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Er was in that spring of 1815, when the sad tidings of the A 
A death of Henry Martyn were received and wept over by Simeon A 
and his friends, that a great movement, which had long been ~~ =~ 
€ gathering strength and consistency, seemed to havé acquired 7 
an irresisuble impetus, which would command for it dy YK 
sirecess. The harvest seemed to be ready for the sickle: The eo 
labours of those busy workmen, Grant, Teignmouth, Thorn S 
ton, Wilberforce, Buchanan, and their companions, were now 
about to meet their reward. They had toiled and stm 
manfally for years. They had encountered public oppi 
tion and private ridicule. ‘They had been shouted nt by thats 
timid, and sneered at by the profane. They had been described, 
on the one hand as dangerous intermeddlers, and upon they 
other as imbecile firiatios. They had contended only agai 
the open official suppression of Christianity in Todia ; they had 
asked only for toleration, They had demanded that, in the midst © 
of opposing treeds, the faith of the Christian might be suffered — 
to walk unveiled and unfettered. They had been seeking this 
liberty*for many years; and mow at Tist the day of emancipa | 
tion was beginning to dawn upon them. . i wee 
The “ Clapham Sect” were victorious. There was im rud 
everything to makethem so. All the wit of Sydney Smith and” 
all the ponderous orientalism of Scott Waring could not long 
prevail against the steady efforts of that litte band of stron 
headed and strong-hearted Christians. They were not ine 





enced fovices, or mere idle dreamers. Grant and Teignmouth 

had spent their lives, from very bo Don Tadi 1. Wilberforca 

and Thornton, had mixed rary with Anglo-Indians, had deep- 
l . 





ly studied their writings, 
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ving at just conclusions. They were all practical men— 
t mere benevolent recluses, or theologieak students, knowing 
thing of the outer world. Three of them were busy mem- 
| of Parliament; the fourth had been Governor-General 
‘of India. They had reason and experience on théir side ; and 
> Christian England was with them. They had written much, 
> nd spoken múch, on the subject so near their hearts; and now 


they were bracing themseives up for a final effort—secure of 7 
J J vietory in the end. i 
= The old Charter of the East India ‘Compiuy was expiring. 

























A. The provisions of a new one were about to be considered and 
L \ determined by the Parliament of Great Britain. Great changes’ 
= ref a commercial character were about tage introduced); but 
N /prithi these we have nothing here to do. r concern is with 
LY ibther changes. A battle was to be fought for the *establish- 
z ment of an Aħglo-fndian Episc opate, and for the liberty of 
TX Qhristian Missiens? There was nothing very alarming in thë 
— “provisions for the better maintenance of Christianity in India, 

ehh i it was now proposed to substitute for a system of studied 
~abnegation. But some weak-minded people had taken alarm, 
— and others with stronger heads and worse hearts had cetended 
2 to feel it: For many years there had béen an Ou igeiust 
I (what was cajied) “anterference with the religious*prejudices of 
the natives of I ades No interference with their Teligions. 
_ prejudices had ever been designed: but it snited the purpose 
of the antagonists of Christian liberty to talk abont coercion, 

‘es, though the millions of Hindfistan were about to be converted 
y a system of general icono-clasm, like that by which Cortes 
i his followers had made proselytes of the helpless idolators 
e Western world. ‘There was, however,supposed to be this © 

erence ; that, whereas the Spanish invader had filled with 
YOT, and reduced to prostration, the Mexican heathen, the 


“ini —— so was it — and — with? 
‘ign rlasting references to the massacre of Vellore stood — 
Aste ad of other facts,and of all arg ene “The dpwnfall of th 

sh Empire in India was confidenth: predicted ; and vivid — 
ict — were drawn of mighty PE fe of incensed ~ 
i-le — mingling v fierce bands of insulted Mu 

g, 1 ri- common cause against the follos er 
arene, e a riving them into the seas = = f 
ome —— — the old — N 
+: aM. 
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a fierce paper war in England—a strife of em id cn 
cuted with some vigour on either side, perhaps with some AcTi 
mony—about this great matter of the propagation of Uhris- __ 
tianity in our British Indian possessions. Eyer since Mr: «4 
Buchanan published in 1805 his memoir on an Indian Church — z 
establishment, the subject had been prominently before the ™ — 
public; and,,in spite of the necessary obtrusion of more exciting | 
topics throughout those stirring times of European war, there 
were circles, in which the progress of that great battle between 
truth and error was regarded with livelier interest than the contest 
between the Corsican adventurer and the allied sovereigns of 
Europe. Having exhumed’ a considerable number of these 
long*buried pamphlets, and very carefully and conscientiously 
examined their contents, we are bound to declare our convic- 
tion that they are very heavy affairs. One wonders in these 
days how so interesting a subject could have been treated in so 
uninteresting a manner. Marvellously littl talent illumined 
these weighty discourses. If it had not been for the Reviewers 
the controversy would have been conducted in the dullest man- 
ner: but ¿%ey threw a little life into it. A dread of the biting 
sarcasms of the —— Review extended even to the Nor- 
thern Provinces of India ; but we would rather have fallen under 
the hands of Sydney Smith, than have been consigned to the 
tender mercies of John Foster. The canon of St. Paul's cat 
sharply with a polished razor; the dissenting divine clove down 
with a hatchet. Foster was nota witty man; but there was! a 
certain dry humour about him, which he turned to profitable 
account. His sneer was a mighty one. It came down upon 
its victim, very quietly but very crushingly, like the paw of an 
elephant. We never rise from the perusal of one of Ins reviews _ 
of Scott Waring, without being haunted by a vision of tha 
unhappy gentleman, flattened and forlorn, like a hat that has 
been sat upon, gasping in a state of semi-animation, and feeb 
articulating “ quarter !” — 

Yet this Scott Waring held the chief place in the little 
army of pamphleteers that fought, with such good will, in 
defence of genuine Hinduism. On the other side, there was Mr. 
Owen,+Seecretary of the Bible Society ; and there was its Pre- 
sident, Lord Tvigumogth. The latter wrote with most knowledge 
upon the subject; but he was not a brilliant writer; he was 
in earnest after his kind, but he was not an earnest man. He 
was an enthusiast; he was not hero. ‘ India House tradi-~ 
tions, writes Sir James Stephen, ‘‘tell, that when a young aspirar 
‘ for distinction there requested one of the Chairs to inform — 
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‘ bim, what was the proper style of —— political despatches,’ 
< the Chair made answer ‘ the style we prefer is the hum-drum,’ 
“ This preference for the hum-drum’, enjoined perhaps by the 
“ same high authority, clung to Lord Teignmouth, even after 
‘ his return to Europe. He wrote as if to baffle thé critics, 
‘and lived as though to perplex the biographers.—He was 
“in fact rather a fatiguing man—of a narcotic,influence in 
“ general society, with a pen that not rarely dropped truisms ; 
* sedate and satisfied under all the vicissitudes of life; the very 
“ antithesis and contradiction of a hero.”* But he was some- 
thing better than a hero; he was an eminently good and ho- 
nest manu; aud, ata time when lies were being tossed about so 
prodigally, the truisms, which dropped from his pen, were not 
without use and significance. It is something, doubtless, to 
make the printed page sparkle with wit, and glow with elo- 
quence; but we would rather have written the following passage, 
which we copy érom a manuscript letter now before us, dated 
Clapham, February 20, 1806, than all the brilliant essays of 
Smith, Macaulay, and Stephen;—‘‘ There is no other basis of 
‘ temporal and eternal happiness than religion, and there is 
no other true religion than that which the Gospel teaches. I live 
in a society, where these principles are avowed and cultivated, 
“ and with the peculiar advantage of hearing them taught in a 
* most masterly and impressive style ; and the only source of 
* discomfort, which I suffer, is from the recollection of the 
* mode in which I passed my youthful years in India. In all 
‘ other respects I enjoy all the good, which this life can afford, 
“ and have not a wish towards opulence and ambition. My 
“ religion has nothing of gloom; its tendency is to make me 
“ cheerful, contented and happy, grateful for what I have, and 
* anxious to show and feel my gratitude to the Disposer of all 
‘ Good. Religion, which does not produce these effects, is pro- 
‘ fessional only.” But all this savours of digression. 

We have no intention to detain the reader with a long recital 
of the narcotic details of this war of pamphlets. A few speci- 
mens will suffice. Among other pamphleteers was Mr. Thomas 
Twining, “late Senior Merchant of the Company's Bengal Es- 
tablishment,” whose patronymic has since become fampiar to 

= * 

* The Ecclesiastical Biographer's sketch of the career of Lord Teignmouth is not 
as correct as that of his character. For example, it is said that he was promoted by 
Warren Hastings to “a seat in his Supreme Council of four?) We need not tell an 
‘Of our Indian readers that Mr. Shore was never a inember of the Supreme-Couneil, 
during Mr. Hastings’s administration, and that the Governor-General had polpowes to 


make any such appointment. Mr. Shore was a member of the Council of Revenue; 
end, it is probab A that by this fact Sir James Stephen has been misled, $ 
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the consumers of tea throughout the whole British World. His 
letter to the Chairman of the East India Company loded 
like a shell in the enemys camp. It consisted mainly of ex- 
tracts from the Reports of the Bible Society and the publica- 
tions of Claudius Buchanan. The original comments were = 
brief, but pungent; and, it was remarked by a controversialist on _ 
the other side, not without some show of truth, that “no such 
letter was ever before written in a Christian country, under a 
Christian king, by a gentleman professing the Christian Reli- 

ion. 
` It may be worth our while to exhume, and that of our read- 
. ers to examine, a few passagesof Mr. Twining’s pamphlet. There 
is a fine antiquarian flavour about them. As relics of a by-gane 
age, as fossil remains, indicating a pre-existent condition of the 
moral world, they will be pored over with wondering curiosity. 
The establishment of the Bible Society called forth the follow- 





b 


a 


ing explosion of horror and alarm : e ‘ 

‘I must observe, that my fears of attempts to disturb the religious sys- 
tems of India have been especially excited by my hearing that a i ~ 
exists in this country, the ‘chief’ object of which is the ‘ uni 4 


dissemination of the Christian faith ; yarticularly among those nations 
of the East, to whom we possess a safe facility of access, and whose minds. 
and doctrines are known to be most obscured by the darkness of infidelity. 
Upon this topic, so delicate and solemn, I shall for the present make but 
one observation. I shall only observe, that, if a Society havingsuch objects 
in view does exist, and if the leading members of that Society are also 
leading members of the East ladia Company—and not oly of the East 
India Company, but of the Court of Directors—nay, Sir, not only the — 
Court of Directors, but of the Board of Contronl !—if I say, these alarming 
hypotheses are true, ¢hoen, Sir, are our possessions in the East already in a 
situation of most ee aa and unprecedented peril; and no less a danger 
than the threatened extermination of our Eastern Sovereignty commands us 


to step forth, and arrest the progress of such rash and unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings.” — 


ise 
After tren TO pages of extracts from the Bible Society's ~ 
Reports and r. Buchanan's Memoir (the entire pamphlet 


consists only of thirty), Mr. Twining thus comments upon the 
latter : : 


“ Here, Sir, ends the second ch apter, which Mr. Buchanan has devoted 

to this subject, and bere, Sir, my extracts from the work must terminate, 
for I really cannot cut open the leaves, which contain the sequel sanguinary 
doctrine. Again, and again, Sir, I must insist upon the extreme danger to 
our very existence in India, from the disclosure of sueh opinions and views 
to the native inhabitants of that country. Let Mr. Brown, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and their patrons at Clapham and Leadenhall street, se 

reflectupon the catastrophes of Buenos Ayres, Rosetta, and Vello 
let them beware how they excite that rage and infatuation, which comp 
tent judges describe us without an example among any other 
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And then we have the following ominous notice relative to 
the Buchanan Prize Essay, which Mr. Twining describes as 
a “‘mdst improper and a most alarming fact :"— 

« What must the natives of India think, when they shall know, as most 
assuredly they will, that Mr. Buchanan has been permitted to efgage the 
national universities of this country, in discussing and determining the 
best means of diffusing the Christian religion throughout India? It is a 
fact, and I think, a most improper and a most alarming fact that the Vice 
Provost of the Company's College at Fort William, has actually bestowed 
a Prize of £500, at each of the Universities, for the best disputation on the 
following question, viz. “‘ What are the best means of civilizing the sub- 
jects of British India, and of diffusing the light of the Christian Religion 
through the Eastern World ?” - 


-The letter to the Chairman concludes with the following ` 
magniloquent peroration : 

As long as we continue to govern India in the mild and tolerant spirit 
of Christianity, we may govern it with ease; but, if ever the fatal day 
should arrive, when religious innovation shall set her foot in that country, 
indignation will spread from one end of Hindustan to the other, and the 
arms of fifty millions of people will drive us from that portion of the 
globe, with as much ease as the sand of the desert is scattered by the 
wind. But I still hope, Sir, that a perseverance in the indiscreet measures, 
I have described, will not be allowed to expose our countrymen in India 
to the horrors of that dreadful day: but that our native subjects in every 
part of the East will be permitted quietly to follow their own religious 
opinions, their own religious prejudices and absurdities, until it shall 
pcre the Omnipotent Power of Heaven to lead them into the paths of 
ight and truth.’ 

This pamphlet called into the field a small regiment of re- 
joinders. We have now before us, “ Cursory remarks on Mr. 
Twining’s letter “—* A letter in answer to Mr. Richard Twining, 
Tea-dealer’—‘*‘ An address to the Chairman of the East India 
Company, occasioned by Mr. Twining’s letter.” &. &. The last 
named of these publications was the production of Mr. Owen, 
one of the Secretaries of the Bible Society, and is principally 
directed to the defence of that institution. In so far, it is a 
triumphant reply to Mr. T'wining’s tirade, Mr. Twining had 
especially commented on the fact, that Lord Teignmouth, Mr. 
Grant, and Mr. ‘Thornton were on the Committee of the Society 
—tlie first being at its head; Mr. Owen, with reference to this 
replied that neither Mr. Grant nor Mr. Thornton had ôo 
attended a meeting of the Committee, during the period of threo 
yearsand a half, for which the Society had existed ; dnd he success- 
fully exploded a surmise, to whichsome weight was attached, that a 
certain letter from Mr. Brown was addressed to Mr. Grant by 
declaring that it was written to himself. Bishop P low- 

03B ! p Porteous follow 
ed Mr. —* and, Scott Waring having taken the field on 
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the other side, Lord Teignmouth sate down to write his “ Con- 


. 4A ` .» : ~ e 
siderations” on the duty ad expediency of communicatin 


— 


knowledge of Christianity tò the natives of India. Tt was said 
at the time, and with undeniable truth, that if this penp 
er need h — 


appeared at the beginning of the controversy, no ot | 
been written. It was sensible, argumentative, and conclusive ; 
and it showed that he had a more prophetic vision than the 
ularmists, with whom he contended. 

The Charter of 1793 wore to its close; and now the great 
question was about to be formally decided. It had virtually 
been decided before. Public opinion, before the dawn of 1813, 
had pronounced the doom 6f the abnegation system. But still 


that was a great year. The institution of an episcopal establish- 
ment in India was about to be formally proposed in Parliament 


(somewhat unwillingly, for Lord Castlereagh was to be the 
proposer); but the people of England were declaring so empha- 
tically in favour of a more open recognition of Christianity by 
a Christian Government, and the concession of greater liberty 
to Christian ministers in the East, that it was no longer possi- 
ble to withstand the tide of popular feeling. Petitions egan 
to pour in from all parts of the country; from all classes of 
men; from all denominations of Protestant Christians. “ On 
‘the subject of facilitating the diffusion of Christianity in India,” 
wrote Mr. Simeon to his “dear friend and brother” Thomson, 
‘“‘ there are going to be petitions from all quarters. Vast opposi- 
* tion is made.to it: Lord Castlereagh is adverse to it; exami- 
* mations are making in relation to it at the bar of the House 
‘ of Commons; Mr. Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, and others 
‘ have given their evidence; Hastings is very adverse. Lord 
* Castlereagh’s plansis to send out a Bishop and three Arehdea- 
‘ cons; but whether it will be approved —— 
* not tell."* The war was now being wage 

resoluuons had by this time been stated to the House; and, 


* Lord Léverpool was at this time Prime Minister. Lord Castlereagh was Foreign 
Seoretary, and leader of the House of Commons. The Earl of Buckinghamshire was 
Prosidentof the Boardof Controul. It is beliewed that the Premier was more libe 












the ministry; 2nd, To grant licenses to Missionaries, not from the Court of irectors, 


aiT 
re 


bable that Lord Castlereagh’s Be ais * nee to this scheme ; 
n ' 


in earnest. The | 
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a few days after Simeon’s letter was written, the Protestant Dis- 
senters of the country memorialised Parliament, setting forth 
that “to represent a system of idolatry and superstition as 
“tending to produce moral virtue and human happiness, 
is no less contrary to the dictates of sound reason and 
philosophy, than irreconcileable with the first principles on 
which our faith is built; and that, entertaining a directly 
opposite sentiment, the petitioners are anxiously desirous 
that the light and blessings of Christianity should be gradu- 
ally diffused over the immense Empire of Great Britain in 
the East, which, instead of being thereby endangered, would, 
as they believe on the ground of fact and experience, derive 
‘ aadditional strength and stability from the spread of the Chris- 
* tian religion; and that the petitioners are fully aware of the 

mass of ignorance and prejudice to be encountered, and that 
the progress of knowledge must be proportionably slow; but 
whilst the means of persuasion only are employed (and all 
others they utterly deprecate), they are at a loss to discover 
from whence any such apprehensions of danger can arise, as 
to induce any wise and good government to discountenance 
* the attempt.” Local petitions poured in both from England 
and Scotland. Glasgow put forth an emphatic appeal, both in 
behalf of the general dissemination of Clristianity throughout 
India, and, through its ministers and elders, of the claims of the 
Scottish Church to recognition inIndia. ‘The Synod of Fife em- 
bodied both objects in one comprehensive petition. Mr. Whit- 
bread presented a petition from “the Treasurer, Secretaries 
* and Directors of a certain voluntary Society, known by the name 

of the Missionary Society, instituted in 1795 ;" but, half asham- 
ed of it, begged to be understood as giving no opinion on the 
‘subject. Warrington, Sunderland, Leeds, Weymouth, and other 
places in the north and south, too numerous to specify, poured 


in their petitions both to the Upper and the Lower House. 


And whilst the two Houses were receiving these indications of 
popular opinion out-of-doors, they were busily engaged in 
taking the evidence of experienced members of the civil 
and military services, and of the commercial community, regard- 
ing the different points embraced in the Charter of the great 
Company, which was now about to lose some of. its dearest pri- 
vileges, in spite of the most manful efforts to retain them. 

Among the remarkable men, examined by the Parlia- 
mentary Committees, were Warren Hastings, Sir John Mal- 
colm, Sir Thomas Munro, and Lord Teignmouth. When Hast- 


ir gs * asked by the Commons’ Committee, whether he recol- 
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— 
lected any Missionaries in India in his time, he said that 
membered Schwartz, “‘ a very worthy gentleman” in the Cz 
and another in Calcutta, °Kiernander, who might not 
be properly described as a Missionary. He stated also, that 
remembered one conversion in Caleutta, effected by Kiernander 
because it was announced “ with great pomp and parade;” and that — 
he remembeyed a Catholic Priest at Dacca, who boasted that he had 
a number of Christian converts, but did not not seem to under- 
stund Christianity himself. When he was asked, what would be 
the consequences, if persons were allowed to employ themselves, 
as Missionaries, “‘unlicensed and subject to no restraint ;" he 
answered, that he could not suppose such a situation: but, when 
told that the Committee meant “‘ unrestrained, as to the a ai 
may think proper to adopt for effecting their object,” he said, — 
that, if such people had demeaned themselves properly, he should 
have taken no notice of them; but that, if they had given 
out that Government encouraged their designs, he should have 
exercised his authority in controlling them, or, if necessary, have 
sent them out of the country. To the question, “ What is your 
opinion as to the political effect of the measure proposed, res- 
pecting a Church Establishment for India?” he gave this an- 
swer :— | 
“ The question is one of great intricacy, and of such delicacy, that L 
should almost fear to speak to it, but that my respect for this Honorable 
House enjoins it; because, though it specifically mentions only political 
effects, yet it intimates no allusion to the nature of the office itself. Of the X 
religious uses, or present necessity, of such a creation I cannot be a judge, and 
therefore can say nothing to it ; and, unless I knew both the circumstances 
and object of the creation, it would be impossible for me to conjecture in 
what way they could affect the peace of the country May I say, without 
offence, that I wish anyother time had been chosen forit? A surmise has 
gone forth of an intention in this Government to force our religion upo 
the consciences of the people in India, who are subjected to the author 
of the Company. It has pervaded every one of the three Establishmentsof — — 
Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, and has unhappily impressed i F 
with peculiar force upon the minds of our Native In antry, the men — 
whom weenust depend, in the last resort, for our protection ainst any — 
disturbances, which might be the effect of such surmises. Much would 
depend upon the temper, conduct, and demeanour of the person devoted to 
that sacred office. | duet not say all that is in my mind on this subject; but 
it is ong of great hazard. a = 
| — 
T 


And tus expressing his fears, the fine old man stood* there, — 










ge — 

* We ought to write safe. The accommodation of a chair was offered to Mr. 
Hastings, then in his eighty-first year; and it is on record, that the o 2s 

to afford him a seat, whilst delivering his evidence, was received with o Bse Fa 


loudest bursts of acclamation ever heard in the House. His ow 
examination is to be found in a letter addressed to Sir (then Mr.) C 
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the embodiment of public opinion, as it was in India some 
twenty years before. Another Governor-General followed him ; 
he spoke also, according to the light %hat was in him—but how 
different that light ! Lord Teignmouth came forward, as the repre- 
sentative of a more enlightened era, Jaughing to scorn All these 
vague fears and idle apprehensions. The Committee seemed to 
know the kind of man they had to deal with, and assailed him 
at starting by putting an extreme case: “ Would it Be consistent 
<“ with the security of the British empire in India, that Mission- 
aries should preach publicly, with a view to the conversion of 
the native Indians, that Mahomet is an impostor, or should 
speak in opprobrious terms of the Brahmins, or their religious 
‘ zites ?” To this, of course, Lord Teignmouth replied, that 
there might be danger in such indiscretion; but that no one 
contemplated the conversion of the natives of India by such 
means; and when, soon afterwards, the question was put, “ Is 
< your Lordship aware that an opinion prevails in India, that 
< it is the intention of the British Government to take means to 
< convert the natives of the country to the Christian religion?” 
he answered, without a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ 7 never heard it, 
or suspected it.’ One would have thought that there was little 
need after this to put the case hypothetically; but the witness 
was presently asked whether, allowing such an opinion to,exist 
among the natives, the appearance of a Bishop on the stage 
would not increase the danger. ‘* I should think,” said Lord 
Teignmouth, “ it would be viewed with perfect indifference.” 
Determined to work the hypothesis a little more, the Committee 
asked him whether, “ were the Hindus possessed with an idea, 
that we had an intention of changing their religion and convert- 
ing them into Christians, it would be attended with any bad 
consequences at all?” “ I will expatiate a little in my answer to 
that question,” said Lord Teignmouth; and he then delivered 
himself of the following explanation, the admirable good sense 
of which is not to be surpassed by anything to be found in the 
entire mass of evidence, elicited, throughout the enquiry, upon 
all points of the Company's Charter :— 

“ Both the Hindus and Muhammedans, subject to the British Govern- 


ment in India, bave had the experience of some years, that, in all the public 
acts of that Government, every attention has beey paid to their prejudices, 
. 


“ By the Commons,” he said, “ I was under examination between three and four 

hours; and when I was ordered to withdraw, and was retiring, a)l the members, by one 

“simultaneous impulse, rose, with their heads uncovered, and stood in silence, till I 

assed the door of their chamber” ’—The Duke of Gloucester took him, in his carriage, 

the House of Lords, sate with him in the onter room till he was called into be ex- 

=m conducted him to the chamber, and subsequently re-conveyed him home 
s— Gleis Life of Warren Hastings. 


4 
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civil and religious, and that the freeest toleration is allowed to them; that 


- « 


there are many regulations of Government which prove the osition 
of Government to leave them perfectly free and unmolested in their religious 
ordinances; and that any attempt at an infringement upon their religion or 
superstitions would be punished by the Government of India. With that 
conviction, which arises from experience, I do not apprebend that they 
would be brought to believe that the Government ever meant to impose 
upon them the religion of this country.” 


But the Committee had not yet done with theirhypothesis, and 
were determined not to let the witness, whatever might be his opi- 
nion of its absurdity, escape without giving a direct answer; so they 
assailed him again, by asking, “ Should the state of things be 


‘ altered, and we not observe the conduct we have hitherto observ- 


‘ ed, but introduce new modes and enact nev laws, for the carey- 
< ing into cffeet the conversion of the natives to Christianity, 
‘ would not that be attended with disagreeable consequences ?” 
To this, of course, but one answer could be given; and Lord 
Teignmouth gave that answer, leaving the Committee to make 
what use of it they could. ‘‘ Ifa law were to be enacted, ” he 
said, * for converting the natives of India to Christianity, in 
“ such a manner, as to have the appearance of a compulsory law 
upon their consciences, I have no hesitation in saying that, in 
* that case, it would be attended with very great danger.” Who 
ever, doubted it ? Who ever contended for anything so pre- 
posterous—so insane? The Committee must have been # 
extremis indeed, to have fallen back upon such sciomachy as 
this. ‘They suppose a case, which the warmest advocate of 
Church-extension and Missionary liberty in India would never 
have contemplated in their most enthusiastic moments; and 
which the leaders of the Christian party, men of eminently 
sound practical goqd sense, would, if suggested to them, have 
repudiated with scorn. Such hypothetical questioning—such 
fighting with shadows, was quite unworthy of a Committee, whose 


object ought to have been to direct men’s minds to the truth, ~ 


and not to bewilder and lead them astray. No one ever dreamt 


of forejng Christianity upon the people of India: but 

tendency, if not the object, of such questions, as we have cited, was 
obviously to induce an impression abroad that such intentions had 
absolutely existed. The Lords’ Committee, when they examined 
Lord Teignmouth, djd not touch upon the subject of religion, 


or Church establishments, at all.* —— 


* Bat, knowing the kind of answers that would be returned by the two men, | 
had not shrunk from questioning Hastings on these points, though Teignmo 
was discreetly Jeft to himself. Warren Hastings was asked “ Would the iniga ction 
‘of a Church establishment into the British territories in the East Indies probably bo 
* attended with any consequences, that would be injurious to the stabilmy of the Go- 


‘ vernment of India?” and he replied, “ I bavo understood that a great sermentalion 


— 
— 


— 
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These samples will suffice. We come now to shew in what man- 
ner these questions were discussed in Parliament. It may not be 
uninteresting thus to exhibit, within a small compass, the con- 
flicting opinions of the pamphleteers, of the witnesses, and of 
the Senate of Great Britain. 

On the 22nd of March,the House having resolved itself into a 
Committee, the Resolutions were stated by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Castlereagh. When he came to (what ten years before 
had been, and still were somewhat irreverently called) the “ pious 
clauses,” he seemed somewhat inclined to get over the ground, 
with as much rapidity as possible. “ Another resolution,” he said, 
* which he should propose to the House, would be on the subject 
“ 6f Religion. He was aware that it was unwise to encroach on 
“ the subject of religion generally, and that this, under the 
circumstances of our Government in India, was a most deli- 
“ cate question. But there was one regulation on the subject 
“ necessary, even for the sake of decency. The Company en- 
“ trusted with the Supreme Government, in this as in other 
“ matters, had permitted the free exercise of religion at their 
“settlements ; but there was no sort of religious controul, and 
<“ the members of the Church of England could not receive the 
“ benefits of those parts of their religion, to which the Episco- 
“ palian functions were necessary,—for example, the ceremony 
< of Confirmation. He hoped that the House did not think he 
“ was coming out with a great ecclesiastical establishment, for 
“ it would only amount to one Bishop and three Archdeacons, 
“ to superintend the Chaplains of the different settlements. 
< Fhe Company, he hoped, would not think it an encroachment 
“on their rights, that while British subjects in India were 
“ governed by British laws, they should be* permitted to exer- 
“ cise their national religion.” Charles Grant and Mr. Wilber- 
force both spoke (but briefly) on that evening; the latter 
complaining—‘“‘ that the resolution of the 14th of May 1798, 
“ Telative to the religious and moral instruction of India, had 


a 


* has arisen in the minds of the natives of India, who are subject to the authority 
* of the British Government, and that not partial, but extending to all our posses- 
« sions, arising from a belief, however propagated, that there was an intention in this 
* Government to encroach upon the religious rights of the people. From tke infor- 
< mation of persons, who have recently come from the different establishments of 
* India, yonr Lordships will easily know whether such apprehensrons still subsisted, 
* when they left it, or whether the report of them is groundless; but, if such appre- 
< hensions do exist, every thing, that the irritable miuds of the people can cocnect 
* with that, will make an impression upon them, which they will adopt as certain as- 
< surance of it. So far only, considering the question as a political one, I may 
* venture to express my apprehension of the consequeuces of such an establishment, 
“ at this particular season; in no other light, am I permitted to view it. But I 
* can conceive, that, in a proper time and season, it would be advantageous to the inter- 
* ests of religion, and highly creditable to the Company aud to the nation, if the 
* Eeclesiastical Establishment in India were rendered complete in all its branches.” 
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“ not been attended to.” He was unwilling, he said, to leave the 


same power in the hands of the directors, for twenty years to 


come, who bad set their face against the introduction of preach- 


ers into that country, for twenty years past. et ; 


On the 9th of April, moving for certain papers, the Marquis 


of Wellesley, in an able, and energetic speech, feviewed the whole 
question of Indian Government in the House of Lords. When 
he came to those especial points, which we are now consider- 
ing, he gave his opinion, but not without some qualification, in 
favour of an extension of the Church establishment; and deliver- 
ed himself of a well-deserved complimentary tribute to the 
Missionaries. But he spoke as a man with a hobby of ħis own, 
which he was resolutely bestriding ; and, thoughtless of any great 
comprehensive system calculated to advance the real glory of a 
Christian nation, he looked only to the carrying out his favourite 
project of an extensive Collegiate establishment, to be presided 
over by the dignitaries of the Church. The old bugbear of 
alarming the natives had possession even of his mind :— 

As to the last point,” he said, ‘‘ which regarded the Ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment in India, he always had thought that our Ecclesiastical es=~ 
tablisbment there, did not rest on a footing sufficiently respectable. He 
was of opinion that a suitable Ecclesiastical establishment would tend to 
elevate the European character in the eyes of the natives. Whether the 
proper estublishment would be a Bishop, or Archdeacons, was a matter of 
detail. which could be better discussed out of that House. Butifit were 
intended to place the Ecclesiastical establishment there on a more digni- 


fied footing, care should be taken to avoid all collision between the Go- ~ 


vernment and the Church establishment, with respect to their authorities, 


by means similarto the connection between the Crown and the Churchin — 


this country and in Ireland, From recent events, which had taken place 
in India, it would, however, be certainly a matter of considerable delicacy ; 
und, although no mischief might result from it, yet there was a possibility 
that the introduction of a very considerable novelty of this description in 
India might occasion some alarm among the natives.” 


He lamented the absence from the scheme of the new 


Charter of any provision for the education of the civil and mili- _ 


tary servgnts of the Company. He expressed his conviction — 


that there could be no better means of disseminating Christiani- ~ 


ty in India, than by placing the head of the Chureh establish- 

ment there at the head of the Collegiate establishment of 

Fort William ; and he gugured much from “ the gradual diffusion 

‘ of knowledge, which would result from this intercourse be- 

tween learned natives and the dignitaries of our Chur 

‘ in India.” He then went on to speak of the Missionaries 
“ With regard to the Missionaries, he must say, that, while be was in I 


he never knew of any danger arising from them ; neither had he heard of any 
impression made by them, in the way of conversion. ‘The greater number 


ot 
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_ of them were in the Danish settlements ; but he never heard of any convul- 
sions, or any alarm being produced by them. Some of them, particularly Mr, 
Carey, were very learned men, and had heen employed in the College of 
Bengal. Ho had always considered the Missionaries, who were in India 
during his time, as a quiet, orderly, discreet, and learned body; and he had 
employed many of them in the education of youth, and in translating the 
Scriptures into the Eastern languages. He however had issued no order, 
nor given any authority for the dissemination of those translations among the 
natives. He had thought it his duty to have the Scriptures translated into 
the languages of the East, and to gige the learned matives, employed in the 
translation, the advantages of access to the sacred fountains of divine truth. 
He thought that a Christian Governor could not have done less, aud he 
believed that a British Governor ought not to do more.”* 


- The President of the Board of Controul and the Prime 
Minister spoke upon that evening, and Lord Grenville made 


a very long and very able speech ; bat the religious points of 
the question were left untouched. 


In the meanwhile the Commons had proceeded in their con- 
sideration of the resolutions. On the 31st of March, they had 
resolved themselves into a Committee of the whole House, = 
(Mr. Lushington in the Chair). <A lengthy debate ensued, prin- 

“eipally remarkable for a very dull speech by Mr. Bruce, anda 


© The inflaence of Mr. Wilberforce, an intimate personal friend of Lord Wellesley, 
had been exerted, in this direction, with good success. With admirable tact aud 
savoir faire, be assailed the weak side of his Lordship, appealing to his particular 
sympathies and predilections, and almost persuading him that the Anti-Christian 
party were attacking the Ex-Governor General'sown system. “I know not,” he wrote, 

| “whether your Lordship has beard of the unreasonable clamour, that has been 
"raised by the Anglo-Indians in the House of Commons against all, even the most 
< prudent, attempts to convert the natives of India; and more especially against 
— issionaries. Now let me hope—a hope, which I share wih, I am glad to Say, a 
“ copsiderable number of men in the House of Commons, and with many more 

* out of it—that your Lordship will to-morrow use your justauthority in putting to 

* flight these vain fears ;—the rather, because the alarmists are enemies of the system, 

* which your Lordship certainly established, and which, Itrust, you will confirm and 

“ revive, that, I mean, of diffusing useful knowledge of all sorts among the natives of 

* India ; and I confess, for my own part, that I have always held, and still reiain, the 


* opinion, that education, the translation and diffusion of the Scriptures, and advance- 


* ment in general knowledge, would be far the most powerful agents in the great work 
< of Christianizing the natives of India. Your weight thrown into the right scale 


— Ii make it preponderate.”” To this be adds a complaint, too applicable, we fear, to 
“agate Parliament of the present day, of the ignorance of both Iouses—* I will only 
‘ add, that yonr Lordship can scarcely conceive (if I may judge of the House of 

rds from the general condition of the members of the [louse of Commons) 

“ how ignorant their Lordships in general are likely to be regarding India, and 

* therefore how little they are qualified to ask i Í i A, wish was 

that Committee, of which he was a 


: with his non-attendance. A select C i ‘ 
of which his noble friend was a member, but | e omea had, ee Bad beentdrnieds C 


tee; rmation he possessed t ject, 
_ he had not condescended to cast one ray of light on dheir — 
arren Hastings, Mr. Cowper, and Lord Teignmouth, had all been examined at this 
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very brilliant one by — Charles Grant.* Cenning also spoke, 
characterising the —* “admission of Englishmen —— ir 
India, as a movement, to ‘“allow a few pedlars to län 
country with a pack of scissors , Or other hardware, at their 
and decldred his conviction that “no system could be 
bad, which had produced such able and anh ghteteges statesmen, 
as had been ęxanfined on the part of the Company.” But tl 
‘ pious clauses” were not then touched upon. It was not, inde 





until the 17th of June, that the FRth resolution—* That it is the 
< opinion of this Committee, that it is expedient that the Ch = 
‘ establishment in the British territories should be placed under __ 


the superintendence of a Bishop and three Archdeacons, an 
that adequate provision should be made, from the territorial — 
revenues of India, for their maintenance,” came under diseus- 
sion. It passed without a division; but, as that ordinaril 
minute reporter, Hansard, narrates, “‘ after a long conversation.’ 
We confess, that, even at this distance of time, we should value 
some account of this “‘ conversation.” The Missionary clause 
came next. That was the field, on which the great battle was 
to be fought between the Christian and the Plilo-Hinda pa 
ties. The resolution was thus worded :—“ That itis the opinion E 
of this Committee, that it is the duty of this country to pro- 
mote the interest and bappiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India, and that such measures ought 
to be adopted, as may tend to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improye — 
That in the furtherance of the above objects, sufficient 

to, 


í 






lities shall be afforded by law, to persons desirous,of goi 
and remaining in, India, for the purpose of accomplis ing 
those benevolent dosigns.” A special day was set apart for th 
discussion of this clause. It was cautiously worded, so as to 
contain no direct mention of Missionaries and Christianity. The 
22nd of June was fixed for thediscussion. Wilberforce had 
girded himself for the conflict; and went down to the House 
with quite an encyclopmdia of authorities in support of his 
favourite opinions. His whole heart was in the encounter. He 
spoke long and well, tossing about the testimonies of the learned 
with a prodigality that was quite overwhelming. He quoted the 
opinions of all the Gowernors-General, one after the other, to 
show that the people of India were the most abandoned people 
on the face of the earth. He quoted the historians; he — ed 
the Missionaries ; be quoted the civil servants of the Co mpany.— 


—* 








* The present L ord Glenelg. It must have been a fine thing to have seen t net wo 
Charles Grants—father and son—fighting side by side on the floor of abe | : = 
of Commons. “ 
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: = He quoted Orme, Verelst, Scrafton, Bolt, Malcolm, Grant, 
Mackintosh, Colebrooke, Kerr, Marshman, Carey, Ward, and 
an infinite number of official reports. He piled up authority 
upon authority to demonstrate the claims of this unhappy, 
and most benighted, people upon the Christian sympathrés of the 
British nation. It wasa noble piece of special pleading, not 
exempt frm exaggeration—that exaggeration, which is perhaps 
Seldom absent from the addresses of a man very full of his sub- 
ject, very earmest and energette, thoroughly convinced in his 
‘own mind, and intensely eager to bring conviction to the. minds 
of others. The grandeur of its aims, the high character and 

~ "pure sincerity of the speaker, impart a dignity and a purity to 
the address, which it is impossible not to venerate. It made an 
Impression upon the House; it made an impression throughout 
the country. *The dogmas of some men,” writes Sir James 
Stephen, who, in fulfilment of the mandate, Thine own friend 
and thy Fathers friend forsake not, has borne touching and 
eloquent tribute to the worth of Wilberforce and his chosen 
associates, ““ the dogmas of some men are of incomparably more 
$ value (in the House of Commons) than the logic of others; 
“ and no member, except the leaders of the great contending 

parties, addressed the House with an authority equal to that of 

*“ Mr. Wilberforce.” Out of the House too, his name was a 

tower of strength. Carefully corrected by the speaker, the 

speech, to which we now refer, was published by Hatchard, and 

_~ found its way into extensive circulation. Its course was suc- 

‘cessful, but not unopposed. ‘The resolution was carried 

_ that night by a majority of 89 to 36; but, after a day or two, 
the question was re-opened in another stage of the business. 
On the 28th, the elder Grant made a long and able speech in 
defence of the Company. Mr. Lushington followed, with a 
reply to Mr. Wilberforce, and a defence of the Hindaus, to be 
answered by stout William Smith,* who, with Mr. Stephen, the 
father of the ecclesiastical biographer, had fought the battle of 
Christianity nobly, as the lieutenants of Mr. Wilberforge. On the 

Ist of July, the discussion was again resumed, and a very re- 
markable speech delivered on the wrong side of the question. 
_ The speaker was Mr. Charles Marsh. This gentleman had 


a * 

* Mr. Tierney was the next speaker. Mr. Tierney often said very clever things in 
ery bad spirit But it appears to us that the following is a very stupid thin a 

y bad spirit. “He now came to the consideration of a clause for the appointment 

Archbishop, who was never to apply himself to trade. Why, what was he to 

ploy himself about? An ardaous task—the jurisdiction from the Cape of Good 

ope to remote Cape Horn. It would have been well, had any explanation been 
Beene what the Archbishop was to busy himself about” He had no con- 











— 


morals and religion : these were confided in a separate clause to the Mis- 
naries. It appeared to him a gross job, the object of which was Church patron 
India.” Fn such a spirit, and with such an amount of intelligence, was the epis- 
opa question discussed by independent members of the House of Commons. 


$ 
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formerly been a member of the legal profession at Madras. ] 
had taken a conspicuous part in_the discussions which | 
arisen, a few years before, out of the unhappy di S 
that presidency, during the administration of Sir George Barlos 
distingurshing himself by the bitterness with which he assai 
that mis-judged statesman. He was writer and speak 


* = 
sensio 


and he used it well. His d&ælamation was forcible, vivid, ~ 
picturesque: But the impression left upon the minds of his 
hearers was of a transitory character. They admired H 
eloguenee, but were not convinced by his arguments. 
address, which he delivered on the Ist of July, 18138— 
elaborate protest against Christian liberty in India—even 
that a second Charter has nearly expired since it was r 
ported, cannot be read without the strongest feelings of 
gret, that such fine talents were turned to such bad accour 
With a more chastened fancy, a more calm and philoso 
temperament, with a less dominant selfreliance, with 
impatience, and with less intolerance, he might have taken 
a foremost place among the debaters of that epoch; but he 
wanted the steadiness and the more useful qualities, without 
which neither the Senate nor the Forum bestow their honors 
upon the competitor for distinction. 
There was little or nothing in this address that had not bi 
said before; but Mr. Marsh assuredly said it better than it h 
been said before. He said, indeed, every thing that cou 
said upon the subject; and he said it extremely well. A 













terous allusion to the murder at Blackheath of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonar by tbeir footman, Nicholson, which “was to the yes 
1813, what the Manning murder was to 1849; and to t 
still mysterious aflair of the alleged attack upon the Duke © 
of Cumberland by his valet, Sellis—two incidents which were 


then exciting the public mind—told with something of novel 
effect on_the House, and must be regarded as an original illus- 
tration of the superior virtue of the native servants, who slee —— 
at our doors :— — 


“& These is, however, one relation of life, on which all its comfort 
most of its security depends, and in this the Hindus are 
faithful—I mean that of servants. I cannot help demanding 
of those, who have resided in India, to this fact; a fact, which p 
for them, I should hope, -with the more efficacy, from the dreadful o 
rences, which have of late destroyed the confidence, and impaired 
of that most important of the social connections in this country. We 
trust your servants in India, without apprehension, with money, 
plate. You sleep amongst them with open doors. You travel throygh remot 
and unfrequented countries, and your life and property are safe under the 
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protection. Can all this be the fruit of a superstition, which morality and 
right reason require us to extirpate, as a nuisance and an abomination ?” 


We*must give another sample or -two of this speech. Here 
is a picture of the misery resulting from loss of caste :— 


“ The loss of caste is the immediate consequence of conversión; and it 
is the most dreadful ill with which a Hindu can be visited. It throws 
upon him every variety of wretchedness. It extinguishes all the whole- 
some charities and kindly affections. His very kindred desert him. Jt 
becomes an abomination to eat with him, even tospeak to him. The hand 
is accursed that ministers to bim. All mankind fly from him as from an 
infection. His only refuge from this overwhelming force of misery is 
death; a solitary, friendless, uncomforted death, amidst the scoffs and scorn, 
and revilings of his species.” 

It was of course the object of this party to exalt the Hinda 
character. It must, in all candour, be acknowledged, that Wil- 
berforce and his associates bad unduly depreciated it. There 
was considerable exaggeration on both sides; but it may be 
doubted whether the following eloquent picture of Hindúism 
is not more poetically untrue than anything that emanated from 


Mr. Marsh's antagonists :— . 


** Indeed, when I turn my eyes either to the present condition, or ancient 
grandeur, of that country; when I contemplate the magnificence of her 
structures; her spacious reservoirs, constructed at an immense expense, 
pouring fertility and plenty over the land, the monuments of a benevolence, 
expanding its cares over remote ages; when I survey the solid and embel- 
lished architecture of her temples; the elaborate and exquisite skill of her 
manufactures and fabrics; her literature, sacred and profane; her gaudy 
and enamelled poetry, on which a wild and prodigal fancy has lavished all 

“its opulence ; when I turn to the philosophers, lawyers, and moralists, who 
have left the oracles of political and ethical wisdom, to restrain the pas- 
sions, and to awe the vices, which disturb the commonwealth; when I look 
at the peaceful and harmonious alliances of families, guarded and secured 
by the bousehold virtues; when I sce, amongst a cheerful and well-ordered 
society, the benignant and softening influences of Teligion and morality, a 
system of manners founded on a mild and polished obeisance, and pre- 
serving the surface of social life smooth and unruffled—I cannot hear 
without surprise, mingled with horror, of sending out Baptists and Ana- 
baptists to civilize, or convert, such a people, at the hazard of disturbing or 
deforming institutions, which appear to have hitherto been the means 
ordained Le Providence of making them virtuous and happy,” ¢ 


This speech called forth a rejoinder from Wilberforce, dis- 
tinguished by no common ability. Southey had ransacked 
his marvellous common-place book to supply illustrations, drawn 
from Portuguese history, of the little danger,-that attends in- 
terference with the customs of the people of India. And now 
the speaker, thus fortified by the erudition of the newly-appoint- 
ed laureate, cited Albuquerque with good effect; entered into 
an elaborate explanation of the causes of the massacre of Vellore 
(an event which Mr. Marsh had of course emphatically dwelt 
ypon, for it was the stock in trade of his party); spoke of the 
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suppression of female infanticide by Jonathan Duncan and 
Colonel Walker, and of the Sagor sacrifices by Lord Wellesley; 
rebuked Mr. Marsh for spedking of the Missionaries as Ana-bap- 
tists and fanatics; and compared the present contest with the 
great stfuggle, in which he and his friends had so long been 
engaged, for the suppression of the slave trade. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Forbes, Mr. William Smith, and other speakers, 
among whom was Whitbread, who spoke out manfully in favour 
of the resolution. “ I am»charmed with Whitbread,” wrote 
Buchanan to a friend, a few days afterwards, “ when he sounds 
the right note.” The House divided ; and there were fifty-four 
votes for the clause, and thirty-two against it. A hundred mem- 
bers could not be induced to sit out this important debate. 
Five hundred had divided a few weeks before on the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. The most important Indian questions 
were debated in thin Houses. The clause, however, was not 
carried less surely for that in the Commons. In the House of 
Lords it passed without a division. 

And so the victory was gained. A Charter, embracing the 
establishment of an Indian Bishoprie and the concession of 
greater liberty to Christian Missions, passed into law; and those 
good men, who had fought so valiantly in the libraries of their 
suburban villas, and on the floor of the Commons’ House at West- 
minster, rejoiced with an exceeding great joy over their success. 
“ In the roll of names,” writes Sir James Stephen, “‘ most dis- 

tinguished in that conflict, scarcely one can be found, which 

does not also grace the calendar of Clapham. It was a cause 

emphatically Claphamic.” They all lived to sce the end of the 
struggle; but, the contest over, some soon descended to their 
graves. “John Venn,” says the ecclesiastical biographer, “to 
* whom the whole sect looked up as their pastor and spiritual 
‘ guide, was at that time on his death-bed. He had been the 
‘ projector, and one of the original founders, of the Society for 
“ sending Missionaries of the Anglican communion to Africa 
* and the East—a body, which, under the name of the * Church 
“ Missionary Society,’ now commands a wider field of action, and 
‘ a more princely revenue, than any Protestant association of 
* the same character.’”** Nor was he the only one of that band 


® Tbe Church Missionary “Society exerted itself to the utmost in this conjuncture. 
On the 21st April, 1812, a special general meeting of the Society was held, at which 
400 gentlemen were present, including several members of Parliament. Lord Gambier 
was in the Chair. y this meeting a Committee, or Deputation, was appointed to seek 
for interviews with his Majesty's Ministers, and to use all available means of obtain- 
ing a favourable reply to their petition. Thisdepnutation held various conferences 
with the Prime Minisior and other leading members of the administration: but their 
success was mainly owing to the indefatigable labours of the secretary of the Society, 


the Rey. Josiah Pratt. . 3 z 
He made arrangements for large and influential meetings throughout the counyy, 
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of Christian athletes, whose days were well nigh numbered. 
— Henry Thornton did not long survive his honoured friend and 
pastor; and Claudius Buchanan soon followed his early bene- 
factor to the grave. Neither lived to receive tbe tidings of the 
arrival of the first Indian Bishop at the seat of -his — la- 
bours. In January 1815, Henry Thornton entered into his 
rest. Claudius Buchanan, whose strength had been for some 
time visibly declining, came up from the country to attend the 
funeral of his revered patron and*friend. The effort was too 
much for him. The inclement January weather told with dead- 
ly effect upon his decaying constitution, and he returned home 
oily to die. a 
. He was not an old man. He had not, indeed, entered his 
fiftieth year. But he had brought with him a debilitated con- 
stitution from India, and had encountered many severe trials, 
since his return to his native land. The disappointments of 
worldly ambition were not, however, among them. He was not 
a disappointed man. If he had ever been ambitious, he had 
long outgrown his ambition. It was of course imputed to him 
that his zeal in behalf of the establishment of episcopal juris- 
diction in India was fostered, if it was not actually generated, 
by a selfish desire to place the mitre upon his own brows. It 
would have been marvellous, if this charge had not been brought 
against him; for in polemics forbearance is a rare quality ; but, 
we believe, that there was no more truth in the accusation 
than in the ordinary shifts of defeated controversialists, who, 
when argument is lacking, betake themselves to abuse. Before 
leaving India, he had written to Mr. Grant,—‘‘ As to returning 
“ in order to receive episcopal dignity, my soul sinks at the 
* thought of it. I trust my lines will rather be cast in a cura- 
‘ ey. Place the mitre on any head. Never fear ; it will do good 
< among the Hindus. A spiritual Bishop will appear in good 
‘ time.” True, this same Nolo episcopari has often been uttered 
before, and with no great amount of sincerity. But we believe 
that Buchanan was sincere. He had very large views of Epis- 
copal Church government; but we do not believe that they 


framed elitions, drew up resolutions, and himself appealed most effectiv@y to the 
public, both from the platform, and through the press; and, with the most marked and 
happy effect, in January, 1814, he publis 1ed the first «umber of “The Missionary 
Heghster.” The admirable and judicious manner in which he brought the claims of the 
heathen before the public, his own high character, personal influence, and holy zeal in 
the cause, and the (already) bigh and well won reputation of the Serampore Mission- 
aries, did much to win the battle. Nor was he, even in this life, without bis reward. In 
one year, after the publication of the Register, the income of the Society rose from 
3000 to £14,000; and, what its subsequent course has been, all Christians know. He 
lived to see “ a spiritual” bishop: he lived to see bis own papi aud friend at tbe head 
of the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment; he lived to see his own son (the present 
Archdeacon of COESLEY Uke minded witb himself, ——— in the same great field ; 
awl he died, lamented by good men of every persuasion, full of years and | onour, 
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embraced his own promotion. He was not the first — 


aloud for the appointment of an Anglo-Indian Bishop. 
thana century before, Dean Prideaux had contended for the 
expediency of such a measure. Long before Buchanan lifted 
up his voice in behalf of the East, some of our Western settle- 
ments had been endowed with Episcopal establishments. The 
first Bishop,of Nova Scotia was appointed in 1787; and, in 
1793, Quebec was erected into an Episcopal See. Buchanan's 
grand ideas of a fitting Church establishment for India were 
regarded forty years ago as the exaggerations of an enthusiast; 
but we are not now very far from the realisation of his splendid 
dreams. ‘‘One observation I would make,” he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “‘ on the proposed Ecclesiastical ese 
‘< tablishment. A partial or half measure will have no useful 
< effect. An Archbishop is wanted for India; a sacred and 
“ exalted character, surrounded by his Bishops, of ample reve- 
“ nue and extensive sway; a venerable personage whose name 
‘ shall be greater than the transitory governors of the land 7 
<“ and whose fame, for piety, and for the will and power to do 
‘ good, may pass throughout every region.” It is not wholly 
impossible that the next Charter may contain provisions for 
“an Archbishop, surrounded by his Bishops.” We are not very 
fur removed from such a consummation. 

What was thought by Claudius Buchanan of the selection, 
that was made from among the clergy of Great Britain to fill 
the Episcopal chair, now first planted on Indian soil, his bio- 
grapher has not informed us. The state of Buchanan’s health 
was a sufficient bar to his promotion, had no other impediments 
existed. But there is no reuson to believe otherwise than that, 
had his constitution been unimpaired, his claims would equall 
have been passed over. He was not in good odour in high 
places. His zeal and ability were admitted ; but, rightly or 
wrongly, he was supposed to be wanting in judgment and discre- 
tion. He was nota safe man. <A safe man was wanted ; and 
one was found in the parish of St. Pancras. 

Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, the only son of a country 
clergyman, was born in January 1769, at his father’s Rectory, 
in the willage of Kedleston, Derbyshire. At the age of ten, 


he was sent to Christ’s Hospital (the “ Blue Coat School” — 


whence he emerged in due course to commence, at Pembro ce 
College, Cainbridge, his university career. In January 1792, he — 
took his bachelor’s degree—standing forth in the list of senior 
optimes. In the following March, he was ordained Deacon 
by Dr. Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln, and entered upon his 
duties, as a minister of the Gospel, in the quiet curacy of 


Gainsborough. GA S 2 — hi —— 
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Bishop Middleton was one of many eminent men, who have 
owed their elevation in life merely to their connexion with the 
Press. At Gainsborough, baving ‘sufficient leisure for literary 
pursuits, he edited small periodical, entitled the “ Country 
Spectator,” which, short-lived as it was, endured sufficiéntly long 
to recommend the writer of the principal papers to the good 
offices of Dr. Pretyman, brother of the Bishop, yho took the 
trouble to lift the anonymous veil, and, having lifted it, was 
sufficiently well pleased with the result to secure Mr. Middleton's 
services for the domestic education of his sons. The Pretyman 
interest seems to have been the making of the young clergy- 
man. It introduced him not merely to ordinary church prefer- 
ment, but tosuch scholarly society, as, under othercircumstances, 
would not have been within his reach; and, from this attrition 
of erudite classical minds emanated that work on the Greek 
article, which laid the broad foundation-stone of his reputation 
and his success. In those days, a treatise on the Greek article 
was the sarest stepping stone to a Bishopric. Such at least 
was the received opinion. How far it may have assisted in the 
elevation of Middleton, we do not undertake to determine; but 
his advancement, after that great feat of scholarship, was suffi- 
ciently rapid to warrant a conjecture that the Greek article was, 
to some extent, a motive power. The Pretymans, as we have 
said, were his great patrons. Through them he obtained the 
livings of Tansor and Bythams, a prebendal stall at Lincoln, 
the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, the Rectory of Pattenham, 
in Hertfordshire, and the great purish of St. Pancras, London. 
In the last of these, Dr. Middleton exerted himself to compass 
the erection of a new parish church. It was deplorably wanted ; 
—but, some how or other, he failed. Thg good work, which he 
could not achieve, was left to his successor to accomplish ;* and 
St. Pancras now rejoices in one of tlhe most capacious religious 
edifices in the metropolis of England. 

His removal to London, which took place in 1811, enabled him 
to take an active part in the proceedings of the Christjan Know- 
ledge Society, to form many valuable clerical acquaintances, and 
to undertake the editorship of the British Critie—at that time 
a periodical of some repute in the literary and religious worlds. 
He was in a fair way now to the highest Honours of the Church, 

and would, not improbably, have risen to the episcopal dignity s 
in his own country, if the establishment of the Indian Bishopric 
had not opened the road to more speedy preferment. The 
nomination of the new Bishop was entrusted to the President 


* Dr. Moore succeeded Dr. Middleton, and held the living for nearly five and thirty 
yours. Itis now held by Mr. Dale. - 
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of the Board of Controul—then the Earl of Buekingham- 
shire ; and the choice, upon the recommendation (it would seem) 
of Dr. Tomline, Bishop of ‘Lincoln, fell upon Dr. Middleton, 
who beld a prebendal stall in tbat diocese. ‘* Overpowered 
‘ by the vast magnitude and appalling novelty of such a charge, 
‘he was at first tempted to decline the offer. His maturer 
‘ thoughts, however, condemned this determination as unworthy 
‘of a Christian Minister ; and he found no peace of mind, until 
‘he had recalled his first decision, and had formed a resolution 
‘ to brave the difficulties of the office, and the dangers of a tropi- 
‘cal climate, in tbe service of his Saviour.” 

On the 8th of May, 1814, in the Chapel attached to that 
venerable pile of buildings, which imparts something of interest 
to the dreary tract of river-bank, that lies between Westminster 
and Vauxhall—the arebi-episcopal palace of Lambeth—the first 
Indian Bishop was formally consecrated. The Consecration 
Sermon was preached by Dr. Rennell, Dean of Winchester. 
The subject was a suggestive one; but what it suggested” 
it is not permitted us to write. There is no exhumation of the 
discourse practicable, search, as we may, in public hbraries 
or old book-shops. It is customary to publish these things; 
but good Dr. Rennel’s Consecration Sermon was of published. 
Christianity had triumphed; but still, in spite of its triumph, 
Christianity was compelled to walk with diseretion. There were 
thorns and briars, and broken glass and sharp flint-stones, to 
be avoided with cautious tread. The Bishopric had been wrung 
from Parliament; but it was dangerous to make a noise about it. 
The least said, the soonest mended. The enemy had been beaten, 
but not annibilated ; and it was deemed prudent not to invite 
any new attacks. So,the Sermon was left to languish in the 
obscurity of manuscript, secure from the stolid assaults of the 
Warings, the Twinings, and-other ingenious members of the 
same college of alarmists, who saw a massacre in every thread 
of the lawn-sleeves, which were now about, for the first time, 
to form an,item of an Indian outfit. 

Having been elected a fellow of the Royal Society—having 
been complimented by the Christian Knowledge Society, who 
placed £1,000 at his disposal for the promotion of their views in 
India—and having recejved from his friends a parting memorial 
_in the shape of a superb silver inkstand, Bishop Middleton — 

embarked for Calcutta. Among the passengers in the Warren 
Hastings were two of the new Arehdeacons. It might be 
thought, and not unreasonably, that a selection for these sub- 
ordinate offices might have been made from among those minis- 
ters, who had long been bearing, in India, ““ the burtlen and 
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doe ain, the appointments fell to the lot of new men—fellows 
of Dafora. The Simeonites were not much in favor in ae 
sb 









days. Among the passengers, too, was Dr. Bryces w 
been appointed, under the new charter, Beotch ha lain 
who was destined afterwarde to fill no inconsiderable part in 
the annale of Indian controversial literature, 


Doring the voyage, ey |} Middleton devoted himself to the 
study of the Persian and Hebrew langusges; and drow up a 
tablo of rifles for his faturo observance, which are so cha r- 
isus of the man, that we cannot refrain from quoting them +: 


* “Invoke divine ald. Preach frequently, and as ‘ one having anthority.’ 

Promota echools, charities, literatare, and good taste: nothing oan 

be socomplished without policy. Versevere against diseourngemen á 
ant iomper. Fmploy lolsuro in study, and always havo some work in hand, ~ 

he poortes) sed methodics) in business, and never procrastinate, Koop 
up á Close connection with friends at home, Attend to forms, Never be in 
w herry = Vreeerve el f-poreeesion, and do not be talked out of con vietlion, 
Ris early, and be en economia of time, Maintain dignity without the Ape 
prerance of pride: manner is something with every body, and avery th 
with some Ihe guarded in diseourse, attentive, and slow to sponk No 
arquicese in immoral or pernicious opinions leware of OOn0ee One 
Ihe not forward to assign reneons to those who have no he 

Ihe not eubeervient nor Umid in manner, but manly an 


ot. and dewded. Think nothing in eondost “Him portent and in — 
. eof po party. De populnr, if posible ; bot, at any rate, be reey p 
them, | 
ee 
















miralo against abuses, where tharo le any chance of correctin 

Adviee and encourage youth, Wather set than follow example. 4 

a grave eoonomy in domectio affaires, Vractive atrict temnperanes, Tomem. 
ber whet is expected in Kogiand: and, lastly, remember the final accounes? 

~ Middleton's Biographer speaks of these, as “ golden maxima,” — 
and it appears to us that they are so, in one sonso, i 


Vor gold end grace did never yot agree, 


as good old George Herbert phrases it. They nro rather — 
diy, and very like the mon. It is something that the rules, 
euch as they were, were not lightly departed from; hut there is 
the formalist in every line of them, They might have boon 
written by a reepectable Pagan, — 
The voyage out was a prosperous and n plensant one, Mide 
i fitted up a library in his cabin, * furnished with more — 
ahundred volumes, ffobia, Greek, Persian, Latin, Fro ioh 
- And English—theologicni, classical, mathematical, historia and 
poeu ' he preached, on Sundays, to nn orderly and attontiv 
eon — * and was well-plensed with his fellows ig 
ane” the Captain, Stopping at Madeira, he was induc 
preach to the Vaotory there ; but, as there was no re 
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seoratod Church, the mind of tho formalist misgave him. Ag 
rather hesitated at first about preaching in such a ok 
| recollected that the Bishops in England preach in prépri 
tary chapels, which are not a whit better, and have 
' thing, having the interior of a church, to be built by Protes- 
tants,” Why, under such ciroumstanees, he should have 
hositated to Preach ‘in a room, with seats for the ladies, and 
ñ sort of deak for the clergyman,” more than in the ouddy, or 
on the quarter deck, of the Warren Haatinga, with the dinner 
table, or the capstan, for a pulpit, it is not very easy to discern, 
And it is still less easy to dmi peiris, how ono, claiming to be 
ñ successor of the Apostles, can have hesitated at all, aboug 
doing what the apostles did of old, and a greater than the 
apostles did before them, 
On the 24th of November, 1814, the first Indian Bishop as- 
conded the sleps of one of the gbáts of Caleutta. His fand- 


ing, in his own words, “ was without any delat, for foar of © 


flaring the prejudices of the natives.” Om Christmas da 
ho preached his first sermon, before a con eee of | 
porsons, and administered the sacrament to 140 communioanta, 
including the judges and the members of council, " The day,” 
ha wrote to his friends in England, * will long be remembered 
in Caleutta,”’ ⸗ 
And so commenced the episeopal period of Oliristianity 

India, ‘There was no commotion—to excitement at its dawn. 
Offended Hinduism did not start up in arms; nor indignant 
Muliammedanian raise a warery of death to the infidel. ng- 
lish yvorutlomen asked each other, on the Course, or at the dinner 
table, if they had sogn the Bishop; and officious native sirears 
prassa thoir services upon tho * Lord Padre Sahib.” Bat dhe 
wart Of Hindu Boolety beat calmly ns was its wonte Brahman- 
inm stood not aglast at the wi he of the lawn sleeves of the 
Bishop; he preached in the Ohrintian tomple on the Ohris- 
tans bara din; and that night the Europeans in Caloutta 
Alept seuilrely in their bods : securely next morning thay went 
forth to their nccustomed work. ‘There was Holt a massacro ; 
there wgn not a rebellion, Jhowrlnghee Was tot ina blazo ; 


the waters of the Lall Diggy did not ran orimson with ** 
i the 


tian blood, The imerehant took his pice at his dos 

publio servant entered his offloo; and tho native underling 
nulámod meekly and reverentinily as ever, In the rhe oth 
Moglioh captiin faced hie nativo company ; and the se hnt 
ever his caste, responded to the well-known word of command, 





' exouse y for the Portuguese Government will not allow any 
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with the ready discipline he had learned under the old charter. 
Everything went on according to wonted custom, in spite of the 
Bishop, and his lawn sleeves, and his sermon on Christmas day. 
No one looked differently ; no one felt differently ; and it really 
seemed probable, after all, that British dominion in-the east 
would survive the episcopal blow. “a 
The truth is, that those of the natives—the better educated 
and more intelligent few—who really thought anything about 
the matter, thought the better of us for evincing this outward 
respect for our religion, and have thought the better of us 
and our faith ever since. All the trash, that was written and spoken 
about alarming the Hindus, and weakening our hold of India; 
all the ominous allusions to the Vellore massacre, and antici- 
pations of new catastrophes of the same class, now appeared 
in their true light, and were valued at their proper worth. Mr. 
Buchanan's “ sanguinary doctrines,” as Mr. Twining ludicrously 
called them, in one of his pamphlets, had now been fully reduced 
to practice; and yet not a drop of blood had been shed—not 
a blow struck—snot a menace uttered—not a symptom of dis- 
quiet had evinced itself. Our empire in India was then “not 
worth a years purchase ;” and yet now for thirty-five years has — 
it survived that first awful episcopal sermon on Christmas day. 
Of the condition of the Church, on the arrival of Bishop Middle- 
ton,some idea may be gathered from the article on the “ Ante-epis- 
copal period” in a former number of this Review. ‘‘ The total 
number of clergy,” says Mr. LeBas, “ both Civil and Military, 
“< did not, there is reason to believe, in 1814 exceed thirty-two; 
in the proportion of fifteen for Bengal, twelve for Madras, and 
five for Bombay. This number, small as it was, was subject 
to continual reduction, by illness, death, necessary absence, or 
return to England. Such, for instance, was the amount of 
these casualties at Bombay on the arrival of Archdeacon 
Barnes, in 1814, that he found at that presidency only one 
efficient clergyman on the establishment; and was compelled 
himself for some time to undertake the ordinary duties of a 
Chaplain. Mr. Whitehead says that this computation is too 
high ; and makes the following statement on the authority of 
Mr. Abbott, the Ecclesiastical Registrar—‘‘ On the arrival of 
Bishop Middleton in 1814, he found effective resident chaplains 
in Bengal, eight; in Madras, five or'six; and in Bombay, 
one. Missionaries, under Episcopal jurisdiction, or licensed © 
by the Bishop, there were none. India then possessed fifteen 
parochial clergy.” We have now in the three presidencies 
more than two hundred clergymen of the Church of England. 
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“ The grand evil,” writes Mr. LeBas, “ next to the want of the 
“ regular episcopal superintendence, was the insufficiency of the 
< number of the clergy; it fs painful to add that, few as they 
< were, the Churches, or places set apart for divine worship, 
were still fewer. At each presidency, or seat of the local 
Governments, there was one Church, and one only: for the 
second Chyrch at Calcutta, was private property, and the 
Chaplain, who officiated there, was especially appointed to 
‘that service by the Court.” (It was not less a church for 
all that). ‘‘ In the country, there were one or two more 
‘ churches at certain of the more important stations; but, in- 
“most of the places, where the clergy were called upon to 
e officiate, no such provision was made. A mess-room, # 
€ barrack, or, in some instances, the official court of the magis- 
& trate, was the only convenience that could be obtained for the 
‘ assembling of a Christian congregation, and the public ex- 
< ercise of prayer and praise to the Almighty.” Marriages were 
generally performed by commanding officers, or civil authorities, 
and the sacrament of baptism was often administered by lay- ~ 
men. But there were worse things still in the opinion of 
the orthodox biographer; for a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land—on one occasion certainly, perhaps on others—had “ ven- 
tured on the performance of religious functions in a character, 
higher than that to which he had been ordained !” 

The Bishop soon began to busy himself about forms, and 
to exhibit much orthodox zeal in the matter of church-building, 
* You will be glad,” he wrote to Archdeacon Barnes, *to hear that, 
‘ including a chapel at the Gaol here, Surat chapel will be one 
€ of four now building in India. Pray, direct that it be placed 
< with the altar to the Bast; and again, “ pray request Mr. Carr, 
€ to take care that it be built in the proper direction, east and 
€ west; so that the altar be eastward. ‘The architectsin India 
« seem rather to affect variety than uniformity in this particular. 
< There has been sad irregularity 1!” Sad, indeed !—But 
Brown ang Buchanan, Martyn and Thomason, had not been 
much distressed by it; or, at all events, had borne the affliction 
patiently and uncomplainingly. Perhaps, they had learnt no 
lessons in Church architecture at Mr. Simeon’s college rooms, 
The Simeon and Pretyman schools seem to have somewhat dif- 
fered. : 

The Bishop was a martyr to the prickly heat. He complain- 
ed piteously of it, in his letters. ‘‘ It has ignited,” he said, 
“ my whole frame; and what with the sensations of pricking, 
‘ and burning, and itching, and soreness, and lassitude, and 
‘ irritability, I am little qualified for anything that requires 
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‘ attention.” But there was something that irritated even 
more, tban the prickly heat; and that was—Dr. Bryce. The same 
charter, which tolerated a Bishop, tolerated also two Scotch 
clergymen ; and the same ship, which conveyed the Bishop to 
Calcutta, carried also the Senior Scotch Chaplain. ‘The ship- 
mates had not been long landed, before, as it is said, Dr. Bryce 
applied to the Bishop for the alternate use of the Cathedral ! 
The application, as might be expected, not proving successful, 
he obtained the use of the college hall, and there preached 
a sermon, in which little quarter was given to the predominance 
of Episcopalianism ; and he published it as a‘‘ Sermon preached 
atthe opening of the Church of Calcutta.” And to crown the 
hole, when the first stone of St. Andrew's Church was laid, 
with great national demonstration, and Masonic ceremonials, 
Bishop Middleton was invited to attend.* 

All this was gall and wormwood to the Bishop. It irritated 
him more than the prickly heat; and the visitation was kept 
alive by the astounding presumption of the Presbyterian com- 
munity of Calcutta, who petitioned Parliament for the privilege 
of being married by their own ministers, and according to the 
rites of their own Church. They gained their point too. The 
Scottish ministers at the presidencies were permitted to perform 
the ceremony of marriage for members of the Scottish Gineak ` 
and “‘it will easily be imagined,” writes Mr. LeBas, “ that occur- 
rences of this description were not peculiarly animating or 
consolatory to Bishop Middleton.”t Calcutta, indeed, was 
found to be a very hot-bed of schism ; and the Bishop thought, 
as does his biographer, it was very hard that the state should 
have conspired to disturb the even tenor of the Church's exis- 
tence at so critical a time. z 

A new source of inquietude arose from the defective provi- 





© Speaking of the appointment of the Scotch Chaplains, and the erection of the 
Seotch Churches in the three presidencies, Mr. LeBas observes that “ it was shown 
incontestably, that there was no occasion for such a movement, by the fact, that, when 
the new congregation was formed in Calcutta, it withdrew no more than 100 membere 
our communion, end that in the other presidencies the defection ‘was still more 
insignificant.” This is very inconclusive. There may have been many others, not 
withdrawn from Episcopal communion, because never in it. Mr. LeBas should 
mate the want Ey the number, who joined the Scotch congregation, when the — 
rch was erected. y 


+ Tn the celebrated “ steeple” controversy also, the he Siena de Dr. Bryce was again 
victorious. The vexation of Mr. Lebas, in relating thie fresh instance o Presbyterian 


peii a m isnot a liule amusing. “St. Andrews Church in Calentta,” —52 i 
built 
















“is a much more stately fabric than St. John's Cathedral, while the Seo 
* Church at Madras is, perhaps, the noblest Christian edifice in Hindustan. It was wilt 
< after the model of a Church in Italy, with two fine domes, and to these, was added i 
t spire, which, like that at Calcutta, towers very considerably above the steeple of 
‘ every En lish place UP worship!’ The Bishop's biographer however consoles hi 
if with reflection, that the Court of Directors agreed to erect the Bombay « 
ja matter of indifference, not as a matter of right / p 247. l 
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sions of the letters patent. He was a Bishop without a q 
There were clergymen in India—but there was no 


clergy. There was no clergy, over which he had supreme autho- 
rity. The chaplains were Government chaplains, amenable to _ 
the orders of the secular authorities—sent hither and thither, 
in general orders, like a Deputy Collector, or a Captain of Eu- 
gineers. Thg Bishop had really no power over them; and of 
this complaint was not unreasonably made. The Governor 
General—Lord Moira—decided im favour of the authority of the 
Bishop; but the Court of Directors repealed the decision ; 
and the Bishop was no longer suffered to be commandant of the 
regiment of chaplains.* 

In July 1815, the office of confirmation was performed for 
the first time in Calentta; and December of the same year 
witnessed the Bishop's first visitation. On the 18th of that 
month, he left Calcutta for Madras. In the latter presidency, he 
found church affairs even in a less encouraging condition, than 
in that which he had just left. In his own words, “ within two 
years, a clergyman of good character was put under arrest by 
his commanding officer. In another instance, a military officer 
chose to have notice of the sacrament inserted in regimental 
orders; and, in a third, an officer ordered a chaplain to 
do the duty in a place so offensive, that no body could 
attend.” The secular authorities were getting the upper 
hand sadly. But there was consolation and encouragement 
for him, at all events in one circumstance, that greeted his 
arrival at Madras. There was asplendid new church (St 
Ge sorge’s) to consecrate. ‘* Yesterday,” he wrote, “ I consecrat- 
ed a handsomer Church than any, which I recollect in Lon- 
don, supported on eighteen Ionic columns, which no English 
eye would distinguish from marble; with a lofty and elegant 
spire, and standing in a field (also to be consecrated) of five 
or six acres, surrounded with rows of palm trees. The whole 
conveys a magnificent idea of Christianity in the East. FT 
was assisted, on this occasion, by seven of my clergy, a great 
number to bring together in this country ; and the solemnit 
seems to have been very gratifying to the inhabitants. This 
morning I confirmed nearly 300, of whom TI rejoiced to find 
a large portion were adults...... A respect for the ordinances 
of our religion is gaining ground. To-morrow morning, I am 
to receive, at ten o'clock, a deputation from the Armenian 
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* A later order of the Court, however, directs the Government to — the 
Bishop's recommendations; and we belie Bengal and the N, and see 
g: 






at loast, this is invariably done. 
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* mation, who are numerous at Madras; and at eleven, no less a 

* pergon than his highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, who re- 

* turns my visit; and, on which occasion, the guns will be fired 

_ * from the fort At these interviews the Nabob embraced him 

“ery affectionately, without, after the manner of Sivaji, sticking 

a knife into his bowels ; and it does not appear that his high- 

ness, or any other potentate of Heathendom, felt the least alarm 

for their hereditary faith, from the appearance of the Lord 
Padre Sahib of the Feringhis at their gates. 

Bat the secular authorities of Madras were not equally con- 
fident. They haf not forgotten the Vellore affair. Visions of 
blood were still floating beforetheireyes. They thought a Bishop. 
a most dangerous, revolutionary personage—the representative 
of a pestilential heresy; and they anticipated that his visit 
to the southward would be the signal for another massacre. But 
the Bishop started, with his family, and his suite; visited the Se- 
ven Pagodas, inspected the Capuchin Church and Jesuits Col- 
lege at Pondicherry, where the Romanists, with courteous tole- 
ration, made him a present of books; halted at Cuddalore, the 
seatof some of our earliest Protestant labours ; proceeded thence 
to the great Pagodas of Chillumbrum, where the Brahmans 
pressed forward to look at him, showed him the lions of their 
temple, and, instead of anticipating that he would demolish it, 
asked for a litle money for its repair. It is not recorded in 
history, that the episcopal tour produced either a rebellion, or 
an earthquake. 

At Tranquebar, he was received with open arms. The popu- 
lation went out to meet him in the streets, or greeted him from 
the windows and the house-tops. “The place,” he wrote, “is in 
great distress ; and the people are living on incomes, which, in 
this country, appear still smaller by comparison ; but I never 
saw poverty more respectable. The mission there is everything, 
and the missionaries are the regular clergy of the place.” Here 
he lived with the Governor, entertained him and the municipal 
officers in turn, contributed, at the expense of the, Christian 
Knowledge Society, two hundred pounds to the Mission; and 
then pursued his journey towards Tanjore, the seat of the illus- 
trious labours of the apostolic Schwartz. The Rajah, who had 
been educated by the Missionary, and who still called himself 
the good man’s son, sent his minister to the Christian Bisho 

invited him to the palace, where, descending from the musnu |- 
he “received him at the steps of the durbar, embraced bim 
‘ with the warmest cordiality and courtesy, and, after the cus- 
4 tomary enquiries respecting his bealth, expressed the grati- 
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* 
‘ fication, with which he saw the chief of our religious estab- 
‘ lishment in his country and his Court.” “ He subsequen 
says Mr. LeBas, “assured "an English officer, that no o 
‘` rence, since he had occupied the throne, had given him z 
‘ lively gratification than this visit of the English prelate ; 
* that, since he must so soon lose his society, he hoped to 
‘ demnify him by the pleasure of his correspondence.” 

At TrichindSpoly, the Bishop consecrated a church, li a 
the clergyman, confirmed about a hundred persons, including a 
several officers, and preached twice on the Sunday. At i 
cottah, he was visited by a deputation of Brahmans from the 
Tinnevelly Pagodas, who came to pay their respects to the Lord 
Padre Sahib, and to represent, that their church lands yieldede 
so little, after payment of Government demands, that the priests 
were in danger of starving :—such being their lamentable posi- 
tion, they hailed with delight the arrival of the English Bi 
feeling sure that he would interfere, as a brother, in their beha 
Having disinissed this deputation, he received another of native 
Christians, who sung a bymn in Tamil; and the two parties: 
then quitted the camp together. e 

From Cochin, where the Bishop found “tbe Dutch ch 
shut up for want of a minister— the school in the fort de 
—the children left unbaptized—and the sick unassisted;” and 
where the Syrian church was in an equally depressed state, he 
proceeded to Cannanore, and thence to Bombay and Ceylon. 
There we cannot follow him in detail. In spite of the ominous 
predictions of people, who ought to have known better, the 
first Episcopal visitation produced no sort of alarm or irritation 
throughout India, except in the puckah, well-verandahed houses 
of a few professing Christians. Native princes received the 
Christian Bishop with reverence, and embraced him with affec- 
tion. Native priests came out from their temples to welcome 
him, and implored his assistance in their behalf. He came back 
to Calcutta again, as sound as he had quitted it. Not a hand 
had been lifted up against him; not a stone had been cast at 
him ; not ùn affront had been put upon him. The natives of 
India thought the better of us and our religion—and the great 
question, which had been discussed in scores of pamphlets an 
speeches, was now set at rest for ever. * 

But the Bishop's troubles, which were of a different c ss 
were not yet quieted. There was much—in Calcutta above all 
other places—to vex and to irritate one of his peculiar frame 
of mind. Schism and informality were the banes of his ex 
tence. It is melancholy to read his complaints, and to thin 
how much cause of rejoicing there was, in at least some’ c 
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í 
circumstances, which caused him so much annoyance. Unhap- 
pily, in the affections of Bishop Middleton, the Church was 
before the Gospel. Nay, even the Church itself was a source of 
vexation to him, where there was not proper episcopal controul. 


~~~ The church missionaries were thorns in his flesh ; "he talked 


of either licensing or silencing them, but he found it was 
beyond him to do either. He tolerated the missionaries in 
remote regions; he could even rejoice in theif appearances 
upon the outskirts of civilization; but it was a different thing, 
when they toiled at the very seat of the Supreme Government, 
and preached the gospel, without a license from any one but 
Christ, under the shadow of the episcopal residence itself. He 
edid not recognize the value of the work done by Protestant 
ninisters out of the pale of his own ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
It was not Establishment work. It had not the stamp of the 
mitre upon it. It was not made legitimate by letters patent, or 
rendered lovely by lawn. 

It was not likely that such men as Corrie and Thomason should 
regard these episcopal peculiarities without feelings of lively 
concern. That they differed from him, on many points, is well 
known ; but, situated as they were, it was only decorous that they 
Should express themselves with moderation. “ I was led,” wrote 
the former, in a letter to his brother, “ last Thursday into a long 
< conversation with the Bishop, respecting missionary proceed- 
ings, in which the Church Missionary Society, and its views were 
brought forward and discussed. The Bishop’s chief objection 
was, that the sending out of English clergymen, as missionaries, 
would prevent the East India Company from making such 
& provision of chaplains as they ought to make. As far as 
_ it goes, the argument is just; but I think he ought rather to 

adopt such missionaries, and, by pointing out to Government 
the benefits produced by them, to draw forth Government sup- 
port, which otherwise may not be afforded in any way,” * 


* See also the Bishop's o 
* Church Missionary Societ 


wn letters passim. 


> y,” he complains in one case, “ ar i 
hree arrived very ae and they will become in a fe eet a kodn 


‘In one place the society “ties latel uilt a neat chure} Py “ _ Cle gy- 
< Rud who can say anything against it? ..-.-. Other oa and riho vanme enter te 
* oa ected ev day, and if the Church Missionary Socict will su ply rant a 
“heavy expenses Bue thee ect, Wanted, the Company may be [iode ota 
eae ayy —— 3 Out then what becomes of the Bislop's jurisdiction 7” 7 


“abo T3 ordained clergymen, nearl 
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Mr. Corrie had returned to England, for the benefit of his 
health, a few weeks after the arrival of Bishop Middleton. 
Towards the close of the raifiy season of 1817, he was again 
at his post. The Bishop had returned in the preceding cold 
weather. There being no vacancy at the Presidency, on Corrie’s 
arrival, he was ordered to proceed to Benares.* At that time 
Brown and Martyn were dead; Buchanan was in England; 
Thomason was at Calcutta. At Benares, as at Chunar, he em- 
ployed himself diligently ; founding schools; correcting transla- 
tions of the Scriptures; and doing incidentally as much mis- 
sionary work, as could be done, without impairing his efficiency 
as a chaplain. Nothing could be more correct than Corrie’s 
views of the relative claims to his services of the chaplaincy and- 
of the mission. ‘‘ If I were professedly a missionary,” he wrote 
to Mr. Simeon, “f and had the same prospect of entrance into 
this very citadel of idolatry, I should consider it a call to live 
and die in this place; but, as a chaplain of the Government, 
am I not to consider the disposal of Government, as the voice 
of Providence to me? I can truly say, that, in the prospect 
of leaving this place, I am oppressed; O Lord undertake 
for me.” à 
In the cold weather of 1818-19, Mr. Corrie was summoned 
to Calcutta, to take his place there as a Presidency Chaplain. 
There the characteristic kindliness and hospitality of his 
nature found such vent, as was denied to them in the Mofussil. 
The social charities were largely cultivated by him. His doors 
were ever open to the stranger. He was continually surround- 
ed by his friends. To the young he was especially acceptable ; 
and it was said of bim ‘‘as long as he lives, and wherever he 
* lives, he will have as.many people about him, as fall in his way, 
until every corner is occupied, and he himself left without a 
corner. 

It was about this time, that the Missionary zeal of Bishop 


€ 


* On his way to Benares, he kept a journal, in whioh we find an entry, illustra- 
tive of the barbarity of those Ghåt murders, to which we devoted a recent article — 
“ During the 19th and 20th, we had an opportunity of witnessing two distressing in- 
“ stances of the unfeeling conduct of the Hindus towards the sick and dying. On one 
* occasion,éwo women were employed at the river side, filling the month of a child with 
‘ mud. Miss B. asked them, if the child were ill? One of them answered * Yes | 
“ Miss B :— You are going to Kill it outright” On which the began to laugh, an 
‘ talk with cach other; and prosa their work of death. arther on, a sick man 
‘ was laid, with several people sitting round. A young and handsome Brabmin was — 
* attempting to bind a weight round bis neck, in order to sink him in the river, which 
* the sick man was resisting, with marks of much remaining strength. Abdullah called 
* out— Take him into some warm place, and he will recover; to which the Brahmin 


* answered with a significant nod: *Aye, aye; we will put him into a warm place; on 
* which the persons aronnod laughed aloud.” of 
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Middleton began astonishingly to develop itself. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had, in tliat year, 1818, as President 
of the Society for the Propagatton of the Gospel, made a 
vigorous movement in favor of Indian Missions, by proposing 
to place £5,000 at the disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, to 
enable him to carry out the objects of the Institution—good hope 
being entertained of the result, now that the affairs of the Soci- 
ety were to be placed under “ proper Diocesan controul.” A 
Royal letter had been obtained on application to the Prince 
Regent, and large collections made on the strength of it. The 
biographer of Bishop Middleton says, that “this intelligence 
* was as the breath of life to him, as it showed that his urgent 
-* representations had at last succeeded in communicating’a pow- 
< erful impulse to the public feeling in England.” It appears 
to us, that it would have been more corgect, if it had been stated 
that public feeling in England communicated a powerful 
impulse to Bishop Middleton. 

These “splendid manifestations,” says Mr. Le Bas, ‘“ con- 
firmed him in the resolution to attempt the foundation of a 
Mission College at Calcutta.” Here was a noble commence- 
ment of the Fund, which he had long wished to acctimulate, 
for the establishment of a Collegiate Institution under Episco- 
pal superintendence. The project was soon sketched out, and 
sent Home to the Propagation Society, the objects of the 
proposed college being thus represented — 


1. For instructing native, and other, Christian youths in the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church, in order to their becoming Preachers, Cate- 
chists, and School-masters. 

2. For teaching the elements of useful knowledge, and the English 
language, to Mussulmans or Hindus, haying no object in such attainments 


beyond secular advantage, 
3. For translating the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and moral and religious 


tracts. 
4. For the reception of English Missionaries, to be sent out by the 


Society, on their first arrival in India. 


The proposal was readily accepted by the Propagation Society, 
and the promised £5,000 were placed at the Bishop's disposal. 
The Christian Knowledge Society also contributed £5,000 
towards the undertaking. Other large sums flowed in from 
other quarters. Government granted @ plot of ground for the 
erection of the building—as noble a site as could have been 
found in the whole country—and the work of construction 
was speedily commenced. It has now been completed for 
more than a quarter of a century, during which time it has 
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been, in its comely “ Collegiate Gothic,” an ornament to the 
river-bank, upon which it stands. There is not perhaps a 
nobler monument of an unaccomplished purpose in any "part 
of the world. . 

Having .devoted a special article, in a former number, to the 
consideration of this costly and most mortifying failure, we 
need but briefly allude to it in this place. On the 15th of 
October, 1820, the first stone of Bishop’s College was laid, 
“ with all due and impressive solemnity.” It appears that the 
nature of tbe undertaking was not very clearly understood. 
One party “ a sensible man, and a Churchman too,” much 
scandalized the Bishop, by asking him if his new college was 
a branch of the Baptist establishment at Serampore! Mr. 
Jones, the contractor, died suddenly, whilst the edifice was in 
course of erection; but, after a brief pause, it sprung up, none 
the less rapidly for this, under the superintendence of Captain 
(now Colonel) Hutchinson of the Engineers. But they were 
getting on still further at Serampore, and this made the Bishop 
a little anxious and impatient. 

In 1821, Bishop Middleton went forth on a visitation-tour 
to Bombay and Ceylon. He arrived at the former place, 
towards the end of February, and remained there about five 
weeks—duriug which he held his visitation, consecrated two or 
three burial grounds, visited the cavesof Elephanta, and receiv- 
ed a vast number Of visits of ceremony and invitations to 
dinner. Here he began to feel, more sensibly than before, 
that the climate was “ telling” upon his constitution, and, in 
more than one letter, he complained of the Jassitude, which beset 
him, and of other distressing sensations, “‘ symptomatic of de- 
cay.” It was whilst at Bombay, that he received intelligence of 
the attempt, made at Queen Caroline's trial, to make light of the 
imputation, that she had been present during an indeeorous 
exhibition of dancing by a mountebank named Mahomet, 
on the plea that Bishop Middleton and his family had at- 
tended a natch at the Governor-General’s :—the witness be- 
ing a gentleman, who was a guest of the Bishop’s at the time. 
The Bishop wrote to a friend, requesting him to deny the asser- 
tion in g London paper. * As bis (the witness's) topic,” he 
wrote, * was no better, than that Mahomet must have danced 
‘ decently before the Queen, because a Hindoo woman had 
danced decently at Calcutta, his evidence might have been 
spared. The fact, however, of my being there is utterly un- 
true. He did me the favour of taking charge of the ladies of 
my family, while I remained with my books and business at 
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< home. Iam not quite sure that I was asked; but I could 
* safely swear that I was not there.” The Governor-General, 
also; it would appear, thought it worth his while to deny the 
imputation—in a very curious manner, too, according to a state- 
ment in another letter from the Bishop :—‘ Lord Hastings 
< was very indignant at the dragging in of the subject of Go- 
“ vernmepnt house; and immediately wrote to the Lord Chan- 
<“ cellor, explaining, as was the truth, that there was no dance at 
< his house—the mere movement of the woman’s feet, whilst she 
<“ was singing, not deserving the name.” It may be a question 
whether the singing, in such performances, accompanies the 
dancing, or the dancing the singing ; but there are both singing 
- and dancing; and it is generally supposed that the latter, which 
gives the name to the exhibition, is, as grammarians say, “ the 
worthier” of the two. There are different styles of dancing; 
a native n&tch-girl does not dance like Carlotta Grisi; but if 
« movement of woman’s feet” to music, under such circum- 
stances, does not constitute dancing, we do not know what 
does. 

Touching on his way at Cochin, to glance at the Syrian 
Churches there, the Bishop proceeded from Bombay to Ceylon, 
where he was hospitably entertained by Sir Edward Barnes, 
whose sublime intentions were, however, somewhat frustrated 
by the eccentricities of the weather. A magnificent féte had 
been prepared, some miles out of Colombo, and a gorgeous 
edifice, in the style of a large gothic Cathedral, had been 
erected, “ after the Cingalese fashion of embellishment,” in 
honour of the Bishop. Divers other preparations were made, 
on an equally grand scale, for the ocqasion; but, on the even- 
ing before the féte, when the Bishop was dining at Govern- 
ment house, a tremendous storm arose, and entirely demo- 
lished the noble structure. Foreshadowing the destiny of 
Bishop's College, the gorgeous gothic edifice, erected at so 
much expense, proved nothing but a magnificent failure. 
The Governor did the best he could under such circumstances ; 
he substituted another kind of entertainment—but the disappoint- 
ment was great and general. Better things, however, were done. 
“During my stay,” wrote the Bishop, after his departure, “I 
<“ had a visitation—two confirmations—three consecrations of 
< Churches, or burying-grounds ; I preached four times, and re- 
“ suscitated the Promoting of Christian Knowledge District Com- 
< mittee, and looked into the state of the schools; and, whatis of 
< most consequence, I got together a body of information res- 
* pecting ecclesiastical affairs, which will furnish matter for a 
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‘ paper to be addressed to His Majesty's Government.”* In 

June he sailed again for Calcutta. givin 
On his arrival there, he faund that Mr. Mill, Principal of the 
new College, and Mr. Alt, one of the professors, had already 
made theirappearance on the scene of their future labors. The 
walls of the college had risen to an assuming height during 
his absence; and so far there was much to cheer him. Bat 
there were sources of inquietude too. Rammohun Roy was 
entering boldly the field of controversy: the Press—* that 
monstrous despotism, and tremendous instrument of corruption, 
which some call the liberty of the Press’—was growing au- 
dacious ; and he wastroubled about the question of precedence, 
the authorities having given to the Chief Justices of the three 
presidencies a place, on the social ladder, higher up than that 
assigned to the Bishop of Calcutta. Serampore, moreover, was 
flourishing in its rank soil of heterodoxy ; and a body of Chris- 
tians had actually built a chapel at Howrah, open to the minis- 
tration of Protestant divines of all persuasions. His corres- 
pondents, too, in England were very lax. Anxiously ex- 
pected communications, public and private, did not arrive. 
All these evils—real and imaginary—preyed upon his spi- 
rits, and affected his health. The hot weather of 1822 
found him in an irritable state, both of body and of mind. 
On the 2nd of July, he visited the College at an early hour 
of the afternoon ; and, on the following day, went out with 
Mrs. Middleton, before the sun was down, for an evening 
drive. The slant rays of the sun shone full upon him, 
dazzled his eyes, aud sickened him. He said, that he was 
struck ; and returned home. He passed that night, and the 
following, in a state of extreme anxiety and irritability : but it 
was not until the 4th, that, the fever having increased to an 
alarming height, Dr. Nicolson was called in. It was then too 
late. All the skill of that eminent practitioner could not save 
him. At one time certain favourable symptoms developed them- 
selves ; but they were only those delusive signs which so often are 
the precursors of immediate death. And so it was. On the 
evening of the 8th of July, those favourable symptoms were 


e 

_* Besides this he ordained Mr. Armour, of whom an interesting account is to be 
found in Mr. Le Bas's book. “This extraordinary man,” he says, “originally came out 
* to Ceylon, as a private soldier; but subsequently he took upon himself almost the 
* work of an evangelist among the natives, who maintained a mere nominal _profes- 
* sion of Christianity, always conducting his ministrations in strict conformity with 
* the services and doctrines of the established Church. ...... His hearts desire was 
* that nt some time he might be thought worthy io be received as an ordained mis- 
‘ sionary..... His whole soul was devoted to the service of God, and his traly Chris- 
‘ tian demeanour had won for him the cordial esteem of all ranks of men.” 
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followed by an alarming paroxysm of fever, attended with the 
most appalling agitation of mind. About nine o'clock, he was 
in asstate of violent delirium; “ his thoughts wandering, his 
articulation gone ; his faculties, in short, a melancholy wreck, 
at the mercy of the tempest, that had shattered them... To this 
succeeded a state of perfect serenity ; and, a little before mid- 
night, he died. 

Such, briefly narrated, was the career of the first Indian 
Bishop. It will be gathered, perhaps, from the manner of our 
narration, that we are not among the most ardent admirers 
of the prelate, whom Mr. Le Bas, with no great felicity of 
expression, describes as “the father and the founder of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of our Asiatic Empire.” He was 
the father of Protestant Episcopacy in India, but he was not 
the futher, and most assuredly he was not the founder, of the 
Episcopal Church. We do not know that he was the founder 
of anything, but Bishop's College. 

- With every disposition to speak charitably of the prelatical 
character of Bishop Middleton, we are constrained to express 
our opinion that he was a cold and stately formalist. There 
may have been something in this very fact, especially to recom- 
mend him for employment, at a time, when it was apprehended, 
that Christian zeal would bring down upon us a sanguinary 
revolution, involving the forfeiture of our Indian Empire. The 
alarmed party may have heen somewhat appeased by the appoint- 
ment of so safe a man as Bishop Middleton; and his subsequent 
episcopal proceedings must have greatly confirmed the sense 
of security, which his nomination induced. Nothing was to 
be apprehended from the burning zeal of the first Bishop of 
Calcutta. He was the man of all others to uphold the dignity 
of our ecclesiastical establishment, without exciting the fears, 
or offending the prejudices, of the natives of India. He took 
little interest in conversion-work; and would have silenced 
the whole Missionary body, if he could. Brahmanism was 
scarcely more offensive to him than Protestant sectarianism ; and 
even a minister of the Church of England, not on the Com- 
panys establishment, was a thorn in his episcopal flesh. 
Puseyism and Tractarianism were not known by thosẹ names, 
when Bishop Middleton went out to India; but he was of the 
number of those, who esteem the Church before the Gospel, 
who have an overflowing faith in the efficacy of certain 
forms of brick-and-mortar, and who believe that a peculiar 
odour of sanctity ascends from prayers, offered up ip an edifice, 
constructed with due regard to the points of the compass. No 
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man could have had a higher sense of the external impoi ⸗ 
of his office, or stickled more rigidly for the due observance of 
the ceremonials, which he conceived to belong to it. He had a 
decided taste for salutes, and struggled manfully for precedence. 
In all this he was sincere. It was not personal vanity. that 
inflated him. Self was not dominant over all. But he had 
an overweening sense of the dignity and importance of his 
office. He believed that it was his first duty to suffer nothing 
to lower the standard of episcopal authority, or to obseure its 
exterior glories. His zeal as a Bishop shot ever in advance 
of his fervouras a Christian. This peculiarity was not without 
its uses. The externals of religion had been too much neg- 
lected in India. It was desirable that something more of di 

nity should be imparted to the priestly character. Lord Welles- 
ley was described by Sir James Mackintosh as a Su/ltanised 
Anglo-Indian ; Bishop Middleton would have Sudtanised the 
episcopal office. He was not without a motive—and a good one 
—in this. But we would fain have seen in his career a little 


less of the Bishop, and a little more of Catholic Christianity. | 


He was an able and an active labourer in his way, blame- 
less in the relations of private life, and, as a man, to be greatly 
respected. In Mr. Whitehead’s book he stands labelled as 
“ India’s first and greatest Bishop.” India’s greatest Bishop 
is her dast ; and we thank God that he yet remains to labour 
amongst us. 
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Art. II.. The Ramayana of Valmiki, translated from the 
original Sanscrit, by Kirtibas, Pandit. 7 Vols., 8vo. Se- 
rampore. 


Amonc the many fallacies, which were at one period received 
and repeated concerning Hinduism, we know of none more 
universal than the idea, that the Brabwinicab theogony is 
inseparably connected with that of Greece and Rome. ‘This 
liypothesis forms the basis of all the elder mythologies: it is 
the key-stone of Faber’s* rambling theories, and even pervades 
the system adopted by Maurice, though the latter had before 
his eyes daily evidence of its incorrectness. Mr. Ward, in his 
great work on the Hindús, appears to have doubted whether the 
connection was so intimate as he had supposed; but the force 
of early impressions was sull too strong for him, and he has 
left on record at least one ludicrous instance of the mistakes, 
into which he was beguiled by his adherence to the popular 
theory.+ In truth, the error is at first sight so natural, that 
we should rather wonder, that the earlier writers escaped it in 
any degree, than that they should construct and publish their 
theories, built upon no better foundation than external objects 
and mistaken customs. Saturated as their minds had been 
with the Greek and Roman mythological systems, and unable 
to catch at first the true spirit of oriental worship, they grasped 
at any accidental resemblance to their preconceived ideas, and 
by unconsciously suppressing some facts, bringing out others 
into bold relief, and throwing over all the veil of their deep 
learning, they produced a very consistent theory, or complica- 
tion of theories, and one, which, after all, is probably as accurate 
and logical, as any which can be inserted ih its place. All such 
pa and palpable differences, as the bloody character of the 

indu female deities, the worship of a female destroying prin- 
ciple, and the presence of a Supreme Being, were set down to the 
accidental variations of circumstance, climate, and the original 

r 


* Fabers work on Pagan idolatry, is an attempt to carry out, more full . 

a popular theory, that all mythologies have domi connection with the de —— te 

the mysterious Ow, the mip of Vishnu, the Lingaynt worship, &. &e., aree all repre- 

sentations of the ark, and the scenes connected with it. An immense amount of 

—— iog is Eten on oe et th Ana tbe —— who arrives at the end of the tbree 

volumes, generally s arti ef, he may h doc- 
€, has been for ever dispelled. á r in 7 ————— 


t Mr. Ward remarked the custom of crowning, at certain festi ' 
the officiating Brahmin with flowers, and pace at to hey —— —— 
pong —— ie bab Dreri, 8 —— —— and Paul. Under the influ- 
ce of his Hellenistic theory, aite over » that arlands were 
the oxen, not the gods. poA cokes ha faoch, the garia for 
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difference of race. Many plausible facts, too, might be brought — 
forward in support of the Hellenistic connection, and cgnse- 
quent (?) Egyptian origin ;—and none of them were neglected. 
Thus there was a Greek Trinity of Zeus, Poseidon, and Dis, 
and there is a Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; 
and, that great fact being proved, it mattered little, that the 
functions, attrjbutes, and powers of the Hinda divinities differ- 
ed in every essential particular from those of their Grecian 
prototypes. The supposed resemblance was still farther car- 
ried out, and generally with the same inapplicability :—both coins 
were of the same metal, and the learned instantly arrived at 
the conclusion, that they were both struck from the same mint, 
and scarcely troubled themselves to notice the difference of 
image, character, and superscription. In reality, we believe, 
esoteric Hinduism differs greatly, both from the popular 
Hellenistic worship, and the philosophical deductions, which 
were subsequently drawn from the original forms of belief. 
The Greek, with all his finely wrought theories on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and although able to prove almost to a de- 
monstration, that there was within him an essence, distinct 
alike from the body and tle life, never firmly believed in his 
own reasoning. He thought of the whole discourse, particular- 
ly if it was his own, as a piece of graceful rhetoric and con- 
vincing argument: but the idea of carrying his theory beyond 
the Academia never entered his imagination. He had allowed 
the assertion, that he himself possessed a soul; had proved the 
proposition, that the soul was immortal; but neglected the 
corollary, that his own soul must be immortal also. The lowest 
Coolie in Bengal, on the other hand, firmly believes in a state 
of reward and punishment, though his ideas on the subject 
are perhaps not so clearly cut, and sharply defined as those of 
the Muhammedan. It is possible to make a Bengali talk like 
a Deist,a Theist, an Atheist, or any thing else ; for his mind is 
plastic enough ; but he never really loses his fear of a hereafter 
reckoning,,and never abandons the hope, that his good actions 
will ultimately be rewarded. The Greek never believed, either 
the one, or the other. His shadowy “ Shade-land” was a place, — 
about which he had heard much in very magnificent poetry ; and — 
he had an undefined idea that he might possibly find himself 
there at some future period: but all was as vague as a half forgot- 
ten nightmare. With the Bengali of the lowest grade, the future 
life is all in all. It regulates his downsitting and his uprising 
it burdens him with an endless succession of trifling obser- 
vances; and its accredited ministers,—those who sprang from 
the mouth of the Creator—must be held in reverential awe, 
G bed 
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as the slightest disobedience to their commands would plunge 
his soul into eternal misery. It is almost impossible for a 
Western imagination to picture the’ degree, to which the move- 
ments of the Bengali are influenced by his creed. He cannot 
bathe in the morning without remembering, that he fs washing 
in (what he believes to be) the stream of redemption ; he cannot 
sit down to his meal of rice and salt, without looking carefully 
round, lest one impure should touch his food, and he should 
thereby be injured in his caste, and consequently in his hope of 
ultimate absorption. Mixed up with this, and, as it were, a 
part of this belief, comes the second point in which the Hindú 
differs from the Hellene. They possess the idea of that mys- 
*terious sacrifice, of that punishment of another for things 
committed by themselves, which constitutes the great theory of 
Expiration. Of this doctrine, the Greek knew absolutely no- 
thing. He sacrificed, it is true, but it was to avert the further 
wrath of an angry deity, not to cleanse his soul from the stains 
already contracted. It was the smoke of the victims, the 
savour of the sacrifice, which ascended to the well-pleased nos- 
trils of Zeus, Hera, and Athene ; while the theory of Hinduism 
declared, that the Ganges redeemeth not all, but only those who 
enter her of right, and in faith. The expiation granted by this 
river, according to Hindu writers, is so complete, that it 
amounts almost to the Christian idea of justification. The 
powers ascribed to her are nearly omnipotent, with respect 
to sin: and perhaps the best summary of them, and the best 
proof of the assertions we are making, is to be found in the 
poem, the title of which we have placed at the head of this 
article. 
Gunga the Goddess mother stream, . 
Has ta’en ber mortal birth, 
All in our iron age 
With sin a war to wage ; 
Has sought our nether earth 
Us mortals to redeem, 
(Redeemer she of Gods above; 
Redeemer she of men below,) . 
Oor sin and death far to remove, 
To bear our endless weight of wo. 
All hallowed are the lands, 
O'er which the Gunga rolls, 
: All hallowed to our souls, e 
wrt Though Kali Yog it be. 
Yea, who an hundred years has striven 
In Yama's iron bands, 
ns aoe Gunga” let him ring but once to heaven, 
s A e, ~ 
8* That instant free, 
F From Yama's band escapes eternally. 2 
O'er Gunga filthy vultures fly. 
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And Gunga’s wave they drink ; _ E fae. te ; 
The wielders of earth’s sceptred sway. ; ; 
Whom fate has placed too far away. —— — 
Before their greatness shrink. Einu em — 


Gaya, Benares fair, 

Dwarka, Mathura there, 

With Gererajos* cave, 

They all aresacred, I have said, 
Like Vishnu, for they all are made 
By Gunga’'s holy wave. 


The earlier Missionaries also, who were of all men perhaps the 
best acquainted with Hinduism in its external forms, brought 
to the investigation of its creed a horror of the idolatrous 
system, which, though in itself perfectly just and righteous, was 
not exactly the frame of mind, best fitted to understand thee 
depth and breadth of the esoteric mythology. Whoever reads 
Mr. Ward on the Hindas, will perceive at once, that, if his pic- 
tures are correctly painted, society must instantly go to pieces 
from the force of its own wickedness. Yet every syllable of 
fact, that Mr. Ward has asserted, may be proved from the 
evidence of eye witnesses. His error was, that he made no 
allowance for counteracting circumstances, and ascribed far too 
high a degree of social importance to the licentious criminality, 
which is characteristic of eastern creeds. He looked upon _ 
the system with that peculiar iconoclastic spirit, which would - 
appear to have been natural to the Missionary, and which, 
though an important element of success, was unfavourable to 
the development of a fair spirit of enquiry. To understand 
the native character, we must remember that the Asiatic who 
does evil deeds, is not therefore reckoned necessarily an evil 
man. ‘The deed may be bad, but it is not judged so, and its 
effect upon the man’s social relation, in England and in India, 
is widely different. ; 

Another fact, necessary to the comprehension of Hinduism, 
is, that a native is perfectly capable of believing two falsities, Sa 
falsity, and a truth, one of which directly destroys the other. Thus 
the pandits declare Siva to be Serbeshokteman, Omnipotent; 
but, in the same breath, deny him the first place in the Triad, as 
if the Omnipotent could be less than first. Many pandits will 
acknowledge the truth of Christianity; but they affirm, and, 
what is more important, believe, that Hinduism is equally irre- 
fragable. These, and many other peculiarities of the India 
mind, Europeans, in general, do not practically recognise ; 1 
these, together with their indisposition to examine into the 
ulterior reasons for native superstitions, inclingsthem rather to 
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laugh at “ the Hindu’'s foolery,” than either to understand, or 
to remedy it. We may give one instance for the sake of 
illustration. One of the names: of Siva is Nilakanta, or 
“the blue throated;” and almost all Europeans, who notice 
the fact, ridicule the idea. It cannot be denied-that there 
is something absurd, to a European mind, in the idea of 
a blue-throated Deity. Such is not the effect upon a Native. 
He sees, in the image, the impersonified God, who, in love 
for the world, swallowed the poison evolved in the foam with 
the Amrita, and saved the Universe: and the blue tinge is to 
him, the living evidence, that the God, he adores, is also a 
World-Preserver. 

The whole basis of exoteric Hinduism rests upon those dog- 
mas, which (having regard to the authority of the hereditary 
priesthood) are called Brahminical, and of all the divisions 
of the system, the nature and extent of the Brahminical power 
appears to have been most unfairly treated. The Brahmins 
are invariably represented, as a proud and dominant caste, whose 
omy weapon was fear, and who, while they punished severely all 
recusants from their faith, left to their humbler countrymen 
but few of its advantages. To understand, however, the very 
peculiar position at present held by the order, we must recir 
for a moment to its earlier history. 

That a successive importation of conquerors has taken 
place in India, and that the system of caste is of gradual 
establishment, must, we think, be evident from the physical dis- 
parities, which exist between the races, and which cannot be ac- 
counted for, on the supposition, that the modifications were 
all made from some previously equal race. The general (and 
we believe the most correct) theory is, that the Sudras, entering 
India from the North-West, about 3,500 years ago, cleared 
the country alike of its forests, and of the aboriginal races 
who inhabited them, and finally settled down to the quiet 
‘and permanent occupation of the soil. ‘The second race, the 
Kshetriyas, one of the great warrior tribes, another branch of 
whom had founded the empire of Darius, poured ‘into India 
like a flood, and fertilized more than they destroyed. With 
the hereditary gregariousness, which they have displayed in 
every corner of the globe, they raised and beautified enormous 
cities; and the ruins of Kanouj and Magodha, and the lost 
Palibothra, attest the architectural genius of those, whose 
forefathers may have founded Babylon and Nineveh. The 
Brahmins, or third family, brought with them a more northern 
blood, and a creed disfigured by all the wild extravagancies of 
northern imaginations. Another division of the same tribe, it is 
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supposed, and probably about the same time, — Europe, 
e difference — 


and occupied the great islands of Scandinavia. | 

between the severe climate of- the northern forests, and the ener- 
vating miasma of the eastern jungles, gradually affected creeds 
originally,-perhaps, the same ; and the nature of the change is 
well represented in their ideas of heaven. The Northern, burning 


with martial instincts, and the peculiar enthusiasm, which springs — 


from a powerful physical organization, pictured his heaven, 
as a Walhalla, or an Elysium of eternal battle and eternal 
drunkenness. The Oriental realized his idea of bliss in the half- 
sleeping Narayana, borne on the lotus blossom over the ocean 
of eternity, and gazing with half closed eyes at the luxurious 


movements of the ballet girls of heaven. The struggle imme-_ 


diately commenced between the disciplined and civilized Kshe- 
triya, and the more energetic Brahmin; and its first develop- 
ment appears to have been in Kanouj. At first, either the nature 
of the Kshetriya worship, or their superior learning, rendered 
them alike insensible to the reasoning, and to the swords 
of their Brahminical enemies. The latter however found 
means to detach from them a portion of their number, whom 
they designated the sons of flame, (Ugnikal), and vanquished 
the warrior caste throughout Northern India; from whence they 
gradually spread southward, greatly assisted by the series of ca- 
tastrophes, which form the subject of the Ramayana. 

In the midst of this theory, however, the antiquarian is per- 
petually perplexed by the recurrence of the Buddhist creed, 
under various forms, and in such widely separated districts, that 
he is led to believe it was once a dominant religion. We are 
told that Buddhism must have been the earliest creed, and 
extant before the arrival of the Brahmins, with whose faith it 
carried on for years a fong and destructive contest. We scarce 
think that the theory of those, who assert that Buddhism is an 
original creed, i. e. one of the earliest, of which we have any 


information, can be now maintained. Strong as the evidence of — 


monuments and sculptures may be, those of the human mind 
are still stronger, and a rationalistic faith can never precede 
superstition. It invariably grows out of it, and is nourished by 
peace angl luxury. We may imagine that the faith of the Sudras, 
at the time of their first entry into India, was one of the vulgar 


kinds of paganism, such as exists in Borneo, and the Eastern 


Archipelago; while the original Kshetriya belief was a ki 
Zoroastrian idolatry, that is the worship of the Supreme Being, 
under the symbol of fire, but mixed with rites of a more de E 
character. Of this some traces still exist. The worshi of Tndra, 
or the sun, is evidently much older than thatof any er Dei Ye 
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and the pandits frequently fail to reconcile his powers, as des- 
cribed in the elder writings, with his insignificance in the Pura- 
nas. * The story of his formal deposition, too, has never been 
fairly examined. In the lapse of years, when the tribe had become 
wealthy, and comparatively peaceful, the rationalistic creed of 
the Buddhist crept in, and, from its peculiar adaptation to the 
consciences of an evil race, spread rapidly over Northern Hin- 
dustan. On the arrival of the Brahmin, with His dogmatical 
belief, he found it impossible to grapple with this intangible faith, 
and proclaimed its extermination by fire and sword. As we have 
before said, the treachery of a portion of the Kshetriyas threw 
the sceptre into the hands of the new race; but the Buddhist 
„Still relied upon his co-religionists of the extreme south. The 
king of Lunka-dwipa, or Ceylon (and perhaps Travancore), ad- 
vanced to the aid of the Northern Kshetriyas; and the balance 
of power became so equal, that Rama, the Lord of the sons of 
Flame, found it necessary to rouse the wild tribes of the Deccan, 
i. e. Hunuman and his monkies. The Buddhist prince was 
driven back to the south; and Rama, with the assistance of the 
Deccan tribes made use of, and probably improved the causeway, 
called Adam's Bridge, and, passing into Ceylon, defeated Ravan 
in his own stronghold. 

The victorious Brahmins, with a salutary dread of a renewal 
of the contest, conceded to the remains of the Kshetriyas a place 
Only second to their own. The Sudras still formed the bulk 
of the nation: and the more wealthy and powerful of their 
number were raised from their fellows, invested with a divided 
poita, and formed into a separate caste of Voisyas, or merchants. 
Then the system began to roll itself up, and the Brahmins, by 
constructing their genealogies, for ever shut out from them- 
selves the moving power of most religions—the principle of 
propagandism. 

_ At was now that the era of law-making may be presumed to 
have begun: and, as the Brahmin was, through the predomin- 
ance of his creed, in possession of all religious power, and 
through the swords of the Ugnikal, nearly omnipotent in 
temporal matters, it is natural to suppose he would legislate for 
his own benefit. The priests did so, but, like Clive in the treasury 
-of Marshedabad, considering the temptation and the opportuni- 
“ty, we wonder that they took so little. They established, in the 
very outset, a regulation, which distinguishes them from every” 
other hierarchy, that has ever existed in the world. They de- 
manded sounn from the state. Possessed of illimitable power, 
they condemned themselves and their successors to erpetual 
hereditary beggary, and gave the first great example of the sys- 
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tem, which has been styled in Europe the vee 


They demanded no treasures, save those derived e attach- 
ment of the people, and no défence, save their own sanctity." To 
support the latter in the popular estimation, they filled the! e 
ature of the country with wild fable, or wilder reasoning, the 
whole argument of which turns on the majesty of the Brahmini- 
cal order. By these means, and bya firm belief in their own as- 
sertions, which is peculiar to the Brahmin, they gained a controul 
over the minds of their countrymen, which is only to be parallell- 
ed, by that of a general of the order of Jesus over his subordinates. 
It has been usual to represent the dominance of the Brahmins, as 
an unmitigated despotism, detested by the subordinate castes, and 
only submitted to from fear. We doubt it greatly. The Asiatic, e 
in all countries, and in India in particular, had much rather have 
his faith settled for him, than reason about it for himself; and 
it is far more suitable to his idiosyncrasy to consult the ever 
ready monitor, than to examine into the question in dispute. A 
native loves indolence in religion, as well as in physical action, 
and with the same sudden bursts of frantic excitement. He loves 
the regular order of society, and the external observances, which 
constitute his devotion, and which render him continually depen- 
dant on the Brahmins. Natives resign themselves wholly to 
that feeling, which has held sway even in England—the rever- 
ence for authority, simply as such, which chains the intellect 
under the title of implicit faith. Moreover the Brahmi 
have for ages stood in the place of a middle class, of a perma- 
nent public opinion, emanating from a body reverenced by the 
people, and one, which, as a body, the sovereign dares not touch. 
In this respect they correspond with the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of the middle.,ages. They stand between the armed 
bureaucracy, who in all ages have ruled India, and the mass of 
the people: and their voices, though individually impotent, were 
all powerful in their collective strength. Bad as the dominion 
of the superior caste might be, and very bad it was, still it was 
better than none at all: and, in a time of general disorganiza- 
tion, when the Hindu had no motive, either in his creed, orin his 
social circumstances, to abstain from crime, he did abstain, be- 
cause of the repressing influence of the Brahminical order: an 
thus society was held together. * 











* It must be confessed, however, that they took care that their appeal to this nobli 
principle should be a safe one. ‘They engrossed all kuowledge; they made the other 
castes dependant on them for almost all the acts of life; and they established, ast 
faith of the people, that all belonged of right tothe Brahmin, and that the È 
duty of religion was to restore to him what was his own. It was mu at 
sented to forego the use of any part of it. In this the Brahmin was descendir 
to tho Sudra—the god to the slave, J a 
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We have been led to make these remarks, partly because 
they form an appropriate introduction to the review of a work 
which is essentially Brahminical, and partly becanse we would 
suggest a few ideas, which may be worked out at leisure by 
more learned men, upon an important caste—important be- 
cause they are the earthly gods of one-ninth of the whole 
human race, and even more important in their connection with 
the development of the human mind. That they are evil, and 
the cause of much evil, we do not venture to deny, but they are 
not so evil as Hindus would have been, if deprived of their 
repressing authority, and without a better one substituted in 
its place. They may be, at the present moment, a chain upon 
the Hindu intellect: but as a body, they are still in advance of 
their countrymen in civilization, in learning, and in physical 
qualifications. 

Turn we to our book. We have said, it is essentially Brahmin- 
ical, and written chiefly to support Brahmins. The original 
has, from various circumstances, excited unusual interest among 
the European philologists: but the Bengali translation is the 
book now under dissection. It was made about 120 years 
ago by a pandit, named Kirtibas, who takes the opportunity of 
closing each paragraph by some sentence of magniloquent self- 
glorification. It was first printed and published at the Serampore 

ress, where an old pandit, named Joygopal Torkolunkar, added 
many valuable emendations. As a translation, it is simply 
contemptible. Kirtibas has availed himself of all the stories 
originally composed by Valmiki: but his work is no more a 
translation, than Milton is of Dionysius the Areopagite, or 
Gulliver's Travels of Lucian’s Vera Historia. It is written, too, 
in a jingling word-catching metre, that ig far inferior, even in 
harmony, to the sonorous march of the Sanscrit couplets. This 
metre, which is a rhymed hexameter, is interrupted by bursts 
of poetry, into which the whole power of the poet appears to be 
expended, and in which there is a faint approximation to lyric 
excellence. If we could imagine Milton’s Paradise Logt translated 
into rhyme by a half educated cobbler, with some of “ Watts 
Divine Songs” stuck in various places, and the whole recited 
to a jury of critical tailors, we should gain some idea of the 
Bengali Ramayana. Its stories are more offensive, its language 
more indecent, than in the original; and the whole is tainted 
with an air of downright vulgarity, which would have made 
Valmiki turn aside in disgust. It has however a peculiar 
excellence of its own: it is rhymed prose of the most perfect 
kind. We cannot call to mind a single instance of a rugged 
verse, or one in which the words are inverted from their most 
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ordinary prose order. By alaw peculiar to Bengali, age 
in poetry recovers its Sanscrit original, andthe con 
sonants are removed. The constant presence of the inherent 
vowel, or liquid *‘ o,” is thus made to impart a softness to tlie 
measure, which the most uncouth words cannot wholly remove. 
It is to be regretted that neither this work, nor its kindred 
Mahabharata, has ever been translated. It is perhaps too im- 
mense as a whole, as it contains 28,000 lines—more than twice 
as much as Homer's Iliad: but portions might still be transla- 
ted, and give a fair picture of Bengali poetry. Moreover a great 
many of the Bengali books would, if translated, expose the 
translator to a charge of offending against public delicacy ; 
though the said public puts Lempriere’s Dictionary into every” 
boy’s hand; but from this evil the Ramayun is, to a great extent, 
free. With the exception of a few passages, which could not 
be rendered into a modern tongue, there is nothing which 
might not be laid on every drawing room table in the country. 
We have however little hope that such an undertaking will ever 
be accomplished, although it would undoubtedly throw a flood 
of light on native ideas. Almost every Bengali, in Bengal 
proper, is acquainted with this poem: but as nine tenths of 
the people cannot read, they are obliged to rely upon the ser- 
vices of rhapsodists, like the Hellenes in the time of Homer. 
These rhapsodists, or kot’haks (talkers), as they are popularly 
styled, take their stand upon any vacant space, and erect a small 
awning, under which they ensconce themselves, and there, for 
hours together, they pour forth, or rather scream, the Ramayun, 
Mababharat, and other popular poems. The multitudes, who 
crowd to these exhibitions, instead of crushing round the 
speaker, as the boors do in England, sit down in a circle, and 
give themselves wholly up to the inspiration of the rhapsodist. 
The latter never attempts anything like mannerism, though he 
sometimes “‘ tears a passion to rags,” but allows his words, 
as it were, to pour out of his mouth, without attention to any- 
thing save their obvious meaning. The people, sitting around, 
evidently accede their full and implicit belief to the prodigies 
related ; and frequently the whole crowd makes some sudden 
impulsive gesture, illustrative of the progress of *the story. i 

Of the whole story, we shall say little or nothing. It has been 
sung, and written, and dinned, into the ears of every person in- 
terested in Indian affairs. It has already been twice detailed in 
these pages, and we have no intention of inflicting it a third time. 
Our business is with the poetry, and the spirit of the poetry; and 
we can best illustrate both by somewhat copious translations, 
The scene opens in heaven ; and here we may observe, that the 
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far as we know, never begins with an invocation, 
but ts the “dramatis person’ at once upon the stage—a 
feature in which it differs materially’from itsSanscrit prototype. 


Above all things on earth do they, the heavenly lands, appear, 

Where the mighty “‘ wielder of the club” is by Lakshmi seated near : 
There rears its head aloft in air the wondrous matchless tree, 

“ The tree of purpose,” thatall gifts to all mankind gives free ; 

Ther’ sun and moon by day and night in ceaseless lustre shine, 

And, at its foot, there riseth up an edifice divine. 

Sri Vishnu’s bright and lustrous throne is raised up above ; 

There Vishnu sits in cross-legged form* “the guardian of the grove.” 
A wish was in the secret heart of Vishnu deep compressed, 

“ I, who am one sole Godhead, I in four will be expressed.” 

Shri Rama, Bharat, he became, Satrugna, and Lakshmun, 

One godhead in four parts expressed, sat Vishnu Narayun ; 

And Sita too, in Lakshmi’s form, was Rama seated by ; 

The umbrella gilt o'er Rama’s head, Shri Lakshmun held on high ; 
And Bharat and Satrogna wave the cowstail chowries near, 

While worships there, with folded hands, the reverent wind-lord Seer. 


The wind-lord is Narada, who is surprised at the sight, and en- 
quires of Siva what it may mean. Siva informs him; and Brahma 
and Narada descend to the world below, to seek the maħ, who is 
to sing the history of the Avatar.- They find him in a wood, in 
which he prowls, as a dacoit, and, true to his profession, endea- 
voursto slay them. Brahma however contrives to awaken his 
remorse, by pointing out the guilt he has incurred in slaying 

- Sunyasis. 
_ Whoso one cow has impiously slain, 
Whoso one hundred on the battle plain, 
Their guilt shall equal be, their punishment the same. 
Who dares an hundred cows deprive of life, 
Who kills a woman, be she maid or wife, 
Guilty are both alike, both lead a guilty life. 
Who slays one hundred of the female face, 
Who kills one Brahmin,—destitute of.grace, 
aa in guilt, shall share an equal resting place. 
ho kills a Brahmachari let him fear ; 
Great are his sins : but thou, Ratnakur, hear ! 
The murder of a Sunyasi, what punishment can clear ? 


The scale of crime, and the graduated value of buman life, 
is here somewhat singularly exemplified : 
; One hundred soldiers — one cow. 
One hundred cows = one woman. 
One hundred women = oné Brahmin. 
A Brabmin’s life is therefore worth that of ten thousand 
soldiers, which is very nearly the popular acceptation of their 
relative value. MRatnakur is terrified at his guilt; but, after n 
while, bethinks himself, that, as his booty is shared by his 
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parents, his sin ought to be so too. He ail 
Brahma, who sends him to consult them. ~ TA 
negative; and Ratnakur, in’ terrible remorse, thro 
the feet of Brahma, and demands assistance. 


him, after some difficulty, to utter the name of Rama: and, the — 
instant the holy words had escaped his lips, y itis ae 
absolved. Brahma departs to heaven, and Ratn ses 
himself to a terrific course of penance. « nae 


The name of Ram he still repeats ; in one place, still he sate, 

And all his fleshy outward parts wild ants and insects ate : 

His flesh consumed, they dug within, and ate his heart for food ; 

The kushi grass and prickly thorn grew round him as it would. 

They ate the flesh, they ate the skin, they scarcely left the bones: © 

The Muni still within the Mound the name of Rama moans. ~ 


Brahma once more descends, changes the name of Ratnakur 
to Valmiki, the ‘‘ ant eaten,” and instructs him im the plan of 
the Ramayun. After the argument, which is not worth transla- 
tion, the poet celebrates the pedigree of Rama; and the following 
extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the imbecility of the 


stories scattered through the book : 


= 
Before this nether world was made, the Holiest Being lived, © * pA = 
Brahma, Narayun, Siva’s self, from him their life derived. 
"These godheads three one sister had, a female deity ; . = 


The godheads three bestowed on her the name of Kandini. ~ 
Jarut, the holy Muni’s son, Narad by merit tried, 

They summoned, and to him they gave their sister as a brid 
Then danced and sung the godheads all, and Narád with the rest, 
And with a daughter, Bhina named, the couple soon were b 

A Raja, Jamadugni named, received her as his wife ; 

On earth, incarnate in her house, Sri Vishnu sprang to life. 


And so on. Be it understood the doggrel of the translation is 
not among the sins of the translator. It is simply a copy of the 
original. ‘This dull ljst rolls on for about five hundred lines, after 
which we arrive at the main point of interest ìn the first canto, 
viz. the descent of the Ganges. Passing over Sagor, his six 
thousand sons, the pans of milk, in which they were nouris a 
and the spades, with handles, eight miles long, by which the 
dug their way through the tortoise back, we come to the births 
Bhagirath, who finally succeeded in bringing down the Ganges. — 









Childless the sorrowing Rajah is; no comfort can be brought: 

With his two beauteous wives once more his capital he sought. 
‘The Gunga to obtain the king a mighty effort made, ‘ae 
For many a fasting year of pain his strict devotions paid. — 
And now with biting hunger faint, and now half dead with thirst, — — 
An hundred million years he spent, in Brahma’s praise immersed; 
And Ayodhya’s wide spread realm was left withouta king. E 3 9 
Then Brahma, the creator, deep reflects hig minds within. ee 
“ I've heard that of this solar race Narayun shall be born,  ă  ě  ăě f 
Yet how can that be, if the race is childless left forlorn 2" tay a = 
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In dorp and earnest thought reflect tbe bright celestial train, * 
And Siva the Destroyer send to Ayodhya’s plain. oE. 
Alive the monarch had po in his own land two brides, 
And on bis wondrons bull to them the stern Dread-giver rides. 
The two wives gently he addressed, the stern Asuras’ foe; 
“ Ye twain shall have a beauteous son, my blessing I bestow.”’ 
His blessing on them then bestowed the stern Asura’s foe; 
Glad-hearted at his word to bathe the wives of Dilip go. 

— > = > . 


In due time one fair wife again a mother’s pains begun; °* 

But a shapeless lump of“lesh she bore, instead of a fair son. 
Their son upon their lap, the two in mighty trouble rage, 

“ O Siva triple-eyed ! is this the beauteous son you gave ? 

It is but flesh, it ‘hee no bones, it cannot even walk, 

And all the sneering world will see, and all the world will talk.” 
The women took it on their laps within a basket placed, 

And angry to the river's brink to drown it went in haste. 

It chanced a learned Brahman did the women going view, 

And, deeply meditating, he the will of Siva knew. 

The Mani them addressed, “ The child upon the road place ye, 
And he will pity, whosoe’er th’ afflicted child shall see.” 

At his command they placed the child, and forthwith parted home: 
In bis eight limbs decrepit, there bathe a sage had come. 

The holy sage could scarcely walk ; his limbs were bent awry ; 
He gazed upon th’ afflicted child, while slowly passing by 

The Muni, in eight limbs diseased, the boy viewed hanghtily, 
And in his heart he angry said *‘ That child is jeering me ; 

if thus in ridicule he laughs at me, that shapeless boy, 

My heavy carse, by Brahma’s might, his body shall destroy. 

Baut if from earliest birth his form has thus distorted been, 

My mightier blessing shall restore his body wholly clean.” 

Like Vishnu in his wer he stood, though thus decrepit all, 

On whomsoe’er his blessing came, no evil could befall. 

He, in eight limbs decrepit, spake, and saw, in high surprise, 

The son of Dilip rise in health, all healed before his eyes. + 
The queens the Muni called ; the two heart-grieving queens obey ; 
Heart glad they took their son again, retook their homeward way. 
Then all the neighbouring Brahmins came, and made high festival, 
And, from his wondrous monstrous birth, him Bhagirath they call. 
I pandit Kirtibas, who am first poet on the earth? 

In this first gentle canto sing of Bhagiratha’s birth. 


Lhe boy is insulted at school with the name of bastard, and 


his mother, with many tears, informs him of his parentage. 


We pass over sundry other adventures, and come to the story of 


the bringing down of the Ganges, which, as a favournble speci- 


‘en of the poem, we shall extract at some length, preserving 


the irregular rhymes of the Bengali translator :— 


This Bhagirath contented, heard, and looked right merrily, 

And to his loving mother’s face thus merrily spake he, 

“These mighty kings of Solar race were mighty fools I deem. 

Who, without labour, hopes to win from heaven bright Gunga’s stream? 
If such in truth my name, and you a true descent do trace, 
Vil bring bright Gunga down, and win salvation to my race. ~ 
Weeping, bis mother answered him, ** I crave of thee, my boy, 

Such worship thou’lt not pay; alone thou art thy race's — 

He turned to go, he would fot hear bis pleading mother's word 4 

Io legal form at once the King of angels he adored, 
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But as his mother’s tearfal face before his mind uprose, ike —— — 
His eyelids quivered tearfally, and back to her goes ; — e Ee a 


Before his grie mother’s feet obeisance he preferred, ; ayn 

And then depa forth, and prayed into the angels Lord. A p ioy 
Fasting from all, to Indra’s praise mysterious runes he said, TEF 

For sixty. thousand hungry years to Indra worship paid. 

The mighty runes the God constrained; he dared not stay within ; 

Forth Indra came, the Lord of Fire, and blessing gave to him. 

“ Raja, whose progeny art thou ? of what race dost thou spring ? 

I grant thy wish, wh er it be : ask what thou wilt O 

He, meet obeisance humbly made, to Indra gave reply, . 

“ Of Solar race ismy descent ; king Dilip’s son am È . 

Of sixty thousand mighty sons was Sagor king the sire, 

And all a heap of ashes fell at Kupil’s flaming ire. 

O angel-monarch ! grant to me to take bright Gunga’s stream, 

And in that glorious act wilt thou p family redeem.” a 
Quoth the Fire lord again, “ Hear, thou of royal progeny, ~a 
To give to you bright Gunga’s stream, O king, rests not with me. 

If I my blessing give to thee, bright Gunga thou wilt bring. 

To Siva worship pay ; adore the great destroying king. 

Within a mountain's darksome cave must Gunga first remain ; 

Then call on me, O King, and I will set her free again.” 

At Indra’s feet the King again his meet obeisance paid, e 
Then to the “ Monster slaying lord,” to Koylas mount he sped. 
Fasting he prayed, and fasting still repeats his earnest prayers, 

And fasting ever worshipped thus for twice five thousand years. 

Said the Destroyer, ** Hear, O thou of royal race the son, a * 
Wherefore such painful sacrifice in hunger hast thou done ?~ ~ 

Now Siva’s blessing be on thee : the stream shalt thou receive. 

To Vishnu go, and once again thy heartfelt worship give.” 

At the Destroyer's feet the King a meet obeisance paid, 

To Vishnu’s heavenly seat once more, to Lakshmi’s lord, he sped. 
Within twelve circling hours the King a million texts repeats ; 
Intrepid with his head all bare he faced the solar heats : 

For four mosths in the cold within the gelid river stayed, 

In heat and cold for forty years a painful worship paid. 

The mighty ranes the god compelled ; he dared not stay within ; 
Vishnu came forth, and gently thus his blessing gave to him. 

“* At thy high penances and deeds amazement seizeth me ; : 
What wouldst thou, son Of mighty kings ? what can I give to thee ?” 

* Full sixty thousand mighty sons from Sagor king were sprung,” 

(So answered Bhagirath the king, of Solar race the son), 

“ By Kupil Muni’s flaming ire they all of them were slain. 

But, Gunga once obtained, on earth they all would live again,” 

The Wiclder of the quoit replies, a smile within his eye, 

“ Am I the Gunga’s sire, O king ? of Gunga what know I ?” 4 
Swiftly replied the king “ If thou the reas wilt not give, i — 
Low at thy feet my soul I yield, I will no longer live.’ 

Narayan heard content, on him bestowed a solace kind, t 


“ In holy Brahma’s glorious heaven, thou Gunga’s stream shall find.’” — 


What common water there remained on Brahma’s holy seat, . * 
Narayun took, and bore away in innocent deceit. os ae 
Narayun forthwith went, and stood before the Maker's face, ——— 
And the Creator reverently arose, and gave him place. 3 —— gi — > 
And water for his feet he sought : within his house was none ; Pir es — 
The Malasis were empty all, as dried up by the sun. s Sui EN 
Of Gunga’s water then a thoaght within his mind uprose, — Kag 
And speedily, the stream to bring, himself the Maker goes. tig cate 
‘The water on his feet he poured, to Vishnu kc dea 3 — 
And from this act is Gunga named “ the foot-p maid : —— 
2 
— 
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Vishnu, the “ wielder of the Quoit,” unto the Rajah said fe. 

“ Go now with holy Gunga’s stream : be blessings weed ics yg 
*Who, impious, shall a bull or Brahmin slay, sae : i ` 
And yet on Gunga’s wave one blade shall lay —* | 

Of holy Kushi grass, his sins shall pass away. l = 

Whoso in Gunga bathes his mortal leaven, E pi = 

How many sins are unto him forgiven, s — 


That much to say transcends the power of heaven,” ~ 
“ Go,” said Vishnu, “O holy one ;” take Gunga down with thee, 
And free at once king Sagor’s sons thy grandsiré’s family. 
“ And Gunga, thou,” Narayun said, “ go thou now down with him, 
And free the nether world immersed in seas of deadly sin. 

* * * * + 


This carriage I on thee bestow ; 

High seated onward shalt thou go, ; 

And ever in thy march thy glorious conch shell blow.” 

The king, high seated on the car, the conch shell sounded ever, 
And after him rolled on the Gunga’s rushing river. 

I pandit Kirtibas have sung the fall of Gunga famed, 

Of Gunga, who in heaven above was Mandakini named ; 
When Bhagirath had left the sky the plains below to seck, 
With Gunga fell he down, and stood on high Suméru’s peak. 
Within the mountain’s pathless top a cavern deep appears, 
There Gunga wandered to and fro for twelve long weary years. 


She is released at last from durance, at the prayer of Bhagir- 
ath, by Airavut, the far-famed elephant of Indra :— 


To Airavut he told the word, 

The mighty beast, to action stirred, 

With long continued effort strave ; 

Four sep’rate open ways he clave, 

Within Suméru’s mountain cave, 

Through which the Gunga leaping rides, 

And in four streams abroad right joyfully she glides” 
Basu rolled south unto the Ocean wide ; 

Bhadra rushed onward on the northern side ; 

Sweta, another, sought the Western Sea ; 

Over the broad earth rolled along Alaknanda the free. 


Passing over hg Sos progress from Sumeru to Koylas, 

ivas hair, and thence to Hurdwar and 
Benares, through the ever potent penances and prayers of the 
unwearying Bhagirath, we extract a well known e 
tive of her virtues :— 


An evil Muni once there was, and Kamdúr was bis name ; 

A man more basely bad than he is yet untold to fame. 2 
Now, and c'en upwards from his birth, an harlot he obeyed ; 

To her his soul was bound in chains, and in her house he stayed. 
One day the jungle’s deepest shades he sought to get some wood, 
And there a tiger rav ning seized and slew him as he stood. 

The prowling ministers of Jom, Hell king, the soul embraced ; 
To Yama’s house in hell they bore the destined soul in haste. « 
The hungry tiger eats the flesh, and then departs again ; 

Within the jungle’s deepest shade the whitened bones remain. 


_ A carrion crow pounced down on them, and o'er the Gunga flew ; 


Avulture, as it hovered o'er, the carrion chanced to view. 


pisode, illustra- 
© 
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Her whirring Aight she envious saw; to seize the crow she sped ; 
The scre g in deadly fear along the Gunga fled. é' 
And as they — angry there, and fight, and rend, and screar a 
The dead man’s ne or which they fought, fell into Gunga’s Hisar n 
The instant that the @vil bones in Gunga’s stream were laved, 

Like Vishnu innocent of soul, the sinful sage was saved. _ 

Narayun gazing sat within the pleasant bowers of heaven, 

And swiftly from the demon’s hands the Brahmin’s soul was riven. 
They screamed with rage the servants they of Patal’s haughty lord, 
Then flew to Yama’ t, and thus their angry prayer out,poured ; 
No more of work do we ; our power from us has Vishnu torn ; 

This day, O Lord of hell's black plain ! great insult have we borne. 
Kamdir by name, a Brahmin man of sinful soul, we seized : 

To take this justly punished one from us has Vishnu pleased.” 

The Lord of Patal, Yama, heard in mingled rage and grief; 

To Vishnu’s feet he raging sped ; and made him question brief. 

And Yama wept full sore, as he at Vishnu’s footstool fell, 

“ My power away from me has passed ; I am not Lord of hell. 

©’er all the sinful souls of men extends my wide spread sway : 

Then why, Narayun, this disgrace thou’st put on me to-day ?” 
Narayun heard his wrathful speech, and gently laughing spake, aie 
‘* Gunga to nether earth has gone all sins away to take. 

The worth of Gunga’s mighty river, 
I, high Narayun, cannot tell : 

Giver of penance, hear me well ! 

As far as Gunoga’s wave shall sound, 
And o’er earth's fertile plains resound, 
So far, if thou approachest ever, 

My spirit shall rush forth the doomed ones to surround; 

And whoso’s bones to Gunga have been given, 

Though from his body has his soul been riven, 

Like Vishnu faultless he shall spring to highest heaven. 

Who Gunga’s wave shall drink, that act alone 

For all his sins most amply shall atone ; 

His body, hear, O king, his body is mine own. 

Let not your rav’ning slaves go there : the instant they appear, 

The very air shall ring with shrieks of high Narayun’s fear.” 

Yama, the Lord of Patal, heard this sentence with affright. 

I pandit-poet Kirtibas in my first canto write, 

When Kamdur’s sinful seul to heaven 

By Gunga’s power had thus been given, 

To Gour the Gunga’s waters bright 

Rolled onward in their God and man BEER. A 

Pudma, a sage, before them went, 

And Gunga followed, rolling frec. 

The monarch last, his hands he bent, 

To Gunga“wild petition sent ; =. 
** Go not the Eastern road ; there is no path for me.” 

Instant the Muni Pudma took the Pudma stream away, z 
And holy Gunga with the king straight onward took ħer way : * 
And Gunga angry muttered low a curse upon the stream, 

“ From this time forth no man shalt thou from punishment redeem.” 


These extracts will give a sufficiently accurate idea of th 
spirit of the Ramayun, and, as we have no intention either of 
recounting, or condensing, its interminable episodes, or of vic- ~- 
timizing our readers by any recapitulation of its well Enin — 
story, we will proceed to sum up its character in as few words 
as possible, and then return to our main subject, Brahminism, 
as we see it in Bengal. In the first place, the whole poem is “™ 
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totally deficient in anything like elevation of sentiment. Kirti- 
bas narrates a crime, or a virtuous action, in the same melli- 
fluous Wisliwash, and fever pauses for one instant, either to 
praise the virtue, or reprehend the villany, of which hie is so 
faithful a narrator. Every one of the Rishis and Munis, who 
constitute his favourite characters, is ill-tempered, cruel, and 
treacherous; almost all the kings are vindictive to the last degree : 
while Siva, the omnipotent destroyer, descends from heaven to 
incite two persons to a crime, for which the English language 
has not even a name. The holy sage, whose power and wisdom 
have won a sceptre from Harischandra, refuses to alleviate the 
distress of the man, whom he has ruined, by the gift of one single 
acre of ground ; and almost the whole succession of characters 
are supercilious in prosperity, and craven in adversity; while 
ingratitude appears to have been even a virtue in the eyes of the 
poet. The very words, in which his ideas are couched, though 
often sweet and liquid, lack manliness and energy: while the 
constant recurrence of puns, in the midst of pathos, is a con- 
clusive evidence of his want of sympathy with real distress. 
It is the more Singular that such should be the case, as the 
original Sanscrit, from which Kirtibas professes to have 
drawn his inspiration, is distinguished by the bold freedom of 
its style, and, if we may so speak, by the massiveness of its lan- 
guage. Listen to the invocation which opens the Sanscrit poem ; 


Lakshman’s bright brother, Sita’s Lord, hail Rama Raghivide ! 
KakiGtstha’s son, a sea of good, hail element, Brahmin loved! 
Hail, holy Rajah, bound to truth, hail Dusaratha’s son ! 

Thon hyacinthine, moveless one, thou world-delighting king ! 
Light of thy race, Ravana’s foc, hail Rama Raghivide ! 

High son of Ragha, victory ! Hail Kaushal's bliss bestower ! 
Slayer of Him ten-headed, hail ! Hail Dasaratha’s child! 
Thine eye is like the lotus flower that blosséms on the waves. 
And hail, Valmiki ! nightingale, who gently warblest forth 
The pleasant soun Rama's name, on metre’s branches borne. 
Honour to thee, O Muni Lord, ascetic, blessed indeed ! 

Thou home of every wisdom, hail, Prostration be to thee. 


Or, for we must give one instance more to prove our proposi- 
tion, take the speech of Bramha to Valmiki in fhe Sanscrit, - 
and in the Bengali. ~ In the Sanscrit, it runs thus ; 


Whatever R has seen or done, in secret or abroad, — 
Sing thou, and Rama’s comrades brave, and sing the Rakshuas tribe, 
£. And sing of her of Vaidcha,* and all or known or hid ; 
For all, that is to thee unknown, shall be to thee revealed, 
A * * * * — 
As long as on the earth shall stand the mountain and the stream, 
So long the song of Rama’s might shall circulate around : 
As long as Rama’s song shall live, that song by thee composed, 
So long shall height and depth exist ; as long as these remain, 
x» So long within the heavenly bowers shalt thou, Valmiki, dwell. 


e 


* Sita. 
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Here is the Bengali— = Fees 
Saraswati, O seer, shall stand upon your loosened tongue ; — — 
A well-twined string of words shall be by thee, O poet, sung. ~ s * 


Whate'er it be, that you may write, that shall a Shastra be ; a 
And that shall Ram on earth perform, I, Brahma, swear to thee. 7 

We fear Valmiki’s indignation would not have confined | da 
to words, could he have guessed the mode, in which his poetry 
would be murdered by this worthy (socalled) poet, sprung from 
the clime of Bengal. 

But, leaving for the present Valmiki ‘ the ant-eaten, and his 
clever and self-glorifying Bengali transformer, we wish to say a 
few words on the present condition of Brahminism and its dis- 
ciples in Bengal. Has the estimation, in which the Brahmins ~ 
were formerly held, been weakened or increased by the adventof ~ 
the British, and the introduction of a more extended system of “~~ 
education? The question is important; for it involyes,in a 
great measure, the probability of the Hindus ultimately es- 
caping from the trammels of an absurd* superstition. We kno 
it is usual to assert, that education has broken down the only rea 
distinction between the Brahmin and the Sudra, and that a dimi 
nution of the respect formerly paid to the former must neces- 
sarily result from an increase of knowledge. In the great towns 
this statement may be considered as partially correct: but it 
is far otherwise with the millions of the country, who con- 
stitute the real people of Bengal. In Calcutta, and other 
towns of the same class, many of the alumni of the College 
are the wealthiest, as well as most intelligent, portion of the 
population; and, being concentrated within a small space, 
they embolden each other in their defiance of the Brahmi- 
nical chain. The wealthy Baboo, who has learned to read 
English, and can comprehend, though he cannot feel, the verses” 
of Shakespeare and Milton, can afford to — the poor (and 
perhaps ignorant) priest, who has nothing to recommend him 
but his sacred birth and superior intellect—the latter un- 
cultivated by education, and the former secretly mocked at by the 
man of weakh and knowledge. The number of Europeans tod, 
who hang about the wealthy natives of the metropolis, tends to 
inspire them with European habits of thought, and to make the 
affeot a degree of independence beyond what they really feel 
which is frequently displayed in an appearance of insulting co 
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fempt for the Brahminical order. In the country, however, the 
Brahmin still reigns supreme. In the country too, though 
athe acquisition of European knowledge is frequently accom- 
panied by a species of theistic philosophy, it is not usual to find _ 
ethat belief openly expressed. The reverence for his orde 
never forsakes a Brahmin ; and as an avowal of his liberal prin- 
ciples would shake that feeling of respect, he conceals them in 
his own breast, until time and growing selfighness gradually 
eradicate them altogether, and he sinks into an “ orthodox 
Hindu,” with a full belief in the surpassing virtue of the Gunga, 
and in the existence and power of three hundred and thirty 
-millions of preposterous deities. Every Brahmin too is a gen- 
— eman. The consciousness of being first in whatever society 
.. he may be thrown, and the feeling of perfect security from in- 
sult or impertinence, impart to his manner that easy dignity, 
which we generally conceive to be peculiar to the finished Euro- 
pean gentleman, and which conduces in no slight degree to his 
influence over the minds of the masses. 
On the other hand, every circumstance of his life, even the 
most minute, tends to confirm the subjection of the Sudra. 
He is still inferior to the Brahmin in knowledge—a circumstance 
of much more importance in the East than among the brutaliz- 
ed peasantry of Europe—and perceives strongly the disparity 
(both in reality, and in opinion) between bis own class, and that 
of the haughty priest. He bas been taught by his mother from 
his infancy to make a deep reverence as the Brahmin passes by; 
and, even in his maturer years, the sight of the Paita elicits from 
his lips the almost involuntary ‘ Prandm, Mahashai, that is, 
Prostration, Sir: and the outward action is a fair index to 
theemotion. Again, all questions of caste—of the never ending 
social disparities, which cripple the Hindu from the instant 
of his birth—can only be determined by one, in whose veins runs 
the sacred blood, and the influence of that mysterious principle 
which answers in the East to the European idea of apostolical _ 
— To understand the number and importance of 
these questions, and thereby gain a clue to the necessity for 
ceaseless BGrahminical intermeddling, we shall state what these 
tes are : and the following detail may be the more interesti g 
m the ignorance, which still prevails among Europeans at 
+ subject, e 
_The popular idea we believe, even among Anglo-Indians, with 
respect to caste, is that it is comprehended in four great divisions, 
each of which has its separate privileges, and individual duties 
to perform. In reality, there are upwards of forty, each 
_ which is, for all social purposes, a distinct and separate ord 
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and possesses as complete an individuality, as that which di 
the Englishman and the Kalmuk. In the first place; t 
are many grades, or Sréni, even of Brahmins, although’ all — 
may be ranged under three great divisions. a ail 

I. The Rarut, or Brahmins of Raur, so called, from then . 
trict in which they were settled, who are thus subdivided: 

1. The Kurns. The signification of this word is sim 
“ familied :” aid it corresponds more nearly with the S 
Hidalgo, or “ son of somebody,” than with any word of English 
derivation. Instituted by Bullal Sen, to infuse new en 
into the Brahminical priesthood, they have ever since 
themselves haugbtily apart, alike from their own caste, as 
all others. The Kulin par excellence, he whose fi 
never been tainted by the admixture of any —— 
the pure “blue blood” of India, possesses immense privi- 
leges ; and it is well for his countrymen that the number 
his equals is so limited. Of these privileges, the most kno! 
and (socially) the most iniquitous, is, that the Kulins can m 
any number of wives they please, without the expense of main: 
taining them: and the father of the twentieth bride is equal 
bound with the father of tbe first to pay a dowry to the nob 
bridegroom. 

2. ‘The BuanGas. Literally ‘the broken, so styled from 
being the children of a Kulin, who has married the daughter of 
an inferior Brahmin, and thus broken his 4é#, or line of de- 
scent. They are however nearly as honourable as the former, 
and possesg the same privileges of marriage and relationship. 

3. Banasasa, “ of good family.” The descendants of such 
broken Kulius, as have married girls of their own caste. E 

4. Srorriya. Thgse who are skilled in the Shastras. This 


class possesses only eight of the nine qualities appertain to mea 
l y eig q pp ning = 





















a Kulin—viz. good conduct, respect, learning, renown, fo 
for pilgrimage, piety, asceticism, ability to read the Veds, and 
liberality. The Srotriyas possess no liberality. The nam : 
the principal families of these four grades are Mukhapédh 
(Mukerjea), Bandapddhyaya (Banerjea), hres ave dae 
terjea), Gangap&adhyaya (Ganguli), and Ghosal. - 
II. The Barenpras, or Brahmins of Barendra, are. £ o 
named from the district, and; in like manner, subdivided into 
four grades, similar to the former ones, but under some hat 
different names. The family appellations most common are 
Maitra, Rudra, Sandel, Lahuri, Bhaduri. — — — 
III. The Saprasa TIS, or original Brahmins of Bengal The 
are now denominated Vaidiks, literally, those skill 
learning of the Vedas, an accomplishment however- 
they cannot now lay claim. They are also subdivided 
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agrades, the Pasch-atya, or western, and Dakshin-atya, or south- 


= 


rp, each of which is, for all social purposes, a separate caste. 
* THE KSHETRIYAS. 


_ The warrior caste. Of this great caste no representative exists 
in Bengal, as the few who claim that honour, though called 
Kshetriyas, are not allowed by the pandits to be of pure descent.* 


VAISYAS. s 
The merchants. Of this caste there are none in Bengal. 
: SUDRAS. * 


The best pandits, and especially those who are skilled in 


genealogical learning—the Indian Burkes and Debretts—declare 


that theré exist no families of genuine Sudras in Bengal, as 
they have all become corrupted by intermixtures. By that uni- 
versal system of forbearance, however, without which the res- 
traints of caste would be intolerable, the name of Sudra is 
accorded to them, and the various Srénz take rank, as though 
they really belonged to the fourth class. 

Among the Sudras, the Kayasthas are decidedly the first 
in point of rank, not only from their superiority of birth, 
but from the eminence, which many of their members have 
attained. It has been a custom among them, for a consider- 
able period, to allow their children to remain under tuition 
longer than is usual among Hindus, and hence the saying 
has almost become a proverb, that when we see a Kayasthua, 
we see a clever man. The Kulin, or more aristocratic, Kayasthas 
are divided into two branches, the Uthar and DakShin Rarhi, 
or northern and southern divisions, the names of whose prin- 
cipal families are Mitra, Basu, and Ghosh: the Bangsaja Kayas- 
thas are also of the first rank, but the dnly name of eminence 
among them is Guha. 

The ordinary Kayasthas are nearly as honourable as the 
Kulin Kayasthas; while the names of their most numerous 
families, De, Dutt, Singh, Palit, Dhar and Kar, are all well 

nown in literature and science. Rajnarayun Mitra? a Kayastha 
eee has published one of the best antiquarian works 
ever composed by a Hindu, to prove that his tribe are descended 
from the Kshetriya, and have therefore a right to the Faita ; but 
‘the claim is disallowed, though supported by several of the 
pandits of Nuddea. The following list contains most of the 
principal subdivisions of the Sudras. 

Em: ———— and MaHEsyYAS are not numerous ; and the same 
may be said of the Kanaras. 


» The Rajfh of Burdwan is very generally allowed to be a Kshetriya. 
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SHoTas. These are chiefly coachmen and grooms ; but B 
mins are allowed to visit their houses, and eat fruit and wate: 
their hands. 

MALAKAR. This grade derives its name from the garland 
or malas -of flowers, which are hung about the necks of the 
Gods and Brahmins on festival days. The occupation is co 
sidered not only honourable but meritorious, and must not be 
confounded with that of the ordinary Mali, or gardener. _ Brah- 
mins eat fruit in their houses. ; : 

The Napasak. ‘his division, though- nominally — in 
of nine Sréni, contains in reality fourteen, all honourable, and 
in whose houses Brahmins can sit and eat fruit. ugh a 
belonging to one great division, they are totally interdi 
inter-marriage, Or any other form of social equality. ~~~ 

KaRMMAKAR. Ironworkers. ‘This is one of those castes, fe. 
greater part of whose members have adhered to their original = 
trade. 

Tct. Spice-sellers. They employ themselves however in all 
kinds of professions, and number many rich men among their 
ranks. 

TanTRABAYA, or Tanti. Weavers. Many have abandoned this — 
employment, and are found in all kinds of trades. 

KUMBHAKAR. Potters. 

Marr. These are the ordinary gardeners ; but the trade is fol- 
lowed by almost all grades of husbandmen. 

GANDHABANIK. Perfumers. 

KANGSAKAR. Braziers. 

Satcop. Husbandmen. 

TAMBALI. Chiefly Bazár men, sellers of pan and betel. 

Barut. Preparers of pan and betel. —— 

Napir. Barbers. k — 

Marra. Confectioners, or sweetmeat makers. These are a 
most important class of men, as every Bengali, young and old, 







only limited in his consumption of sweetmeats by the ley < 
of his purse. Bae = 
GoaLa, oR Gopa. Herdsmen. f wE 


The following are those castes, into whose house no Brahm 
of character will enter; but they may still be servants in the 
houses of the priests. * 

DEOBA. Washermen. ‘These are so degraded that they can- 
not even perform the meanest offices for the priog. — wal 


Tet. Oil pressers. Equally low. * 
_Harr. These even sell pigs, and are, Pam consequene S 








sa 
— Shoemakers. So deeply is loathe r abhorrod am am 
the Hindus, that the more orthodox — eir sli; 
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down at heel to escape the profanation of touching them. 
e shoemaker is therefore the lowest of all castes, save the 
Ms, who are scavengers and basket-makers ; ay also are the 


~The Cuanvats, or Outeasts, are held to be the leea of Hin- 
duism, wretched beings, whom it is pollution for a Brahmin 
even to look at, much less to touch. The bare contact of their 


garments cor 


npels the 


Brahmin, and the othér two higher 
castes, to wash themselves in the river.* 


s 


ae opular belief is that the Sudras are divided into thirty-six onstea; and the 
foll Suen * differing in some reapects from that in the text, has been kingly fur- 


nd to ns by a young tative Christian, 
— A OENERAL VIEW OF THE THIRTY SIX CLASSEA OF THE VARNA-SGANKANS, 
ba 5 Names. 
1 Baidya EE TEOR T mia nals 
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It ù compiled and arranged by himself. 


Profession. 








Medicine. 
Writer caste. 
Husbandry. 
Dairy. 

Spioery. 

Brazior. 

Dealor in Shells, 
Bauker. 
Jeweller. 
Goldsmith. 
Blacksmith. 
Viorist. 

Barber. 

Weaver. 
Oonfecotioner. 
Husbandman. 
Oarpenter. 3 
Spiceseller. > 
Musbandman. l — 
Fishorman, 

Dealer in eloth, 

Ditto in betel nut, &e. 


Distiller of spirits. 7 o 
Potter, a= = 
Spiceseller. tare - 


Oilman. 
Washerman. n as 
Maker of mats. 
Ditto of baskets. 
Shoe maker. 

Denler in leather. + 
Visherman, 


Monial servants. 


Seller of medicinal plants, 
Dealer in rice, &e. 
Maker of lime. 
Palki-boarer, &o. 
Day-laborer. 
Tonk digger. 
Attondant on encrifices. — 
Ditto ditto. ui Wed 
Undertaker, &o. — 
Outcast J 
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It is so impossible for a European to become perfe = 
quainted with all the mysteries of castes, that the foreg a 
list may contain a few inaccuracies; but it will be found to 
rather in its omissions, than commissions. When it is eo 
dered that in each of these castes there is a multitude of 
divisions ; that each ramification has some customs peculiar 
itself, of which every infraction is a breach of the laws of caste 
and that a great portion of the litigions spirit of a litigious raca 
is spent upon these quarrels ; we obtain a great clue to the * 
source of Brahminical influence.* im 

It is well known that this influence is still very powerful, and- 
that it operates as a formidable check to national improvement; 
but one of the Many subjects upon which Europeans, who 
written upon Indian customs, are apparently in the * 







` 
nature of the process, by which the Brahmin exercises that 


tion of direct authority, whieh belongs to him, and which consti- — 
tutes the ultimate basis of his ecclesiastical power. Let us suppose 
any man in ordinary circumstances to commit an offenee against 
the laws of caste, which renders him impure, without abso utely 
severing him from Hinduism ; let us suppose, for instance, a 
Kayastha detected eating pig's flesh: the cireumstance COMER y“ 
to the ears of the Brahmins through some party intimate 
with the offender; and the case is at onee subjected to the 
most rigorous serutiny. The delinquent will probably make 
the most solemn asseverations of innocence, and call all the 
Gods to witness, that he was, at the time, performing puja: but 
all this goes forlittle in Bengal at any time, and, in matters of 
caste, a man’s word is considered as absolutely valueless. The 
Brahmins, having satisfied themselves of the truth of the 
charge, at once publish it abroad, and prescribe a form of Pra — 
aschitra, or purification, adapted to the degree of the crime e 
committed. ‘his purification involves, not only an expendi- — 
ture, that in many cases reduces the offender to hopeless poverty, 
but also a number of dificult and disgusting ceremonies. t 
sometimes happens therefore that he resists; and he is then ~— 
declared ABYABAHARJYA, an outcast. The effect of this sentenco — 
fir surpasses that of the terrible Romanist excommunicat on, 
The man remains in his own house solitary. No man, but 
the vilest of the populace, will enter it: none will address him, 
* Upon the subject of breaking caste we muat say one word. We have frequently 
been amused by hearing sorvanta complain to thelr mistross, that such and such 
not would bréal their caste; and the snid story, vory often, implicitly eredite 
instance, wo have soon a bearer refuse to remove a oup of tea, upon the 
rhe fnot is that no cause on earth can break a man's Caste, except 
infidel, or cating cow's fosh, ‘The minor breaches may all bo! ‘ 
and, aa for thone opp, fol by servants to escape work, tho nran 
bost such disgrace ia incurred, as an English butler would 
sweep the floor. In Calentta even the major breach is of UE 


nown eases of young mon coming to am asionary for baptismi, s 
drinking with native converte;—and received back, without irene 
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unless compelled by absolute necessity; his relatives, who have 
resided in his house perhaps for twenty years, abandon it; and 
even the females of his family, who are unable to depart, over- 
elm him with reproaches. Should any one, influenced by 
e love of gold, frequent his dwelling, he also must- perform a 
‘Prayaschitra. Add to this the torment of his own conscience,” 
and we may easily conceive, that it is impossible for the 
“haughtiest spirit to hold out for more than a month. At the 
end of that time, the offender generally sends for his Purohit, or 
Brahminical Father Confessor, and declares his intention of 
submitting to the Prayaschitra. It is seldom that matters pro- 
ceed as far as this: but every man is well aware, that this terrible 
Sentence may be pronounced on the refractory. Towards the 
— ra in, as towards the Sudra, these rules afe equally strict ; 
but the Brabmin is in general more heavily punished for his 
offence. Thus, if a Sudra becomes intoxicated, he is repri- 
manded; but, if a Brahmin is guilty of the same offence, he 
must perform the ceremony of purification for a whole year, b 
macerating his body, by alms-giving, and by fasting. Th 
maceration consists in sleeping, and sitting, always on the bare 
= ground, and in wearing coarse or heavy clothing ; while fasting, 
he may eat only just sufficient to support life; and his alms- 
giving must not be less than Rs. 300. The only advantage, 
which the Brabmin has over the Sudra, is the greater difficulty 
of procuring evidence against him, and the probability that 
the funds, necessary for his alms giving, will ebe supplied by 
some Sudra Baboo. y 
Of the work performed by the modern Brahmins, and the 
duties which they most affect, it is almost impossible to obtain 
™ any correct account. They may be found in the army, in trade, 
-~ and in almost every profession connected with the use of the 
plough. A great number still adhere to their original trade of 
beggary ; anda still greater serve as Purohits in the houses of 
p the middle and wealthy classes. The office of the Purohit is a 
~~ compound of that of a secretary and a confessor. He performs 
almost all business for his protector, writes all his fetters, and 
prescribes all his necessary worship. Generally well paid, he is 
always much reverenced: and we may safely say, that, through- 
out Bengal, there is. no body of men, who possess the powers 
of the Brahmin Purohits. 
* Aga 
see oY E arodt which bo like oberia (at loess carmaniinn eet 


eater part of his life, produce a sensation much resembling that which we have dos- 
* Ae m —A producing this perfect isolation; which, as we bavo 
‘ e 








rved, so muc s the authority of the Brahmins in the great cities. 


exceedingly sorry to hear that the rapid increase of drunkenness has com- 
: o suspend this regulation; and that the intoxicated priest now 


a reprimand. 
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THe subject of the Hindu Astronomy is one, which, both 
the ground of its intrinsic importance, and on account of ther- 
many curious questions that have originated in connexion with * 
the study of it by the Western philosophers, claimed a promi- = 
nent place in our pages. The claim was allowed; and it was — 
one of the earliest subjects that we thonght proper to bring 
to the notice of our readers, in the days when the Calen ta — 
Review was very young—animosus injans. (See vol. I, p. * 

In the article to which we now refer, we treated the subject, 
and various questions connected with it, at considerable length; — 
and our present purpose is not to go afresh over the ground 
that we then traversed, or to renew the discussion of any of 
the disputable matters, that we then either considered at length, — 
or barely hinted at ;—but simply, and dona fide, to give a no- 
tice, and not a very long one, of the volume now before us. — 

The Oriental? Astronomer—our typographical resources do 
not enable us to present the alternative tide in the Tamil lan- 
guage—is a work, or more properly a collection of works, in 
Tamil, with an English translation and numerous explana- 
tory and corrective notes, by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 
an American Missionary, who has long been at the head of an 
important Educational Institution, established at Batticotta in- 
Ceylon. The work has been prepared for the use of the sw- ~~ 
dents in that institution; and, at the outset of this notice, we = 
cannot but congratulate them on the privilege they enjoy 
—of being directed in the study of this important science by — 
so capable an instructor, as Mr. Hoisington’s annotations in — 
the volume before us evince him to be. One of the very ues- 
tions, as we yemember, that we considered in the course of the 
article to which we bave just referred, was the suitableness 
of native works on astronomy to occupy the place of text-book: 
in the edwcational establishments designed for the education o 
native youth. We shall, however, strenuously adhere to 
promise we have made, and not re-open that question on th 
present occasion. In fact it does not legitimately come | 
us at present, as Mr. Hoisington’s object, as stated by himself, __ 
is a very different one from the system advocated by Mr. de 
Wilkinson, which we then controverted. The purpose of the 
present volume is not to serve as a text-book, to the super- — 
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cession of European treatises; but to furnish those who have 
made good proficiency in the European system, with the means 
of instituting a comparison between that system and the native 
one. This we reckon not only a legitimate object, but a highly 
desirable one. é 

But, apart altogether from the merits of the work as an 
educational manual, and from any consideration of the place 
that its study should occupy in an academical course, we feel 
it due to Mr. Hoisington to express our cordial thanks, in 
which we are sure that many who take an interest in the study of 
a highly important subject, will as cordially concur, for the 
achievement of a laborious task. We cannot but think that he 
has laid the scientific world under no small obligation, by ren- 
dering accessible one of aclass of works, that have been hitherto 
almost unknown; and by presenting in soclear a form the merits 
and demerits of a system, that has been extravagantly lauded 
on the one hand, and unduly depreciated on the other, by those 
who had not the means of estimating it aright. Mr. Hoising- 
tou has well merited a place in the honorable list of those, who, 
having come to India for the purpose of proclaiming the blessed 
gospel, and elevating the minds of the people of the land, 
have done much to diffuse, amongst their own countrymen, cor- 
rect and important information respecting the people amongst 
whom it has been their lot to labour, their religions, their lan- 
guages, their customs, their history, and their sciences. 

The volume before us consists of four parts;—Il1. An in- 
troduction, in Tamil and English. 2. A treatise on Astro- 
nomy, according to the system of Ullamudian, with an Eng- 
lish version. ‘The epoch of the treatise is A. D. 1284. 3. 
A modern treatise on Eclipses, by a native astronomer, with 
an English translation. 4. An appendix, containing certain 
tables, astronomical problems, and a glossary of Hindu astro- 
nomical terms. We cannot do better than take a cursory re- 
view of these parts in their order, briefly noticing any thing 
that strikes us as meriting attention. And, atthe outset, we must 
so far violate editorial etiquette as to confess ignorance—total 
ignorance, of the Tamil language. It is with the translation 
only that we can occupy ourselves; and we shall take for grant- 
ed, asin such a case we may pretty safely do, that, when any 
passage in the translation contains sense, it is tie sense of the 
original. 

The introduction is chiefly historical; and contains a very 
brief notice, abridged from Bentley, of the various Eras in 
Hindu Astronomy. Although we agree in the main with Mr. 
Bentley, as to the comparatively recent date of this branch of 
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Oriental Science, and the utter groundlessness of the pretensions, 
advanced on behalf of the Hindu treatises and tables, to a remote 
antiquity; yet we do not feel our sympathies quite going along 
with Mr. Hoisington, when he states didactically, as if e 
were unquestioned and unquestionable verities, the conclusions 
which Bentley deduces from most ingenious, and generall 
very convincing, reasonings. We would not have recommen 
ed that, in suth a work, matters should have been intro- 
duced controversially; but we think that the actual State of 
our knowledge of the subject scarcely warrants so dégmiati- 
cal a statement of various chronological matters, as Mr. Hoi- 
sington has made. ; k 
We shall refer to one passage in the sketch of the history of __ 
the Hindu astronomy, which will at once illustrate our mean- * 
ing, as to the too dogmatical character of the statements, and 
will give us an opportunity of pointing out what we conceive 
to be a misapprehension, on Mr. Hoisington’s part, of Mr. 
Bentley's meaning. We shall first give at length the passage 
from Bentley, and make a few remarks upon it; and then we 
shall give Mr. Hoisington’s abstract of it, and make a few more 
remarks upon té. — 
The passage in Bentley is as follows :— x: 
“ Early in this period, that is to say, about the year A. D. 
51, Christianity was preached in India by St. Thomas. This 
circumstance introduced new light into India, in respect of the 
history and opinions of the people of the West, and concern- 
ing the time of the Creation, in which the Hindus found they 
were far behind in point of antiquity, (their account of the Crea- 
tion going back only tö the year 2352, B. C. which was the 
year of the Mosaic flood); and that therefore they would be 
considered a modern people in respect of the rest of the world. 
To avoid this imputation, and to make the world believe they 
were the most ancient people on the face of the earth, they 
resolved to change the time of the creation, and carry it back 
to the year 4225, B. C.—thereby making it older than the 
Mosaic account, and making it appear, by means of false his- 
tory written on purpose, that all men sprang from them. But 
to give the whole the appearance of reality, they divided 
the Hindu history into other periods, carrying the first of 
them back to the autumnal equinox in the year 4225, B. C. 
These periods they called Manwantaras, or patriarchal periods, 
and fixed the dates of their respective commencements by the 
computed conjunctions of Saturn with the Sun, in the s 
manner as those of the former ages, already given, were fix 
by the conjunctions of Jupiter andthe Sun. This, no doubt, 
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* was done with a view of making the world believe, that such 
‘ conjunctions were noticed by the people, who lived in the 
* réspective periods ; and therefore might be considered as real, 
* genuine, and indisputable periods of history, founded on actual 
* observations. . 
“The following table contains the periods, with their respec- 
* tive dates of commencement, &c. 
SS SS ee eee 


























. 
Patriarch- | 
, al Periods, ! i Errors in the 
or Man- | Dates. i Moon's age. Tables used. 
wantaras. | 
-n l lst 2hth Oct. 4225 B.C.) 9th Tithiof Aswin ....| 30° 58’ 42"— 
| 2nd 13th Nov. 3841 ,, (12th do. of Kartik....; 28 12 17— 
3rd ‘Lith Apr. 3358 ,, | 3rd do. of Chaitra...| 24 43 14— 
4th [29th Aug. 2877 „ | 3rd do. of Bhadra...| 21 14 8858 — 
5th 25th Mar. 2388 ,, (30th do. of Falgun...) 17 42 55 — 
| 6th 28rd Dec. 2043 ,, (‘Lith do. of Paush....; 15 13 6— 
| th | 2nd July 1528 ,, 10th do. of Ashadh...| 11 30 8— 
| 8th | Sth Jan. 1040 ,, | 7th do. of Magh....| 7 68 22— 
| 9th [28th July 555 ,, 23rd do. of Sraban....) 4 28 28— 
Do. ended. [23rd June 31 A.D. 15th do. of Asadba...| O 13 34— 





“ The mean annual motion of Saturn was 0’ 22° * 14’ 2.” 48,” 
< and the error in the mean annual motion = 26" + ; therefore 
‘ the year, m which there would be no error in the position of 
< Saturn, would be A. D. 64 ; shewing the time when this division 
« of the Hindu history was invented.” 

We have various remarks to make upon this extract. First of 

all, we do not reckon it an ascertained, point that the Apostle 
Thomas was ever in India. It is certain that the gospel was 
preached in India at an early period by one Thomas; but it 
is not certain, that that period was the first century, or that that a 
Thomas was the Apostle. To us it appears, that the preponde- — 
rance of evidence is in favor of another Thomas, a Nestorian i 
of the fifth century. And then, supposing the fact to be AG (a 
stated, and that the extension of the Hindu chronology was made 
for the purpose indicated, is it at all likely that the Hindus — 
would have been contented with extending it only two centugies 
beyond the period assigned by the Mosaic account to the 
creation ? Would it not have been much more in accordance 
with Hindu usage, to have thrown it back to an overwhelm- 
ingly remote period, as, uccording to Mr. Bentley's own shew-  — 
ing, was done five centuries later, when, he says, “ the Creation 

=- was thrown back 1972947101 years before the Christian era ré 
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Now let us turn to Mr. Hoisington’s abstract of the aboye 
— passage. It is as follows :— 
““* About A. D. 51, Christianity was preached in India by 
St. Thomas. This gave rise to the periods called Manwan- 
‘ taras, or patriarchal periods; the dates of their respective 
< commencements being fixed by the computed conjunction of 
- Saturn with the Sun, in the same manner as those of the 
‘four ages given above were fixed By the conjunction of 
‘ Jupiter and the Sun. pe 

“This was done in order to extend the numbers in the Hindu 
< chronology beyond those of the Christian.” 

Now this abstract is liable to both the exceptions that we 
have taken to the passage from which it is abstracted, and to. 
one or two more. Be the reason of the extension of the 
Hindu Chronology what it might, Bentley gives a reason— 
which can scarcely fail (his data being admitted) to commend 
itself to all who are capable of appreciating such evidence,— 
for believing that the extension took place at the period stated, 
viz. near the beginning of the latter half of the first cen- 
tury. The only uncertainty is as to the correctness of the 
estimate of Saturn’s mean annual motion. We question whe- 
ther, even now, it is so accurately ascertained as to serve as the ~ 
basis of so delicate an argument. But as Mr. Hoisington states 
the matter, we have nothing for it but a bare assertion. It 
would no doubt have extended his introduction too far had he 
given a full statement of the reasons on which his historical 
assertions are based; but he might at least have introduced 
them with such a phrase as—‘ There is good reason to be- 
lieve," —or “ Mr. Bentley has shewn,”’—or words to the same 
effect. h 

We suspect also that Mr. Hoisington has considerably mis- 
apprehended Mr. Bentley’s meaning. At all events, he has 
stated the matter so that all his readers, who do not refer to 
Bentley's work for themselves, will certainly misapprehend it. 
Mr. Bentley states, that the Hindu Chronology was extended 
in order to evince that the Hindus existed as a people, and had 
a history, before the period assigned to the Creation by the. 
Mbdsaic chronology; and that, this extension being made, the 
Astronomers determined the commencement of nine epochs, 
by calculating the times of certain conjunctions of Saturn with 
the Sun. But, as Mr. Hoisington states it, it would appear 
that the substitution of Saturn for Jupiter was made with the 
view of effecting this extension : as if the Synodie period of 
Saturn, or the time between two of his conjunctions with the” — 
Sun, were longer than that of Jupiter, whereas it is in reality 
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shorter, in the proportion of 378 to 399. Probably however, 
this may be an inadvertence, not an inaccuracy ; and we are sure 
that? if our present notice should fall into Mr. Hoisington’s 
hands, he will regard as a kindaess our pointing it out. 

We have dwelt at greater length than we intended upon the 
Introduction to the volume, which occupies only 19 pages in 
both Tamil and English. It is therefore full time that we 
should proceed to notice the next department of the work,— 
the PARAKITHAM, or system of Hindu Astronomy. 

As the main object of the Hindu Astronomy was the rectifi- 
cation of the Calendar, and the ascertainment of chronological 
epochs, the present work, as might be expected, sets out with 

Tules for the calculation of various periods of time; and indeed 
this seems to be the main object that has been in the author's 
mind throughout. There is an apparent inconsistency in the 
second and third problems, of which not only the third assumes 
the result of the second to be known, but the second seems in 
like manner to proceed upon the result of the third. Thus the 
second teaches to find what year of the “ Salivakana era” any 
given yearis; and the rule is to multiply by sixty the num- 
ber of “cycles of sixty years,’ passed from the introduction 
of that cycle, to add the number expressing the given year's 
place in the current cycle of sixty; and then to add 349, the 
year of the Salivakana era corresponding to the introduction 
of the cycle of sixty. Thus the present year 1850 is the forty- 
third year of the twenty-fourth cycle of sixty. Hence its 
place in the Salivakana era is 23x60+43+4849=1772. By 
the converse process, the place of a given year in the current 
cycle appears to be found from its place in the Salivakana 
reckoning. But this, as we have stated, is not the case. The 
third problem is not merely the converse of the second; for 
the “ cycle of sixty” years, spoken of in the third, differs very 
materially from “ the cycle of sixty” years spoken of in the second. 
That employed in the second is a cycle of sixty solar years, com- 
mencing with A. D. 427, or the 349th year of the Salivakana 
period: while that spoken of in the second is a eycle of sixty 
mean periods of Jupiters remaining in a sign of the Zodiac, 
(or sixty twelfth-parts of his revolution) commencing two years, 
three months and thirteen days before the Salivakana era, or 
A-D. 78. We know not whether in the original these two cycles 
are called by precisely the same name. The translator, ina note, 
furnishes us with a hint of the difference; but so obscurely ex- 
pressed, thatit required no small expenditure of thought to enable 
us to reconcile what seemed so glaring an inconsistency at the 
very outset of the system. Itis well worthy of remark, that these 
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years, (or rather twelfth-parts of Jovian years) are taken, as 
implied in the technical rule, to be to Solar years as 1875 to 
1897; in other words, 1897 of these are equal to 1875 Solar 
years. Now, taking the Solar year at 365} days, this makes 
Jupiter's revolution be performed in 4,332.2 days nearly, whereas 
Laplace gives it at 4,332.6 à fort peu pres. This, it must be 
acknowledged, is a tolerable approximation to correctness on 
the part of tlie Hindu Astronomers, and creditable to them 
withal, when we consider the paucity of instrumental aids that 
they enjoyed in the ascertainment. x 

We are next instructed to ascertain the place that we 
have reached in the Kuli Yuga, which dates from 3179 be- 
fore the Salivakana, or from B. C. 3101. Here also we, 
have an opportunity afforded us of testing the accuracy of the 
Hindu determinations. We are directed to reduce years into 
days by multiplying the number of years by 1,416,106, and 
dividing the result by 3,877. This gives us the length of the 
year == +2106 days = 365d. 6h. llan. 473s. Now as the 
Hindu year is determined by the entrance of the Sun into a 
Sidereal Sign, we must compare this, not with the tropical, but 
with the Sidereal year, the length of which, as given by Laplace, 
is 365d. 6%. 9m. lls. nearly. Hence, supposing the most 
accurate European determination to be correct, the Hindu errs 
by 2m. 36s. in excess. Another method makes 576 years equal 
to 210,389 days; but this is less accurate than the preceding, 
and is probably meant only as a rough approximation. It 
should be stated, however, that the Sidereal year is subject to 
a very small secular variation, so that it may have been some- 
what longer in 3101 B. C. than at present. 

The next subject is the method of finding the moon's true 
longitude forany given day. As this is a very fair specimen 
of the Hindu methods of proceeding, we shall explain it at 
length; and this, we believe, will be best accomplished by means 
of an example. Let it be required then to find the moon’s true 
longitude for the two millionth day of the Kali Yuga. It is 
first assumed that the moon’s mean motion in longitude is 13° 
10’ 35” per day, and that the mean daily motion in longitude of 
her apogee is 6’ 41”; the difference of these = 13° 8’ 54”, is 
the mean daily motion of the moon from her apogee. Now it 
is assumed that, at the instant of the Kali Yuga, the moon 
was in the first point of Aries, and that her apogee was in longi- 
tude 6’. 29° 43'. The next assumption is, that, after a period 
of 1,565,411 days, the moon and her apogee return to the same 
position with reference to each other and the ecliptic. Conse- — 
quently, at the end of this period, we have the longitudes of the 
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moon and apogee precisely the same as at the beginning. We 
have therefore now only to find the change of longitude in 
(2,000, 000—1,565,411 =) 434,589 days. Next, we find that, at 
the mean daily rate of motion of the moon and her apogee, the 
former in a period of 3,031 days passes over 110 conrplete revo- 
lutions, and 11* 7° 38’ 5” ; and that, during the same period, the 
apogee passes over 11* 7° 37° 11”. They therefore, at the end of 
this period, come within 54” of the same relative position, which 
they occupied at the beginning. Now this small difference may 
be neglected, and we may consider that they return to the same 
relative position at the end of each successive period of 3,031 
days. In 434,589 days there are contained 148 such periods, 
and 1,156 days over. Consequently, 1,156 days before the two 
millionth day of the Kali Yuga, the relative positions of the 
moon and her apogee were the same as at the beginning of 
the Kali Yuga; although their actual position differed by up- 
wards of 1]*. Once more, we find that in 248 days the moon 
goes through 9 complete revolutions, and 27° 44’ 40”, while her 
apogee passes over 27° 37’ 28”. These differ by 7’ 12”,—a con- 
siderable difference certainly ;—but this is neglected, and we 
consider that the moon and her apogee return to the same 
relative position, after each successive period of 248 days. In 
1,156 days there are contained four such periods, and 164 days 
more. Hence we conclude that, 164 days before the given 
day, the moon was at the same distance in longitude from her 
apogee that she was at the beginning of the Kuli Yuga. Now 
we have a table giving the true motion in longitude of the 
moon in any number of days up to 248—her mean motion 
corrected by the equation of her centre. Referring to this 
table, we find that in 164 days the moon gains 2° 25’ of longi- 
tude. As the difference of longitude at the Kali Yuga was 
G* 29° 43’, we have the actual distance of the moon at the two 
millionth day thereafter, from the apogee at the (2,000,000— 
164 =) 1,990,816th day = 6* 27° 18’, the moon being by that 
amount behind its apogee. We have now to find the actual 
longitude. Now the longitude of the apogee at the Kali Yuga, 
“and at the 1,565.41 1th day thereafter, was 6° 29° 43’. In 3,031- 
days the apogee advances 11* 7° 38’ 5” of longitude; multiplying 
this by 143, and rejecting the complete revolutions, 

advance of the longitude of the apogee of 1* 11° 46’. Again, 
in 248 days the apogee is supposed to advance 27° 44‘ 40” ; 
and consequently in four such periods it advances 3° 20° 58’ 
40". ‘These three quantities added together will give the longi- 
tude of the apogee 164 days before the two millionth day of the 
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jecting a compiete circle) 0% 2° 28’. From this we have now 
to subtract 6* 27° 18’, above found ; and the result is 5* 5° 10’, 
the true longitude of the moon on the given day. Although the 
process seems tedious, when thus explained in detail, it is in 
reality very short in practice. 

The question naturally suggests itself, what is the use of 
making so many successive rejections of complete periods, since 
it would evidently be a much neater operation to calculate the 
motion at once, by multiplying the mean daily motion by the 
number of days elapsed ? But the periods rejected serve the 
purpose of corrections; inasmuch as it appears from the exam- 
ple, that the first and third periods differ from the numbers that 
would be deduced from the assumed rates. 

We may notice, in passing, the following estimates of various 
important elements in the moon’s revolution, comparing them 
with the European determinations of the same quantities. 


Ullamudian. | Laplace. 
Moon's Anomalistic period 27d. 13h. 18m. Ss. 27d. 13h. 18m. 49s. 
- Tropical revolution. .27d. Th.45m. 6s.| 27d. Th. 43m. Ils. 
Revolution of Apsides ...3231d. 22h. 5m. 5s. 3232d.13h.48m. 53s.* 
Greatest equation of centre 5°3' | 6°17'54” 


The latter column of the table we have calculated from the 
data furnished in Laplace’s Système du monde. It has been 
ascertained that the moon moves more rapidly now than she 
did formerly—the acceleration amounting to nearly 11 seconds 
in a century. At this rate the Hindu tables are very considerably 
in error. It is to Lagrange that we owe the important know- 
ledge that this acceleration is secular, and that it will ere long 
reach its maximum. A's to the third item in the above table, 
we have deduced the Hindu estimate of it from the mean daily 
rate of the motion of the moon's apogee (6' 41”): but we have 
already stated that various corrections are introduced; andina 
subsequent part of the work, we find these corrections compre- 
hended in a single one, the application of which makes the 
revolution of the Apsides to be accomplished in 8282d. 18h. 48m. 
29s. ; differing from Laplace's estimate by only twenty-four 
seconds. There is a large error in the maximum equation 
of the moon’s centre, which will affect all the equations, and 
will render the determination of the moon's place erromeous, at all 
times, except at apogee and perigee. This will of course render 
the determination of eclipses erroncous, excepting when they 

. 


* Sir J. Herschell makes it 32324. 


j 13h. i8m. 29s—agrecing exucUly with the 
estimate of the Hindus. 
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occur very near the apogee or perigee of the moon. This error 
proceeds from under-estimating the eccentricity of the moon’s 
orbit. 

We have next rules and tables for determining the longi- 
tude of the sun and the planets, corresponding’ with those 
that we have spoken of for the moon. As the principles of all 
these are identical, it is not necessary to say aught about them. 
We shall only state a few of the elements assumed. The greatest 
equation of the sun’s centre is taken at 2° 103’: at the beginning 
of the present century it was 1° 55’ 16”. It diminishes at the 
rate of about 17” in a century; so that it would correspond with 
the Hindu estimate about 50 centuries ago. But it were too 
rash to conclude that this is the period when the equation was 
ascertained ; as it is much more likely that the ascertainment 
was made at a much later period, and made erroneously. The 
siderea] period of Mars is taken at 687 days; but a correction 
is introduced of 46’ of are in 230 years, or 12” a year, which 
will reduce it by avery minute period. Laplace gives it as 687 
days à fort peu près. Mercury's sidereal period is reduced by 
@ correction to 87°9621 days, which is very accurate. The 
period of Jupiter's revolution has been already stated, and 
compared with the corresponding period as given by Laplace. 
The periods of Venus and Saturn are also sufficiently correct. 

We must pass over all else relating to the planets, the- nodes 
of the moon’s orbit, and several other subjects, and reserve 
what remains of our space for some notice of the methods 
given for calculating eclipses, the grand ‘terminus ad quem of 
Hindu Astronomy. 

There are three methods, given in the yolume before us, for 
calculating an eclipse, whether of the sun or moon. They 
do not differ very widely from each other; but as the last, 
while it is essentially native in its method, is yet very 
considerably improved, in consequence of the knowledge of the 
European system that its author had picked up in the course 
of intercourse with individuals connected with the Batticotta 
Seminary, we shall confine our attention to it. It may be 


= 


regarded as a very fair specimen of the mode in which Mr 


Hoisington expects the influence of the Seminary to operate, 

stirring up its students to enquire into the reasons of the 
empiric rules contained in the native treatises, and so to dis- 
cover in what respects these are defective or erroneous, and to 
‘introduce the necessary improvements and corrections. The trea- 
tise, to which we now refer, is that of which we have formerly 
spoken, as forming the third part of the volume before us. It 
is compiled by Visvanatha Sastri, son of Narayana Sastri, of 
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Batticotta, near Jaffna, Ceylon. It is for the epoch 1756 
A. D. which seems to have been the year of its author's birth, 
although it was not actually composed until 1788 ; and seems to 
have been constantly improved, as its author acquired more 
accurate information, up to the time of his death in 1845. 
Like all other native treatises, this consists of detached rules, 
or precepts, each directing merely the performance of an arith- 
metical process, without the slightest hint of the reason why 
the process should be performed. Mr. Hoisington has, by his 
notes, generally made the matter pretty intelligible; and we 
believe we shall do an acceptable service to some of our readers 
by sketching a detail of the process prescribed. 

The treatise consists of thirty-three of these precepts, of 
which the first twelve relate to principles common to eclipses 
of the sun and moon, fourteen to solar, and seven to lunar 
eclipses. We shall give these precepts in detail, with such 
explanations, as may seem necessary for making them intelligi- 
ble to those, who possess a moderate amount of knowledge of 
astronomical subjects. 

l. An eclipse may be expected in those months, when the 
Sun ts in or near to the sign in which Rahu or Kethu is. Tf, 
in those months, a conjunction of the sun and moon occur in 
the day-time, there may be a solar eclipse; but if an opposition 
occur at night, there may be a lunar eclipse. 

Rahu and Kethu are the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon’s orbit. From this precept, we see, what will ap- 
pear more clearly hereafter, that the treatise takes account only 
of eclipses visible at the place for which it is composed. Euro- 
pean astronomers first ascertain whether an eclipse will occur, 
and then whether it will be visibleat a given place, or, more ge- 
nerally, over what portion of the earth’s surface it will be visible. 
But the Hindus proceed strictly on the principle, De non ap- 
parentibus, ac de non existentibus, eadem est ratio. 

2. Set down the Sutta Tinam to the time of Sun-Tising on 
the day in which the conjunction or opposition of the sun and 
moon occurs. From this subtract 1,774,192; the remainder 
is called Kandam. This Kandam should be considered as bee 
ginning on Monday. 

The Sutta Tinam is the number of days, hours, minutes 
&c., from the commencement of the Kali Yuga. The 1,774,192 
is the Sutta Tinam of the epoch for which the treatise is 
composed, viz. some Monday in 1756; for which day the places 
of the sun, moon, and moon’s nodes are known, and from 
which their motions up to the given day are to be ascertained. 

3. Divide the Kandam successively by 12,8372; 8,081 ; and 
243; and set down the quotients, marking also their respective 
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divisors. The last rematn@er will be the Kethu Vakvya, i. e. an 
argument for the Panchanka Vakya. 

Multiply by the quotients (found above) the following num- 
bers respectively, viz. 9§ 27° 48’ 10"5 11° 7° 3U 1”; and7e 
44’ 6". s 

Take the sum of these three resulis, and add it to 2% 1° 14° 27” 
(which is the Mula Druvam, or moon's epoch longitude); and 
you obtain Sasi Druvam, i. e the longitude of the moon's apogee 
at the beginning of the Panchanka Vakya. P 

This is precisely the process, which we have already explain- 
ed and illustrated by an example, for finding the longitude of 
the moon’s apogee for a given time; the only difference Is 
that another divisor (12,372) is introduced, but exactly on the 
Same principle on which the other divisors are used. 

4. To tke Sasi Dravam add the Attei Vakya, (the moon's 
tabular longitude,) and the correction, called Maniyathi ; the 
sum will be the moon's longitude. 

The Sasi Druvam, being the longitude of the moon's apogee 
for an ascertained number of days, less than 248, beforg the 
given time, the Attei Vakva is the progress that the moon mikes 
in that number of days. The correction is for the difference 
of meridians. The result of this precept will be the moon's 
longitude, when the sun rises at the first meridian. The table 
gives the correction for the place where the system was con- 
structed. It will not be difficult to form a table for any other 
place, whose longitude is known. 

5. To make the correction called Senakala. 

As this correction is merely on account of the numbers 
12,372; 3,031 ; and 248, not being strictly accurate multiples 
of the period of the moon’s anomalistic revolution, we need not 
give the precept at length, nor make any remark upon it. The 
result is of course the moon's true longitude at sunrise on the 
first meridian, called Sutta Santiran. 

6. To calculate the Sun's longitude; 

Set down the number of months passed, and the day of the 
month, as so many signs and degrees. From this sum subtract 
the Sankrama Nalikeis, avd Vinulikeis, considering them as 
minutes and seconds, tf the beginning of the month appen tn 
the day time; but if the month begin at night, add to that sum 
the difference between these Nalikeis, &c. and sixty Nalikeis. 

From the Yokyathi Vakya take the equation corresponding 
to the given day, and subtract tt from the above result, tf it 
Jalls within seven signs of Pisces; but if tt be within five signs 
of Libra, tt must be added to the same. The result obtained will 
be the sun's Pudam, or true longitude. } 

A month is the period of the sun’s continuance in a sign ; 
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the number of months passed is the number of months passed 
in the Kandam. The Sankrama is the precise period elapsed 
between sun-rise of the given day, and the beginning of the 
month. The Yokyathi is a table containing the correction of 
the sun’s daily motion, which is to be added or subtracted, 
according as the motion for the given day is greater or less than 
the mean motion of 1°. 

7. Subtract the sun's true longitude from the Sutta Santiran 
(see No. 5), and find the number of complete Tithis passed; 
reduce the remainder to minutes, and multiply them by 60. 
Divide this product by the difference of the daily motions of 
the sun and moon, and the quotient will be Nalikeis. Miuétiply 
the remainder by 60, and divide by the same divisor, for Vina- — 
likeis. The Nadis and Vivadis, thus obtained, are called” 
Prathami Nadi avd Vinadi. The difference between this result - 
and 60 Nalikeis, zed be Satta Paruva Nadi and Vinadi; i.e. 
the time of conjunction or opposition of the sun and moon. 

This precept requires little or no explanation. A Zithi is a 
lunar day, or a thirtieth-part of a lunation. The precept 
therefore amounts simply to this ;—divide the difference of the 
true longitude by the difference of motion in longitude; the 
result will be the time elapsed since last conjunction or opposi- 
tion; and the complement to a lunation will be the time to 
elapse till the next. 

S. To calculate the longitude of Rahu, i. e. the ascending 
node ; 

Divide the Kandam in No. 2 by 6795, and reject the quotient. 
Multiply the remainder by twelve, and divide by the same divi- 
sor; the quotient will be signs. Reduce the remainder to 
degrees and minutes by multiplying by thirty and sixty, and 
dividing by the same divisor. Divide the same Kandam by 
813, and the quotient will be minutes. These minutes must 
be added to the above found result. 

Lake the sum of this quantity, and 7* 18° 45,' which is Rahu’'s 
epoch longitude, and subtract it from 12 ; the remainder will 
be Rahu's longitude for sun-rise of the given day. 

Divide by 19 the number of Nalikeis, intervening between the 
time of sun-rise and the time of conjunction or opposition; the 
result will be minutes. Subtract these minutes from the lon- 
gitude above found; the remainder will be the longitude of 
Rahu for the instant of conjunction or opposition. 

This precept is sufficienuy distinct. The period of revolu- 
tion of the moon's nodes is assumed at 6795 days; und a cor- 
rection is applied, which reduces it to 6792.37 ;—as thus, a being 
any number of days, we have, for the number of revolu- 


as 
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5 a a _. 17567595 a 
tions -6795 + Bisxeoxs00 119325036000 Hence we have, for the 
R 19325636000 
length of a revolution, ————— — 6792.37 days. At the 
7567595 


commencement of the present century, it was, according to La- 
place, 6793.39 days: but it is subject to great variation. As itis 
an important element in the determination of eclipses accord- 
ing to the present method, its erroneous estimate must con- 
siderably vitiate the results. As the motion of the nodes 
is retrograde, itis the complement of the fraction of a revolu- 
tion that is to be taken. ‘The motion of the nodes is assumed 
to be l'in 19 Nadis. 

9. To calculate the precession of the equinoxes :— 

Divide the number of years passed in Kali Yuga by 615, 
and the quotient will be signs. Multiply the remainder by 
thirty and sixty successively, and divide each product by the 
same divisor; the result will be degrees and minutes. 

Reduce the signs, &c. to Bhuja*® as usual ; and take out the 
equation from Yutta Nathi Vakya. 

This equation, raised to the higher denominations, will be 
the Ayana Pudam, i. e. the precession of the equinoxes. 


Yotra Natwai VAKYA. 














| 3° 45’. — 3° 45’. | Precession. | 3° 45°, | Precession. 
| | | 

L | 91’ || 9 783° || 17 | 1284’ 

2 l 182 | 10 859 | 18 | 1324 

3 | 274 | il 933 19 | 1359 

4 |oo TS Sigg | apap ooz || 20 | 1388 

5 450 | 13 1068 || 21 | 1410 

6 537 14 1129 »]| 22 i 1426 

7 621. |= 16 1185. ||» 28 1436 

8 703 | 16 1238 24 1440 


ö— — — OE ——— ———— — — 


Ona comparison of the precept with the table it will be 
observed that the precession of the equinoxes is made to be 
(1440) 24° in (615 x 83=) 1845 years. This gives the 
mean annual precession = 46.’8. 

Now it ought, according to Laplace, to be 50.”1. The error 
has been introduced, we doubt not, in this way. The Surya 
Siddhanta proceeded on the supposition that the Zodiacal and 
Sidereal signs coincided at the beginning of the Kali Yuga: 





* Itis elsewhere explained that Bhuja means the first or third quadrant, and 
Kodi the second or fourth. To reduce the result, we have therefore, if it be in tbe 
second quadrant, to subtract from 180°; if in the third quadrant, to subtract 180? from 
it; and, if in the fonrth quadrant, to subtract it from 360°. The table embraces 8 
quadrant of the epicycle, or 1845 years, taking 8°45' as the unit: thus 8°45.’ >< 2400". 


1 
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but this was not the case. The author of that treatise, in order 
to absorb the error, supposed the annual precession to be 54,” 
which gave him the correct position of the equinox for his own 
epoch. Now the author of the present treatise, finding that an 
error would accrue if he caleulated the position of the equinox 
at the rate of 54,” set himself to correct the rate. He must 
have assumed that the increase in precession, which he found to 
exist, had accumulated from the Kali Yuga, whereas it had in 
reality accumulated only from the era of the Surya Siddhanta; 
accordingly he made the rate too small. 

10. To calculate the Ascensitonal Difference :— 

To the Sun's longitude (No. 6) add the precession of the 
equinozes above found, and ascertain whether this quantity 
Jalis within six signs of Aries or Libra, and reduce it to Bhuja, 
tf it be in Kodi. 

If this reduced quantity be less than a sign, multiply it by 
48; then reduce the product to the higher denomination, and 
divide by 30. The resulting quotient is called Sara Vinadi, or 
ascensional difference. 

When the reduced quantity is greater than one sign, but less 
than two, multiply the degrees and minutes of the same by 38, 
and find out the Sara Vinadi, as before, remembering to increase 
the result by 48 Vinadis. When it exceeds two signs, the 
degrees and minutes of the same must be multiplied by 16, and 
the result, found as before, must be added to 86 Vinadis. 

The Ascensional difference is the quantity by which the 
semi-diurnal are of the Sun is greater or less than a quadrant. 
As this depends upon the latitude of the place, as well as the 
Sun’s declination, the numbers given in the text are therefore 
applicable only to the place for which the system is constructed, 
or places of the same latitude. It is not the ascensional 
difference, but double of that quantity, that the precept directs 
us to find. 

11. Lor the duration of the day.—To 80 Nalikeis add the 
ascensional difference found, tf the sun's longitude be within siz 
signs of Aries; but subtract the same, when it is otherwise. 
The sum, or difference, will be the duration of the day, called 
Tivamanam. 

This requires no explanation. The length of a day is equal 
to 30 Nalikeis (12 hours), increased or diminished by twice the 
ascensional difference, according as the sun is to the North or 
South of the equator. This confirms the correction, that we 
noticed under the preceding precept. | . 

12. Multiply the Sara Vinadi, found as in No. 10, by the 
true daily motions of the Sun and Moon, and divide each of the 


products twice oy 60 successively, Add the last found iien 
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ties respectively to the true longitudes of the Sun and Moon. 
The sums are called the Samakkrakam of the Sun and Moon. 

On reference to No. 6, it will be seen that an element in the 
determination of the sun’s longitude is the Sankrama, or 
time from sun-rise to the beginning of a month. In tbat 
article the sun-rise is considered to be at 6 o'clock; and the 
present is a correction to reduce the longitude,to its value at 
actual sunrise. 

SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


18. Take the difference between the time of conjunction and 
half the duration of the day, and with it, as an argument, take 
out the equation from the Lampitha Vakya, and divide it by 
60; the result will be Nulikeis and Vinalikeis. To the time 
of conjunction apply the equation, by addition, or subtraction, 
according as it is in the afternoon, or forenoon. The result 
will be Lampana Puruvam, or the apparent time of con- 
junction * 

The Lampitha Vakya isa table of tlle moon's parallax in longi- 
tude, reduced to time ; thatis, the equation, contained in the table, 
is the difference between the time, when the moon appears to be 
in a given longitude, and the time, when she is there. The parallax 

of the sun is neglected. The rule seems to proceed on the 
supposition that, on the day of conjunction, the moon is on the 
meridian at noon; and consequently, her parallax depending 
on her altitude, the parallax at conjunction will be a function 
of the time of the conjunction before or after noon. 

l4. Apply the same equation, as directed in the preceding 
article, to the Samakkrakam, regarding the Nalikeis as minutes, 
and the Ninalikeis as seconds. The result s called Lampana 
Ravi, or the Suns apparent longitude for the time of con- 
Junction 

Rather, the sun's longitude at the time of apparent conjunc: — 
tion. Thisis evident. The Samakrikkam, being the longitude of 

the Sun and Moon at the time of actual conjunction, must be 
corrected by the amount of the parallux of the Moone in order to 
vive the longitude at the time of apparent conjunction. 

15. Take the difference between half the duration of the 
day and the time of apparent conjunction, and convert the 
remainder into degrees, &e., by multiplying by 6, and dividing 
by 60 and 30. Subtract the result from Lampana Ravi, 7 
the time of conjunction occur in the forenoon ; but, tf it occur 
in the afternoon, add it to the same. The sum of this result 
and the precession of the equinoxes, is called Sayani Ravi; i. e- 
the longitude of the Nonagesimat. * 


* Rather, time of apparent confunction.—FEp. 
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The reason of this is evident. The sum, or difference, of the 
sun's apparent longitude at a given time and his distance from 
the Nonagesimal, or intersection of the ecliptic with the meridian 
of the place, is of course the longitude of the Nonagesimal. -~ 

16. Zf the Savana Ravi be within 6 signs of Aries, mark 
it as Northern; but if tt be within six signs of Libra, mark 
it as Southern. 

Having reduéed the Sayana Ravi to Bhuja, as usual, find 
out the equation from the sun's Manta Jya Vakya, and divide 
tt by T; the quotient will be Ankulas. Multiply the remainder 
by 60, and divide the product by the same divisor; the quotient 
will be Viankulas. These Ankulas avd Viankulas are called 
the Northern, or Southern, (as the case may be) Ravi Vikshepam. 

This is the moon's parallax in latitude, which is assumed, for 
no good reason that we can imagine, to be equal to one-se- 
venth part of the equation of the sun's centre. 

17. Multiply by 13 the quotient found in art.18; and the 
product, divided by 60, will be minutes and seconds. Subtract 
this result from the Samakkrakam, ¿f the time of conjunction 
bein the forenoon, but, if it be in the afternoon, it must be 
added. The last result is called Lampana Sama Santiran; i. e. 
the apparent longitude of the moon at conjunction. (Long. 
of D at app. conj.) 

This corresponds exactly with the precept No. 14, assuming 
that the moon’s motion in longitude is 13 times that of the sun. 

18. From Lampana Sama Santiran, subtract the longitude 
of Rahu, and mark the remainder as northern or southern, 
according as tt is less or greater than sia Signs. 

Reduce the same remainder to Bhuja, if it be in Kodi, and 
bring it to minutes. ® Divide these minutes by 18; the quotient 
will be Ankulas; multiply the remainder by 60, and divide by 
the same divisor, and the quotient wild be Viankulas. The re- 
sult ts the Moon's Vikshepan, or latitude, either north or south, 
according as before marked. 

This is on the supposition that the Moon’s latitude, when very 
near her node, is one-thirteenth part of her distance in longitude 
from the node. It were much more nearly correct to make it 
one-eleventh part. To find the latitude accurately requires no- 
thing more than the solution of the right angled spherical 
triangle, of which the sides are the distance of the Moon from 
her node along the orbit, the difference in longitude of the Moon 
and node, and the latitude. The first of these sides is the hypo- 
thenuse of the right angled triangle: and the angle, contained 
by the Moon’s orbit and the ecliptic, is known, being= 5° & 
nearly, according to Laplace. Hence we haye, by Napier’s rule, 


M 
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Sin. of diff. of long.—tan. of lat. x cot. 5° 8 ; 


or tan. of lat.—Sin. of diff. of long. x tan 5 s 
“But, both the latitude and the difference, of longitude, being 
necessarily so small at the time of a solar eclipse, we may consi- 


der the tangent of the one and the sine of the other to be equal 


to the arcs themselves; hence we get — 
Jat. = diff. of long. x tan. 5° 8' =.09xdiff. of long. = $r X diff. of 
long. nearly. y 2 


a 

The error of the author proceeds from under-estimating the in- — 
clination of the Moon’s orbit, and taking the sine of that inclina- 
tion instead of the tangent. He makes the inclination of the 
Moon's orbit to the ecliptic only 4° 30’, which is fully 38’ too little. 

19. The Nitya Vikshepam ts always south, being equal to 8. 

We are indebted to the translator for the explanation of this 
precept, which otherwise we should not have been able to under- 
stand, as we do not think we have previously been told the 
meaning of theterm Nitya Vikshepam. With Mr. Hoisington’s 
help, however, we make out that it is a correction for reducing the 
Moon's equatoreal parallax to the parallax for the place for which 
the treatise is composed. This place being in northern latitude, 
the Moon's apparent place is always further south, than if viewed 
from the equator. It corresponds to 9° 45’ North. 

20. LJ the three Vikshepams be of one hind, i. e., either nor- 
thern or southern, add them together; but, if they be of different 
hinds, take their difference. The sum, or difference, found is — 
called Puda Vikshepam, being northern or southern, according 
to the quality of the greater of the Vikshepams. — 

The three Vikshepams to be added (algebraically) being the — 
Moon’s latitude (No. 18), the Moon’s parallax in latitude (No. 
16), and the correction of this parallax forthe place of observa- 
tion (No. 19), the result must be the Moon’s apparent latitude. — 

21. Multiply the Sun's true daily motion by 5, and divide the 
product by 18; the quotient willbe Ankulas. Multiply the remain- 
der by 60, and divide the product by the same divisor, for Vian- 
kulas. The result will be the Ravi Mandalarttam, i. e. the Sun's >= 
apparent semi-diameter. 3 a= 

As the sun’s daily motion is greatest in perigee, and least in 
apogee, and as his apparent diameter is greatest and least 
at the same times respectively, and as both the daily motion — 
and the apparent diameter increase from apogee to perigee | 
and decrease from perigee to apogee, it appears that the one — 
of these quantities may be regarded as a function of the other. 
The average daily motion being 1°, the rule will give the mea 
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22. Divide the moon's true daily motion by 50 ; the quotient 
will be Ankulas ; reduce the remainder to Viankulas. The 
result will be the Santira Mandalarttam ; i. e. the moon's appa- 
rent semi-diameter. 

This is precisely on the same principle with the preceding. 
The average daily motion of the moon being 13° 10’ 35”, the 
rule gives the mean semi-diameter=15’ 48°. Calculating from 
the data furnished by Laplace, we make it 15’ 43”. t 

23. The sum of the apparent semi-diameters of the sun 
and moon is called Sampatkarttam. Jf from this the Puda 
Vikshepam cannot be subtracted there will be no eclipse. But 
if tt.can, then subtract the Puda Vikshepam from the Sampat- 
karttam; and the remainder is called Krasangulam, being 
Northern or Southern, as is Puda Vikshepam. 

This requires no explanation. If the sum of the apparent 
semi-diameters of the sun and moon be not greater thamthe dis- 
tance of their centres, they will not overlap each other. Itshould 
be noticed that the latitude of the Sun is not taken into account. 
As it never exceeds 1", it was not appreciable by the Hindu 
observers. The neglect of it will not produce any material 
error. = 

24. From the Krasangulam, subtract successively 1, 2, 8, 6, 
8,and 12. The number of subtractions will be Nalikeis. Mul- 
tiply the remainder by 60, and divide the product by the number 
next greater than the one subtracted; the quotient will be 
Vinalikeis. The result is called Tithi Nalikeis and Vinalikeis. 
Hlalf of this result is called Tithiarttam. 

This is an empirical rule, most probably founded on obser- 
vation. The Tithiarttam is half the duration of the eclipse. A 
githé is a lunar day, r thirtieth part of a lunation. A nalikei is a 
sixtieth part of a day, consequently a ¢ithi nadikei is a sixtieth 
part of a lunar day, or an eighteen hundredth part of a lunation. 
it is assumed that when the disks overlap by 1’, the duration 
of the eclipse is one titi nalikeé: 


BRS ree Orta ——— eS — — 
ROY sos heresies O 5 
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These results, as we have said, have probably been derived 
from the observation of one or two eclipses. The supposition 
that two eclipses will necessarily last precisely the same time, if 


they be of precisely the same magnitude, is not quite correct. 


However, the error will not be great. + gg eR: 

25. Add TVithiarttam to Lampana Ravi for the beginning, and 
subtract the same for the end, of the eclipse. Lampana Paruyam. 
is the time of the middle of the eclipse. 


{j 
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This is surely a mistake. The processes for finding the be- 
ginning and end respectively of the eclipse are the reverse of 
those stated. 

26. The Sun's apparent semi-diameter doubled will be the 
apparent diameter of the Sun. Ascertain what part of this 
is the Krasankulam ; and it will give the magnitude of the eclipse. 
Tf 3, 3, 3, or § of the sun's dish is eclipsed, while the Kra- 
sankulam is northern, the eclipse will commence on the North- 
west limb of the sun, and end on the North-east limb. But if 
the Krasankulam be southern, it will commence on the South-west, 
and end on the South-east limb. If the eclipse be total, tt will 
begin on the Western, and end on the Eastern limb. 

This requires no explanation. 


LUNAR PCLIPSES. 


27. The same as 18. 

28. The same as 22. a 

29. Multiply the moon's apparent semi-diameter by five, 
and take half the product for Rahu Mandalarttam, the ap- 
parent semi-diameter of the shadow. 

This is on the assumption that the diameter of the earth's- 
shadow, at the distance of the moon, is 24 times the diameter 
of the moon. This is but a rude approximation, assuming 
that the earth’s distance from the sun has a constant ratio to 
her distance from the moon. 

30. The sum of the semi-diameters of the moon and shadow 
is called Sampatkarttam. 

Tf this be less than the moon's latitude, there will be no eclipse. ~~ 
But tf greater, subtract the latitude from the Sampatkarttam, ~~ 
and the remainder will be Krasankulam ; which is to be considered ~ 
Northern, when the moon's latitude ts Siuth, and Southern, when 


that is North. Š 
This requires no remark. 
31. From the Krasankulam, subtract successively 1,1,2, 8,4, ~ 
6, 11,7, and 16. If any of these numbers cannot be subtracted, — 
the remainder must be maltiplied by 60, and divided by the 
number next to the last subtracted; the quotient will be 
Vinalikeis. The number of the above subtractions will be 
Nalikeis. These Nalikeis and Vinalikeis express the duration 
of the eclipse. Half of this is called TVithiarttam. * 
For the beginning of the eclipse, subtract Tithiarttam from the E- 
true time of opposition, and for the end, add the same to itt. — 
The true time of opposition is that of the middle of the eclipse. 
In order to ascertain the time from sunset, the duration of- 
the day must be subtracted from the time of the eclipse. W ž — 
The remark, we have made on No. 24, is equally applicable to 


this. ) 
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82. Multiply the apparent semi-diameter of the moon by 2, 
and ascertain what part of this is the Krasankulam. Theresult 
will be the magnitude of the eclipse. ; Sire 

This is evident. 4 

33. Ifthe Krasankulam its northern, while the eclipse ts 
partial, the eclipse will commence on the nor peer limb, 
and end on the north-western. If southern, it will begin on the 
south-eastern, ‘and end on the south-western. If togal, it wil? 
begin on the eastern, and end on the western, limb. 

This also is evident. 

Thus have we gone over the treatise, and commented upon itat 
Jength. We trust that this labor will not have been mis-spent. 
Although we do not expect any considerable proportion of 
our readers to honour this artiele with a perusal, yet we hope 
that those, who have patience to go through with it, will acquire 
a definite knowledge of a subject, of which they have hitherto 
had buta vague notion. The operation is much shortem than 
the most improved Européan method, as shewn in Mr. Wool- 
house's treatise, appended to the Nautical Almanac for 1886 ; 
but the greater complication of that process is due only to its 
greater accuracy. The Hindu method will not give a result 
that can be confidently depended upon. There may be a small 
eclipse, when this method will indicate none; or there may be 
none, when this method will indicate asmall one; and, in every 
case, the eclipse may be greater or less than indicated. And this 
is in strict accordance with the fact, as ascertained by the com- 
parison of the Native Almanacs, with the eclipses that actually 
occur. But still, with all its imperfections, we cannot but re- 
gard the method as highly creditable to the ingenuity of those 
who devised it. To calculate an eclipse, without the aid of those 
tables, which furnish the data, and that Spherical Trigonome- 
try, which is the great instrument in the hand of the European 
Astronomer, is a “pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” in 
which it is no discredit to be occasionally “ thrown out.” 

It is quite unnecessary to say a word as to the concluding 
part of Mr. Hoisington’s volume. We shall therefore end, as 
we began, by expressing our conviction that the work is fitted 
to be useful, not only for the purpose, for which the translator 
intends it, but also for the purpose of making known the state 
of Astronomy amongst the Hindus, more accurately than it 
has hitherto been known to the Astronomers of the West. In 
order that it may be more useful for this purpose we would 
recommend that Mr. Hoisington, who is now in America, should 
reprint the translation apart from the Tamul Original. This 
would not occupy more than 100 pages of letter-press, and 
would not fail to be acceptable to many, | 
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ART. IV.— Tke Englishman, Bengal Hurkaru, Delhi Gazette 
Friend of Ipdia, dnd other Journals. January to Decem- 


ber: - 1849F w - Aà 
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[We have be dto think that an occasional contribution to the contem- 
porary history 1e Indian Empire, in the shape of a brief sketch of the most 


prominent transactions in the Presidency of Fort William, wiJl probably not be 
unacceptabl@gto the majority of our supporters, and may prove of some value 
as a work of referenge in f@ture years. We intend therefore, in each succeeding 
year, to prepare a careful summary of the events of the past twelve months, 
comprising all the information, which may be within reach, and appear worthy 
of record. We have chosen to designate it“ Annals of the Bengal Presidency” ; 
because, although references will be made to events connected with the general 
History of India, and even to transactions beyond its confines, the more minute 
details will be especially restricted to that Presidency.—Ep.], e 


Tgr general aspect of affuirs, atthe commencement of the year 
1849, might have checked the aspirations of even the Most san- 
guineégpolitical optimists. Almost every —— mail from 
Europe brought tidings of an imminent general war, and of 
an actual and deadly struggle between the*principles of liberty 
and despotism. Trade) had been almost extinguished on the 
continent; and the fevival of itin England had scarcely com- 
menced, although the public journals began to point to certain 
symptoms as indicating a more healthful state in the commer- 
cial body. The mercantile Houses of Calcutta had not yet 
recovered from the shock, created by the disasters of 1847; and 
the apparently ricketty condition of some of our public esta- 
blishments deterred the few, who were possessed of capital, from. 
adventuring it in such investments, and terrified all who had 
any interest, immediate or remote, in the different Joint Stock 
Companies. The conscription list of the Union Bank, too, had 
just been published ; and every man, whose name was not in the 
black sheet, grasped his purse with a firmer hand, and congra- 
tulated hinrself on his extreme foresight in avoiding the snare. 
The great plan of Indian Railways, once so confidently an- 
nounced, and from which such extraordinary results were to flow, 
appeared to have been swamped under the weight of continen- 
tal revolutions, commercial distress, and corporate inactivity. 
Even the ordinary march of improvement was suspended by the 
requirements and excitement of actual warfare. Our armies in 
the Punjab, after many months of apparently useless campaign- 
ing, had fought a great battle on the banks of the Jhelum, 
without any satisfactory results. A distinct narrative of the trans- 
actions of this war has already appeared in our pages; a 
detail has been given of the most important transactions o 
campaign, from the firstskirmish at Leiah, to the glorious yie 
of Guzerat—from the murder of the British officers, to it8 expia- 
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tion by the banishment. of Malraj.” We necdnat, therefore, 


allude again to a subject now almost .worn threadbare; and we 
have only tö consider the course of event, whit ucceeded*the 
memorable decree of annexation. Therfirsg, c deration of 
continental statesmen, after a great triumpb; seems to be, how4it 
may be made as notorious and significant as possile; while the 
earliest thought of a British Minister, under "te same cir- 
cumstances, i$ how to make his success a source 
nent relief to the finances of the stat@& Perhap e most 
mysterious circumstance in the history of the war is the mode, 
in which the necessary supplies of money for carrying it on 
were raised. The Indian Government does not publish its 
financial transactions with the same careful minuteness, which 
is imposed upon the Executige authorities in England by the 
lynx-eyed House of Common nd, to those, who are not behind 
the scenes, it appears extraor@inary how so large a drain on the 
finances ee been met without the slightestoutward symptom 
of difficulty, or even a wrinkleon the brow of the Financial Secre- 
tary. It was from the beginning essentially a ready-money war: 
that is to say, large advances must have been made to the con- 
tractors, and during the period of actual fighting almost every 
article of supply must have been paid for in coin. The haste 
too, with which the commissariat officers were compelled to 
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collect their stores, and the sterile nature of the country around = 


Ferozepore, must have added enormously to the expenses. 
During the latter months of the campaign, the expenditure for 
the army of the Punjab was popularly estimated at a lakh and 
n half, or £15,000 sterling, a day. This however included only 
those expenses, which, from their regularity and magnitude, 
were within the reach of calculation; but the amount of that 
ceaseless welling out of money from the public treasury, which 
alWhys accompanies an English war, has never yet been pro- 
claimed. Besides this, we must take into consideration the 
expenses of the siege of Mialtan, of the movement of troops, 
the six months’ batta, and the operations of the Irregular bands in 
different partsof the Punjab; so that perhaps a million and a half 
sterling may possibly form some approximation to the truth. 
It is difficult to conceive whence the money can have been 
obtained with so little apparent exertion. We had no surplus 
revenue from the regular resources of these provinces, and but 
little money came in for the five per cent. loan; while the 
slight squeezings of the Rajas in the North West can scarcely 
have yielded any considerable assistance to the Treasury. The 
secret will most probably remain undivulged, until the expira- 
ti of the charter—when all the secrets of the Company's 
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Government will be unveiled, The ultimate return for all this 
expenditure was maturally to- be looked for from the surplus 
revenues of the annexéd territory; but upon»this subject the 
information of the Authorities appears to have been singularly 
deficient. The only data, from which even an approximation 
to the actual yevenue could ‘be deduced, were, a rough estimate 
of what it had been.in the times of Runjit Singh, and the 
account drawn up from information’ supplied “by the Dewan, 
who had an obysous interest in understating the amount of the 
finances. The most generally received conjecture was that the 
clear revenue of the four Dúabs, together with the jaghires 
forfeited by the rebellion, would amount to a million and a half 
sterling. This however did not include Peshawur, and left 
wholly out of sight any thing like the prospective advantages 
to be derived from irrigation, and from the security to life and 
property consequent upon British rule. Long before the an- 
nexfition, some æf the ablest’ men in India declared that it was 
utterly impossible that a country,,like the Punjab, could be 
governed without a large outlay from the over-pressed finances 
of the Bengal Presidency. The revenue, as before stated, was 
taken at a million and a half sterling; and the expenses were 
thus estimated :— 
Civil EExpemses,....-scessscssecccseceevesscecssseesee 85,560,000 
Military, sosscscsscowses oc ove susbescsessencss 1,26,70,000 
This, however, was based from the beginning upon the idea, 
that the army would require an enormous increase, and that the 
country would be in a state of incessant hostility to British 
rule. Neither of these anticipations has been borne out by the 
event, and the theory based upon them has fallen to the ground. 
The information, which has been obtuined regarding the re- 
sources of the Punjab, and the additional expenditure which 
its annexation has involved, is necessarily very scanty. “Lhe 
country has scarcely as yet been a twelve-month in our posses- 
sion; and it is impossible, therefore, at present to form any 
thing like an exact estimate of the financial results of this 
acquisition. The statements, which we give below on this sub- 
ject, are the most authentic which have yet been obtained, and 
may be received with confidence. Before we touch on tho ques- 
tion of Punjab finances, however, it appears advisable to give a 
brief outline of the system of administration established, in the 
kingdom on its being incorporated with the British territories. 
When the remnant of Runjit Sing’s kingdom was annexed 
to British India by the Notification of April 1849, it was 
bounded on the North by the Alpine region ceded in 1846 to 
Maharajah Golab Sing; on the South it adjoined Scinde ; on — 
i 
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the West, it stretched to the great Sulimani range; and on the ~ 
East to thë rivers Beas and Sutlej. w Waithig area great | 
variety of soil and many peculiarities tof are to bo 
found. In the Bari, Richneh, and ‘Chueh s, the soil is 
in most places clayey; in others, light and sa dy; but in ally 
fertile, where facilities of irrigation exist. The thern por- 
tions of these Dúabs are highly cultivated and densely popu- 
lated. They cofitain the litrge cities of; Lahore and Umritsur, ; 
and the considerable towns of Wuzirabad, Sealkote, Ramnug- 
‘zur, Guzeranwalla, and Guzerat. The Sind-Sagur DGab on 
the other hand is divided into two distinct portions, that of the 
Salt range, and that south of the range. The former is rocky, p 
abrupt, and precipitous, comparatively sterile, and thinly inha- 
bited. It contains the towns of Rhotas, Rawul Pindi, Pind- 
dadun-khan and Chuckowal. The lower portion of this Diab, 
with the exception of its southern extremity, is arid and sterile. = 
Its — — cultivation are almost entirely — 
the alluvial strips along the banks of the Jhelum and Indus. 
The centre of this Diab below the Salt range, and indeed of the 
southern portion of all the Dúabs, is a perfect desert, known by ~ 
the local epithet of ‘‘ the Bar.” The Trans-Indus tract in many — 
respects resembles the Sind-Sagur Diab, and may be divided 
into two portions. ‘Ihe division, north of Kala Bagh, includes 
Kohat, Peshawur, and Eusufzye. In this portion we havé the - 
fertile valley of Peshawur, and the wide plain of Busufzye, whick 
was once fertile, while the rest of the country is bleak, rocky, and 
precipitous, To the South of Kala Bagh, we have the valley of 
Bunnú, Murwut, Esaukhail, Tank, and the Dera-jét, or the 
three Deras; viz. Ismail Khan, Gazi Khan, and Futteh Khan, 
down to Mithancote. 

In the Bari Daab, from Dinanuggur to within thirty miles 
of Pak-Puttun, are to be found the flower of the Sikh popula- 
tion, and the best agriculturists and the hardrest soldiers in 
India. Many Muhammadan villages are to be found in it; but 
the bulk of the population is Jat, and nearly all of them are 
Sikhs in relifion. In the Richneh and Chuch Dúabs a consi- 
derable proportion of the population are also Sikhs: but, the 
further we proceed westward, the more does the Muhamma- 
dan population predominate. In Sind-Sagur again, and of 
course in the Trans-Indus, the great majority of the people are = 
Muhammadans. * — 

To the territory, thus rapidly sketched, were added the Cis 
and ‘Tras Sutlej States; and the whole region was placed under — 
one form of government. A Board, consisting of three mem- 
bers, exercised the powers of administration under the imme- 
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diate control of Government. Their charge comprehended the 
whole of the British possessions west of the Jumna, from the 
mouth of the Khyber to within a few miles of Kurnál. 

= The Cis-Sutlej division has hitherto been managed by a Com- 
missioner and a Sessions Judge: but the two appointments have 
lately been combined, and the duties will be performed by a 
single officer. This territory is divided into five districts, 
Liadianah, Ferozepur; Umballa, Khytul, and* Simla, yielding 
about 25 lakhs of Rupees of revenue. Within its circle lie the 
dependent states of Putiala, Jhind, and Naba, with perhaps 
fifty other petty Chiefships, the revenue of which cannot fall 
short of 40 lakhs of Rupees. The Trans-Sutlej territory has 
been under one officer since the Sutlej campaign, and is divided 
into three districts, Kangra, Jalundbur, and Hoshyarpur. It 
yields a land revenue of about 30 lakhs of Rupees, and contains 
a number of Chiefships, among which the principal are those 
of Kaparthulla, Mundi, Soheit, Chumba, and Golair. ‘The 


income of the whole of the chiefs of this territory is equal to 
) — 


about 15 lakhs of Rupees per annum. - 
For the newly annexed kingdom, four Commissioners were: ~ 
deemed sufficient. The upper portions of the Barí and 


Richneh Dúabs formed the Commissionership of LAHORE, and 
were divided into five districts: 1. Butali; 2. Umritsur; 8. 
Lahore, in the Bari Dúab; 4. Wuzirabad, and 5. Shaikha- 
pur, inthe Richneh. The JHELUM Division formed the se- 
cond, and comprised the Chuch Dab and the country of the 
Salt range, south of Hazara, in the Sind-Sagur Dab. It is 
divided into four districts, 6. Guzerat; 7. Shahpar, in the 
Chuch Diab; 8. Rawul Pindi; 9. Pind-dadun-khan, in the 
Sind-Sagur Ddab. The latter distrigt contains all the Ois- 
Indus Salt mines. The third Division is that of MULTAN, ~ 

which embraces the southern portion of the Richneh and Bari 
Daabs, and is divided into three districts; 10. Múltan, in the ~ 
Bari Diab; 11. Pat Puttun; 12. Jung, in the Richneh Diab. a 


The fourth Division is that called Leia, which comprises that. ~ 


portion of the Sind-Sagur DGab, which lies south of the Salt 
range, and all the Derajat and Trans-Indus tracts, up to the lati- 
tude of Kala Bagh. It forms four Districts, 13. Leia; 14. Khan- 
ghur, in the Sind-Sagur Diab; 15. Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
16. Dera Ismail Khan (Trans-Indus). The Provinces of Pesha- 
wur and Hazara form two separate Districts, directly under the 
Board of Administration. Thus the newly annexed kingdom 
comprehends Four Commissionerships, and Eighteen Districts; 
and the whole territory, under the jurisdiction of the Board, 
contains Six Divisions, and Twenty-six Districts. Of the Twenty 
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Deputies, and Twenty- p Assistants, originally nominated 

the annexed territory,fo ere shortly after, incapaci w 
sickness, and nine were amp oyed on the right Bank of the 

or did not join their appointments, so that the Staff soon 
down to Forty officers. At this time, there are Fifty- — 
trict officers of the grade of Deputy and Assistant Commis- 
sioners : and, when the number is complete, there will be Fifty- 
eight. * 

To aid this Civil staff, Fourteen Uncovenanted, or extra- 
assistants were appointed, who exercise the powers entrusted in 
the Lower provinces to native Judges, Deputy Collectors, and 
Assistant Magistrates. Of these, all but three were men, who ~ 
had performed good service during the late disturbances, and all 
but four had been servants of the late Durbar. 

The following may be considered as a rough estimate of tha? 
probable receipts and expenditure of the current year 1849-50; 
from Which it would appear that the receipts will not exceed 
125 lakhs of Rupees, while the expenditure will reach nearly 
Ninety-five lakhs, exclusive of the extra batta to the — 
and the new corps from England : thus ; 


— 








1. Salaries of Covenanted oeer. RS: 8,50,000 iy 
2. Uncovenanted Establishments .........ssee00 seeeesss 193,00,000 ~ 
3. Conkngen wer: won nenceesccens cvecuehuctevbaneccuqtdsuwapamn= — 
4. Police Sorpa; ne ao A aa e e ciowe 5,00,000 
5. Pensions.. Sanus quia eed cue cv etn nen ean tert OLMONIUn j 
6. Public Im Yovemenńts“ irons wav oueuRnane cid A 1,00,000 
7. Old ie Ten proventen paid off . THis ANIA 
Total, Civil Expenditure... .ccccccsecsecsceeeencececseeee 87,50,000 y ; 
Military, 
Irregular levies enlisted, ov maintained, during the 
War, and portions of which are still kept UP) cevacsans 20,00,000 


Ten New Corps oc sceccesceeececsccreeuseneareceess 


— 16,00,0007 
Guide Corps ...seeececcecescescenceececcneceees 


a eecccecucaccuccace 2,00,000 





37,00,000 
Total Expenses, Civil and Military, exclusive of 
the Regular army....cccrerccccecsceencccerecsecseere 04,50,000 








Income— Land revenue. 
Lahore. Division ete eeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee =+... 34,00,000 


Múltan... OEE CR Oe RT n CR a Oe ee eee ee 15,00,000 


Leia Li. ee ee SPP HR Re Oe ee ee eee ee 20,00,0 


J S R a O A 


Peshawur OPP PP eRe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee LL ,00 ,000 
RGR OIA dns fos tb ChapeueOnchue 2,25,000 





Total; Land: rovonue: > naiiai mne 106,25,000 


— — — — 
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i s Miscellaneous. > 
3 e mi and Stamps.... os sees eee eee ces eeee ene rate essen ewes ene 4,00,000 
s - 5 —“ ⸗ 4,00,000 
-Ú t OR E erene e E 8,00,000 
_ © Kerrics MTEL ~ AGOD OULU 
: a — — —t —— 
Total Misce IIaneou. 17,50,000 





Grand Total, Receipts... .....-.+.sesceeceessseeveceee Mee 1,23,75,000 


It is probable, however, that not more than 120 lakhs will be 
actually collected, and that there will be a deficit.in the land re- 
venue to some extent. When it is Considered that, since the 
Sutlej campaign, the country has been afflicted with two severe 
droughts, and that even 1847 was a very indifferent year; that 
ait has been subjected to war and devastation ; and that the Civil 
officers in many instances were not able to join their appoint- 
ments, before the spring harvest had been cut and gathered—it 
will be easily seen that some Joss cannot fail to arise. In the 
ensuing year, the revenue will probably be increased by ten 
lakhs of rupees, from additions to the land revenue, and from 
the full operation of the Salt excise. There will, however, be 
a deficit from the abolition of the Customs. 

When the Punjab was annexed, we bad 54,000 British Troops 
on the North of the Sutlej, inclusive, of course, of the Jalun- 
dhur Diab; besides 30,000 levies of different kinds belonging to 
the late Durbar. Among the latter force were three corps of 
Infantry, and some Artillery, under General Courtland, and a 

rps at Umritsur, commanded by a Sikh Colonel, all of which 
had remuined faithful. These, with a body of men equal to 
another Infantry Regiment in Huzara, constitute five Police 
corps, which, it is said, Government inténd to keep up. Their 
numbers may be roughly estimated at 5,000. The remaining 25,000 
men have been reduced to about 4,000. But, in the meantime, 
the famous Corps of Guides, under that gallant officer, Lieut. 
Lumsden, has been augmented, and 10 Corps of Punjab Caval- 
ry and Infantry (equal to about 8,000 men) have been organized. 
Thus the Board of Administration have, for the time being, 
17,000 troops under their control ; the annual expenditure of 
which is about thirty-two lakhs of rupees per annum.” 

OF this force, 9,500 are on the frontier, performing not only 
Police, but Military, duty. In theinterior of the country, there 
are only 7,500 men. The whole of the British Forces, Trans- 
Beas and ‘lrans-Ghara,” with the exception of that portion can- 
toned at Miltan, and in the Fort of Govindghur (Umritsur), is 


* Ghara is the name which the Sutlej and Beas take after their junction at Hariki. 
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placed on one*}imé ad from Lahore to Pesh 
rest of the country i by the Civil Corps, or tk 
Police and Reve blishments, which are bo 
number, and, from the nature of their duties, greatly scat 
From Peshawur to Mithancote, a line of frontier, of full¥ 500 
miles, accessible at every point to the warlike and predatory 
tribes of the Suliman range, and from Peshawur itself to the 
borders of Swat northwards, embracing the whole Eus 

country, there is but one cantonment held by the regular army. 
In the same manner the whole of the Sind-Sagur Diab, south 
of Rawul Pindi, which cannot be less than 300 miles in 
length, the wild districts of Hazara, which have often given em- 
ployment to 10,000 Sikh soldiers, the southern portion of the 


Richneh Daab, and the intervening space between Lahore an 
There 







Maltan, are all held and controlled by the Civil power. 
can be no question that the presence of so vast a force, 
on the Peshbawur road, and ready to advance at a few days” 
notice, has a powerful effect in quieting the disturbed spirits, 
who were so lately in arms: but there is no disputing the faee ~ 
that vast tracts of country are distant many days march F 
all military succour, and that in some cases the intervening space 
is little better than a desert, where no forage, or even water, is 
procurable for many miles. 

The permanent expenses, arising out of the occupation of the 
Punjab, after the first year or two, may thus be roughly esti- 
mated :— * 


Civil Establishments. ec scc ace cecscncsccsecucccsesssccuss awe Rs. 29,50,000 
Police Horse...... RRR REE CER RES ERR EH RR RR eR Re ee eee eee 5,00,000 x 
Pan SiON nas nanavcccusccccoanc 
Public Improvements... 4*42***222***2**2**2** 5,00,000 
Irregular Corps and Guides sce cccceeene steno cee eee cee ceeee . 17,00,000 
New European Regiments... ....ccssesceereceecteceeeseeseeee 244,00,000 * 
Batta- at Pewliaworeccccccss sctdsuccncacasevcacesescsenuscesscunen OOOO 





Total.... © RRR eRe eee ee eee 98,50,000 PE. — 


— — KR 
Against’ a revenue Of sssssssssssesnosenesssssenesseesase RS. 140,00,000 ž | 


The amount of work, which has been disposed of in the 
course of .the year, has been enormous. The whole of the old 
establishments have been mustered ; their arrears, which extend- 
ed over many months, have been paid up ; and the greater portion 
discharged, many of their number having received tuities, 
and nota few, pensions. ‘The revenue and police establishments 
have been organized, and rules, simple and distinct, laid down 
for their guidance. The great mass of the jaghire tenures 
have been investigated, reported on, and disposed of. Ri * l 
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for the investigation and disposal of all disputes which may arise 
between the Jaghirdar and the occupant of the land, have been 
laid down. The Military contingents have been mustered and 
disbanded, the élite being entertained as Police Horse paid by 
Government; and the lands, assigned for their support, have been 
recovered to the state. Officers have been appointed to fix and 
mark off the village boundaries, preparatory to a survey in the 
ensuing cold weather, and rules for the investigation of the rent 
free tenures of the country have been drawn up and circulated. 
All custom duties on imports and exports have been abolished ; 
and,with the single exception of an excise on Salt of Two Rs. per 
maund, which includes the price of excavation and carriage to 
the depot, the whole trade of the Punjab has been made free. 
The Customs yielded six lakhs of Rupees; and perhaps double 
that sum would barely represent the relief which their abolition 
has afforded tothe people. Measures have also been proposed 
for the withdrawal of the old currencies, and the substitution of 
the Company's Rupee. The value of this measure to all classes, 
and especially to the agricultural community, who often sold 
their produce for one coin, while they paid their revenue in 
another, may be imagined from the fact, that of the Nanukshahi 
Rupee alone, there are Sixty different coinages in circulation, 
and of other currencies fully Fifty more. Arrangements have 
also been made for the gradual and easy introduction of one 
system of weights to the supercession of those heretofore in use, 
which varied in every town, and even in every village. Govern- 
ment has appropriated Five lakhs of rupees for improvements ; 
but there can be no question that if five times that amount wero 
annually expended in opening roads and in excavating canals for 
the next ten years, the revenue would probably be double at the 
end of that period; and such an expenditure would do more for 
the peace and security of the country than the addition of 
20,000 men tothe army. Already the Engineer Staff is orga- 
nized, and parties are employed in surveying and levelling 
in the Bari Duab. The existing revenue assessment, as made 
by our officers in 1847, has been maintained ; and in places, where 
it did not extend, asin Multan, and the other districts formerly 
under Malraj, it will be completed by the end of the year. 
Such a measure must be hailed with the utmost satisfaction by 
the agriculturists, who would otherwise have been a prey to a 
host of harpies, collecting the Government tax in kind. All 
these great measures must have an immediate tendency to 
increase the material comforts of the mass of the people, and to 
reconcile them to our rule. As conquerors, it is manifestly 
impossible that those whose power we have subyerted, can, in 
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the present generation, be reconciled to us. There are lar 
bodies of soldiers and official men, whom the change of rule 
deprived of service ; and it is only by opening out new mean: 
subsistence, that we can hope that such classes will relinquis 
the idea ofta revolution by force and intrigue. These g 
changes have been made without parade, or commotion of any 
kind ; they are hardly known even to the majority of our own 
countrymen. They possess not the glitter of Military conquest ; 
but they are nevertheless felt and appreciated by those, whom 
they are intended so greatly to benefit. 

So successful bave these arrangements proved, that from the 
day of annexation to the present time, there has not been’an 
event of interest connected with the Punjab, if we except the 
wandering of the Rani, and the seizure of the Chiefs. The 
Rani of Lahore had been conveyed from Benares to Chunar; 
but, on the 19th April, she contrived, partly by bribery, and 
partly through her matchless talents for intrigue, to elude the 
vigilance of her keepers, and to escape to Katmandú, where 
she has been suffered to remain, subsisting by the sale of her 
jewels. The Sikh Sirdars had been injudiciously allowed to 
return to their own villages. The privilege appears to have been 
originally granted to them without the sanction of the Governor- 
General; and he immediately placed them under a rigid surveil- 
lance. Intelligence reached the Council in a few months that 
the two Attariwallahs were in communication with the Amfr 
of Cabul. This intimation was obtained through the means of 
a well arranged system of espionage, which (as we are informed 
in one of the Journals placed at the head of this article) the 
Governor-General had deemed it necessary to place round the 
insurgent chieftains. ‘The intriguers were allowed, to carry on 
their designs till they were nearly ripe for execution; when the ‘ 
Council, who had been aware of the whole affair from its com- 
mencement, placed them in arrest on the 2nd or 8rd of October. 
In concluding this brief notice of the progress of events in the 
“ Land of the Five rivers” during the past year, we would only 
farther remark that the object, which most forcibly impresses 
the observer, is the perfect quiet to which the people and their 
leaders appear to have resigned themselves. ‘Chere have been 
none of those convulsive movements, or of that desperate re- 
sistance to authority, which was so confidently expected. Fer 
guerilla warfare has disturbed the repose of the Governor-Genee 
ral, and no assassinations have disgraced the conquered. Small 
parties of marauders still plunder and murder, when they have — 
an opportunity ; but they have never yet collected into a force 
sufficient to call for the employment of a single regiment. 
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The Normans were not masters of England till after two hun- 
dred years of incessant warfare, and the Poles have not yet 
yielded to their conquerors ; while the Khalsa, who alone of In- 
dian powers tried the strength of Britain to its utmost, have 
submitted to a rule against which they have twice risked their 
lives and properties, and the haughty leaders of armies appear 
now to be tamed down into quiet Zemindars. 

With the exception of the affairs of the Punjab, the Govern- 
ment of India has been but little concerned, during the past 
year, in any transactions with native princes. Of these few, 
the most important is that which refers to the conduct of the 
British Government regarding the Sattara state. We must, 
however, Caution our readers against confounding this question 
with that popularly known as “the Sattara case.” The latter 
arose out of the dethronement of a former Rajah, and the in- 
stallation of the Rajah lately deceased. The present transaction 
grows out of an adoption made by the deceased Rajah, just 
before his death, but not sanctioned by the British authorities. 
As the Rajah died without heirs, the state would naturally lapse 
to the British Government. Before taking so important asstep 
as the absorption of the territory, the Court appear to have 
called for the opinions ofsome of their most eminent servants 
upon the subject. Sir George Clerk, and Mr. Frere, Resident 
at the Court of Sattara, expressed most decided opinions against 
this measure. The Governor-General, however, the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, voted strongly in favour of the annexation of Sat- 
tara and also said, I take this fitting occasion of recording my 
strong and deliberate opinion, that, in the exercise of a wiseand 
sound policy, the British Government is bound not to put aside, 
or neglect, such rightful opportunities of acquiring territory, Or 
revenue, as May from time to time present themselves, whether 
they arise from the lapse of subordinate States, by the failure 

“of all heirs of every description whatever, or from the failure 
of heirs natural, where the succession can be sustained only b 
the sanction of the Government being given to the ceremony of 
adoption among the Hindoos.” With this view of*the subject 
the Court of Directors declared their entire concurrence, and 
conveyed their decision to the Government of India in the 
following terms: “ The result of our deliberation is, that, con- 
curring with you in opinion, we are fully satisfied that, by the 
general law and custom of India, a dependant principality, like 
that of Sattara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without the con- 
sent of the paramount power; that we are under no pledge, 
direct or constructive, togive such consent ; and that the general 
interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withold- 
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ing it. The pretensions set up in favour of the adopted son 
the Ex-Rajah being wholly untenable, and ali claim of collaterals 
being excluded by the fact, that none of them are descende 
from the person in whose favour the principality was created—t 
Ex-Rajah Pertaub Shean, it follows that the territory of Sa 
has lapsed by failure of heirs to the power which bestowed it, 
and we desire that it be annexed to the British dominions.” 
This resolution of the Court of Directors, so tersely expressed, 
is not only important as regards the principality of Sattara, but 
as indicating the future course of their policy in reference to 
other principalities in India. It is of course, self-evident, that 
if the various princes of India are permitted to perpet ute their 
line by adoption, and thereby to continue the imdependent 
sovereignties in their own family, there can never be any hope 
of seeing the whole of India brought under the same system of 
administration, and endowed with the same institutions. The 
present resolution of the Court of Directors introduces a new 
principle into the Government of India. It evinces their de- 
termination to refuse permission to the native Princes to pro- — 
long’ the existence of their little sovereignties by adoption. 
The consequences of this resolation are very momentous. 
It provides for the slow and peaceful extinction of all the native 
dynasties, and the extension of the direct power of the Indian 
Government, into territories now ruled by. dependant princes, 
under various titles. It is adistinct assumption by the English 
Government of the full prerogatives of the paramount power, 
which devolves on the successors of the Great Mogul. The 
majority, in the Court of Proprietors, of those who voted in favour 

of this principle, was large; and we learn from this circumstance 
that it has been gaining ground among men, who .are uninflu- 
enced by the peculiar views of Leadenhall Street, and who ~- 
regarded the question in its general bearings, and not with any ay 
eye to immediate fiscal advantage. We shall not again ope d 
the question of the justice, or injustice, of the course pursued - 
in the case of Sattara. The deed has been done; it is wn Jag. a 
accompli ; and, as such, we accept the general principle, with the * 
hope, if not the confident belief, that it will yet be found advan- 
tageous tosthe general interests of the millions of India. M — 
` The King of Delhi, who has for years remained in a state ‘On. cas 
quiescence within bis own palace, and whose existence has only 
been made manifest by some squabbles about precedence, ha 
made an effort, during the past year, to change the succession to 
the throne. His eldest son expired in the middle of 1848 ; “i 7 






since pot time, His Majesty has been endeavouring to ti 
away the succession from his second son. As the Governme 
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ks of India refused to listen to his claims, he addressed an epistle 
= >to. Her Majesty of England, of which the following isa trans- 


* 
* 
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> 


— 

“Having in view the friendship that existed between the illustrious 
House of Amir Timur, and particularly between His. late Majesty 
Jalal-uddin Ukbur Shah and the British nation, which, under favour of 
Providénce, still continues in the same thriving position of unanimity as of 
old, it was my intention to send my son, Mirza Juwan-Bukht Bahadur, to 
you; but, owing to his tender age, I have not done so, being also unable to 
bear his absence for a moment. Notwithstanding his tender age, the marks 
of eminence are conspicuous on his forehead. He is placed under proper 
tuition. He is blessed with discernment between right and wrong, and a 
conciliatory disposition; owing to these; he is possessed of a greater share 
of my affection aud of consequent preferment in life, which the brotherly 
affection subsisting between your Majesty and me, gives hima superior claim 
on your Majesty, more than that of a mother’s love, to advance. I have, ‘ 
therefore, sent a drawing of my son Mirza Juwan-Bukht’s hand to you, to 
solicit your Majesty's patronage on his behalf, and, by the influence of your ~ 
Power, to disappoint enemies, and gladden the hearts of friends and well- ~ ‘ 
wisbers, so that in my present advanced age, I may be thoroughly satisfied of —— 
the safety of my son from the fangs of ambitious and crafty men. I hope — 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased to countenance and approve this 
appeal, and favour me with information accordingly.” - 


= a 5 : 
To this demand, the Secretary to the Government of the 
North-west Provinces replied in the following terms,—and the * “4 
document is a singular mixture of Oriental etiquette, and that 
resolute spirit, which the public authorities adopt in their inter- 
course with the princes of India :— | 
o the servants of His Majesty, the shadow of God, the king, divine 
successor, mighty monarch of the world, master of the universe, world-en- 
slaver, whose possessions shall endure to al] eternity. This day a letter has i 
been received from the office of the Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor ; 
(Nuwab) of Agra, regarding the despatch of the Nama to the greut Queen k 
of England. Previous to this, on the 20th of March, 1849, the Governor- 
General, Bahadđúr, had already intimated that such correspondence was 
not usual, and had never before been entered on. Therefore, until the sanc- : 
tion of the Ministers of the Queen has been received, the present Nama 
cannot be forwarded, in the opinion of the Lieutenant Governor. Dated b 
the 21st September, 1849.” , 


~- It has since been stated, that the Government athome — 
termined on the eventual abrogation of the titular sovereignty, ~ 
and the privileges, of the House of Timúr ; but this event b 
longs to the year on which we are now entering. — 
-It is a remarkable truth, and one upon which very i a 
stress has often been laid, that almost all the servants 
Government, who have distinguished themselves in the cap 
of Residents at the native Courts, are strong advocates for their 
maintenance ; and the fuct has generally™been considered a 
powerful argumeut in favour of those principalities. The truth 
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however is, that it is the good qualities and ability of 
Resident himself, which enable the Government, over which he 
in reality, though not ostensibly, presides, to administer its — 
affairs to such advantage. Wherever the Resident, either from 
disinclination, or the circumstances of his position, adopts = 
system of non-interference, the Native Government appears in. 
all its hideousness. Defective as the British Government may f 
be in some departments of its administration, it at least con- — 
tains within itself a principle of improvement totally wanting ~ 
to the native dominion. 

Two extensive territories, the kingdom of the Punjab, and 
the principality of Sattara, had thus already beem added to 
the dominions administered by the Company, when another — 
windfall was announced. Sumbhulpore, a large distriét in Gund- 
wana, covering an area of nearly 9000 miles, lapsed in Sep- 
tember last, by the death of the Rajah without heirs. This 
extensive and fertile strip of land, on the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, produces a revenue of nearly Four lakhs a year, which 
will now find its way into the coffers of the Company. The 
population has been estimated at 80,000. Dr. Cadenhead, who 
was formerly employed in Khondistan, and whose cause we 
have so often advocated, received the reward of his many ser- 
vices in the appointment of Commissioner of the district; and, 
with two or three assistants, will replace the ponderous old 
court, with its useless train of officials, and its profuse expen- 
diture. Of the people of the newly acquired province, their 
habits, their manners, and even their language, little is known: 
but Dr. Cadenhead is well fitted to illustrate them; and we 
hope that his pen will be employed in throwing more light 
upon the peculiarities of the district. — — 

On the affairs of Hydrabad in the Deccan it is almost im- 
possible for us to furnish any information to our readers. ae 
Whoever has carefully perused, as we have, the various state- = 
ments and counter-statements concerning the transactions in —— 
that territory, which so constantly find their way into the Pre- 
sideney journals, cannot fail to be struck with the total absence 
of coherence, and even of ordinary intelligibility, which they ex- 
hibit. They abound with the names of persons, who, however 
well known in the intriguing circles of Hydrabad, are perfectly 
unknown beyond them, and with allusions to intrigues, which 
the writers evidently do not perfectly understand, and which are 
totally unintelligible to those beyond the circle of that state. 
The one great facts which is continually presented to the eye 
amidst this cloud of words, is, that the country is fearfully dis- 
organized, aud that its financial affuirs are rapidly tending to 
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< (what is popularly termed) “ a dead lock.” The payment of the 
debt of Fifty-four lakhs of Rupees, due from the Nizam to the 
~~ Company, cannot be delayed beyond another twelve-month. The 
: Governor-General is said to haye granted the Nizam a respite 
till January 1851 ; but the means of acquittance do not appear 
to be forthcoming. The Jaghires granted one month are re- 
‘sumed the next; and the promises made to the, Sabukars (capi- 
talists) are shamelessly broken, without any consciousness, on 
the part of the Nizam or his advisers, that they are sapping the 
foundation of their own power. The Rohillas, Linewallas, and 
Pathan soldiers, entertained by the Nizam, are kept s@ long in 
arrears, that, every now and then, they break into open rebel- 
lion, and are only pacified by large donations obtained by the 
plunder of some wealthy Sahtikar, and by the dread of an ulti- 
mate appeal to the soldiers of the Contingent commanded by 
English officers. In the midst of these disorders, the Resident 
holds himself aloof ; and the Nizam is perpetually changing his 
Prime Minister, with whom alone, according to the system which 
has been gradually introduced, the executive power ought to 
remain. At onetime, it is a profligate noble, whom no one will 
trust; at another, some imbecile, who is put forward by the 
Nizam to cover his own assumption of the executive power, 
and is maintained for a few weeks till the ill-constructed fabric 
suddenly breaks down. Once, during the past year, the Nizam 
obtained the services of a really able and upright nobleman, who 
possessed considerable skill in the management of finance; būt 
he was soon obliged to give up his charge. He retired in dis- 
gust, declaring that it was impossible to satisfy his master, the 
Resident, and the people together. Every thing appears to be 
ending towards that degree of disorganization, in which the 
“paramount power must interfere and take the administration 
into its own hands. It has been repeatedly stated that the ex- 
-— penses of the Contingent are to be curtailed by reducing the x 
= strength of that force, and that no small relief will thus be 
afforded to the finances of the state. But this financial reforr 
will not provide for the payment of arrears, though it may effe 
= tually prevent their augmentation; and there appears to zi 
little doubt entertained that the present crisis will be met by — 
transfer of territory. Happy would it be indeed for the peace 
and comfort of the Stbahdar, as well as for the prosperity ofthe 





__» people—if these territories were at once transferred to t ri- 
- tish Government, and the royal family endowed with a suitable 
= pension. 


Another little affair with a petty native chief has lately bro- 
ken out; and, as it may ultimately lead to consequences, not 
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altogether unimportant, we may be permitted to trace its progress 
up to the latest date. Dr. Hooker, a botanist of Eur pean — 
fame, had been obstructed in his endeavours to carry eo ty — 
nical researches through Sikkim-puti, (a small carnap » the 

Sast of Nipal), and Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeling, 
(the English settlement upon the confines of that state) se = 
for Tumloong, the capital, on the 4th of November last, w =a 
the view of remonstrating with the Rajah, and affording all the _ 
assistance in his power to Dr. Hooker. The Rajah, however, = 
refused to see him, or to listen to his message; and, on his re- 

turn to his own frontier, placed him under arrest. This occurred 

on the 7th November. Not content with this insult to the 
British Government, the Rajah inflicted every indignity upon ~~ 
Dr. Campbell, who was, moreover, informed that, unless he con- 
sented to withdraw certain official acts lately promulgated, he 
would not be allowed to return to Darjeeling. Dr Campbell 
treated this preposterous demand with the scorn it merited, and 
informed the Rajah, that even if he should be compelled by tor- 
ture to sign such a document, it would be without any kind of 
validity. The Rajah ordered him back to his prison, and there 
appeared to be every prospect that he would put his threat into 
execution. In the meantime, the British Government, havin, 
received intelligence of the occurrence, despatched a very stet 
letter to the Rajah, which, combined with a fear of the ultimate 
result, induced him to liberate these officers ; but, instead of 
allowing them to return. by the shortest road, they were placed 
under the control of an officer in the confidence of the Rajah, 
and obliged to describe a circuitous route. ‘They have reached 
Darjeling in safety. The sequel of this affair belongs to the 
present year; but we may be permitted so far to anticipate ki 


— 


— 


next annual survey, as to state that a force, consistin 
between One and Two thousand men, was despatched to 
jeling, partly for its defence, but chiefly for those ulterior - 
measures, which were likely to grow out of this outrage. A ~“ 
portion of the troops advanced into the dominions of the Sik- 
kim Rajah, and remained there for several weeks. The chief 
Military authority, however, pronounced against the practicability 
of an advance, and the troops were accordingly recalled; and it 
is said to have been resolved to limit the chastisement of the 
Rajah, to the annexation of a strip of territory (North of Dar- | 
jeling) to our dominions, to the discontinuance of the qui 
rent of 6,000 Rs. hitherto paid for that Sanatarium, and to th 
confiscation of the Terai portion of the Sikkim dominions. = 
The past year has been remarkable, above all others, Be 4 = 
prolific legislation, and the important objects to which it has -~ 
y » 
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been directed. This is perhaps to be attributed to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bethune to the post of Legislative Member 
of Council, and of Mr. Halliday to that of Home Secretary 
to the’ Government of India, and to the combination of the < 
extensive legal knowledge and activity of the one, with the 
eat local experience and official industry of the other. ‘This 
is not the place for a critical examination of the various acts 
which have been passed, or proposed. Opportunities will 
hereafter be afforded for discussing their merits, and examining 
the arguments, which have been brought forward in support of 
them, as well as the nature of the opposition, which they have 
encountered. Our business at present is to present a brief notice 
of such of these Acts, as appear to be most important in their 
consequences, and of the history of their enactment, as far as it 
has transpired. The first on the list is the Act for abolishing 
branding and exposure, designated in Mahomedan law by the 
term, Zushir. It is an index of the increasing humanity of 
our legislation. It prohibits the practice of branding criminals, 
which was introduced into our Code, in conformity with the 
practice, which had prevailed in England for centuries, but which 
the increasing liberality of the present age has repudiated. The 
randing of a criminal effectually prevents his ever being restored 
to the bosom of society. After the period of punishment has 
expired, he must still continue, both corporally and socially, a 
marked man—the object of perpetual suspicion, and deprived of 
all inducement to return to the paths of honesty and industry. 
The next Act, to which we shall allude, is that which was 
passed to confirm an agreement between certain shareholders 
aud creditors of the Union Bank of Calcutta. Its object was 
‘give legal validity to the arrangement which had been con- 
trived for winding up the affairs of this most unfortunate 
of all Banking Establishments, wherein a million and a half. 
sterling had been extinguished by commercial profligacy, of ~ 
which the history of banking in India, and even in England, = 
affords no example. As the Union Bank was nat a chartered 
institution, the creditors, on its becoming bankrupt, were, Of 
course, at liberty to select their own yictims, and to strip the mos 
l opulent of the proprietors of their whole fortunes, tlrough th 
ha only have held asingle share in the Bank. ‘The principle 
of 







of liquidation adopted was to divide the deficiency of Fifty 
~ lakhs of Rupees among all the shareholders, according to 
= the estimate which was formed of their resources; aud the Act 
was designed to confirm this arrangement, and to prevent the 
—77 and vindictive pursuit of individual proprietors, but 
an without diminishing the security of the creditors. 
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Another Act of great importance was that forthe appointmes 
of an Administrator General in the Bengal Presidency. Fev 
any, can require to be informed, that the Act arises out of the ge- 
falcations of Sir Tbomas Turton, the Ecclesiastical Regi iry to 
‘whom the administration of the estates of British subjects dy- 
ing intestate had been committed. The appointment of th 
officer, as well as the control of bis proceedings, rested exclu 
sively with the Judges of the Supreme Court, and not with tl 
Government of India. Log previous to the discovery of t 
defalcations, Sir Lawrence Peel had urged on Government the 
propriety of separating this ministerial office from that of the 
Ecclesiastical Registrar, on the ground that the Supreme Court 
Was not in a capacity to exercise that control over his proceed- 
ings which was necessary. ‘The truth of this assertion became 
fatally manifest, in the perfect impunity which the Registrar has 
enjoyed after such misfeasance.* It has been found so utterly im- 
possible to touch him by process of Law, that the Legislative 
Member of Council bas been led to propose the arbitrary and 
inequitable, though not altogether unconstitutional, measure of 
passing a bill of pains and penalties to reach the case. We re- 
joice that the proposal was dropped. It is better that one erimi- 
nal should escape, than that ary such arbitrary proceedings 
should be allowed to disfigure our code. The present Act sepa — 
rates the administration of the estates of intestate European 
from the office of Ecclesiastical Registrar, and commits it to an 
Administrator General in Bengal, who is to- be appointed by the 
Executive Government of India, to whom he is to be account- 
able for the funds entrusted to him, and for all bis proceedings 
regarding them. ‘This Act contains the most elaborate and. 
stringent provisions against abuse, and provides the most read 
remedy against them. It has met with general approbation, — 
except on one point. It enacts that no private executor Shall 
be at liberty to charge any commission, or agency, as executor of 
a will. It had previously been customary for executors to con- ~— 
sider themselves entitled to a commission of Five per Cent. on 
all gstates which they administered ; and, im former days, when 
the Houses of Agency in Calcutta were few in number, and 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the community, for whom 
they acted as bankers, the administration of Estates formed no 
despicable portion of their profits. The probibitive provision 
was introduced at the particular instance of some of the Judges — 
of the Crown Courts in India; but it did not give the less um- 


brage on this account. The most active and persevering effor š 
— 
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* Ile has since been condemned to two years’ imprisonment by the Commissior er 
of the Insolvent Court we — = 
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were made by the European residents in Calcutta to obtain its 
exclusion. The matter was referred to the Authorities in Leaden- ~ 
hall Street; but the only result of the application was the addi- 
tion of a clause, permitting @ny executor to enjoy the benefit of 
any legacy bequeathed to him, either of a specific sum, or a re- 
siduary bequest, or by way of commission, or in any other man- -~ 
“ner: If the testator therefore should forget to leave a specific 
legacy to the executor, or to direct him to deduct his commis- 
Sion, the estate will be thrown int® the hands of the Admifiis- 
trator General, unless the executor should have reaso | pri- 
vate affection to induce him to undertake the charge of au 
An Act has also been passed to secure the Abkari Reve- 
nue of Calcutta, that is, the revenue derived from tbe sale 
of spirituous liquors. Under the old Acts, no man was at liberty 
to open a liguor shop without taking out a license; but there 
was no adequate provision in them for punishing a breach of the 
law, and the revenue was collected irregularly, more out of res- 
pect for the general authority of Government, than from any 
dread of punishment. The Collector had mot, we believe, any 
= power to inflict fines for the illegal sale of spirits; and it be- 
came necessary, either to relinquish this branch of revenue, or to 
enforce its collection by clearer and more stringent enactments. 
The latter course has been adopted. — 
_ The Act for securing Military and Naval pensions, and Super- 
annuation allowances, has given rise to some discussion. It 
corresponds exactly in its object, and even in its terms, with the 
Reg. 12, of 1814, of Bengal, and Act 31, of 1845, which was 
applicable to Bombay, with this addition, that the pensions, thus ~ 
exempted from seizure, are to include all the out pensions of 
Isea and Greenwich, and that the Act shall be extended to 
Pik e Queen's Courts. The gist of the Act lies in the words ‘ that 
_ no such pension shall be liable to seizure, attachment, or seques- 
tration, by process of any Court within the said territories, at the ~ 
instance of a creditor, for any demand against the prisoner, OF — —~ 
in satisfaction of a decree or order of such Court™’ and these 
_ expressions are copied verbatim from the two Acfs, which,had 
been in force, the one for thirty-five, and the other for four -~ 
years. A few months before the promulgation of this Act, the 
British Parliament passed an Act to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to Insolvent Debtors in India, which gave. power 
to the Courts to make any assignment of the debtor's property, 
‘or income, for the benefit of his creditors. Some months ago, 
~an Insolvent Pensioner was brought up before the Supreme -~ 
=- Court at Bombay, and pleaded the Act of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, which we have alluded to, in bar of any deduction from his 
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allowances: and it became a matter of enquiry which law 


Insolvent was not one of the class contemplated in thé local 
Act. It appears evident, however, that the Legislative Council 
had no intention, when framing this enactment, to bring it into 


should regulate the case. It was eventually disposed of, without 
any determination of this question, by the discovery that the — 
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collision with the Insolvent Act of the Imperial Parlianent.- 


Whenever that Council, in the exercise f the plenary powe 
which was conferred on it b¥ the three estates of the Real 
1833 s deemed it necessary to repeal any Parliame 
R4 t, it has always adopted the open and judicious course 
of abrogating or modifying it by a distinct Act. In the present 
instance, we believe, the clashing of the two Acts was inad- 
vertent and undesigned; and we are inclined to think that in 
any such case, where the collision is accidental, the aw of Parlia- 
ment must be considered paramount. These are among the 
most important of the Acts, which have already passed : but they 
sink into insignificance, when compared with those, which are 
still under consideration. 

Among the oldest of these is the Act for the more easy reco- 
very of Small Debts at the three Presidency Towns. The 
reader is too well acquainted with the abortive attempts, which 
have been made during the past ten years, to obtain the sanction 
of the Court of Directors to an_Act for improving the Court of 
Requests in Calcutta, to render it necessary for us to recapitu- 
late them. Suffice it then to say, that the Court of Directors*at 
length granted premission to pass an Act, similar to that which 
had been enacted in England for the establishment of County 
Courts; and the present Draft has been drawn up on the 
principle. It gives the Commissioners a common law 4 
equity jurisdiction in cases not exceeding 500 Rupees in and 
and lays down rules for the cheap, simple, and expeditious” 
administration of Civil Justice in such suits. The draft has 
been submitted to the Judges of the Queen’s Courts, and has 
received their approbation, with the exception of the Judges at 





* 
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Bombay, whére the Small Cause Court is part and parcel of the - 


Supreme Court, and has enjoyed the advantage of being pre- 
sided over, by its Judges. The establishment of such a Court 
at the three Presidencies will bea new era in the history of civil 
justice in India. Should it be found to work well, it may serve 


— 


as a model for the improvement of the Múnsiffs Courts in the * 


interior of the country, in which nineteen out of every twenty 
suits aro instituted annually. 


On the repeated importunity of the mercantile community, ane 


Legislative Council have published the Drafts of two Acts, the 
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one for the registry, the other for the encouragement, of Mer- 
chant Seamen. It is to be hoped that they will effectually check 
the practice of incendiarism, on the part of the native crews, to 
whom is attributed the burning of Ten ships within the last 
eight years in the harbour of Bombay, the aggregate value of 
which amounted to Thirty lakhs of Rupees. 

The Apprenticing Act, the draft of which was promulgated 
three years ago, and Then entombed in the “archives of the 
Glegislative Council, has been dug up, and again brought before 
the public. Itis said that the tradesmen in Calcutta have raised 
objections to some of its clauses, and manifested an indisposi- 
tion to avail themselves of it: but as the law will compel no 
man to engage an apprentice, it is probable that the Legislative 
Council will at once proceed to pass it, when the period arrives 
for re-consid@ring it, and thus submit its merits to the test of ex- 
perience. 

A draft of an Act has also been published for punishing 
Breaches of Trust: and no one will suppose that it has been 
brought forward before it was needed. During the last two 
or three years, we have had examples of the most flagrant 
abuses of Trust, which involved the loss of millions sterling, 
and entailed the most extensive misery and ruin on the mem- 
bers of the community; but in no case has it been possible, 
owing to the weakness and defect of the law, to bring home the 
crime to the guilty, and to inflict adequate punishment on them. 

Another Act, of no small importance to the future well-being 
of the country, is that which establishes Liberty of Conscience 
throughout India. By the Hindu Law, any man, who forsakes 
his ancestral creed, forfeits=all claim to his ancestral property, and 
is reduced to a state of beggary. The land of India is thus, 
for the most part, hypothecated, by the Hindu Code, to the 
perpetual support of Hindu superstition: and no man of pro- 
perty can forsake the ranks of idolatry without incurring the 
severest pecuniary penalties. In 1832, Lord William Bentinck 
made the first attack on this system of persecution, so far as this 
presidency is concerned, and enacted that no man should be sub- 
jected to the loss of property to which he would be entitled but 
for his change of creed. At the end of seventeen ypars—and, 
it is said, with the cordial concurrence of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control—the Legislative Council has proposed 
to extend this just and equitable law tothe two other Presidencies. 
Though the Hindus at this presidency can have no individual 
interest in this movement, as freedom of conscience is the law 


= among them ; they have, as might have been expected, taken 


umbrage at a measure which destroys one of the bulwarks 
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of Hinduism in other parts of the country, and they have 
sent in a Memorial against it. The Hindus at Madras have 
also taken alarm at the introduction of this law into their pre- 
sidency : but the Marquis of Tweeddale is no longer at the head 
of that Government, and the opposition to the proposed enact- 
ment has been comparatively feeble. 

Government has also begun to legislate for Joint Stock 
Companies; ard the draft of a very elaborate Act has been 
published for giving privileges to Registered Companies. Tt 
does not grant them the privilege of limited responsibility, 
which is the peculiar prerogative of a Charter; but it gives 
to creditors the amplest remedy for the recovery of their de- 
posits against the shareholders. It has not met with any 
particular acceptance from the commercial community, because 
it is said not to provide adequate securities against misman- 
agement. Itis an improvement upon the existing law: and 
that is all that has been said in its favour. 

But the Acts which have given peculiar umbrage to the Euro- 
pean community, are those which are intended to place British 
subjects under the jurisdiction of the Criminal Courtsof the Com- 
pany, and to afford security to Magistrates. The first of these 
is entitled an Act for Abolishing Exemption from the Jurisdic- 
tion of the East India Company's Criminal Courts. It provides 
that “ throughout the territories of the East India Company, 
with the exception of the Presidency Towns, all persons are 
henceforth amenable to the jurisdiction of the Magistrates and 
Criminal Courts of the East India Company, and may be ap- 
prehended, tried, and punished by them, respectively, accord- 
ing to the Regulations now, or hereafter to be, in force.” The 
history of this enactment has an important bearing upon its 
merits. By an Act passed in 1813, the Parliament of Great 
Britain enacted that, for the better protection of the Natives of 
the country, British subjects, who had hitherto been entirely 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Criminal Courts of the 
Company, should be liable to be tried in them, and punished 
with fines tothe extent of 500 Rs., in all cases of assault, foroi- 
ble entry, or other injury accompanied with force. By the last 
Charter, that of 1833, permission was given for Europeans to 
purchase and hold lands throughout India, and to settle in the 
country ; and a Legislative Council was at the same time esta- 
blished, with power to make Jaws for all courts, all persons, and 
in all matters—with certain exceptions. The Court of Directors” 


immediately wrote to the Government, that, “ in’ their view, — 


it would be impossible to fulfil the obligation of protecting 
the natives of India, from insult and outrage (according to the 
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direction in Clause 85 of the Act), unless both Natives and 
Europeans were rendered responsible to the same judicial 
control. There can be no equality of protection, where justice 
is not equally, and on equal terms, accessible to all.” It wasin 
consequence of this recommendation, that Europeans were sub- 
jected, in 1836, to the civil jurisdiction of the Company's Courts. 
Subsequently, three or four Acts have been passed, in the spirit 
of these instructions, and directed to the same ‘object. It only 
remained to make British subjects amenable to the Magistrates 
and Criminal Courts of the Company, in cases not embraced by 
the Actof the 53d, George III. The subject was long under 
discussion in the Law Commission: and the opinions of its 
members, as well as of the Judges of the Supreme Courts and 
the Members of Council, having all been obtained, the Legis- 
lative Council proceeded to carry out the views of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, and promulgated the Act, 
to which we have alluded. It has created a great commotion 
in the European community, and more especially in Calcutta. 
A Memorial bas been drawn up for presentation to the Gover- 
nor General against this and two other acts ; and a sum of more 
than 36,000 Rs. has been subscribed, for the furtherance of their 
objects, by the memorialists. 

Another of the Acts, against which the Memorial is directed, 
is entitled an Act for the Protection of Judicial Officers: and it 
provides “ that no officer, acting judicially, shall be liable to bo 
sued in any Civil Court for any act done, or ordered to be done, 
by him in the discharge of his judicial duty, whether within, 
or not within, the limits of his jurisdiction, provided that he at 
the time in good faith believed himself to have jurisdiction 
to do or order the act complained of.” It corresponds in a great 
measure with the Act of 2lst George III, which declared that 
“no action should lie against any judicial officer, for any act com- 
mitted in his judicial capacity.” That enactment, as the reader 
must well know, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
drove their coach and four through; and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta have accordingly conformed to the 
precedent, and inflicted fines, and costs, on the Magistrates 
when brought before them. Those,who preside in the Supreme 
Court, have felt the position to be unpleasant in which they are 
thus placed; andit is generally understood that this Act has 
been drafted at the suggestion, if not in the words, of Sir Law- 
rence Peel, the Chief Justice. 

The third Act, to which the memorialists object, declares, 
that, “ whereas doubts have been entertained as to the proper 

course of procedure in cases of persons entitled to exemption* 
— * 
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from the jurisdiction of the Company's Courts, every person — 


charged with any crime before those Courts, who is, or claims 
to be, entitled to any of the said privileges and exemptions, 
must plead and prove, to the satisfaction of the Court, his pri- 


vilege and exemption.” On the merits of those famous Acts, © 


we shall take an opportunity, in another place, of recording 
our opinion. | 

We have yet two other Draft Acts to notice. The first refers 
to Trial by Jury in the Company's Courts. It remodels and ex- 
tends the Act passed by Lord William Bentinck for establishing 
this mode of trial. It exempts from serving on the Jury the 
whole body of public servants, and directs the Collector to make 
out a list of “ persons of reputed intelligence, and respectability, 
and consideration, between the ages of twenty-five and fifty,” who 
are to be compelled to serve, when summoned, under the penalty 
of a fine. Five persons are to be chosen by lot for any jury 
trial; but their decision is not to be final, unless the Session 
Judge should approve of it. This Act has not met with the 
approval of any class of men; and it is much to be doubted, 
whether it will prove beneficial, in its present form, to the cause 
of justice. We must not omit to mention thatthe Jury Act con- 
tains the following enactment regarding the Muhammadan law; 
‘* After the passing of this Act, no Futwah shall be required in 
any case from the law officer of any Court.” 

The last Act, we have occasion to notice, is one for the esta- 
blishment of Tollson all roads, constructed, or repaired, by 
Government. By it the system of Tolls which has so long been 
in operation at the Presidency of Bombay, is extended to the 
whole of India. This brief recapitulation of the chief legis- 
lative movements of the year will fully bear us ont in our 
remark, that the past year has been remarkable above all others 
for the fertility of its legislation, and for the importance of 
the change in our institutions, which the Acts are designed to 
introduce. 7: 

Wo have mentioned, in a previous page, that the whole of the 
army of Indiá was thrown forwards towards the Punjab. The 
official order on this subject is as follows :— 

J b e Governor General of India is pleased to resolve, 
shinee whe ala ee Stations, attached to the Bansal Presidency, shall 
hengafter he maa occupied by Troops of the Madras and Bombay 

ies, ollows: MC 
— the Madras Army—Cuttack, Sagor, Hussingabad, Jubbulpore, Na- 
gode, Nuratinpare, and Mhow. 4 —— 

“ By the Bombay Army+Nimuch and Nusserabad. ⸗ — 

J All Appointments, connected with the Bengal army at the above * 
tions, will coase on the Ist of January next; but Officers will continue to 
act in their present Appointments, until they are relieved, or are withdrawn. 
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“The Stations of Nowgong, Jhansi, Oraee, Bandah, Humirpore, and 
Calpi, now attached to the Sagor Division, are transferred to the Cawn- 
pore Division, from this date.” 

The distribution of the army of the three Presidencies has not 
been materially altered for some years; but the determination of 
Government to hold the Punjab, without any addition to the 
regular regiments, rendered it necessary to modify the existing 
arrangements. The Malabar coast was heretofere garrisoned by 
troops from the Madras Presidency; though, in a geographical 
point of view, it might be considered as belonging to that of 
Bombay. By the order above quoted this anomaly is remedi- 
ed; and the Malabar stations are transferred to the Bombay 
troops. The Madras Army, thus relieved, is enabled to occupy 
Sagor and Mhow, which had formerly belonged to the Bengal 
Presidency : while the care of RajpGtana and Meywar, hitherto 
garrisoned by Bengal troops, was made over to the sepoys of 
Bombay. The Bengal troops, thus relieved of the charge of 
four important military stations, are enabled to occupy all the 
cantonments in the Punjab, which has now been entirely made 
over to the army of this Presidency. 

At the commencement of the past year, the hopes of those, who 
are anxious for the improvement of India, were damped by the 
refusal of the Court of Directors to act up to their promises, res- 
pecting the Dividend, which they were understood to have gua- 
ranteed to the shareholders of the two Indian Railway Com- 
panies, the East Indian, and the Great Indian and Peninsular. 
Though the events, which preceded this decision, do not properly 
fall within the scope of this article, a succinct narrative of them 
appears necessary for the sake of more complete illustration. 
The Honorable Court promised, in the year 1846, to guarantee a 
dividend of four per cent. upon £500,006 sterling, for 15 years,on 
condition that the details of the Railway should be arranged 
according to their wishes, and that only such sections of the 
line should be attempted, as they themselves might think fit 
to adopt. The shareholders of the two Companies, however, 
declined the terms offered, which, they feared, would not be found 
sufficient to induce English capitalists to embark in the under- 
taking. Moved by their representations, the Court agreed, 
on the 7th July 1847, to grant a dividend of 5 per cent. for twenty- 
five years upon the same amount, but coupled their promise with 
a proviso, that the Railway Company should demonstrate their 
ability to perform their part of the contract, by raising £100,000 
before the lst October following, and paying it, as a deposit, into 
the Company's treasury. This the Railway Company agreed to 
do: but the Commercial distress, which arose about this time, 
and the breaking out of the French Revolution, with the con- 
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sequent derangement of all commercial enterprises, prevented 
the realisation of the promised funds. They then offered to 
deposit £50,000, and to content themselves with commene- 
ing only one section of the line. The Court of Directors, 
however, appear to have entertained a very excusable sus- 
picion, that the Railway Companies possessed no real stamina ; 
and that a Company, which could not raise £100,000, was not 
likely to be ablé to raise a Million: and they positively refused 
to accede to the proposal. Butthe Court were at length induced 
to change their determination: and, within a month of their 
positive refusal, they accepted a modified proposal of the share- 
holders. The guarantee was maintained on its former footing ; 
but the deposit money was reduced to £60,000: and this was 
paid up, though not without difficulty, arising from the tightness 
of the money market. 

The two Companies now began to indulge the hope, that they 
had at last cleared their path, and that no further difficulties re- 
mained, but those which are inseparable from the operations of 
all Railway Companies:—but their hopes once more proved delu- 
sive. At the eleventh hour, a question was started, as to the na- 
ture of the dividend guaranteed: and the Court of Directors 
were brought to explain the nature of their engagement in terms 
more explicit than they had previously done. ‘They replied toa 
representation, which was made to them, that they had simply 
promised Five per cent. interest upon all the money paid into 
their treasury; but that they knew nothing of any Dividend, and 
had no intention of guaranteeing anything of the kind. This 
was a heavy blow; and its severity was not mitigated by the ex- 
traordinary excuse put forward by the Directors, that they had 
never intended to grant a dividend. ‘They were, at any rate, 
fully acquainted with the belief, which universally prevailed in 
the City on the subject. Prospectus after prospectus had been 
issued, speeches had been made, and articles written, On the sup- 
position of the dividend: and, greatly as the Directors may indi- 
vidually undervalue the press, we doubt whether any one of 
them is withdut a newspaper on his breakfast table: the plea of 
ignorance was therefore inadmissible. The Court had an expen- 
sive war on their hands at the time, in which they were said to 
be spending at the rate of £15,000 a day, and which appeared 
likely to be protracted for a long period; and they manifestly 
dreaded to take the responsibility of so great an undertaking, 
before they were well assured that their military expenses were 
approaching a termination. Had they frankly announced this 
as their reason, the public might have been satisfied. The 
manufacturers of Manchester, on learning this apparently capri- 
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cious decision of the Court, began to bestir themselves: and 
a deputation of that body requested an interview with Sir 
John Hobhouse, who was understood to be the chief obstacle 
to the progress of the Railway, and asked for an exposition of 
his sentiments. Sir John declared that he had not the slight- 
est intention of obstructing that great work ; and that he did not 
think that any of the Directors entertained sucha feeling. With 
this the deputation expressed itself satisfied, and retired. The 
matter was thus brought to a happy termination ; and the terms, 
eventually granted, were perhaps more liberal than the Compa- 
nies had previously expected. The following were the conditions, 
on which the Government of India resclved to grant their aid 


to this work:— 


“1l. That the section of the line of railway be left to the Govern- 
ment of India, it being understood that the section to be undertaken in 
the firstinstance, shall be the commencement of the line, which may be 
determined upon, from Calcutta, towards the upper provinces, so as to 
form a commencement of the line, leading either to Mirzapore, or to 
Rajmahal. 

“2. hat the railway be made by a company under the supervision and 
direction of the East India Company, whose officers in India, orin London, 
shall attend to the whole expenditure, and see that the capital account is 
properly kept, in the course of construction. 

«3. That a capital of 1,000,0002. sterling, for the execution of the 

roposed experimental section, shall be raised by the railway company from 
the shareholders, and paid into the East India Company's treasury in 
London, to be redrawn as required for expenditure for such purposes only 
as shall be admitted to be capital 

“4. That the land be provided by the Government. 

“5 That the land remain the property of Government, and that the 
Railway Company be granted the use of it on lease for 99 years; but which, 
nevertheless, shall be terminable at any shorter period, when the East 
India Company shall, under the conditions and stipulations herein contain- 
ed, become possessed of the railway. ° 

“6. That the East India Company shall pay annually to the directors 
of the railway company asum equal to 5 per cent. interest on the capital of 
one million paid into the East India Company's treasury, under the provi- 
sion contained in clause 3. 3 

“7. That the whole of the profits shall be applicable to repay the East 
India Company the interest of D per cent. thus advanceg ; and if more 
profit than 5 per cent. is made, then that one-half of the surplus shall go 
towards repaying the interest advanced in former years, and the other half 
to tbe shareholders. When the arrears of interest, with interest thereon, 
calculated at the rate of 5 per cent. from the time it shall have béen advanced 
by the East India Company, are all paid, then all the extra profit to go to 
the shareholders. - i 

«g. That in order that the public may have security that the rail- 
way, when opened, shall be kept in use, it be a condition, that the 
Railway Company shall run such trains as the Government in India shall 
consider necessary for the convenience of the public and the general 


traffic. ° De. a F aa 
«9 ‘That, in the working of the line, the East India Company shall 
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have perfect supervision of works, books, accounts, &¢., and shall see that 
the line and working-stock are at all times kept in perfect repair, equal to 
the first state; and that if the Railway Company fail to follow the dirac- 
tions of the East India Company's officers, the latter shall be at liberty to 
make repairs, and deduct the cost from the next accruing interest, or o er 
moneys, to be paid to the Railway Company. om 
“10. That in no case shall the Kast India Company be called upom to 
pay more than 5 per cent. per annum on the actual capital paid into the 
Compuny’s treasusy, to an extent not exceeding 1,000,0002. sterling ; ang 
that, if there be any loss in working the line, the Railway Company shal 
bear the same, so long as they retain it. They shall, however, be at liber 
to give it up to the East India Company at any time they please, after six 
months’ notice in writing, which may be given at any time after the line, 
first to be made, shall have been finished, and in operation for the space of 
three months: but the railroad to be given up in perfect condition, both as 
to the line, and the working-stock. They shall then receive payment of the 
original capital, invested in the actual survey and construction of the line, 
either in one sum, or at the option of Government, it may be commuted 
for an annuity according to the provision herein-after contained for uy 
A 


> 


purchase of the railway by the East India Company, the Railway ane 
having satisfied the East India Company that all claims against the 
way Company, in respect to the railway, have been discharged. 

“Lil. That any Company undertaking these works shall lodge with 
the East India Company, within two months from the date of the Court's 
letter transmitting the present revised terms, a subscription contract list 
of the shareholders, to be approved by the East India Company, for the 
whole amount of the capital required—namely, 1,000,0007. sterling, with 
a deposit thereon of 6 per cent ; whereupon the East India Company 
. will return the present deposit of 60,0002, and will take measures, in view 

to obtain without delay for the Railway Company a charter from the 
Government of India, and a charter in conformity therewith from the 
Crown. 

“12. That a clause be introduced into such charters, which shall bind the 
Railway Company to the payment of the required capital, and the completion 
of the works undertaken, within such period as may be agreed upon between 
them and the East India Company, and which-in case of failure of such 
engagement, shall enable the Fast India Company to take possession of the 
line, upon the repayment only of the cost of Survey and construction of 


such portions of the line, as shall have been actually completed and opened 
to the public. tx Sap 


“ 13. That provision be made fo 
the option of purchasing the railw 
“14. That the terms of such p 
market value of the shares of the railway during the three 


l years last 
preceding the same period of 25, or 50, years, as the case may be ` 


“15. That the purchase-money so computed, may, at the option of 


y in one sum, or be 
ease of 99 years. 


Government," either be paid to the Railway Compan 
çommuted for a fixed annuity for the remainder of the ] 
“16. ‘That it is to be understood that the annual 
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now under consideration. Mie —— 
*17. ‘Lhat itis to be likewise understood that the pre 
in no respect supersedes the terms c * 
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“18. That, in consideration of the rate of interest having been raised 
from four to five per cent. per annum, the Railway Company undertakes to 
carry the mail free, and the troops, the artisans, and the stores of the 
Government at the terms chargeable for the lowest class of passengers, and 
at the lowest rate for goods respectively.” 


These terms were subsequent embodied, with little altera- 
tion, in the Indenture made on the 17th of August 1849, 
between the East India Company on the orfe part, and the 
East India Railway Company, incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, on the other. The Indenture consists of Thirty clauses, 
and lays down the minutest rules for the management of’ the 
Rail, and provides, apparently, forevery possible contingency. 
But the arrangement, which has thus been made after five years 
of hesitation and vacillation, for the commencement of this 
great national undertaking, appears open to many objections, 

«which are not altogether without foundation. The Court of 
Directors do not guarantee a Dividend of Five per cent. to the 
Shareholders, which they ought unquestionably to have done, if 
they intended to inspire the public with confidence, and to 
secure the acquisition of the capital requisite for this great 
enterprize. Their engagement amounts to little more than a 
contribution of Five lakhs of Rupees a year to the Railway 
Company ; the whole of which may be absorbed in its opera- 
tions, leaving the shareholders to wait for their dividends, till 
the Rail becomes remunerative. The Court of Directors are 
fully aware, that the success of the enterprize depends upon the 
guarantee of Five per cent. interest to the Holders of Railway 
Stock ; and, that if this guarantee had been given at once, three 
or four years ago, capital would have flowed into their Treasury 
by Millions, and the Railway would probably by this time haye 
been completed to Burdwan. We are fot certain, that the East 
India Company will not eventually be constrained to adopt this 
measure—after three or four years more have been frittered away. 

Another objection to the plan is that the sum, to be ex- 
pended in the first experiment, is limited to one Million Ster- 
ling ; and that the Rail is to be extended, if that experiment is 
found to answer. But it must have been equally evident to both 
the parties to this agreement, that this contemptible sum would 
not be sufficient to carry the Rail to any point, efther-in the 
direction of Mirzapore,or Rajmabal, where a rem unerating traf- 
fic could be expected, It is scarcely possible to avoid the con-. 
clusion, though it may appear uncharitable, that the Court o 
Directors have not entered into the arrangement with that 
degree of zeal, which was calculated to shew that they were 
angipis for its success. r 
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The British establishments in China, though under the ad- 
ministration of the Crown, are so closely identified, by ancient 
associations and existing interests, with those of India, that we 
may naturally be expected to glance at the more important 
transactions, which have occurred there during the past year. 
From the time when the viceroy of Canton refused to fulfil the 
provisions of the treaty of 1842, to the unavenged murder of 
Governor Amaral at Macao, our proceedings have consisted of 
little else but humiliating quarrels with the provincial mandarins, 
and useless concessions to Chinese mob-dictation. Among the 
clauses of the treaty of 1842, which we dictated to the Cabinet 
of Pekin, when the Empire was at its last gasp, and a few 
marches forward might have germinated the dynasty of the 
Tartars, it was arranged that the Port of Canton, on the southern 


coast, should be open to all Europeans, and that they should 


possess full liberty of ingress and egress, or of permanent re- — 


sidence. But, after this treaty had been ratified, and the dollars, 
which formed the indemnity, had been so ostentatiously convey- 


ed to the Royal Mint in London, another treaty was concluded 


with the Chinese authorities, the secret articles of which were 
not allowed to transpire. Intelligence reached Sir John Davis 
that the French were intriguing to obtain possession of the is- 
land of Chusan. This island, which had been for some period un- 
der British rule, and was only restored at the termination of the 
war, was felt (from its position) to be of too great importance to. 
be allowed to pass into the hands of a rival and enterprising 
power. Sir John therefore declared that the English Govern- 
ment would waive its right of entry into the town of Canton, 
on condition that the Emperor should pledge himself to refuse 
possession of Chusan to any European, power, except the 
British. The Emperor, well aware of the state of public feel- 
ing in the Canton province, and conscious of his own impo- 
tence, eagerly caught at the nominal equivalent ; and the secret 
clause was confirmed. ‘This transaction was not known to the- 
public generally ; and all parties became clamorous for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty of 1842, and the opening of the gates. The- 
Ministry were therefore constrained to instruct the Government. 
of Hong-Kong to demand the fulfilment of the treaty of 1842: 
and, as our readers well know, a British armament, consisting 
of land and sea forces, proceeded up to Canton, levelled the 
forts at the Bocca Tigris, spiked eight hundred pieces of 
cannon, and, on arriving before the city, threatened to bombard 
it, unless the demand was instantly complied with. The Imperial 
Commissioner, thus placed between two fires, the British 
gannon on the one hand, and an infuriated populace on the 
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other, prevailed on the British representative to agree that the 
opening of the gates should be postponed for two years, to the 
1st of April, 1849. As the time approached for the fulfilment 
of this engagement, the difficulties in the way appeared to 
increase. As early as November 1848, the popular feeling in 
and about Canton had made itself manifest, in a mode which 
could not be mistaken. Various circumstances, connected with 
the internal condition of the country, have combined to give to 
the expression of the popular will of the city and province of 
Canton a degree of importance, which is unknown-«in oriental 
monarchies. ‘The people of this district, the most warlike and 
turbulent of all the divisions of the Empire, are said to be 
generally opposed to the Tartar,dynasty ; and the descendants 
of the ancient Chinese princes, we are informed, are still look- 
ed upon with a degree of reverence almost approaching to 


loyalty. The influence of habit, and some fear of the ulterior 


strength of the Government, have alone kept.the people of the 
province from actual rebellion: but the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon has frequently been made to feel that the swords of his 
Tartar soldiery, and the buttons of his Tartar Mandarins, would 
be of little avail against the vengeance of an exasperated 
mob. The triumphs of the British, and the consequent ex- 
posure of the real weakness of the Empire, appear to have sap- 
ped the foundations of the Imperial authority : and it was felt 
that another scene of humiliation, like that which was enacted 
at Nankin, would probably terminate the reign of the existing 
dynasty. Even in China, new ideas have sprung up; and the 
wish for change has made itself felt through all the Chinese 
“struldbrug civilization.” Any declared opposition to the will 
of the mob at Canton, or any decided attempt to coerce the peo- 
ple, would have produced an outbreak, which, it was felt by the 
Imperial Court, would prove dangerous, if not ruinous, to its 
authority. The belhests of the populace thus became law in 
‘the palace of the Tartar Viceroy. When, therefore, the great 
and important Ist of April arrived, the Imperial Commissioner 
Seu declared his determination not to allow the entrance of an 

foreigners, merchants or others, into the city of Canton. It 
was necessary, however, before a final refusal was given, to make 
a reference to the Emperor himself; as otherwise Seu felt that 
subsequent events might induce his master to throw the whole 
responsibility of the transaction on his shoulders, and possibly 
to remove his head from them by way of expiation. In due 
time the Imperial rescript arrived ; and a more cautious and di- 
plomatic missive was never concocted by Talleyrand himself Seu 
was directed to conciliate at once the foreigners and the people, 
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and to rely upon his own judgment for the mode in which this 


was to be done—but, above all things, to avoid embroiling the 


Government with the populace. ‘This was simply to allow Seu 
to take what course he pleased, without reference to any thing 
but his own responsibility. Thus emboldened by his master’s let- 
ter, he repeated his refusal; and, as the crisis appeared to involve 
the possibility of a war, Mr. Bonham, the Queen's representa- 
tive, deemed it éxpedient to make a reference to England. For- 
tunately some very strong statements appeared, in the English 
and Indian Journals, of the danger and inutility of a forcible entry 
into the city ; and the Ministry determined to waive the right 
which they had obtained by the second treaty. There was, more- 
over, another motive for the concession. In England there ap- 
pears to have been, from time immemorial, a vague respect for 
the greatness of the Chinese Empire. Its vast extent, the m- 
distinctness of our information concerning its resources, and the 


apocryphal stories of its advance in civilization ana refinement, 


have not been without their effect on the minds even of states- 
men. ‘They totally forgot that Queen Anne, whose generals 
had conquered half Europe, felt precisely the same undefip 
dread of the great Mogul. The publications of that day fre- 
quently teemed with stories of the immeasureable magnificence 
of the Great Court, now pensioned by acompany of Merchants. 
This dread of- collision, combined with the complicated state of 
European politics, induced the Ministry to pocket the insult, 
which the Chinese Government had offered: and their determina- 
tion has met with general approbation. 

The satisfaction of the Emperor, at this termination of his 


difficulties, has been expressed in a very remarkable state pa 


and as this document, and the proclamation of the people of 
Canton, are of some importance in estimating the real spirit of 
the Chinese Government and nation, we have given them in 
full. ‘Che following is the Emperor's proclamation :— 


« Itis now ten years since tho commencement of our affairs with the 
barbarians. The sea coast was troubled and distressed, vast treasure ex- 
pended, and our army harrassed. Of late years, although they have been 
somewhat pacified; yet, oncalm consideration, the best means of guiding 
them, whether this be rigour or mildness, cannot be determined: and the 
evils, which ‘flow, are the more extraordinary as they increase. We have 
deeply feared that the people on the sea board would suffer the calamities of 
those who are trampled under foot in flight; and we have patiently borne all 
this, for it is an incontrovertible principle of reason that a small wrong 
must have ample redress. d ee 

‘«* Yesterday successive memorials were received from Seu-kwang-tsin, Go- 
vernor-General of Kwangtung, on account of the English _ arians 
having again sent a request to enter the city of Canton, reporting that he 


had settled the affairs as most expedient and propers and this day a courier 
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has brought a memorial, stating that the merchants and populace of the said 

place, being deeply imbued with high principles, have contributed funds to 
ward off the insult; and, the gentry and literati having really exerted them- 
selves to assist, the question of entering the city was already set at rest. 
The said barbarians are to have free trade as of old; and both natives and 
foreigners will live in peace. Not a soldier has been killed, nor an arrow 
discharged.. The said Governor-General, and Lieutenant-Governor, have 
tranquillized the people, and soothed the barbarians,—in every point main- 
taining the interests of main importance. ‘They have cgused the said bar- 
barians to submit quietly, and not offer the least violence; and this settle- 
ment must be of permanent duration. 

“Our feelings of congratulation and pleasure it would be bard fully to 
express; aud it is fitting that we bestow liberal rewards to encourage such 
eminent merit. Let Seu kwang-tsin by our favour be rewarded with the 
title. of Tsze-tseoh (Viscount), the same to be hereditary; and let him also be 
rewarded with a double-eyed peacock’s feather. Let Yeh-ming-chin (Lieut.- 
Governor) by our favour be rewarded with the title of Nau-tseoh (Baronet), 
also hereditary, and let him also be rewarded with a double-eyed peacock’s 
feather. Thus will our kind reward be displayed. Let the two peacock’s 
feathers be sent off, to be respectively received by the parties. Let Mun-ze- 
gan, Woolawtai-Coh-gar-tunga, lang-ming-beang, and Tseang-lin, whoall join- 
ed their efforts in fulfilling their duty, be by our kindness rewarded by the 
Board according to the rules for military merit. Let the Taoutai expectant, 
Heu-tseang-kwang, by our favour be entered in the new official List; and 
appointed to the first vacant post, whether it be one of greater or less busi- 
ness. Let the Sing-chung expectant, Woo-tsung-yoon, by our favour have 
the diploma of a Taoutai conferred upon him ; and let the Board select him 
for employment without delay. Let these two officers be also rewarded 
with Buttons of the third rank. Let Seu-kwang-tsin also select all the other 
civil and military officers in Kwangtung, who exerted themselves most con- 
spicuously in the business, and, on due consideration of their respective 
merits, individually recommend them to us, when we will afterwards bestow 
our fayour upon them. 

“ As to my people of Kwangtung, th®y have always been called brave and 

pimited, but of late years they have been deeply imbued with high princi- 
#ples— possessed of bravery, and enlarged discernment, indubitably arising 
rom the oparit of renovation instructing them aright, and which is also the 
enlarged liberality of a heavenly disposition. It would be bard to find such 
thousands of people, who grudge not their wealth, and are stedfast in their 
minds. Pondering on the merits of their tranquil awe, can we but sym- 
pathize with them ? or can our heart remain unmoved ? 

“Let Seu-kwang-tsin publish our words, that they be known to every family, 
and constantly increase a desire to exertion for the public weal, and devo- 
tion to us. All will then enjoy the happiness of a quiet life, and rejoice in 
their estate. Let the said Governor-General bestow rewards, according to 
the merits of the parties, and confer Tablets with inscriptions, that their 
glory may be manifested. Let not our favours be in the least fetarded, and 
tbus will our mind be consoled. Let the rest be all settled as agreed upon. 


Respect this.” 

The next is the proclamation by the people of Canton, in honour 
of their brave governor, and their braver selves — l 

‘“ Honorary Tablet erected to their Excellencies Seu and Yeh, by the gon- 
try and literati. From of old there were no well-contrived plans for ronnie 
the foreigners: for, if they were strictly governed, then strife arose ; while con- 
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tempt was the consequence of treating them kindly. Their dispositions are per ner 


fectly avaricious and presumptuous: as ravenous after gain, asthe Leviathan _ 


rushing on its prey, if they be disappointed in their profits, they become ten 
times, yea, a hundred times, more outrageous, and cannot be appeased. It 
was said by Tang Kingchuen of the Ming dynasty, ‘China and foreigners 
are like a great family, neighbours to a gang of robbers, whose proximity is 
more dangerous than their violence ; for then there is no period when they 
must not be guarded against; while tüby are all the more able to observe 
every Opening to their advantage.’ = 

“ The country having long enjoyed peace, our civilians have become neg- 
ligent of the public welfare in their eagerness after their own advance- 
ment; and our military officers have kept quiet in order to secure their own 
safety. At the first ramour of robbers, they start with fear, and, seeing the 
storm from afar, scatter in amazement ; ere they have come to the brunt, the 
spirit of the battalions is already affected, if not even extinct. There is per- 
haps some explanation forthe unbounded violence and exactions of the 
foreigners ; for in former times they had only Macao, one little corner on 
the extreme south, as a trading-spot: but now they sail here and there into 
every port, just as they please, building foreign houses, bringing foreign 
women, and obtaining all they ask for, to their heart's desire. Moreover, 
they boast saying, ‘ we are a match for the Chinese officers. Why should 
we not go into the city here at Canton, and pay our respects to the authori- 
ties, just the Sume as is done at Fuhkien, Chekiang, and Kiangnan? “ 

“ The Imperial envoy [Keying] unavoidably complied with the necessi 
ties of the case, and memorialized the Court, setting the period of three 
years, after which this might be allowed; but be shortly after retired 
from office : and His Excellency Seu, an officer deep in counsel, and bold in 
action, was raised from the governorship to the rank of Governor-General ; 
and, after about year’s possession of the post, he has fully learned that 
the spirit of the people of Canton can be depended on, and that the enthu- 
siasm of the troops can easily be aroused. When the time arrived, the 
chiefs of the nations came in their vessels requesting an interview ; when 
His Excellency accorded them a personal meeting, at which he firm] reject- 
ed ten or more things besought bythém. Perceiving that the commissioner 


was immovable, the chiefs again put forth their request to enter the city;) 


when His Excellency said,‘ I will refer the matter to Court, to see whether 
or no it can be allowed. They exclaimed, ‘ Well, well! We will hear 
the mandate.’ 

“* Meanwhile the provincial officers generally thought His Excellency 
would not be able to arrange the matter amicably, and that native vaga- 
bonds would take advantage of the occasion to excite disturbance ch 
even his utmost energy could not overrule; but he never showed the least 
discomposure (gt this threatening prospect), and, in conjunction with the 
Fuyuen Yeh, exerted all his wisdom and energy in making preparations for 
a resort to arms. At the same time, these two officers sedulously collected 
horses, and enlisted men, put in order the cannon and other military equip- 
ments, and Jhid in a store of provisions. They stimulated the enthusiasm 
of otlicers, by exciting their emulation and love for glory ; they roused the 
courage of the soldiery, by holding out rewards, and iS threatening certain 
punishments ; they excited the patriotism of the gentry and literati, by cir- 
culating energetic remonstrances, setting forth in the plainest manner the 
happiness or calamity which would result from their conduct ; and, by stop 
ping the trade of the merchants and shopmen, they stirred up thei 
nation, and obtained their co-operation. By all these means, they pre- 
pared the people to protect themselves, every household making itself ready 
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for the struggle ; so that spears and arms glittered in every street, the clan- 
gour of drums made the welkin ring, and the combined action of the many 
myriads of brave spirits in the city paralyzed the heaven-daring pride [of 
the foreigners}, and terrified their slavish hearts. 


“The Imperial rescript having arrived, His Excellency issued a proclama- 
tion that the popular indignation could not be eters andthe question of 
entering the city was accordingly dropped. For about ten years, since 1839 
and 1540, when troops were drawn Out, and mutual hatred was stirred up, 
they have trodden down at will the coast of our country «seizing and destroy- 
ing our people and our women, penetrating every where through our inner 
and outer waters ; and the inhabitants have universally complied with their 
inclinations, as if they had been bewitched. Nobody could or would hear 
of any man, or any plan of action, adequate to oppose their intentions, 
or check their encroachments; only we of Canton at Sunyuensli have 
ever destroyed them, and at Hwang-chuh-ke cut them to pieces. Even 
tender children here are desirous to devour their flesh, and sleep upon their 
skins.” 

Soon after, another occurrence threatened to embroil us with a 
different power in China. On the 7th of June 1849, a young 
man of the name of Summers, a missionary, stopped.in the 
streets of Macao to observe a procession of the Host: but either 
through ignorance, or a conscientious feeling, refused to take off 
his hat, as it passed. Perhaps Macao is, of all cities in the 
world, the most remarkable for the extreme bigotry of its inhabi- 
tants and theirrulers. Even the Inquisition still exists in the 
town; and the clergy, it is said, seldom scruple to make use of 
means, more substantial than their spiritual weapons, to convince 
heretics that the bosom of the church is at least safer than heresy. 
The priests complained to the Governor, who was near the spot; 
and a message was sent to the young Englishman, with a request 
«to him to comply with the customs of the place. Mr. Summers, 
"not being able to understand the language of the request, still 
kept on the offensive hat. He was therefore summarily arrest- 
ed, and thrown into prison; whence he wrote an account of the 
affair to Commodore Keppel, the officer in command of the 
Queen's vessels in the harbour, who demanded the missionary’s 
release, which was peremptorily refused. He then determined to 
effect tle object by force. ‘The Governor was absent at a regatta: 
and the Commodore, landing a party of sailors and marines, 
passed through the town, and liberated Mr. Summers from jail. 
Unhappily one life was lost: and the Governor ordered „the soldier 
to be buried, and made proclamation that he had been assassi- 
nated by order of Captain Keppel, Commodore of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's fleet in those seas. 

A singular question of international law has arisen out 
of this apparently insignificant affair. Macao has been in 
the possession of the Portuguese, ever since 1586, i. e. for 
more than two hundred and fifty years: but it has never been 
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acknowledged as an independent port. In the treaty of 1842, 
there is a clause, which provides that all British subjects offend- 
ing against the laws of China, shall be amenable only to the 
jurisdiction of British Judges; this clause was subsequently 
declared by Sir H. Pottinger’s ordinance [No. I., of 1844] to in- 
clude Macao. The Portuguese Court demanded an explanation 
of this document; to which Lord Aberdeen, who at that time held 
the seals of the Foreign office, returned a somewhat ambiguous 
reply. It satisfied the Court of Lisbon, however; and they 
considered the ordinance as null and void, with respect to their 
own possessions ‘in China. Captain Keppel, very probably, 
had not seen this document: and he consequently acted up 
to (what he believed to be) the spirit of the instructions furnished 
by his own Government. It was a case of the black and white 
sides of the shield, and would have been insignificant enough 
in itself, but for the high character of Governor Amaral, who 
was known in Macao only as a stern and uncompromising 
reformer. 

A more tragical event, however, soon after cast this interna- 
tional question into the shade, and added greatly to the al“ 
ready complicated state of affuirs in China. The Governor of 
Macao had long been bitterly detested by the Chinese around, 
who were annoyed at his reforms: and some of the desperate 
characters, who appear to batten upon the European settlements, 
murdered him, when out on a ride beyond the barrier, and retain- 
ed his head and hand. ‘These were, it appears, handed over to 
the Chinese Viceroy, Seu. ‘The Portuguese inhabitants deter- 
mined on retribution. They made an assault upon a small fort _ 

,outside their city, and captured it, with the slaughter of seventy- 
five of the guards. A „Provisional Government was formed, 
with the Bishop Jeronymo at its head ; and a very sharp corres- 
pondence with the Viceroy took place. Seu at first coolly re- 
fused to deliver up the head ; and, when further pressed, asserted 
that he was afraid’of the populace. To this the Bishop replied, 
that he should consider the Governor of Canton as an accessory 
before the faét, and that the consequences must rest on his own 
head. Seu now tried to offer some partial reparation: an 
individual, probably some condemned criminal, was beheaded, 
and the Viceroy informed the Provisional Government, that this 
was the assassin: but he still refused to restore the mutilated 
members of the body.* The Provisional Government have 
summoned Troops from Goa and from Portugal. These, however, 
have not arrived: but it is difficult to see how the matter can end. 


* The head and hand have since been restored. 
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without bloodshed, as Portugal dares not draw back, and, low as 
that country has fallen, it is still able to inflict a signal retribu- 
tion on the Chinese. 

Lately there appears to have been something like a renewal of 
energy in our transactions in China. The southern coasts of the 
country have always been much exposed to the attacks of pirates ; 
this colleetion of all the desperadoes of the maritime provinces 
commit the most shocking atrocities in the véssels they obtain 
possession of, apparently for the wanton pleasure of cruelty. 
So formidable have these pirates become, that some of their 
associations have grown into towns; and they are enabled to 
equip war junks of an enormous size, and make any terms 
they please with the regular authorities. Two war steamers, the 
Fury and Columbine, under the command of Captain Hay, after 
an intermitted battle of two days,destroyed twenty-three of these 
junks, averaging 500 tons,and mounting from 12 to IS guns, three 
junks, still on the stocks, and, finally, the dockyards with their 
apparatus, machinery, and timber. On the 13th of October, the 
same officer attacked another piratical fleet of 64 vessels, 
mounting 1220 pieces of cannon, and manned by 3000 despera- 
does. The whole were commanded by a pirate named Shap-ing- 
stai, a man who bad for months been the terror of that coast. 
Fifty-six junks were destroyed, 1700 men slaughtered, up- 
wards of 1200 guns captured, and the pirate himself escaped 
with difficulty, with three or four of the smallest junks. These 
enterprises may be productive of more important effects, than 
merely delivering the coast from the piratical squadron. The 
Chinese have now for the first time seen the British in their true 
character, as possessed of irresistible strength, and employing 
it for the benefit of others. They will gradually fall into the" 
habit of regarding the English as their natural protectors ; 
and between this, and actual submission, the interval is brief 
indeed. 

We now turn to another colony of the Crown in the East. 
The Great Rebellion of 1848 in Ceylon excited, from the first, 
very considerable interest in England ; and even tht British Par- 
liament contrived to acquire something like definite information 
as to the real subject matter in dispute. Perhaps, of all the de- 
partments of Government, the Colonial office is deservedly the 
most unpopular. One man (who, however able and zealous he 
may be, is but mortal) is expected to stand in the relation 
of a second Providence to Forty-five colonies, of which three are 
embryo Saxon Empires, and the rest filled with a population of 
turbulent natives, and discontented Europeans. ‘fhe affairs of 
Ceylon for 1849 are best narrated in the pages of Hansard: for 
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its history is comprised in fierce Parliamentary attacks, and heavy 
onslaughts, directed against the Ministerial party, under the 
pretence of attacking Lord Torrington. We have so recently 
discussed the merits of this question, that we have now 
only the result to chronicle. Lord Torrington was accus- 
ed of tyranny: and the only proof, brought forward, was, that he 
did not believe Ceylon to be quite so far advanced in the career 
of civilization as Paris, or that the abolition of the punishment 
of death for political offences was expedient. He was ac- 
cused of gross dereliction of duty: and the assertion was sup- 
ported by evidence that he had suppressed a rebellion, and saved 
the European residents from massacre. Lastly, he was accused 
of exciting the rebellion by the imposition of taxes, which had 
been ordered by the Colonial office, and of shooting a Bud- 
dhist priest in his robes, instead of shooting him naked. Lord 
Torrington was acquitted of every charge save one, by no means 
the least important, viz. that he had been a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber ; and the records of the island have ever since exhibited 
a picture of progressive improvement. The expenditure has 
been reduced by £34,000 ; and the Governor has announced his 
hope of being able to effect still further reductions. The ex- 
penditure, however, is still far too large. The Honourable 
Company, within whose territories Ceylon geographically lies, 
would certainly govern the island for £200,000 a year, and re- 
lieve it at once of its ornamental Governor, and burdensome 
Military Staff. A Brigadier would govern the Military depart- 
ments of Ceylon ; and four Commissioners for the four districts, 
with their assistants, would be found to be much more useful 
than the present costly establishments. The characteristie of 
Ceylon, during 1849, has been profound quiet ; the island can 
scarcely be said to have presented a single event worth re- 
cording—unless the dull squabbles of the colonists, and the 
duller diatribes about them in the local press, may be deemed 
such. 


— 
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Arr. V.—1. Samachar Darpan. Serampore. 1818. 
2. Sambad Kaumadi. Sanskrit Press. 1821. 

3. Brahman Sebadi. Calcutta. 1821. 

4. Samdchar Chandrika. Calcutta. 1822. 

5. Banga Dut. Calcutta. 1829. à 

6. Gyánáneshwan. Calcutta. 1831. ) 


THE publication of Elliot's Muhammadan Historians of India, 
and of Du Tassy’s History of Hindustani Literature, together 
with other valuable works of a similar class issued of late 
years, indicates that a taste is springing up for Bibliographical 
studies, and that the statistics of Literature are considered to be 
worthy of investigation, even in this age so fond of seeking after 
mere material objects. In this field, as in otbers, France and 
Germany have taken the lead. “What works has England ever 
produced of a Bibliographical kind, equal to the writings of 
Mabillon and the Fathers of St. Maur ? 

While notice has been taken at different periods of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Works, very little attention has been paid to a history 
of the rise and progress of the different Vernacular Literatures 
in India. We should be glad, for instance, to see a synopsis 
and sketch of the yooks published in Tamul, Canarese, and 
Mahratta. Monsieur du ‘assy has supplied the desideratum 
for Hindustani ; and we are glad to learn that his work is being 
translated from French into Urdu; it will form as excellent 
a guide for the study of Hindustani, as Horne’s Introduc- 
tion does for Biblical pursuits. (We,purpose in the present 
article to take a cursory range over the state of early 
Bengali literature, particularly with reference to the periodical 
press, which is indirectly exercising a considerable influence 
on the Hindu mind; we shall also give a short notice of 
Gengali works, printed previously to the era of the Bengali 
Newspapers.) 3 

It is difficult to gain any precise information respecting the 
language that was used at the Courts of Gaur and Nadiya; 
—nor is this surprising, when we reflect on the cloud of 
obscurity, that hangs over the ancient history of Bengal. 
It is true we have certain landmarks. Dacca and Satgan 
flourished, as commercial emporia, in the days of Pliny; 
Gaur, according to Rennel, was the capital of Bengal, 750 
B. C. ; Tamluk, or Tamralipta, was the Benares of Budhism 
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in Bengal, eighteen centuries ago;* and a temple was erected 
in honor of Kapil Muni in Sagar Island, as far back as A. 
D. 430. We therefore conclude, on this and various othér 
grounds, that the hypothesis, started by Ram Komul Sen in the 
very able preface to his Dictionary, is utterly without founda- 
tion, viz. that a considerable portion of Bengal, as for instance 
the district of „Jessore, has been reclaimed from the sea 
within the last three centuries. So far from the Sunderbund 
districts being of such recent origin, we believe that evi- 
dence can be adduced to shew that they formed a culti- 
vated tract of country, at a period when England was only 
emerging from a state of barbarism. We ourselves saw a 
couple of years ago, in the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, 
through the kindness of Monsieur Jomard, a map of Bengal, 
made in the fifteenth century, in which we observed five large 
cities marked off on the borders of the sea, in what are now the 
Sunderbunds: but these have been subsequently laid waste 
through Portuguese buccaneering, the effects of inundations, 
and a sinking of the land owing to volcanic agency. We 
conclude therefore that Bengal was a civilized country tong be- 
fore the light of refinement dawned on Britain. And there are 
various data to confirm this position; for instance, the notice of 
Bengal in the Raghuvansa—the long standing fame of Tribeni, 
near Hugly, as a place of pilgrimage—and the mention of Gan 
Sagar in the Ramayana and Mahabharat. Kali Ghat is ——— 
to as existing in the days of king Bhagirath. The Vrihat Katha 
alludes to various events of a very ancient date connected with 
Bengal; and, in one of the stories contained in that highly inter- 
esting work, the scene is laid in Tamluk, and one of the chief 
dramatis persone is a Budhist priest. 

Mention is also made of Bengal in the Raghuvansa. At the pe- 
riod of the composition of that work, probably the whole body 
of the Ganges flowed down by way of Satgan, Sankhral Reach, 
and Baripur to the sea, instead of taking its present course, viz. 


La 


* In proof of this, we would refer to an excellent volume, published under the pa- 
tronage of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, “ The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, from the 
French, with additional notes. Calcutta. 1848." Professor Wilson has commented 
very favourably on this work in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Golonel 
Sykes in his valuable “Notes on the Ante-Muhammadan period of India.” In Fa 
Hian’s days, viz. A. D. 399, Tamluk is described as near the sea, and as a place of 
great traffic; 1,000 Budbist monks lived in it. At the close of the 5th century before 
the Christian era, Dharmasoka, sovereign of all Jambudwipa, is said to have sent to the 
King of Ceylon an Ambassador, who embarked from Tamluk; and, as late as the 7th 
century, it was a town of considerable importance. We have a lively recollection 
of the danger we encountered lately in passing it, owing to the sands and shallows, 
with which the river is now filled. Like Satgan, it has fallen into decay, partly owing 
to that silting process of the river, which may eventually block up even the port of 


Calcutta. 
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the Padma. From these, and various other data, we infer, 
that Bengal may have been a comparatively civilized country 
for, perhaps, 2,500 years. Whether the Aboriginal tribes 
ever occupied the plains of Bengal, we know not; perhaps 
the researches, which Mr. Hodgson is making respecting the 
Aborigines, may throw light on this point: but these facts 
are well ascertained ;—that, Tamluk, in the, third century, 
was famous for its Budhist Colleges,in which Fa Hian, a Chinese 
Priest, spent two years; that one of the towers of Asoka stood 
there ; that, as late as the 12th century, the Pal Kings of Gaur 
were Budhists; that Adisur brought Brahmans from Kanauj to 
Bengal in the 10th century, as Budhism had infected the Hindu 
priesthood in the latter country ; and that the Jains, whose sys- 
tein is a scion of budhism, were formerly very numerous in Ben- 
gal. They were probably a lingering remnant of the Budhists. 

We offer the following suggestion as a point for inquiry. 
Considering that the Pali language is as invariable an accom- 
paniment of the Budhist rulers and priests, as Latin is of the 
Romish, or Sanskrit of the Brahminical, hierarchy ; and that the 
Pali bears as close an affinity to Sanskrit, as the Bengali does, 
—is it not probable, that the ancient language, spoken on the 
plains of Bengal, was a mixture of the Pali and Prakrit, which 
might then have served, like the Prakrit, or Apabransa, gene- 
rally,as a kind of transition-dialect between the ancient Sanskrit 
an@ the modern Bengali, or Gauriya Bháshá? The Pali was 
pre-eminently the language of the people. It was the organ 
of the itinerant preaching system of the Budhist priests :* it 
was once the vernacular of Magadha, or Bahar; and it bears 
the same relation to the Sanskrit, as the Dutch does to the 
German, or the Italian to the Latin. -° 

In support of the assertion, that Pali, or Prakrit, has been 
the language of the people, while Sanskrit was used by the 
GBrahminical class, we have the authority of Dr, Muller, in 
his “ Relation of the Bengali to the Arian and Aboriginal 
languages of India.” He remarks, “ The authoreof the most 
famous Prakrit Grammar, Katyayana, was the same, who wrote 
additional notes on the great work on Sanskrit Grammar 
by Panini, his contemporary, or immediate predecéssor; and 
we find in one branch of Sanskrit literature, which was more 
than any other destined for the higher, as well as the lower, 
classes, viz. in the dramatic compositions, a constant mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, which unfold there an un- 


* Budhist Missionaries employed in China, Nipal, and the Fastern Archipelago, the 
machinery of the vernaculars and itinerant preaching for diffusing their doctrines. 
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expected wealth of melodious poetry. Strange as such a com- 
bination of similar dialects may seem, we find a similar fact in 
Italy, where each of the masked persons in the Commedie 
dell’arte was originally intended as a kind of characteristic re- 
presentation of some particular Italian district or town.” Dr. ~— 
Muller, however, thinks, that, “ while other modern dialects 
of India are of Prakrit origin, the Bengali is almost a direct 
off-shoot from the Sanskrit, superseding the simple and con- 
cise forms of ancient declensions and conjugations by modern 
paraphrastic formations.” * 
€ What the language of Bengal was, 1200 years ago, when Gaur, 
its capital, was in the zenith of its glory, with its two*millions 
of inhabitants, and its princely buildings, we know not. Some 
suppose it to have been the Sanskrit, not in its present highly 
artificial form, but in a simpler one; others consider that there 
was an aboriginal language, traces of which remain still in 
such words, as uliá, eman, ekhan, chal, chhari, dhamé, pet, 
bhari, soja, hola. In the admirable preface to his Bengali 
Dictionary, Ram Komul Sen gives a list of 128 original Ben- 
gali-words, derived from no other language, ‘* which must have 
been peculiar to the aborigines,” and are still in general use 
among the lower classes; he also appends sixty-five words, 
spoken among the Koles, and which may be heard at present 
in the Thakurpikur and other districts to the South of 
Calcutta. ) e 

„Previous to the introduction of Bengali typography into this 
country in 1778, there were about forty works composed in the 
Bengali language. Among these the chief were the Chaitanya 
Charita Amrita, a work popular among the Vaishnavas, written 
in 1557, by Krishna Das d<abiraj, a follower of Chaitanyat ; the ~— 
Mansa Mangal by Khemananda ; the Dharma Gana published 
by order of Layu Shen, a Raja near Burdwan; the Maha- 
bharat, Ramayan, Subankara, and Guru Dakhina; the Chandi, 


® The Bengali characters according to Colebrooke, “is nothing else bnt Deva- 
nagari deformed, fOr the sake of expeditious writing.” See a valuable paper of the late 
James Prinsep on this subject, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


t Ram Komul Sen, in the preface to his Dictiousry, p. 14, states The composition 
of bibliographital and historical works in Bengali commenced on the appearance of 
Chaitanya in Nadiya, about 307 years ago; his disciples wrote various books on the 
doctrines of the Vaishnava sect. In 1557, Krishna Das wrote the Chaitanya Charita 
Amrita: his brethren also produced several works on mythology and theology; their 
dramatic works are moreover excellent.” One-fifth of the population of Bengal have 
embraced the doctrines of Chaitanya: and one cause of the rapid spread of this sect 
was probably owing to the activity with which they availed themselves of Bengali 
literature to disseininate their tenets. We have no account of any Bengali work pra- 
vious to the period of Chaitanya: and yet it is singular thatin Telugu, certainly not 
superior to the Bengali in richness and expressiveness, we haye books, still extant, 
which were composed previous to the Moslem invasion. 


a 
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by Kabikankan, and the Annada Mangal, by Bharat Chandra, 
both written under the patronage of the Mæcenas of Hindu 
literature, the illustrious Raja Krishna Ray of Naba-dwip. 

Though the Musalmans in other countries came with the 
Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, yet in Ben- 
gal they generally granted toleration: but, like the English, 
when they conquered Ireland, they acted with a depressing 
weight on every effort to create a national literature ; and 
hence, though there are many MSS. extant, yet a search, in 
order to obtain any clue to ascertain the early formation of the 
language, or to procure any historical information respecting 
Bengal “in the Ante-Muhammadan period, ends in complete 
disappointment. Either the Hindus were afraid to write, or 
the Muhammadans destroyed their documents.» 

It may not perhaps prove uninteresting to some of our readers 
to peruse the following curious extract, relative to the early set- 
tlement of the Muhammadans in Bengal at Pandua, a place 15 
miles from Hugly on the road to Burdwan, given by the cor- 
respondent of an old periodical, now very scarce, the Calcutta 
Asiatic Observer for 1824. 

“ Traditional Account of the Minaret at Pandúa. 


The Minaret at Panñdúa is certainly one of the most ancient mo- 
numents of Muhammadan bigotry in Bengal. I was given to understand 
by the people of Pandúa, that, about 600 years siuce, Shah-Sufi-uddin 
Khan Shahid, undertook the invasion of Bengal, pursuant to the repre- 
sentation made by a certain Mussulman, who had a little before been 
invited over by the Hindu rajahs to reside there, for the purpose of in- 
terpreting to them the messages, or mandates, of the emperor of Hin- 
dusthan, respecting the politics of the times. This man being childless, 
he made a vow, “that strould God grant him a son, he would make a 
splendid sacrifice to his honour” His prayer was granted; and he pro-s 
ceeded to celebrate the happy event, in the first instance by slaughtering 
a cow by way of sacrifice, in fulfilment of his vow. ‘This circumstance 
gave great offence to the Hindus, and exasperated them to such a degree, 
that, by the orders of their rajahs, they not only punished him in the 
severest manner imaginable, but they also brought forth.the son of his 
vow, and offered him up a sacrifice to appease their deities. A short tinio 
after this cruel affair had transpired, the Mussulman escaped to Delbi, and 
petitioned the emperor to revenge him, by punishing the murderers of his 
son. The emperor, shocked at the circumstance, immediately issued a 
proclamation throughout his dominions, offering a magnificent reward to 
any person that would undertake to head an army, and proceed to Bengal 
to revenge the outrage. * 

“ Prince Shah-Sufi-uddin Khan volunteered his services; and, having 
assembled an army of the most devout Mussulmans, marched towards Bon- 
gal, — Dg fire and desolation wherever he came. Having subdued all 
the rajalis of the intermediate places, he came to Pandúa, a strong fortified 
piace; the residence of a powerful rajah, called Pundraja, and besieged it. 
This rajah was aided by the rajah of Munad, who was a powerful ally. 


y 


But what, above all things, according to tradition, tended to the success of 
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the besieged in repelling the attacks of the invaders for a long time, was a _ 
wonderful pool at Munad, called Jbinch khand. It is said, that this pool 
had the virtue of restoring the dead to life again, and of healing the ~ 


wounds of those, who were engaged in the war with the Mussul- 
mans. The latter made repented assaults on the besieged, but were in- 
variably repulsed with great slaughter. Shah-Sufi, (being a little surprized 
to find, that after so many battles had been fought, and thousands of the 
enemy carried out of the field dead or wounded, their numbers still suffered 
no diminution,) offered a handsome reward to any person who would trace 
out the cause of such a circumstance in favour of the besieged. A certam 
person undertook to procure him the requisite information, and, ap- 
proaching the neighbourhood of some of the enemy's stationsin disguise, 
found out the secret relative to the miraculous efficacy of the Jhinch-khund. 
Next, taking upon himself the disguise of a Hindu Jogi, he arrived at 
Munad, where was the celebrated pool, and begged permission to bathe in 
it. Having obtained his request, and while in the act of performing his 
ablutions, he threw a piece of cow's flesh into the pool undiscovered, which 
at once destroyed the virtues of Jhinch-khiand for ever. Having achieved 
this enterprize, he returned, not a little elated at the success he had met 
with, and informed the general of the circumstance. The news soon spread 
through the army, and elated them to such a degree, that they took up their 
arms immediately, and rushed upon their enemies. ‘he conflict was 
dreadful. ‘That the healing virtues of the pool had been destroyed was a 
disastrous event to the Hindus, who in vain cast into it their dead and 
dying ; for as they were cast in one after another, so they remained. 
Struck with atonisbment and shame at this circumstance, and appalled with 
fear, they were no longer able to withstand the impetuosity of the 
Mussulman troops, and were routed with a dreadful slaughter Thus the 
Mussulmans got possessign of Pandtia, and its adjacent towns. They 
next erected a fortress at Pandúa, and built a Minaret to perpetuate the 
signal victory they had obtained over the infidels. Mauy Hindus were 
compelled to be circumcised, and to embrace the Muhammadan religion. 

“The conquerors having established themselves in tbe country, built a 
large mosque at Pandúa within the walls of the fort, which they had pre- 
viously erected. This mosque has sixty domes, supported upon two rows 
of dark grey coloured stones, carved in a very curious style. The outer 
walls are ornamented with a kind of Mosaic architecture. ‘lhe bricks, of 
which they are built, are neatly and curiously moulded into a variety of 
checquered-work flowers and leaves. The domes, however, are not lofty. 
They increase the sound of the voice greatly; as a person — at one 
eud of the wall enables those who stand on the opposites side, a distance 
of upwards of a hundred feet, to hear every word distinetly, though spoken 
with a voice bue moderately elevated. 


“The Minaret is the most worthy of notice. It is upwards of 80 cubits” 


in height by actual measurement. To arrive at its summit, a person is 
obliged to asend by means of a narrow, dark, spiral flight of stairs. In 
the days of the prosperity of this place, the Muazzin, or inviter to prayers, 


used to ascend to the highest standing place of this Minaret, and proclaim ~ 


the uzan, or invitation to prayers. : i 
“ During a former visit, which [ paid to this place, I was told of a cir- 






time before my arrival. The particulars were related by a resident 





cumstance of a most lamentable nature, which had taken placea Lae 
—* 
on 


f 
place. Itis usual for multitudes of Mussulmans to come to this pl ce 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the martyr Shah-Sufi, from the remotest 
of Bengal. At such times (January and April,) extensiye fairs are 

S 


7 
; 
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for the accommodation of the pilgrims. It is an invariable practice of the 
visitors to ascend to the highest stage of the Minaret, for the purpose of 
“seeing an iron bar, which runs evidently through the middle of the spiral 
steps, from top to bottom. This, the pilgrims say, was the walking staff of 
the martyr. Hundreds ascend at the same time, and throng each other in 
a miserable manner. On one of these occasions, while multitudes were 
pressing through this spiral staircase, a person stumbled midway up the 
steps, and fell upon those, who attempted to push on; and these again, being 
propelled upwards by others following hard at their heels, could not avoid 
trampling on the person who had fallen, and, as is supposed, killed him on 
thespot. ‘This created great confusion and uproar, but the cause could not 
be ascertained, either at the foot of the steps, or at the top. Both those be- 
low, and those above, heard the noise, but knew not the reason of it. 
Struck with alarm, those, who were uppermost, essayed to descend as 
fast as possible ; and those, who were at the foot of the steps, or a little 
above, being shoved upwards by a multitude following from below, a most 
distressing struggle ensued in the middle of the stairs, in which upwards 
of seventy persons were crushed to death. 

“ Shah-Sufi, the conqueror of Pandua, was celebrated for the sanctity of 
his life. Itis said, that on a certain day, he went to sleep, after having 
ordered one of his slaves to wake him precisely at an hour specified, perhaps 
the hour of prayer. The slave fell asleep LoraS, but awoke after the ap- 

ointed hour had elapsed. Filled with dread at the neglect of which he had 
Bash guilty, and his lerd being yet in bed, he drew his sword, plunged it 
into his heart, and killed him; but immediately killed himself likewise. 
Thus Shah-Sufi became a martyr: since which he has been held in great 
veneration ; and his shrine, which is always kept in repair, is annually 
visited by multitudes of pilgrims, as related above. In and about Pandia, 
there are also the shrines of the heroes, that fell in the battleg against the 
infidels, and who are also held in a degree of respect, next to adoration, by 
the Mussulmans. They are all martyrs; so that when a person visits Pan- 
dua, he treads holy ground. The sanctity of the place is made the means 
of great pecuniary emolument to thousands of fukirs, and to the mútu- 
wullis, or successors of the representatives of Shah-Sufi, in whose hands 
the lands attached to the religious institution are retained, as wellas the 
amounts of sacrifices collected at the fairs; which they dispose of to such 
purposes, as best suit their views and inclinations.” 


í Religious reformers in all ages, whether we refer to Lu- 
ther in Germany, Wicliffe in England, St. Patrick in Ireland, 
Marot in France, or Sankar-Acharjya in India, have always 
‘availed themselves of the Vernaculars, as the media for influ- 
encing the masses; and, in so doing, have refined the “ vulgar 
tongue,” and rendered it amore powerful vehicle for inculcatin 
new ideas. We observe a similar process in Bengal, whic 
may be divided into four stages; that of Chaitanya about A. D. 
1500, when the first Bengali works were composed; that of 
Raja Krishna Ray of Nadiya, about A. D. 1750;* that of 


(E This Raja aspired to be a second Vikramaditya, and to make Nadiya another Ujain. 
He gave an immense stimulus to Native Literature. Under his patronage, Kabikankan 
wrote the Chandi, a pighhy, popular work in praise of Durga; and Rharatchandra com- 

f the Annada Mangal. Learned men from all parts of the country were collected at 
Nadiya, and supported by rich endowments granted by the Raja, who made Nadiya as 

; 
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Dr. Carey and his Serampore contemporaries ; and that of Ram 
Mohan Ray, and the Tatwabodhini Sabha. * i —— 
Muhammadan influence had exerted itself in checking every — 
development. of a National Literature. The officers of the 
Revenue Courts under the Mogul regime as a general rule 
would not even receive a petition in Bengali: it had to be 
written in Persian, which was the avenue to all places of trust 
and emolument. Yet it is surprising that,even under the British 
Government, the Persian held its ground, until the memorable 
Ist of January, 1839, when, by the orders of the Authorities, 
the Bengali was substituted for the Persian in all the 
courts of the Lower Provinces, and this Moslem language was 
deposed from its unjust ascendancy. On the other land, 
though the Pandits (like those subtle trainers of the intellect, 
the School-men of the middle ages) kept the Hindu mind 
in a certain state of activity—yet it was the activity of a class, 
not of a nation; and no man dared to encroach on the preserves 


celebrated for logic, as Oxford now is—the Raja being very partial to Nyaya studies, 
which still retain the ascendancy at Nadiya. The Raja set an example of correct diction, 
* which encouraged the people to study Bengali with unusual diligence.” > He is said to 
have once, on the occasion of the Durga Puja, offered a sacrifice of goats and sheep to” 
the goddess ; he commenced with one, and, doubling it by the process of geometrical” 
progression, at the end of sixteen days, be had slaughtered 65,535 animals. He seut 
the carcases as presents to the Bralimans. He was a regular Alva in defence of his 
own religion, and once put a Sudra to death, for having intermarried into the pame 
of a Brahman. Such was caste ! Even as recently as forty years ago acase occurre 
near Calcutta, when a Brahman, as a punishment for having received a gift from a 
goldsmith (one of the lower castes), was sentenced to fast two days, to repeat a bälg — 
text 100,000 times, and to have his mouth, which had been polluted through the food 
received from the goldsmith, purified by filling it with cow-dung. 

The grandson of the Raja was equally superstitious. Mr. Ward relates the following 
anecdote of him :—“ About twenty years ago, (1790) Ishwara-chundru, the Raja of 
Nadiya, spent 100,000 rupees in marrying two monkeys, when all the parade common 
at Hindu marriages was exhibited. In the marriage procession were seen elephants, 
camels, horses, richly caparisonedgalanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus. Themale mon- 
key was fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his bead, with men stand- 
ing by his side to fan him : then followed singing and denon ees carriages; every 
kind of Hindu music; a grand display of Arokotka, &e. anucing, music, singing, — 
and every degree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom's palace for twelve 
days together. At the time of the marriage ceremony, learned Brahmins were — 
employed in reading the formulas from the Shastras !’ At that period none of these — 
monkeys were to be scen about Nadiya; vow they are so numerous that they devour 
almost all the fruitof the orchards, as the inhabitants are afraid of humin iem, 

C Those, who are anxious to know any further particulars respecting the Rajah, will ~~ 
find various interesting details in a little work published at the Serampore Press, and — 
sold for eight annas, called Raja Krishna Chandra Ray Charitra. The author, Rajib 
Lochan, on acfount of the purity and polish of his Bengali style, is well entitled to - 
Ve called the Addison of Bengal. 


(* Rammohan Ray professed to be a follower of Sankar Acharjya, His acquain- 
tauce with Sanskrit contributed very much to polish his Bengali style. His writings, as 
well as those of his followers in the Brahma Sabhbå, have given a powerful impulse 
to the study of classical Bengali, and have imparted nerve and expressiveness to the 
language. To those, who wish to know what the expressiveness of the Beng 
language means, we would recommend the perusal@ef the Zutwabodhini Pat 
n monthly publication in Bengali, which yields to scarcely any English public 
in India, for the ability and originality of its articles. 5 
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of the twice born castes.* The Vernacular was consequently 
neglected by both, and even despised, while the saying was 
“strictly acted on, that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
Hence a writer, well acquainted with native attainments, 
forty years ago, states :— - 


i h 
4 n write at all, each character, to say nothing of orthography, 
is ‘ee se * irregular and indistinct a manner, that — —— 
them can read what is written by another; and some of them can —— 
wade through what has been written by themselves, after any laps ay 
time. If they have learned to read, they can seldom read five won 
together, without stopping to make out the syllables, and often — 
two, even when the hand-writing is legible. T he case is precisely it 1e same 
with their knowledge of figures.” —Friend of India, vol. ii., p. 392. 


(In tracing back the progressof improvement during the last 
half century in Bengal, there is nothing more striking than the 
development and finish given to the language of the people 
during that period. It was contemned by the Pandits as a Pra- 
krit dialect, fit only for “ demons and women,” though “ it arose 
from the tomb of the Sanskrit.” And, even in the early days 
of Fort William College, it was so despised, that the attention 
of students could with difficulty be directed to its study, so 
that Dr. Carey could scarcely muster a class there. Yet it has 
burst through all these obstacles: and the era of Missionary 
enterprise has been also the era, when the rich resources of the 


dom of the pro- 
m the feet of a 
y been collected, and drachms 
st varions diseases. There is 
who believes that, by a pinch 
worn as a charm, be was 
ato the street (at Chitpore) 
daily, both in the forenoon aud afternoon. and stands and bows in the most reverential 
Shonld a brahman pass by without 

Oh! Sir, receive my salám.” 


tribe, firmly believing that he owes 
his deliverance from the most dreadful of diseases to the virtues 


I 
receiving Wis honor, he calls out to him, and SAYS, * 


preserving this 
5 them aside, and 
>et upon this sheet for the good of mankind. 


» Six days after the birth of a child, to 


used at meals by brabmans, he Miall lose the degradati 
in the next birth be infallibly born a brahinan.— Qua 
pp- 69-70-¢g. —2 


on of continuing a sudra, and 
rlerly Friend of India, vol. ii., 
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Bengali have been developed, in spite of the genius of Brah- 
manism, which excludes the masses from the temple of know-_ 
ledge.* It is a singular contrast, that while Budhism encourage 
the study of the Pali among its votaries, and Islam, the 
study of the Arabic— among the Hindus, the Sudra’s sole pros- 
pect of acquiring knowledge lies in being born a Brahman in 
another birth.f ‘*‘ The separation of the soul from intellect, 
which the Hintlu philosophers have for ages attempted to 
establish in theory, they practically accomplisbed in the case of 
the Sudra.” But as the press, in the hands of Voltaire, Con- 
dorcet, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, shook the fabric of 
despotism, both priestly and aristocratic, in France, so, it is des- 
tined to discharge a similar office in this country. Already the 
people are less dependent on the oral instruction of the Brah- 
mans, who feel as strong an aversion, as Free Masons, to have 
their arcana disclosed to the vulgar gaze. An able writer in the 
Quarterly Friend of India, vol. iv., pp. 152, makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks on this subject :— 


“ As the priesthood derived all their importance from the general igno- 
rance of the people, it became their interest to neglect their language. 
A pandit, who twenty years ago, should have written the Bengalee lan- 
guage with accuracy, would have been treated with contempt So far indeed 
did the literati carry their contempt for their own mother tongue, that, while 
they cultivated the learned language with the greatest assiduity, they, in 
many instances, prided themselves on writing the language of the people 
with inaccuracy. They even discouraged the use of it among the people, 
and set their face against its improvement. When Kirtibas, about sixty 
years ago, translated the Ramayana into Bengali, the literary conclave 
at the Court of Raja Krishna Chundra ele: is said to have denounced 
it in the following rescript, copied from the Sangskrit. “ As it is not the 
work of a Pandit, let it not be read.”"} As the Bengali language is 
totally dependent on its parent for philological strength and beauty, and even 
for the principles of orthography, this system was fatal to every prospect 
of its improvement.” — 


The most ancient specimen of printing in Bengali, that we 


\ e We are happy to state that, of late years, the Pandits have rendered their know- 
ledge of Sanskrit eminently conducive to forming a standafd of style and orthogra- 
pur for the Bengi. We have just received a work, translated by a Pandit of the Sans- 

rit College, Ishwar Chaudra Sarma, from Chambers’s Biography, containing the 
lives of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Herschell, Grotius, Linneus, &e. This trans- 
lation reflects the highest credit on the ability of the translator; and, we hope, that 
he will proceeé with a series of works on the same plan. 


+ Young Bengal seems to retain a spice of this old leaven still. No Kulin frowns 
with deeper indignation at the notion of imparting knowledge to the people, thau he 
does at communicating information through the Vernacular. 


t BidyGnath, who translated an indelicate work into the popular dialect, apologizes 
in the preface for the use of it, which he ascribes to the imperious necessity created 
by his pecuniary embarrassments. He is in fact so greatly ashamed of countenanc- œ 
ing such an innovation, that he blushes to name bis ancestry, whom he has hereby ” 
disgraced. He then proceeds to compare the Bengali language to the hideous 
uotes of a crow, sounding amidst the melody of the kukil. } s cers 
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have, is Halhed’s Grammar, printed at Hugly in 1778. Halhed 
was so remarkable for his proficiency in colloquial Bengali, that 
he has been known to disguise himself in a native dress, and to 
pass as a Bengaliin assemblies of Hindus. The types for this 
Grammar were prepared by the hands of Sir C. Wilkins, who, 
by his perseverance amid many difficulties, deserves the title 
of the Caxton of Bengal. He instructed a native blacksmith, 
named Panchanan, in type cutting, and all the native know- 
ledge of type cutting was derived from him. He was the 
editor of the Bhagavat Gita and of a Sanskrit Grammar, and 
was one of our first Sanskrit scholars. 

One of the earliest works, printed in Bengali, was Carey's 
translation of the New Testament, published in 1801. ‘Though 
written according to the English idiom, and in a Bengali style, 
that would be considered disreputable in the present day, yet 
it was a great work for its time, considering the few books in 
the language. He received considerable assistance in the trans- 
lation from one Ram Basu, who had been recommended to 
him by Mr. W. Chambers. This man was the author of the 
life of Raja Pratapaditya, and was a good Persian scholar. To 
Carey the Bengali language is as much indebted, as the Urdu 
was to the untiring zeal of Gilchrist. He published a useful 
Grammar of the language: and his Dictionary, in three vo- 
lumes quarto, containing 80,000 words, will long remain as 
a monument of his skill and industry in investigating the re- 
sources of the Bengali tongue. He had in fact to pioneer his 
own way; and Bengali then lay before him as shapeless as was 
Italian, when the plastic hand of Dante undertook the moulding 
it into form and beauty. The clumsy Bengali characters of 
this Testament present a marked contrast tothe beauty of the 


existing Bengali typography. 


The life of Raja Pratapaditya, “the last king of Sagur,’” 
published in 1801, at Serampur, was one of the first works 
written in Bengali prose. Its style,a kind of Mosaic, half Per- 
sian, half Bengali, indicates the pernicious influence which the 
Muhamadans had exercised over the Sanskrit-derived languages 
of India. Raja Pratapaditya lived in the reign of Akbar at 
Dhumghat near Kalna in the Sunderbunds: his city, now aban- 
doned to the tiger and wild boar, was then the abode of luxury, 
and the scene of revelry. Like the Seer Mutakherim, this 


_ work throws some light on the phases of native society, and 


enables us to look behind the curtain.) The following is a sum- 
mary of the contents of this interesting work. 
Ram Chandra was a Bengali Kayastha from the East of Ben- 


~ gal, who obtained employment in an office at Satzan, where he 


r 


i 
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had three sons, Bhabananda, Gunananda and Shibananda, who, 
in consequence of a quarrel, retired to Gaur, which was then 
flourishing under Suliman, where Shibananda obtained influence 
and employment. Daud, the son of Suliman, succeeded to the 
Musnud; but, puffed up by prosperity, be determined not to pay 
tribute any longer to Delhi. Ram Chandra’s family saw 
the storm impending, and quitted Gaur for a retirement in 
Jessore, a place full of swamps, and wild beasts, which they 
soon reclaimed. After-a few years they erected a city there. 
In the mean time Akbar sent an army of 200,000 men against 
Gaur under Raja Tarmahal; and Daud was defeated. Daud 
gave orders to remove the most valuable property in Gaur to 
Jessore ; and fled, with his family, to the Rajmahal hills, while 
his two brothers assumed the garb of Vairagis. In the mean 
time, the Mussulman Generals, Tarmahal, and Amra Sing, en- 
tered Gaur, and plundered it of whatever was left. Daud’s two 
brothers, induced by bribes, surrendered themselves, and gave 
information respecting the revenue papers that had been con- 
cealed ; and one of them received as a recompense the Zemin- 
dary of Jessore. 

Daud himself svas betrayed by his Khansamah to Amra Sing, 
who cut his head off. Vikramaditya then obtained a firman to 
be Raja of Jessore, and went and settled there. He gave on his 
arrival a lac of rupees to the poor, and feda lakhof Brahmans. 
Many Kayastas came and lived in the place, who obtained large 
grants of land, extending from Dhakka to Halishar; and the 
Raja established a Samaj, unequalled in the country for the 
number of learned men attached to it, while Chaubaris and 
Patshalas were formed in the different villages, as well as in- 
spectors to dispense charity every month to the poor. To this 
king ason was born,named Pratapaditya, who, as the astrologers 
predicted, would revolt against his father. He was instructed in 
the Persian and Sanskrit languages, music, wrestling, &c.; but 
the king, becoming jealous of Pratapaditya, sent him to Delhi, 
where he received a khelat from Akbar on account of his 
skill in poetry. After a residence of three years there, the 
Raja of Jessore not paying his tribute, Akbar ordered 
him to be deposed, and Pratapaditya was appointed by Akbar 
as his successor. Pratapaditya finding Jessore too small, 
selected a spot at Dhumghat, south-west of Jessore, where 
he built a city on a magnificent scale, and a palace, furnished 
with every convenience of luxury, several miles in extent; 
the gates were so high that an elephant and howda could enter 
without stooping. At hisinauguration, the nobles from Rarhi, 
Gaur, and all parts of the country, were present.» There 
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came also hundreds of palankins, filled with high caste fe- 
males from Jessore, attended by their dancing girls. An 
élaborate account is Given of the magnificence of the city, 
and the munificence of its founder. Undeterred by the fate 
of his father, he too rebelled against Akbar. A Mussul- 
man army was sent against him, which came as far as Sulkea: 
and Rajah Pratapaditya, being warned by his tutelar goddess, 
that destruction was near, surrendered himself to the Mus- 
sulman general, and was put to death. The work concludes 
with an account of his descendants. 

( On the list of early benefactors to Vernacular literature may be 
enrolled the name of a man, little known to fame, but whose 
deeds are recorded in the memory of thousands—the Tate John 
Ellerton of Malda. Though following an occupation (Indigo 
Planting), which at that time led men too generally to regard 
the natives as little better thana herd of cattle, he was the first 
European, who established Bengali Schools: and, as the School- 
master requires the press as his artillery, he commenced a 
translation of the New Testament into Bengali, which he 
discontinued for a time, on learning that Dr. Carey con- 
templated the same. In 1816, however, his translation of 
the Gospels was printed at the expense of the Calcutta 
Bible Society. The Gospel of John had been previously 


' girinted, at the expense Of the Countess of Loudon, for ` 
* 


he use of a School, founded and endowed by her Ladyshi 
at Barrackpore. In 1820, Ellerton’s New Testament was 
published, and has been greatly valued for the simplicity” 
of its style; though the Bengali language has since that period 
acquired such a finish and polish, that his version has been 
Baperecded by that of Dr. Yates. Mr. Ellerton has rendered 
valuable service by his publishing a work called Guru Shishya, 
or conversations between a disciple and scholar, which fae 
been very useful both for its matter and style. The author 
attained a standard of proficiency in Bengali, which very few 
Europeans have reached—he thought in the Verracular. 
Among the Institutions, which, by their employment of the 
press, and by pecuniary encouragement, gave an impetus to Ben- 
li Literature and to translations, we would give & prominent 
place to Fort William College, founded the 4th of May in 
1800, by the Marquis of Wellesley, whose masterly minute 
on the subject* points out the importance of an oriental 
training for the servants of Government, and its reaction on 
the Vernaculars; for, as the noble Marquis remarks, “ the 
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Sanskrit dialect being the source and root of the principal 
Vernacular dialects prevalent i in the Peninsula, a knowledge of 
the Sanskrit must form the base of a correct and perfect know- 


ledge of those Vernacular dialects.” Hence patronage was — 


afforded to several eminent Pandits, among whom appears the 
name of Mritunjay Vidyalankar.» 

In the work, called Primitiz Orientales, we have the theses of 
the students, delivered in Persian, Arabic, Urdu, &c. at the 
public disputations. We give an extract from one, delivered by 
Mr. Hunter in 1803, in Bengali, on the subject of caste :— 


“sry “tay ufe States See Sea See ALSS MTAA olga 
ifs aws stata Bethe sa cana netstatsa SHSM Stairs 


ait aA ater ae wy efautfen He ceicavs aiencam Bete 


xto anI ea, GIS STATS NY CA QAT CH SA FTA Fİ | 

“< faarattæa afe e Bieta irga fax~ecacs Ute Sa BY 
arta fam e vazia afa Siae ga ST sizi Aza fars iita 
a1 uff sae arta fadi ¢ waeta ace fee wea safar Ge 
afan SRA TTA V) NGATI We (ATTA Wasteacs SİZİATHA wsta 
ats secs fata qi | 

E Y CATA HIT S Be ceed Datta WI L Bays cHer*ta 


ATi ITATEcAITEA fA afara AUIE TAA NTS AST 


Site awl Ata ceca aifs uty Sera cosa eae aerat 
@ AÈ AS AR GHG NI IETA ATEN IÈ ZT. Afra 
AJA ATA Bieice wifes cstaa vita efaa mis wa. — 
“ITH ATS csttatinesa HLAS LITAS cata; fag ety as cote 
AELA cataicn wT wear fagyal sittacwa fess nezin 
afacs ATA T AT cams fada SANTA cin ofS ar UATE 
AÈ as Ae Qeinifen Afers sistacwa shaaios asasi 
szare Qae aziatka Graat tfaa seu afantesi ¢ wasi 
zaite; at Sacgtettcwacrd NY was es Ben cate 
Sets GS Wu; (Iaa Sota agia aie efam whaifas seca 


» 


SIITA MATIS Ana II secs NITA few Sotacwa cea Sta 
zgra “ica A fga sta vagi fem atas ATTA ———— a 
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The following is a translation of this passage :— 


« Again, the Hindu, who translates any part of the Shastras, is con- 
sidered as insulting the sacred Volumes, and is punished accordingly. Tt is 
well known, that a Sudra named Kasi Ram Das, translated the Mahabha- 
rat, and that the Brahmans immediately issued a curse against bim and 
his family to all eternity. This has proved sufficient to deter any other from 
following his example. 

Further, no Hindu can appropriate to his use the sciences and customs 
of another country ; since bis Shastra not only prejudices his mind against 
any thing foreign, but absolutely shuts up from him that fund of improve- 


ment and knowledge, which might be obtained from travelling. It con- 


fines him on the West by the River of Attock ; on the North by Bhutan and 
the country of the Mlechas; to the Eastward by the Brahmaputra, and to 
the South by the Great Ocean. It also forbids all intercourse with the 
eaters of beef; though they are found in every other country in the world. 
And in this unsocial state, like a solitary being ina desert isle, his energies 
are cramped, his industry becomes relaxed, aud apathy and indifference 
naturally succeed. More wretched than the most guilty criminals of Eu- 
ropean nations, who expiate their crime, and often retrieve their character, 
by a salutary absence for a given period from their mother country, the 
Hindu, who has committed no crime, but only transgressed the laws of 
Tegularity, or the injunctions of arbitrary power, must undergo an endless 
banishment, and be for ever tantalized by the sight of those, who were once 
his equals or inferiors.” 


(The Visitor of 1815, in remarking on the encouragement 


» beld out by the College to the study of the leading Oriental 


x 


— 


languages, observes, that, previously to the foundation of the 
College, “the language of Bengal was generally neglected 
-and unknown.” And even in its early days, as we have 
aleady observed, the Bengali language was so despised, that 
Dr. Carey could scarcely forma class; however, in 1816, i 
Moira congratulated the College on an altered state of things ; 
attributing as one reason for the change the attention paid at 
Hertford to the Bengali. In fact, Pexysian and Urdu had been 
the languages studied, to the most unwarrantable neglect of 
the language of thirty millions of people ; and this neglect 
has hung as an incubus over our Mofussil Courts in Bengal 
ever since. The Civilians, from the tone given to their educa- 
tion, interlard all their documents and phraseology with Persian 
terms, to such a degree, that the language of the Courts is not 
now the language of the peasantry, but has become a jargon 
suited to the purposes of the Amlas, who wish to mystify every 


i _. thing for their own advantage. 
=~ A list of Oriental Books, published under the patronage 





e5 


"Fort William College between 1800 and 1818, comprises, 
besides thirty-one in Urdu, twenty in Arabic, twenty-one in 
Persian, and twenty-four in Sanskrit, the following Bengali 


_ works—Carey’s Bengali Grammar and Dictionary ; Pratd- 


paditya Cha — the last Raja of the Island of Sagar, by 
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Rámrám Basu, 1801; Rajah Krishna Chandra Ray Charitra, by 
Rajib Lochan, 1801 ; Rajavali, by Mritanjay Vidyálankar ; Mita- 
padesha, by Goluk Natna, 1801; the same work, by Ramakishori 
Tarkalankar, 1808 ; Batrish Singhásan, by Mritanjaya Vidy4lan- 
kar, 1808; Totá Itihás,by Chandi Charan, 1805; Purash Paritkha, 
by Hara Prasad Ray, 1815; Lipi Málá, by Ramram Basu, 1802; 
Bengali Dialogues, 1801. In 1808, Mr. Serjeant, a student of 
the College, translated the first four books of the Æneid into 


Bengali: Mr. Monckton, another student, translated the Tempest _ 


of Shakespear. The First book of the Mahabharat was printed 
in 1802, and the Ramayan in 1801. Various works, such as 
Carey’s Dictionary, &c. &c. were issued from the Serampore 
Press, which would never have seen the light, were it not for 
the liberal patronage afforded by the authorities of Fort William 
College 5 though,*in consequence of the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Dr. Gilchrist, Urdu works obtained an undue share of 
patronage. 

In 1811 the Calcutta Bible Society originated. This Society, 
by the stimulus it gave to the cause of vernacular translation 
and verbal criticism, elicited at an early period the well- 
merited eulogium of the Asiatic Society of Paris. It issued 


from its Calcutta Depository (between 1811 and 1849) 0 
602,266 copies of Vernacular Scriptures, in whole or impart; 


of which about one-fourth were in the Bengali Tanguage. 
Whoever compares Ellerton’s and Carey’s Bengali New Tes- 
tament, published and circulated by this Society, with the 
finished and elegant composition of Yates, will see the im- 
portant influence of Bible Criticism on a language generally = 
while the ideas of the Bible elevate the notions of the read= 
ers, the languages of it, accustoms them to the disuse of a 
vulgar patois. What Wicliffe has done for the English lan- 
guage, and Luther for the German, in point of craning Wp their 
respective tongues to a certain status, the patronage of the 
Bible Society has done for Bengali.) In Campbell’s Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations, and Henry Martyn’s Journals, we see the 
philological qualifications required in a good translator, in- 
volving the highest critical powers on intricate questions rela- 
tive to the standard of style ; to interpretation ; to the transferr- 
ing or translating technical terms; the spelling of proper names, 
&c. All the resources of a language, grammatical and le 
cographical, are called out, in order to express ideas so © 
reign to the Bengali mind, as those of the Jews: the language 
itself is elevated along with the new ideas it has to express; 
new words have to be coined, and thus a larger infusion of 
Sanskrit terms takes place. (It was thus, that Lathes Dra 
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version of the Bible raised a provincial dialect to be the lan- 
guage of Germany. Typography has of late been improved ; 
and prices also have been very much cheapened: a Bengali 
Bible cost in 1811, 24 rupees; in 1849, only six.» 
_ With a Vernacular Education, such ās is represented in 
Adam’s Reports, we could expect little from a Vernacular 
Press; to use the language of Douglas of Cavers, “ with- 
out education, printing can effect nothing$ the former is 
to the latter, what the female deities of India (Shaktis) were 
to the Gods with whom they were mated; the recipients of 
their power, and the medium by which their energy flowed 
into operation.” The following ratio, deduced from Adam’s 
Reports, shews the proportion, which the various classes of 
readers in Bengal bear to one another :— 
. 
-~ “The proportion of Musalman to Hindu youths under instruction is as 
I to about 104. Of the educated (i. e. reading) adult population, the pro- 
portion of Musalmans to Hindus is about 1 to 7}. Taking the mean of 
these two data, we find that, in Bengal generally, there are to every educa- 
ted Musalman about 9 educated Hindus.* 
The proportion of readers of the Persian character to readers of tho 
Bengali is about 1 to 124, or 124.4 
The proportion of Musalman readers of Persian to Hindu readers of 
‘Bengali is as 1 to 19, or 194. 
= The proportion of Musalman readers of Bengali to Hindu readers of 
Bengfli is as 1 to 234, or 24. 
The proportion of Mysalman readers of Persian to Hindu readers of 
Persian is about 14 to 1. 
- The proportion of Musalman readers of Persian to Musalman readers of 
_ Bengáli is as 14 to 1. 
~~» The proportion of Hindu readers of Persian to Hindu readers of Bengali 
is as 1 to about 314, or 324.” 


(The dawn of improvement in this respect dates from 1814, 
when Mr. May had flourishing Schools around Chinsura, for 
the support of which the Marquis of Hastings allowed 600 
Rs. monthly—the first grant made by Government in Bengal 


* The Report does not afford data for estimating the entire propertion of these two 
= eat classes of the community to each other throughout Bengal. In page 105, Mr. 
- gives the following table: 


- In the city of Murshedabad there are 100 Hindus.... to 48.4 Musalmans. 
p In tháná Daulat bázár (Murshedabad Zill4)........ to 46.8 - ditto 
- Jn tháná Nángliá (BirbhGm Zillá).......s.......-.- to 20.5 ditto 
— — Calne (Burdwan Zill4)......-........... to 23.9 ditto 


ae — ———— — he sides “must be considered as strictly limited 
a. alites mentioned—because the proportions diffe in different dis- 
— tridts, bat ib different thánás of the same disixict” —— ee ae 


J + This latter estimate is on the supposition that the Tindu readers of Persian aro 
_ also — ter with Beng4li; which is very likely, asit is their own vernacular. 
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for the promotion of Vernacular education. In 1816, the pae 
Serampore Institution for Native Schools was formed.» ~ 

The Press and the School both stood in need of each 
other :— a 


“ Most disastrous would it be, if the schemes of education now on foot , 
should serve only to create readers for idolatrous publications, from lack» 
of more useful works; yet this is likely to be the ease, if we permit year 
after year to elapse without multiplying treatises, which may serve ta fill the 
vacant hours of students after the season of elementary instruction is closed. 
We owe it therefore to the consistency of our character ; we owe it to our 
superior civilization, and to the plans of improvement, which have been 
commenced under British influence, not to suffer minds, which hare been 
partly enlightened at school, to relapse into the grossness of supersti- 
tion. * * bad * * In four years more, per- 
haps thirty thousand additional volumes will be thrown into cireulatio 
and unless their influence be corrected by books of a higher description, the 
thousands of youth, te whom the numerous schools are now imparting the, — 
faculty of reading, will have gained little by our efforts, and must grow up 
with an increasing attachment to idolatry.” 

“The Calcutta School Book Society, which has contributed so = 
much to infuse a healthy tone into native literature, was esta- 
blished in 1817,* chiefly by the Marchioness of Hastings;f who 
herself prepared and sent to press several elementary works, at 
a period when it is stated that “ the country itself could not 
supply a single native child’s book, although schools in almost 
every considerable village had existed for ages.” This is too 
sweeping a remark ; as we have now before us a list of sixty- 
five indigenous works, which had issued from the native presses 
previous to 1819: half of these are on mythological and ama= 
tory subjects, but the other half contain matter for more useful © ~ 
reading. Works of fiction are of benefit to Society in a cerfain 
stage; indeed, one of the greatest Orientalists of the time, the — 
late Dr. A. Clarke, acknowledges how much he was indebted 
to the reading of “the Arabian Nights.” . - 

Among the early contributors to the book list of the, 
Society was Captain Stewart, the founder of the Burdwan — 
Church Mission. He compiled Elementary Bengali Tables, 
the Upadesh ‘Katha, and contributed very much, by his example __ 
and influence, to raise the standard of Vernacular education in — 
the Burdwan district, by the introduction of such subjectsasNa- ~ 
tural History and Geography into the Schools. 

Pr ~- 


Ce The year 1817 was a memorable year: while, on the one hand, this Society hariei 
= into existence; on the other hand, the Hindus, in order to avert the pestilence of g- 
Cholera, which broke out for the first time that year, added Ula Bibi, or the g — 
of Cholera, to the catalogue of their Divinities. 5 * 






+The Marquis of Hastings gave a donation of 1,000 Rs. and subscription of 500 
Rs, to the Institution ; and patronised it in — also. ~ . 
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Mr. May, the active superintendant of Vernacular Schools 
at Chinsura, wrote Arithmetical Tables for the Society. He 
laboured enthusiastically ip the cause of popular education in 
the villages on the banks of the Hugly ; and very probably 
the desire for studying English, which is now so strong there, 
received its first stimulus from his labours. Mr. Pearson, also of 
Chinsura, compiled for the Society a collection of easy Ben- 
gali Lessons, and the Bakya Bali: the latter work has been one 
of very great utility to those anxious to acquire the colloquial 
idioms of Bengal. 

The name of Ram Komul Sen stands foremost, as one of the 
early co-operators with the School Book Society, and as a 

g warm friend to Vernacular Translation. His Dictionary— 

the result of 20 years labour—will long remain as a monu- 
ment of his diligence and critical acumen, and entitles him to 
the epithet of the Johnson of Bengal. He commenced his 
studies, at a period when “the Tales of a Parrot,” and the 
Arabian Nights, were the chief class books in schools. He 
began his career, as compositor, on a salary of eight rupees 
a month, in the Hindustani Press of Dr. Hunter. At the 
close of life he was in the receipt of 1500 Rs.a month, as Dewan 
of the Bamk of Bengal,* and bequeathed ten lakhsto his family. 
Brougham like, he was a most zealous friend to the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. He planned the Sanskrit College, and 
the Patshala; and, with the view to diffuse medical knowledge 
through the Vernacular, he composed, and published at his own 
_ expense, the Ausadabali. Rajah Radhakant Deb also compiled a 
Spelling Book, part of the Mti Katha; and treatise on Female 
Education. In common with several other leading natives, he 
was a warm friend to the institution. Sut of 200 subscribers 
in 1818, no less than eighty were Babus: but, a few years 

= subsequently, there wasa great falling off in this respect. . 

» Previously to 1821, the following works in Bengali had been 
printed by this Society :— 

«“ Stewarts Elementary Tables, 10 Nos. in sets, 3,850 copies. 

Pearson's ditto, or Introductory Lessons, (cards,) 3,000 ditto. 

~ ™ Keith's Bengali Grammar, (by Question and Answer), 500 ditto. 

— Pathsalar Bibaran, or Pearson's School-masters Manual, 500 ditto. 
Bengali Vocabulary, of Ram Chandra Sarma, (Abhidhan,) 4,400 ditto. 
Pearson's Familiar Letters, (Patrikaumadya,) 1,000 ditto. 

Arithmetic, Native model, (May’s Ganita,) 2,000 ditto. 


‘THiarle’s Arithmetic, (mixed model,) 1,000 ditto. 
Nitikatha, or Moral Tales, Part I., 7,000 ditto. 


* The Babus of Calcutta are generally parvenus, and have, for the most part, risen 
from humble circumstances. One of our millionaires began life on a salary of 10 
rupees monthly ; and tbe father of another on 6! 
» , . ; 
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Nitikatha ditto, Part LI. (Pearson's Reading Lessons,) 4,000 ditto. 
Niukatha ditto, Part ILI. (Ram Comul Sen's ditto,) 5,000 ditto. 
Taracbund Dutt’s Pleasing Fales, (Manaranjan I[tihas,) 2,000 ditto. 
Stewart's Tales of History, (Apodes-katha, &c.,) 2,000 ditto. š 
History of England, (Goldsmith's) by F. Carey, 500 ditto. 

Pearce’s Geography, in Nos. (l to 5 printed—6th in press,) long form, 
10,000 ditto. “ 

Account of the Lion, &c. (Singher Bibaran,) 2,000 ditto.” 

It has taken the lead in being te society for diffusing useful 
knowledge among the Bengali speaking population. To appre- 
ciate the value of its labours, it is only necessary to examine 
Adam's Reports on Vernacular Education, or to look into the 
class of books, which have been used by Hindus, either as trans- 
lations from the Shastras, or adapted for the occupiers of a bazar. 

In 1818, the Digdarshanin Bengali was commenced at Seram= + 
pore. Its plan was similar to that of the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines of late days. It embraced subjects of the following 
kind ; the discovery of America; the Load Stone and Com- 
pass ; Columbus ; the Commerce and Productions of India ; 
Ancient History ; Sketches; Steam; Notices of England; Me- 
tals; Natural History, &c. It was continued for 3 years; and 
has proved a very useful work, calculated to open and expand 
the minds of young Hindus. We have at present no work of a 
similar class. 

When we contrast the improvement in euphony and ex- 
pressiveness, that has taken place in the Bengali language 
within the last thirty years, though it has had no Dante to raise 
it at once to its full powers—we must ascribe much of this pro- 
gress to the Periodical Press, which has afforded such scope to ~ 
young writers. Compare the Pratdpaditya Charitra of 1802, 
and its semi-Persian style, with the exquisite beauty and 
elegance of the Betál Pdnchabingsati, published by a Pandit of 
Fort William College, and one would scarcely suppose that it = 
is the same language: or contrast the Grammars of Halhed and 
Yates, and a similar observation can be made. In the day 
of Halhed, people * scarcely believed that Bengal ever pos- 
sessed a native and peculiar dialect of its own, distinct from — 
that idiom, which, under the name of Moors, has been supposed, 
to prevail over India.” And to the perpetuation of this error -< 
the influenċe and untiring advocacy of the Urdu language by 
Gilchrist greatly contributed. He published his Urdu Dictionary 
in Calcutta in 1787 ; and, by editing a series of useful works, 

“he gave the impression that the Bengali was a mere patois, and 
that the Urdu was to be the only medium of litéfary aOR 
cial intercourse between natives and Europeans, 

The present may be characterised as the age of “ the Press,” 

| 3 | 
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as contrasted with former days, when in Bengal, as well as 
in Europe, knowledge was doled out to a few through the 
oostly channel of MSS.: and so scarce had even these become 
in this country, that of the Rajtarangini, which enshrines so 
much historical information concerning the early settlement 
of the Brahmans in Ariavarta, only two copies escaped destruc- 
tion. The days of Vikramaditya and of Raja Krishna Ray— 


though called an Augustan age,—were, like the oasis of the de- 


sert, or the time of Louis Quatorze, surrounded by blaekness 
and desolation as far as the masses were concerned. We look 
therefore to the Vernacular Press asa grand means for work- 
ing on the masses in this country, and quite concur in the fol- 
lowing sentiments of Douglas in his Advancement of Society :— 


< Newspapers communicate to a whole country the advantage, which was 
formerly peculiar to a city ; and spread the same impulse from proving to 
province with as much rapidity, and more precision, than it could formerly 
have been circulated from one quarter of a large town to another. But 
the power of Newspapers consists, not only in the rapidity of the transmis- 
sion, but in the reiteration of their statements. Burke. thirty years ago, 
had the sagacity to perceive, that they, who can gain the public ear from 
day to day, must, in the end, become the masters of public opinion: and the 
rapid increase of the numbers, and of the influence, of Newspapers more than 
justifies his prediction. It was no bad observation of Fletcher of Salton, 
that, whoevér made the laws of a nation he cared not, provided he had the 
making of their ballads. But now that nations are fase addicted to bal- 
lad-singing, and more to the reading of Newspapers, the high office of 
moulding institutions, and amending manuers, is devolving upon the edi- 
tors of daily or weekly journals.” 


When we consider that the Vernacular Press continues the 


instruction of the School; that it is, in fact, an adult School- 
master ; that even in the poorest of the Bengali Newspapers 


there is a considerable amount of geographical, politigal, and ™ 


historical information imparted, which must form an intellec- 
tual link between Hindustan and the land of the Mlechhas ; 
and that the editorials, though very feeble, yet, by the process 
Of perpetual reiteration, are producing a strong and deep 
impression on the native mind, and are moulding the opinions 
of thousands of intelligent and influential Hindus $—we cannot 
consider it an uninteresting subject to trace the rise and pro- 
gress of this new power, which seems destined hereafter to 
play an important part on the stage of Indian Society. It 
presents mo stirring events, such as the “cases of Buck- 


ingham and Arnott, who, in defence of What .they consi- 
dered “the ‘eedom of the Press, braved RE AEA arm 
of Gøvernment. The Editorials of the Na 


tive Papēřs are 
yet they work their own 
ublic opinion among na- 


never noticed by the authorities ; 
way quictly and gently, forming a | 
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tives, but: we must say this there has been far less of per- 
sonality, railing against Government, scandal, and scurrilous — 


remark in the Native Press of Calcutta, than there has beeu 
in the Calcutta English Journals. 

‘We believe the Native Newspaper Press is destined to have 
a mighty influence hereafter in this country, and that the 
language of Bulwer will be applicable to it; “ The News- 
paper is the chronicle of civilisation—the common reservoir 
into which every stream pours its living waters, and at which 
every man may come to drink. The Newspaper informs legis- 
lation of public opinion, and it-informs the people of the acts 
of legislation. -The Newspaper is the familiar bond that binds 
together man and man—no matter what may be the distance 
of climate, or the difference of race. The Newspaper isa law- 
book for the indolent, asermon for the thoughtless, and a library 
for the poor. It may stimulate the most indifferent: it may 
instruct the most profound.” 

The first Bengali Newspaper, that broke in on the slumber of 
ages,and roused the natives from the torpor of selfishness, was the 
Darpan of Serampore, which began-its career on the 23rd of 
May, 1818.* The Marquis of Hastings, instead of yielding to 
the imaginary fears of the enemies to a free Press, or continuing 
the previous policy of Government by withholding political know- 
ledge from the people, gave every aid to the Darpan.f On the 
publication of the first number, he wrote a letter with his own 
hand to the Editor, expressing his entire approval of the paper; a 
considerable number was subscribed for, and sent, atthe public 
expense, to different native courts; and the Editor was en- 
couraged topublish a Persian Edition to cireulate for one-fourth 
of the postage charged tp English papers. The Marquis avowed 
in public, that “ it is salutary for the Supréme authority to 
look to the control of public scrutiny.” 

The plan of the Darpan embraced news (both Indian and Eng- 
lish) likely to be interesting to natives, as well as local descrip- 
tions. The Bengali style was simple. When we consider the 


( @ The year 1818 was remarkable in various respects. The School Society was form- 
ed, which introduced a new class of Vernacular books into its Schools; and Serampore 
College was founded. As long as it continued in operation, it gave a considerable 
stimulus to the study of Bengali, by making it the medium for conveying informa- 
tion on various subjects.» — 


+ Under the regime of the Marquis, the first impulse was given to the Vernacular 
Newspaper Press, He himself afforded every encouragement to native education, as he 
was not one of those who thought the safety of British India depended o _ keeping 
the natives immersed in ignorance. He wasa man that did not shrink in 1816, when 
addressing the students of Fort William College, from avowing the noble sentiment, 
“Jt is humane, itis generous to protect the feeble: it is meritorious to redress the 
injured: butit isa godlike bounty to bestow expansion of intellect, to infuse the 
Promethean spark into the statue, aud waken it into a man.” 


U 


— 
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“amountof historical, political, and geographical information, that 
this, along with other Bengali papers, poured in on the Hindu 
mind, which previously seldom extended its range of inquiry be- 
yond the affairs of the neighbouring Pergunnah, or at furthest 
beyond the land bounded by the Indus, and “ within the ante- 
lope’s range,” we must assign a very prominent position to the 
native Newspapers, and to the Darpan in particular, in having 
roused the adult mind from its long continued State of apathy. 
We have perused the Darpan with much pleasure, and quite con- 
cur in the following eulogium passed on it: “through means of its 
correspondence, it elicited a great deal of valuable information 
regarding the state of the country in the interior. An ag- 
grieved man felt half his burden removed, when he had sent 
a statement of the oppressions he lay under to the Darpan, 
and thus brought them to the knowledge of the public. ‘The 
native officers of Government felt it as a check on their mis- 
conduct, and dreaded its exposures. It was also the only 
channel of information to the natives in the interior, and has 
in its day done some service to Government, by counteracting 
unfavorable rumours, an@strengthening the principle of loz 
alty.” Religious controversies were avoided. 

In the early volumes we have various topographic] notices 
as a specimen, we insert the following account of Sagar island. 
We give the original, in hopes that some of our antiquarian 
friends may be able to throw light on this difficult but interest- 
ing subject :— 

- e atanta Berater | 

gra wnatota Reira faatfstaice ca tatata Soro cate 
qs fea aas JANI ZAI ÈE AA AATA AZN S 
Featcastaita AAN CHA CA NAİM NTA CALA ATIA TTA 
Wai AAt EAT ETAS | Stetce frost RITH ANTAA GATA 
IA ty ATACA] RAAE] TÈT 4 stata WITI Ara CaTa 
sta cæ cant eca | AOA SALA ITAI sion FIFTA ora 
aida a Za wet mE gia wia weatoatce faaie afaa 
sal & paata caa gaia as cates faata sfam ẹ at- 
a BE ste som & NA IATNTA MAAT wfacaa S TIT 
saras nfs efaa. rica Aata atA afacaa’’ |) 


The meaning is to the following effect; that Ganga Sagar was 
formerly inhabited ; that the Padma Purana mentions that 
Sushen, a King of the Lunar race, erected his metropolis on it ; 
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> a 
and that Sulochona, the daughter of the king of Dibyanti, being’ < 
oppressed with misfortune, disguised herself as a man, and 
went there; where she afterwards married the son of the king | 
of Taladjya, who also made it his residence. 

Ram Mohun Roy commenced in 1821, a Bengali Periodical, 
the BRAHMANICAL MAGAZINE. “Its career was rapid, fiery, 
meteoric. And both from want of solid substance, and 
through excess of inflammation, it soon exploded, and disap- 
peared.” It was mainly an attack on Missionaries ;)thus p. 10 
it states——‘*that it is ungenerous to do, as Genghis Khan 
‘and the Arracanese did—abuse the religion of the con- 

quered. In consideration of the small huts in which Brah- 
mans of learning generally reside, and the simple food such 
as vegetables, &c. which they are accustomed to eat, and 
the poverty which obliges them to live upon charity, the 
missionary Gentleman may not, I hope, abstain from contro- 
versy through contempt of them ; for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, to high names, or lofty 
palaces.” He endeavours to argue for human responsibility on 
the following grounds. ‘* As the refl@ctions of the sun, though 
< without light proper to themselves, appear splendid from their 
< connexion with the illuminating sun, so the soul, though not 
true intellect, seems intellectual, and acts as if it were real 
spirit, from its actual relation to the universal intellect: and, 
as from the particular relations of the sun to the water placed 
in different pots, various reflections appear, resembling the 
same sun in nature, and differing from it in qualities; and 
again, as these cease .to appear on the removal of the water, 
so, through the peculiar relation of various material objects to 
one supreme spirit, numerous souls appear, and seem as per- 
forming good and evil works, and also receiving their conse- 
quences ; and, as soon as that relation ceases, they at that very 
minute cease to appear distinctly from their original. Mence 
God is one; and the soul, although it is not in fact of a 
different origin from God, yetsis liable to experience the 
consequences of good and evil works; „but this liability of the 
soul to reward or punishment cannot render God liable to 
either.” . He next proceeds to argue, that though God created 
the world by mdayd, as the wind raises the bubbles on the water, 
yet. that God is not®ubject to máyá: for ‘ though God pardons 
€ the sins of those that sincerely repent through his attribute 
of mercy, this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. ‘The followers of the Vedant 
say that Maya is opposed to knowledge ; for when a true 
< knowledge of God is obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes 
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* the soul appear distinct from God, does immediately cense.” 
He then reasons that the Hindu incarnations are as little 
opposed to our notion of God, as the Christian incarnation ; 
and that “if we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of a 
* material body (i. e. of Jesus Christ) is worship in spirit, we 
* must not any longer impute idolatry to any religious sect. 
The lamentable defects of the Native Vernacular Schoo 

excited the attention of various friends of education, and gave 
řise to the Calcutta School Society. The following remarks of 
one, who well knew the state of the country, will shew the 
need for such a Society ; he observes respecting the Hindus :— 


* If they can write at all, each character, to say nothing of orthography, 
is made in so irregular and indistinct a manner, that comparatively few 
of them can read what is written by ane: and some of them can 
scarcely wade through what has been writ by themselves, after any 
lapse of time. If they have learned to read, they can seldom read five 
words together, without stopping to make ont the syllables, and often 
scarcely two, even when the hand-writing is legible. The case is precisely 
the same with their knowledge of figures.” 


Lhe first Annual Meeting of the Calcutta School Society 
was held in 1820; the more was read both in English and 
Persian. At that period the total number of indigenous schools 
in Calcutta amounted to 188, containing 4,146 children ; the 
subscriptions and donations reached 15,910 Ra. The Society 
continued in operation for several years. 

(The Friend of India gives the following list of works that were 
printed previously to 1821 :— 


“ Ganga-bhakti-tarangini, History of the descent of Gunga. 
Jaya deva, History of Krishna. 
Annada-mangal, Exploits of several of the gods. 
Rasa manjari, Description of the three kindg of men and women in the 
world. 
fiati-manjari, On the same subject. 
Karana nidan bilas, Account of a new god recently created by an opu 
lent native, - 
Vilwa mangal, Exploits of Krishna, i 
* Daya bhag, A treatise on law. 
Jyotish, An astronomical treutiée. J 
Chanakhya, A work containing instructions for youth. 
Sabda-sinda, A Dictionary. 
Athidhan, ditto 
A treatise on the materia medica of Indian. 
fiag-mala, A treatise on music. 
Batrish-singhasan, The thirty-two-imaged throne™ 
Betal Pachisi, Account of Koja Vikramaditya. 
— — A ce nealing. physicians. 
fagavat gita, A translation in Bengali of the w 
into English by Wilkins. $ me work formerly translated 
Mahimani-stava, The praisos of Shiva 
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Ganga-stara, The praises of Gunga. too diene vR 
Shuchi charitra, The duties of men. vd — Cael —— 
Santé satuk, Ou contempt of the world. — ee 
Shringar-tilak, A treatise on women. — Vg 
Usuha-panchali, A treatise on the days termed impure by the Smriti  —  — 
Adi ras, A treatise on women. 9 7 


Chandi, The praises of Durga, &c. : A e 
Chattanya-charitamrita, Account of Chaitanya.”"—Quarterly Friend af 
India, vol, 1, p- 124. J 


He makes the following observations on the subject :— a 


“If we admit that 400 copies have been printed of each of these works, 
including the second and third editions of some and this will be consi- 
derably within the mark), we shall have Sirteen Thousand volumes printed 
and sold among the natives within the last ten years—a phenomenon, to 
which the country has been a stranger since the formation of the fi p. 
the pakei a e letters Sanne Vedas. Many of these works have been — A 
accompanied with plates, whifh add an amazing value to them in the opine · 
on of the majoritity of native readers and —S Both the mt 
and execution of the plates have been exclusively the effort of 
genius; and had they been printed on less perishable materials than — 
Patna paper, the future Wests, and Laurences, and Wilkies of India, — 
might feel some pride in comparing their productions with the rude de- 
lineations of their barbaric forefathers. See ae are still and uncouth, 
without the slightest expression of mind the countenance, or the 
least approach to symmetry of form. They are in general intended to re- * 
present some powerful action of the story; and happy is it forthe reader 
that this action of the hero or heroine is mentioned at the foot os 
plate : for without it the design would be unintelligible. The plates Tox 
in general a goldmohur, designing, engraving, and all; for in the infancy 
of this art, as of many others, one man is obliged to act many parts. Thus 
Mr. Hari Har Banerjya, who lives at Jorasanka, performs all the re- 
quisite offices, from the original outline, to the full completion ; but tho , 
he, with true eastern modesty, styles himself, in one corner of his plates, the * 
best engraver in Calcutta, we doubt his ability, when left to his own ro- 
sources." — Quarterly Friend of India, vol, 1, pp. 125-6. K, 


These books serve as anåndex to the popular taste, and, as such, 
though composed chiefly of tales; they are not to be despised ; 
as straws they pointed out the course of the current: nor must — 
we forget that, even in England itself, the press in its early — 
days multiplied principally copies of the old Romances,  ěž 

“ The taste for works of this description, “continues the editor, “ was thon 
in its maturity, and successive editions were printed, till a superior taste, 
duced by the operation of that very press, transferred them from the li | 
of the people ,.to the shelves of the antiquary. We may fairly expect a we 
similar regeneration in India; more especially when we consider the ap- 
proximation of that great body of scientific and philosophical knowledge 
possessed by the Europea’ community, and their anxiety to bring it 
to bear on the natives. — 


“ The very increase of mythological tales bas a tendeney to sti ot ne i | 







dity for them, Being now placed within reach of the 
pennies they lose much of that ve tion, with 


»y their being scarce; and, though the flame or 
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increasing ardour, this very circumstance naturally leads to its final extine- 
tion. Printed works will gradully constitute a powerful soufce of influ- 
ence ; works of real utility will be brought into the lists to combat 
‘with those of vain amusement,—and the issue cannot be doubtful. Even 
in the infancy of the Indian press, it has not been exclusiveiy occupied 
with works of trifling value; two dictionaries of the Bengali language, 

- a treatise on the law of inheritance, another on the materia medica of 

_ Bengal, one on music, twoor three almanacks, anda treatise in Sanskrit 
on astronomy, which have all issued from the pressewithin the last ten 
years, are indications of improvement not to be despised, if we consider 
“the darkness and ignorance of the community, among whom they have 
found patrons.” 


These works are all so/d; and the observations on this point we 
commend to the notice of the friends of Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties in this country :— 


“One work of real utility, purchased bysthe natives, will produce a 
greater change than five distributed gratis) Whata native purchases, he 
wishes to read; and thus his very avarice is turned to the account of gene- 
ral improvement. A work, obtained without any pecuniary sacrifice, he 
is disposed to underrate and neglect; but such is the reluctance with 
which he parts with his money, that he is anxious to draw an equivalent 
value from every book it procures him.” 


‘In 1823 a book was published in Calcutta, called the Prán 
Toshana, being a compilation of the precepts and doctrines of 
the Tantras, selected from eighty-four works, by Pran Bishwas 
of Kharda.) We give our readers the following extracts in 
order to shew what the nature of the Tantra Doctrines is: 


“The vowel SI, is an astonishing letter. It is bright as the shell of 
Vishnu; it is full of the three gods, and of the five souls ; itis in fact 
Bhagavati herself. Of the letter æ, the stroke on the left is Brahma; the 


lower stroke is Vishnu; the perpendicular line Shiva; the horizontal, 
Saraswati; the curve is Bhagavati. he space in the centre is Shiva. 
The color of the left stroke is red, like the Juba flower; the right 
is the color of the moon in the month “Ashwini ; the lower stroke 
the color of the great Múní *Mahamurkut; the horizontal line is 
white, like the pubescent jasmine flower; the curve, resembling the 
book used in guiding the elephant, is like ten millions of flashes of 
lightning; the vacant space is brilliant as ten millions of moons. It 
bestows liberation ; it produces wealtb and holiness ; it is the root of all 
letters; it is the femivine energy of nature, and the mother of all gods. 
In the upper angle resides the wife of Brahma; in tbe middle angle 
Vishnu's wife, Jaistha; in the lower, Shiva's wife, Rudri. It is the soul of 
all knowledge ; the soul of the four castes; the origin of Brahma’s power 
to desire, of Vishnu’s power to know, and of the active energy of shiva s 
therefore it is to be perpetually praised. e * * * < x 

“ Write not letters on the earth, or the muntras in books; never leave 
a volume open, nor receive one open from another person. He whose 
books or letters happen to be on the ground at the time of an earthquake 
or of an eclipse, becomes ignorant through every future transmigration. 
He who writes with a bamboo pen, will undoubtedly suffer. He who uses 
a copper pen, will enjoy undecaying “splendor ; a golden pen procures 
prosperity ; a Brahman nul, ensures wisdom and knowledge; a wooden 
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pen, ornamented with figures, bestows children, grand children, and wealth. 
He, who writes with a brass pen, obtains immortal prosperity; but the 
use of a kasa* pen, occasions death. The pen mast be either eight or, 
ten fingers in length; he, who uses one only four fingers long, loses as 
many days of his life as he writes letters. A manuscript, written according 
to the directions of the Shastras, will secure knowledge. It must be in 
length either one hand (equivalent to a cubit), or one hand deducting the 
fingers, or a whole arm ; and either twelve or eight fingers in breadth, bat 
never less. -* s * + = * 

“ He who studies a volume of the Veda, which he himself has copied, _ 
commits a sin equal to the murder of Bramha; and he, who having copied 
a work himself, deposits it in bis library, or keeps it at home, his dwelling 
will be struck with lightning.” 


His analysis of the name of Guru equals in absurd refine- 
ment any thing penned by the Jewish Cabalists:— 


“ Of this word, the g is the cause of fruition; the r destroys sin; the wu 
is Shiva himself ; the whole word guru is the eternal Brahma, excellent and 
inexplicable. He, whose lips pronounce the sound “ guru,” with what 
sin is he chargeable? The articulation of g annihilates the sin even of 
killing a brahman ; the sins of birth are removed by pronouncing u; of 
ten millions of birth by the pronunciation of ru. Parasarama murdered his 
mother, and Indra destroyed a brahman ; yet they both obtained abso- 
lution by pronouncing the word Guru. 


And yet, as a writerin the Friend of India remarks respect- 
ing this Guru :— 

“ This religious guide, invested with so awful a responsibility, on whom 
the Tantra shastras have devolved the task of piloting men through the sea 
of this world, and conductfng their steps to final bliss, the only teacher of 
men, is allowed five kinds of wives. le is permitted to seize a female in 
open day, and detain her at bis house; he is allowed a plurality of prosti- 
tutes, and even to revel in a brothel, without the least diminution of his 
spiritual authority ; and to complete this system of morals and virtue, 
which Shiva sent down to the holy sages by his son Ganesh, for the 
benefit of the buman race, the woman, whom the spiritual guide has de- 
bauched, or the prostitute, whom be retains, is to receive from the disciples 
that adoration and worship, which is dueto God alone.” 


~ He directs that the letters of the Alphabet should be wor- 
shipped : — . 
“ The first vowel Bl, is to be adored as a female divinity, of the color of 


the Ketuki tlowerys with two hands, the one elevated, as though with the 
intention of dispelling fear, the other stretched out as in the act of bes- 
towing a blessing, adorned with a necklace of pudma flowers, and clothed 
in white garmeats made of hemp, with a serpent fora pita. The letter $, 
is to be worshipped, under the form of a woman of the colour of blood, with 


four hands, three eyes, hor bosom swelling like the bud of the kudumba 
flower, and her person ornamented with precious stones.” 


He further directs that the cat should be adored, and also the 
jackal :— — TERS 


“ On the day of the new moon, let the disciple catch a jackal, and strike 
him dead with one blow; then seat himself on the carcase, and continue 


° ——— spontaneum. 
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in divine meditation, repeating the holy text, appropriated to the jackal, 
till he return to life, and the goddess, who was the object of worship, mani- 
«fest herself in bodily shape. He may then ask and receive whatever he 

desires, even a beautiful wife; aud hear of past, present, and future events, 
and above all, understand the meaning of every howl of the jackal.” 


In contrast to this mass of literary rubbish, in the same 
year 1823, a Society, which exercised a beneficial influence on 
Native Literature, and which will ere long, we trust, provide 
a Christian Vernacular Literature for Bengal—the Calcutta 


Tract Society—came into existence. In 1823, it had published 
the following tracts in Bengali :— 


“ Memoir of Phutick Chand. 

Mental Reflection, and Enquiry after Salvation. 

Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, Part III. 

— — — — — Part IV. - 

— —_ n— — Part V. 

— — — — — lurt VI. 

Life of William Kelly. 

Dialogue between a Durwan and Mali. 

History of Christ, the Saviour of the World. 

Dialogue between Rambari and Shaddha. 

On the Nature of God. 

Dialogue between a Scotchman and a Native Gentleman. 

Extracts from the Gospel Magazine, ne As í 
— — No II. 








Reward Book for Schools. 
Scripture ISxtracts— Parables. 
The Picture Koom. 
Catechism, First. 

— — Second. 

Watts’s First Catechism.” 


But, in the same year, the cause of Bengali translations sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Felix Carey, who was one 
of the best Bengali scholars of the day, and edited the follow- 
ing works :— ~ 


Vidvahara Vali, in Bengalee, a work on Anatomy, being the first volume 
of a Bengali Encyclopædia, in octavo, with plates. A large Bengali 
Dictionary in the press, edited by Mr. Carey and Sri Ram Komul Sen. A 
work on Law, in Bengali, not finished. Translation into Bengali of an 
Abridgement of Goldsmith's History of England, printed at the Serampore 

ress for the School Book Society. The Pilgrim's Progress, translated 
into the Bengali, and printed at Serampore. ‘Translation into the Bengali 
of a Ghemical Work, by Rev. John Mack, for the students of Serampore 
College Translation into Bengali of an Abridgement of Mill's History of 
British India, for the School Book Society. 


We give the following statistics of the number of tracts 
and other publications, printed and published by the Calcutta 
i 


e 
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Pract Society, between 1823 and 1835,* in the Bengali, Urdu, 
Hindui, and Uriya languages :— 


It extends from 1823, when the first Tracts were printed, to June 183%, 
the date of the last Report; and, including second or third editions of the 
same publications, gives a total of A Hundred and Thirty-one publications, 
containing Four Thousand Light Hundred and Eighty-two pages, and 
printed in editions, whicb give an aggregate of Four Hundred and Eighty 
Jour Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Tracts, and Eleven Millions, Five 
Hundred and One“Thousand Four Hundred pages of letter-press, in the 
following proportions :-— 











| 3 ~ | Tracts. | Pages. Copies. | Pages. 








In Bengali atrae Eny ace dix aie 78 3,222 331,700} 7,593,500 
hiss KAIDQUBER 30 1,003 100,000) 3,043,000 
 UEMLPLQUINS 10 265] 12,150] 591,300 

oS eT. EPE EEA 2 92 5,500 154,000 
Total,. — — 120 4,532 579,350] 11,381,800” 


ALMANACS forma class of works, that were compiled at an 
early period in Bengali. The Almanac, issued from the Court of 
Raja Kristna Ray of Nadiya, was the one held in highest repute ; 
next tothat, the Bali one. There were Almanacs published also at 
Gunpur, Khanakul-Krishnaghur, Digsui, Bikrampur, Bakla, 
Chandra dwip, Berhampur and Bagri. Previous to 1820, those 
Almanacs were in manuscript, and were copied and sold b 
the Daivagya Brahmans, for two annas each: but they have 
been superseded by the printed Almanacs, though the latter 
often sell for one rupee anumber. These Daivagya Brah- 
mans are a kind of itinerant astrologers, who vend their know- 
ledge of futurity, as the bards of old derived a profit from 


[e For tbe following account of the Press between 1820 and 1835, we are indebted 
to certain data in the Quarterly Frien India. The native newspapers had 
increased from one to six, viz. four in Beng and two in Persian, the latter “chie 


occupied with extracts from the pithless Ukhbars, or papers issuing from the native ~ 


courts, and detailing with minuteness the daily uninteresting and unimportant actions 
of the native princes.” These six papers had ha 8 about 100 subscribers, and 
five readers to each paper, with a subscription of one rupee monthly. The following 
books were printed:—Panchanga Sundari—Din Kaumadi—dAnanda Lahari—Rati 
Manjari— Tarpan—Radhika Mangal—Ganga Bhakti Tarangini— Padanka Dut— 
Mitakshara Darpan—Batrish Singasun—Chanakya Tuti Nama—Kakcharitra—Bidya 
Sundur—Nala Damayanti—Kalanka Bhanjan—Prabodh Chandraday—Gydn Ohan- 
drikd—Pran Toshan.—Otber works of the same class, to the number of thirty- 
one, were publisbed: of these eleven works were of a useful kind, that would 
afford profitable reading: the rest were mythological, astrological, &c.— > 


“ The number of copies, which have been printed of each, is not so easily ascer- ` 


tained. Of some more, of others Jess, than a thousand, have been sold ; butif we take 
that number as the general average, we shall be near the truth. It isa general remark 
among the printers and publishers of the native Brees that no work remains long on 
hand; and we have reason to believe that they have in no instance suffered a los 
by the printing of any of the works above named. Nearly Thirty Thousan — 
lumes bave thus been sent into cireulation within the last four years.” — 

It is calculated that, in 1822, thirty works were published, 1,000 copies of each of 
which were sold, giving 30,000 yolumes in Bengalt in one year. é l 
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their skill in song. They may be known by their having under 
their arm an Almanac wrapped in.cloth. They receive contri- 
butions from the poorest, and are admitted even into the re- 
cesses of the female apartments—as the women, true daugh- 
ters of Eve, are very fond of prying into the future. 

We find that the Hindu Almanac for 1825 was printed by 
one Gangadhar at Agardwip (where the first press was esta- 
blished that was conducted by natives) and is*dedicated to the 
Raja of Krishnaghur.) It gives the events of the year in the 
following proportions; Rain 8, Corn 6, Grass 4, Cold 5, Heat 7, 
Wind 5, Kings 11, Diseases 15, Cures 6, Flies 9, Musquitoes 
17,Poison 13, Holiness 3, Unholiness 15, Truth 2,Falsehood 12. 
Among the presiding regencies of the year are Mars, who will 
cause war, bad crops, and disease; Venus, who will multiply 
the number of subjects; Sambarta, the ruling cloud, which 
will increase the fruits of the earth; Kulera, presiding among 
snakes, who will cause men to be destroyed by their poison ; 
Pundurtha, the regent of elephants, through whose influence 
men will be destroyed both in the West and East; Nakula, 
the regent of doctors, “and under his influence the words of 
men will be excellent as the waters of immortality.” An 
account is next given of the Satya Yuga “ when the principle 
of life resided in the brain: men died when they wished: their 
stature was 314 feet : they lived to the age of 100,000 years, 
and dined off golden vessels.” In the Zreta Yuga “ the prin- 
ciple of life resided in the bones: the human stature was 
twenty-one feet ; men lived to the age of 10,000 years, and 
dined off silver dishes.” In the Dwapar Yuga, “ the principle 
of life resided in the blood; the human stature was reduced to 
103 feet; men lived a thousand yeays,and dined off copper 
dishes.” In the Kal Yuga, “the principle of life will reside 
in food; men wil] be 34 cubits in stature, live a hundred years, 
and dine from dishes without rule.” There are twenty-seven 
Nakshatras,* orlunar mansions,given in the Almanacs. By ascer- 


* Respecting those Nakshatras in the Almanacs, the Quart le —— 
yol. iv., pp. 196, 199, 200, 20], states :— á Quarterly Friend of India, 


— The figure of a man is rudely sketched, and the twenty-seve iffe 
mansions allotted to its different members ; hereby any Soe Aa a go coe 
the monthly complexion of his destiny, and to avert the approach of misfortune 
In the first month of the year, seven stellar mansions are allotted to the head ; three 
to the mouth ; five to the heart; three to the right hand, three to the left: three to 
the right foot, andthree tothe left. These seven portions of the body have the fol- 
lowing significations during that month: the head betokens the enjoyment of happi- 
ness ; the mouth, excellence ; the heart and the right hand denote the obtaining of 
— the left hand signifies great distress; the right foot, moderate gain; and the 
left, a disposition to wander. The enquirer turns to the figure ; and having found to 
what member of the body bis natal mansion is attached, and what that member pre- 
dicts, ascertains the fortune which is to befal him for that month. To avert the cala- 
mities, which some portions of the body presage, he is directed to make a ball composed 
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taining the natal mansion of the enquirer, the astrologer profess- 


es to tell his fortune; thus,the third mansion denotes poverty, to 
avert which the Brahmans should be presented with umbrellas} 
the sixth indicates death, which is to be avoided by giving the 
Brahmans a donation of rice, ghi, and a golden kulsi. 

A man’s Nakshatra is to be known by the initial letter of 
his name: “if he has two or three names, that, by which he 
may be waked from sleep, is to be used on such an occasion.” 

In the year 1825, according to the Almanacs, the auspicious 
days for marrying were 22: for feeding an infant with rice, 27 : 
for commencing the building of a house, the 10th of Baishaka : 
for bringing a bride home, the 14th of Baishaka: for putting the 
chalk first into a boy’s hand to teach him to write, the 17th of 
Baishaka, and the 7th and 14th of Asarha: for boring the ears, 
the 7th and 14th of Asarha. 


of mtrumangsi, buch,* kar.+ bitumen, turmeric, darburidra, dried ginger, chum- 
puk,} and mutha; in this ball, the universal remedy against misfortune, the propor- 
tion of the ingredients must be equal. It is to be dissolved in water, in which the 
enquirer is to bathe, after having mixed with it some dhústhórt,ş and pronounced 
two sacred texts. The numberof stellar mansions affixed to each member of the 
mysterious body, as well as the signification, differs monthly.” 
* Da - - = > - 7 
“ There is a great serpent in the universe, although we cannot perceive it, which 
continues for three months of the year reposing with its head to the east, its tail to 
the west, its back to the north, its belly to the south : in the second quarter, its head 
is turned to the south ; in the third,to the west; in the last, to the north. Its quar- 
terly movements direct the natives in the erection of their houses. The Hindoo 
houses are, with few exceptions, built ronnd an open square, the tlifferent sides being 
placed at right angles with each other. When therefore a new house is to be erected, 
it is necessary to consult the position of the serpent, to ascertain on which side the 
architect is to begin. The sides, to which its tail and belly are turned, are auspicious; 
and a commencement is therefore made in either of those quarters. Butif a single 
house be erected, or if the four sides of a quadrangular mansion be commenced at 
the same time, the position of the serpent signifies nothing.” 
— - * * — * a 
“ To regulate the journies of the natives, the brahmans, or the sbastras, have call- 
ed into birth Yogini, a goddess of celestial power, who resides in the eight quarters 
of the universe on different days ; in the east on the first and ninth of the moon, and 
thus respecting the other quarters. It is reckoned auspicious to commence a journey 
with this goddess situated either towards the back, or on the left hand.” : 
w — * * * * > * 
The duration and malignity of fevers dépend on the solar and lunar days, and 
lunar mansions on which they commenced ; if a fever begin on either of five nak- 
shatras which are Cnentioned in the Almanacs, the patient will die; if on six others, 
life will be preserved with difficulty; if on four others, the fever will continue four 
days; and thus do all the lunar mansions influence a fever. The lunar days are still 
more inauspicious than the mansions; for a fever will always continue twice as many 
days, as the numberof the lunar day on which it commenced; thus, if it came on 
the eleventh, it will remain twenty-two days; if on the day of the full moon, one 
month ; if on the day of the new moon, two months. But if the moon be at an inaus- 


picious distance from the natal mansion on the commencement of a fever, not even 
the waters of immortality can preserve the patient’s life. A fever beginning on Sun- 


day will continue seven days; on Monday, nine; on Tuesday, ten ; on ednesday, 
three nights; on Thursday, it will occasion great danger for twelve days; on pe 


© Zinziber Zedoaria. + A drug said to bo the dried root of Costus speciosus. f 
}? Michelia Champaca, § Datura Metel — 
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s 
Few of our readers are perhaps aware of the ceremonies, 
which weigh so heavily on the Hindu, and of which details 
are given in various Bengali works. We mention a few. Tire 
first day of the month Baishaka (April) is inauspicious for tra- 
velling, because Agastya Rishi on that day reached the banks of 
the Nerbudda, when the Vindya mountains bowed their heads 
to him as a sign of respect. n the same day the followers 
of Krishna bring calves and cows before the image of their 
God, and feed both them and the Brahmans, as Krishna on this 
day played with cows. In the worship of Annapurna, during this 
month, the women adore the Asoka-tree, and eat seven of its 
flowers as a charm against snakes. At the end of Baishaka, the 
women worship the Kasandi, a favorite Indian pickle; half a 
dozen families worship it at the river, while the priest blows 
the cancha, or shell, to bring the Gods to the spot. In Jaista 
(May), widows offer to a Brahman a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
a fan, food, and a waterpot, to preserve them from disease. In 
the same month is a ceremony for deceased ancestors, when a 
Hindu is not allowed to speak or work before its completion. 
A few days subsequently, Hindu women worship their sons-in- 
law, in order to be certain of having grand-children. At the 
Snan Jatra, it is prohibited to cook on the ground, to plough 
if, or even to touch it, as it is then considered unclean for 
. four days. 
In Aswin is a great feast, the origin of which is thus stated :— 


“ In this iron age, sins had multiplied to such an extent as to give 
birth to a pap púrűsh, or a monster of iniquity, every member of whose 
body consisted of some sin; his head and neck consisted of the sin of 
slaying brahmans; the stealing of gold constituted his hands ; drinking 
wine formed the heart; the loins arose from the sin of injuring the wifo of 
the spiritual guide ; the two feet consisted of those who havo boon nocossory 
to tlie crime; all the toes and fingers were distinct sins, and the hairs little 
peccadillos, This is of course metaphorical, Vishnd, having ordered 
all mankind to fast on this first day of his slumbers, and promised exemp- 
tion from sin to the obedient, it is on record that all men fasted and became 
sinless; whereupon this monster came to Vishna in a doleful mood 
saying, Since thou hast created mo, where am I to reside? for all mon nro 
become sinless, Vishnú directed him to enter into food, during this one 
day of universal innocenco. Henco, on this day, all tho sins, that man 
can commit, reside in food, and he who cats, is guilty of ovory sin, and 
incurs every curse.” < » RD 


The whole genius of Hinduism (forming a strong contrast with 
the encouragements to popular instruction among the Chi- 


it will continue seven or three nights; on Saturday, fourteen days. 


f The day and night 
are also sovorally divided into eight portions; of whiol S 4 g 
the reverse; on those which are unfavourable, no Uldertaking wustescrer an inte Pa 
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nese) is anti-social. No contact with Mlechas is its motto. 
A vernacular newspaper therefore, which enlarges the cir- 
cle of the social sympathies, found no place in its system. 
The Courts of the Great Mogul, and of the Chinese Emperor, 
employed men on high salaries to chronicle the events of the 
empire: but we have no account of any such plan among the 
Hindu Rajahs. There was not even a graduated seale of a 
hierarchy among the Brahmans to centralize their operations. 
Hence when the Chandrika, as the orthodox exponent of Hin- 
duism, sprang into existence, it must have seemed as strange 
to the venerable pandits of Nabadwip and Santipur, as the 
following account now does to a AMiosaliians of what occurred 
on a recent Occasion at Peshawur, on the celebration of the 
Mohurrum. “ Among the taziahs, the laskars of the Fusilier 
regiment paraded a model steam boat, with sails set, and 
smoke issuing from the funnel.” This steam boat was as 
much a type of revolution among the Moslems, as a Bengali 
newspaper is with the votaries of Vyas and Valmiki. < Since 
the days of Raja Krishna Ray of Nadiya, little had occurred 
to produce any excitement in Hindu Society: battle-fields 
had been won, and Europeans had come as birds of prey 
in flocks to India: but these things produced little effect on 
the Ilindus. It was the press, the fourth estate, which began 
to ruffle the stagnant surface of Hindu life. 

The Chandrika started in 1821. It has ever proved to be 
the consistent advocate of thorough-going Hindu Orthodoxy, 
and has been the enthusiastic friend of the Dharma Sabha— 
n Society which was founded in order to defend the right of 
the Hindu widow to be roasted alive on the pyre of her 
deceased husband. ù 

The Chandrika, in marked contrast with many of its con- 
temporaries, is now (1850) in the twenty-ninth year of its exis- 
tence; while the generality of Native dha have their short day 
of popularity, and then burst like a bubble on the stream. ` 

We give a few extracts from some of the carly numbers of the 
Chandrika, as'n specimen of the general nature of the contents. 

1822.—-A woman's husband died near Gya. The judge forbad 
the widows burning with him ; on which she thrust her finger into 
the fire to shew that she had no dread of pain; she was then 
permitted to offer herself.—A correspondent asks, if the cause of 
an earthquake be owing to the snake Vasaki, who supports the 
earth, changing sides to ease himself of its weight, why all 
countries have not the earthquake at the same time, as the 
snake agitates all at once ?—A girl in the twenty-four Por- 
gunnahs, sixteen years old, the daughter of a Brahman, has half 
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her body of a black, and half of a white, colour.—In makiag 
the new road by Pataldanga, a number of trees were found by 
othe Golpukur: they crumbled to dust on the touch, and were 
so low down that the soil. must have risen considerably.—A 
Sipahi cuthis tongue off at Kali Ghat, as a sacrifice to Kali.— 
At the inundation in Burisal, several women brought forth 
children on the trees to which they had fled.—The Padanka 
Dut is advertised at one rupee, with the promise annexed that 
all the hadra lok (gentlemen), who keep it in their houses, will 
hereby have their sins destroyed. i 

1823.—A correspondent complains of a babu, who attended a 
public auction, dressed in women’s clothes.— A meeting of the 
Gaurya Samaj was held, and addressed by Ram Komul Sen: 
the object of it was to investigate ancient Hindu literature and 
history.—A Brahman’s wife, in the Burdwan district, finding 
that her husband spent all his time with a courtezan, deter- 
mined on revenge: accordingly she invited this courtezan 
to dine with her, providing several savoury dishes, and while 
she was in the act of eating one, the wife came behind her, 
and cut her nose clean off with a large knife !—A person bath- 
ing at Errada was dragged into the water by an alligator; but, 
raising loud cries, his neighbours came to his help, and holding 
him by the hand, succeeded in snatching him from the monster’s 
jaws, after however he had lost the flesh of his side.—Such an 
inundation took place in Bengal, that the pandits of Nadiya had 
to abandon their colleges, which were soon occupied by alliga- 
tors, and tortoises! About the same time a snake, twenty-two 
cubits long, was seen near Santipur.—Kali Shankar Ghosal 
advertises that he has published at his own expense a book 
called the Byabahar Mukur, which he will give gratuitously to 
any person applying for it:—but shortly after he puts in another 
advertisement, that he will charge four annas for each copy; 
because people do not value a book they receive for nothing, 
and even imagine that some injury would arise from the reading 
of it.—A Kulin Brabman died, who had twenty-two wives 
living separately in their father’s houses: on héaring of his 
death, four of them were burnt on the funeral pile. 

1824.—-A meeting was held in Calcutta for the purpose of en- 
couraging the reading of the Vedas by paying professors and 
scholars. Radhakanta Deb, and Dwarkanath Tagore took an 
active part in the proceedings.—Seven persons died, in a village 
in the Burdwan district, from the bites of a jackal.—In Puri 
they have the peculiar practice in a Sati to dig a pit containing 
the corpse and the wood: when the latter is fully ignited, the 
woman, encircling the pile three times, throws hereelf in; she is 
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soon dead. Then they extinguish the fire, and consume the bodies 

separately on another pile, having previously taken a bone to be 
thrown into the Ganges.—At Putkhali, near Budge Budge, a- 
woman was brought to bed of three children: one of them had 

its hinder parts like those of some unknown animal.—At Mul- 

gher, a woman, seventeen years of age, hearing of the death 

of her husband, determined to burn herself with his shoe, as 

the corpse had been previously consumed. Her relations re- 

sorted to every means to prevent her; but all was of no avail. 

1825.—A Musalman boy near Calcutta has two left hands. 
— Bishop Heber gave a party to the elite of Calcutta. Many 
of the native gentry, the Malliks, the Raja of Andul, &e. 
were present. Mrs. Heber gave with her own hand atar _ 
and rose-water to the babus, who, after some agreeable con- 
versation with the ladies, retired.—A good account of the 
different Zillahs in Bengal is given.—Kashikanta Goshal, with 
the aid of pandits, is preparing a translation of the Smritis 
into Bengali, price 100 Rs.—* A boy was born lately in 
Katak having two heads, a subject of rejoicing, as the English 
say, two heads are better than one.”—A work is advertised at 
Nilkanta Haldar’s Press, Serampore, on Astrology, price eighty 
rupees.—A subscription list has been made by Europeans and 
natives at Chitpur, for conducting a series of weekly wrestling 
matches during the season. 

The Kaumadi Newspaper was first published in 1823. It was 
the organof Ram Mohan Ray’s party, and was designed to 
counteract the influence of the Chandrika.* > 

The following are the heads of the leading articles in the first 
eight numbers of the Kaumadi. No. 1 contains an appeal to Go- 
vernment to establish a Native Charity School, with an account 
of a Prince, who was amiser. No. 2. The advantage of News- 
papers to natives. The propriety of a subscription for watering 
the Chitpur road. Faith in the Guru. Suggestions for having 
twenty-two, instead of fifteen, years of age, fixed as the period 
for succeeding to an inheritance. Ridicule of these babus, who 
never give any money in charity, but on their death immense 
sums are lavished. No. 3. An appeal to Government to grant 
more groung for a ghat to burn the dead bodies at—the Chris- 
tians having such a space of ground for burials. No. 3. An appealto 
Government to prohibit the exportation of rice, the chief article 
of Hindu food. An appeal to Government to grant European 
medical aid to poor natives. A remonstrance of the furious 
driving of Europeans, when idol processions are passing. No. 4. 
An exhortation to native Doctors to have their sons instructed 


£ * Tho Literary Chronicle,” a monthly magazine got up by some natives in Calcutta, 
gives a notice of the present state of the Vernacular Press. ; 
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by European physicians. The evil of Kulin marriages. The sums 
- lavished by babus in folly, andthe little given for education. No. 5. 
-The evil tendency of the dramas lately invented. A certain 
class of babus, called captains, and their evil practices. No.6. A 
nach and supper given by Chandra Kumar Tagore, iw honour 
of the departure of the Chief Justice. The extraordinary profi- 
ciency of a Hindu boy, five years old, in English and Bengali. 
Essay on the advantages of learning. Accotint of the Taj at 
Agra. Essay on truth. On apprenticing native youths to Eng- 
lish doctors. On raising a fund to burn the dead bodies of the 
poor. On establishing a fund for destitute Hindu widows. 
No.7. A thief robbing a corpse at a burning ghat. On 
certificates given to servants. On the high price of fire-wood, 
ten mands of wood when could be had, a few years previously, for 
a rupee. On the importance of boys knowing Bengali Grammar, 
before they study English. No. 8. An infant carried away by 
a bird. The importance of the Hindus practising some mechani- 
eal art. A new drama called Kali Raja’s Jatra is being performed. 
Abhoy Charan Mittri gave 50,000 rupees to his Guru. The 
adventures of a Brahman, learned in the Shastras 
wealthy babus of Calcutta. 
1824.—The Editor is surprised at the wife of a shoemaker having 
three sons ata birth, while so many rich Hindus, after all their 
vows and pilgrimages, have none, and are obliged to adopt a son.— 
The Raja of Burdwan’s wife being near her confinement, the Raja 
supported two astrologers in the house, who professed to predict 
the time of the birth of a son, though each foretold a different 
day-—An account is given of a woman, at Chitpur (according 
to the custom of Sanyasis) being buried alive with her deceased 
husband, who was a Sanyasi.—A natiye woman, eighteen years 
old, swims across the river at Nimtala ghat.—A Brahman came 
to Serampore, pretending to predict a gentleman’s fortune: he 
also offered to discover treasure hidden in his house, for which 
he was to get 20 Rs. reward: while the gentleman went out for 
a moment, the Brahman hid a brass pot in the earth, and pointed 
it to the Sahib as the treasure : the other discovéred the trick, 
and had him bound hand and foot, and flung out into the street: 
—A snake was caught in Hatapur pergannah, whose roaring was 
so loud as to shake the trees.—A Sanyasi at Tarakeswar killed 
a man, who had intrigued with his mistress. — At Jagannath ghat, 
Calcutta, where Sanyasis usually assemble, a Sanyasi per- 
formed the penance of holding his right foot in the air, and 
standing silent in this position, day and night. 
©The Timir Nasak Newspaper (destroyer of darkness) 
ill answered to its name. Its chief object seems to have 
been to pander to Hindu credulity to the utmost extent, 
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though it acknowledged itself the offspring of the Serampore 
Darpan. 3 

The Banga Dut commenced on Sunday, the 10th of May, 
1829: but, in the next number, the day of publication was alter- 
ed to Saturday. It is singular how with respect to newspapers, 
and schodls, so much deference is paid to the Sabbath, by 
natives who are hostile to Christianity. It was seen, even in the 
early days of the French revolution, that a day of rest is requir- 
ed on physical and mental grounds. ‘This newspaper started un- 
der the management of Mr. R. Martin, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, and Rammohan Roy. It was written 
in two languages, Bengali and Persian; as the latter would 
be understood by the mahajans of the Bara Bazar. 

The length, to which this cursory notice of the early Bengali 
Press has run, forbids us from entering on an account of the 
newspapers published since 1830. 

We have now before us a list of the Bengali Newspapers, 
published in Calcutta at the present time, which comprizes six- 
teen, viz. three dailies, the Prabhakar, Chandraday, and Mohdjan 
Darpan; one tri-weekly, the Bhaskar ; two bi-weekly, the Chan- 
drika, and Rasardj ; seven weekly, the Gydndarpan, Banga Dut, 
Sadhtiranjan, Gyan Sanchdrini, Rasasagur, Rangpur Bartadbahu, 
and Rasha Mudgar; two bi-monthly, the Nitya Dharmdnaranjiké 
and Durjan Daman Maha Nabam; and last, though not least, 
the monthly publi@ation, Tatwa Bodhiniz, which, both for the 
excellency of its language, and the literary talent displayed, is 
highly to the credit of its conductors, who have employed the 
powerful agency of the Bengali language to convey European 
ideas. 

All these publications have a decided Anti-Christian tone, 
and must produce a considerable sapping effect on the minds 
of their 20,000 readers, who shew the value they attach to 
them by paying for them. Though the Serampore Darpan 
was the first Bengali Newspaper, and was started under Mis- 
sionary auspiges—yet, strange to say, Missionaries have at 
present no organ in Bengali to exercise an influence over the 
native mind, and reply to the various misrepresentations that 
are given or Christian subjects. We hope that ere long we 
may see a Bengali Newspaper started under Christian influ- 
ence. The Native Christians are feeling the Athenian curiosity 
for the “re Kawov;” and (in several cases we know) receive injury 
from the perusal of these papers. Missionary Schools are well ; 
but the present Bengali Newspapers in many cases destroy 
much of the prospective fruit from them. > 
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Art. VIJ.—1. A Penal Code, prepared by thé Indian Law Com- 
- missioners, and published by Command of the Governor-General 
in Council Calcutta, 1837. T 


2. Report on the Indian Penal Code. Calcutta, 1846. 


3. Report on a Scheme of Pleading and Procedure, with Forms of 
Indictment adapted to the Provisions of the Penal Code. Cal- 
cutia, 1848. 


4. The Code of Regulations for the Government of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, with notes, shewing the alterations made 
by subsequent enactments, a Key, Index, Interpretations, and 
Epitome of the Acts of the Legislative Council of India. Edited 
by William Henry Harrison, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, and 
late Register of the Suddur Adawlut at Bombay. Londons 
Pelham Richardson. Cornhill, 1849. 


5. Evidence, Sorming a title of the Code of legal Pro — 
o TE — R h proposed by Crofton Uniache, Esq. “By 5. 

. Harrison, Esq., of the Middle Temple. —— 
Butterworth. 1825, ple. London. Henry 


_ Tue Presidency towns have of late been ringing with 
indignant declamation, through every local ofgan, for fie ex- 
ression of opinion, at certain Acts,” tow Before the: Tina 
lative Council, for bringing British-born stibjects under tl 
jurisdiction of the East India Company’s Courts, and tlie 1 ay 
administered by them; and we feel ourselves called ma te 
members of the free Press of India, briefly to express E are ae 
opportunity our first impressions, reserving (if need be) f aS 
future occasion a more full and deliberate discussion We 
must then state that we concur, to a certain extent, j he 
opposition to the measures alluded to, but only partially in the 
popular grounds: while at the same time—what ce on the 
aradoxical—we concur with the Government in tl — 
esired to be attained through these Acts; and, RRS PE 


conditions, after fit preparation by means ; 
| of va y W t 
the law and courts, we should generally and oralay ann ate 


them. On reference to the local annal j : 
> ; 8 of p | 
that a party, including some of the popular raak ing Nib 


= Draft of an Act for abolishin 
Company's Criminal Courts. 
Subjects, an —— the Law as to the priviloges of 

Draft of an Act for the protection of Judicial om < 

Draft of an Act for rat By Jury in the Company's Goufis > 


g exemption from the jurisdiction of the Hast Indio 


Ier Majesty's European 
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posed the various reforms, which the Indian Law Commissioners 
have proposed jn 6rder to improve the law and administration 
of justice, and fit the Courts of the East India Company for“ 
their important functions, and, amongst these, for the extended 
jurisdiction now proposed to be given to them. As respects 
this party, essentially an ee party, we see in these 
measures their nemesis: they have hitherto succeeded in giving 
pretences for rejecting the best half of the measures devised b 
Macaulay, Amos, Cameron, and their colleagues of the Indian 
Law Commission; and new, the East India Company contents 
itself with insisting on the other half, which those enlightenedmen 
never contemplated passing alone; and this it is, which makes 
our difference, if we may be permitted the expression, with the 
Government. It is carrying out, only one-half of the views 
of the Law Commission, and setting at nought one-half of the 
manifest intentions of Parliament. This, we think, admits of 
an easy demonstration, from that Section of the Charter Act, 
(S: 53) which warranted, or commanded, the appointment of the 
India Law Commission. The Enactment alluded to, (we give 
it below*,) begins with a recital—not a very usual thing in a 
Clause—and therein legislatively declares the objects to be at- 
tained and attended to by the Commission. It directs the for- 
mation of a gen@ral system of judicial establishments, within 
whose jurisdiction should be comprized all persons whatever, as 


» 


* The enactment is as follows; see Charter Act, Sec. 53. 

‘« And@whereas it is expedient, that, subject to such Special arrangements as local 
circumstances may require, a general system of judicial establishments and police, 
to which all persons whatsoever, as well „Europeans as Natives, may be subject, 
should be established in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws, 
as may be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of the said 
territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of 
the people, should be enacted ; and that all Jaws and customs having the force of law 
within the same territories that should be ascertained and consolidated, and, as Occa- 
sìon may require, amended : Be it therefore enacted, that the said Governor-General 
of India in Council shall, as soon as conveniently may be after the passing of this Act 
issue a commission, and from time to time, commissions, to such persons as the 
said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners 
shall recommend for that Purpose and to such other persons, if necessary, as the 
said Governor-General in Council shall think fit —all such person not exceeding in 
the whole at any one time five in number,—and to be styled ** the Indian Law Com- 
missioners,” with all such powers as shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned; and the said commissioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdictions 
powers, and rules of the existing Courts of Justice and Police establishments 
in the said territories, and all existing forms of judicial procedure, and into the 
nature and Operation of all laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, 
prevailing andin force in any part of the said territories and whereto any inbable 
tants of tho said territories, whether Kuropeans or others, e 
said Commissioners shall, from time to time, make reports in which they 
fully sot forth the result of their said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest’ 
such alterations, as may in their opinion be beneficially made in the said Gourte 
of justice and police establishments, and forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, and the manners 
and — prevailing among different races, and in different parts of the said 
territories, 3 


— 
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well Europeans, as natives, subject nevertheless to such special 
arrangements, as local circumstances might require. It further 
Alirects such laws, as might be applicable in common to all classes 
of the inhabitants, to be enacted. Evidently new laws here are 
contemplated; and the following wise, and just, and necessary 
condition is added; that, in making these laws, due regard should 
be had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people. 
Moreover, the existing laws and customs havirigthe force of law, 
are directed to be ascertained and consolidated, and, as occasion 
might require, amended. ‘The enacting part of the clause 
reinforces the recital. Such were the noble objects which 
Parliament contemplated in establishing the Indian Law Com- 
mission. And the first Governor-General under the Charter Act, 
and successive Law Commissioners down to the departure from 
India of Mr. Charles Hay Cameron and Mr. Daniel Eliott, appear 
to have had a just conception of their duties. They laboured as- 
siduously forall those objects, but carried scarcely any of them. 
Our charge against the proposed Acts is, that though in 
the main in principle just and unobjectionable, yet, Brought 
in alone, they violate every one of the conditions which Parlia- 
ment, as above shewn, has indicated to be its intentions. No 
general system of Courts,in the sense of the Act of Parli- 
ament, has been established: nor has the model Court, proposed 
by the Indian Law Commissioners, been experimentally adopted. 
The Courts exist as they did; and British-born subjects are 
now to be pitchforked into them. Instead of laws madea plica- 
ble to all classes of the people—laws, reported by theindian 
Law Commission in its most palmary state to be unfit for 
many classes within their range, are, by these Acts, extended 
to one class more—and that a class, for whom they must 
be less suited than for any other class of persons. Then 
again, as to respect for rights, feelings and peculiar usages ; 
one of the Acts, the Jury Act, is a mere burlesque of 
that justly venerated institution, and made conspicuously so 
by a very striking departure from the scheme of a Jur ; 
recommended by Messrs. C. H. Cameron and D. Eliott of 
the former Indian Law Commission. In their scheme, British 
subjects were entitled to claim on the Jury a majority of their 
fellow countrymen; and the Jury List was carefully confined to 
persons of a certain social standing, and having a certain 
property qualification. These provisions partially redeem the 
scheme of Messrs. Cameron and Eliott; but none corres ond- 
ing are to be found in the new Draft Jury Act, which is ape 


ed on the supposition of pretty nearly the whole nation’s being 
fit for jurymen. ~ KE 


vy 
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But, leaving these peculiar grounds of opposition, surely 
it is a very great evil that British inhabitants, except for 
trifling assaults, and except also a liability to be put under re- 
cocnizances,* and to suffer the forfeiture of them, should, as is 
the state of the Law at present, only be triable in the Supreme 
Courts, which never leave the Presidency towns. At the same 
time we admit, that the British inhabitants cannot too highly 
value this privile&e, as respects the justice secured to them. But 
what are some of its consequences? An offender of British 
race and origin has to be brought perhaps fifteen hundred miles 
or more, and any intermediate distances, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, to be tried, in all, except the above 
mentioned cases: and this is but a part of the evil; for, at the 
same time, and from the same distance, the witnesses usually, 
and all other necessary evidence, have to come ;—to bring the 
culprit alone would be of no avail. It is mere trifling, unwor- 
thy of men of sense, to deny that this necessity gives an immu- 
nity from punishment, and operates as a license to do wrong. 
In this important point of view, therefore, the measures in 
question are desirable ; they abolish an inconvenient privilege, 
and place the British-born class, at most consisting of a few 
thousands of people, in the same relations to the authorities 
and to the local laws, as the natives consisting of a hundred 
millions. On the other hand, tbe British inhabitants may very 
justly entertaina strong antipathy to the change; and they dwell 
much on the following considerations. First, the state of the 
Courts : secondly, the corruption of a class, which, for the sake 
of brevity, we will call the hangers-on, or non-official retinue, of 
these Courts: thirdly, the laws and procedure established in 
them; and lastly, the ingentions of Parliament. In this enu- 
meration of their objections, we pass over all that has been said 
about the inherent and constitutional rights of the British 
people; the power of Parliament to abrogate those rights; and 
the want of authority in the Legislative Council. The first 
serious objection is, that the Judges in these Courts have no 
proper professional qualifications, want that independence, 
which to British ain is indispensable, and (what is worse) 
are often treated in such a manner, as tends to make them, when 
occasion calls, sycophantic, and whenever government is interest- 
ed, servile. All this cannot but be obnoxious to a civilized people 
like the British, especially familiarized, as they are, with institu- 
tions free from these faults, and in extreme contrast with them. — 


* The Mochalka Act, Act 5 of 1548; respecting which see Calcutta Review, yol. 
xr, p- 6d. ? 
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And, to our mind, it is no fair reply to say, that it is submittéd 
to by the whole native population. It is neither regarded nor felt 
by natives, as it is by civilized Europeans. Nor do they regard 
or feel as we do, what forms another more serious objection still to 
the East India Company’s Courts; that the amlahs of the Courts 
are all powerful, and are the most artful and corrupt of mankind: 
while at the same time, except for the abuse of justice and the 
abusive use of official powers, they are even less qualified than 
the Judge himself, by all the difference which there is between 
them and him, in character, in the theory of morals, in religious 
ideas, and general cultivation of mind. 

This state of the Courts is as notorious as the sun at 
noonday ; and it is this, which makes it a calamity to the British 
race to be made criminally amenable to them. But, further, 
these courts havea retinue, out-door and in-door, of their own - 
the agents and representatives sometimes of the amlahs, some- 
times of the rajahs and zemindars, whose existence is essential 
to the thriving trade carried on in litigation—we now allude 
to the gangs of forgers, false witnesses, informers, bribers, 
personators, thieves and tricksters of every kind, who find 
employment in these Courts, to the exclusion of truth, and 
honesty, and all fair dealing. The British inhabitant natu- 
rally regards with aversion Courts, where, as he well knows, 
he will be under the sad necessity of employing these means and 
appliances to secure a just acquittal, and where they will 
assuredly be brought against him to obtain a conviction 
equally whether just or unjust; if just at all a deserved con- 
viction can be called, when obtained by such means: and, “if 
it cannot, then there is no justice at all in these courts or” 
in the whole circuit of the East India, Company’s institutions 
Such considerations make respectable men predict that the 
extension of the jurisdiction of these Courts will driv 
British settlers and British capital: an opinion, which w 
means entertain ; for, capital has laws of its own. 
scarce, and dear, and will so remain, 
though there be a plethora at home; while property and 
rights are insecure, by reason of the bad state of the Courts 
of the Mofussil: an army of three hundred thousand se one 
and forty thousand British soldiers does not, and indi Eeti 
that security, which would make capital abundant, B- 

; The kind of -law administered forms another head of ob- 
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the Presidency towns: while the law, under which they are to 

be brought, is that which has been condemned by tbe Indian 
Law Commission, as unfit for the natives. How much more 
unfit must it be for the Europeans, as a wholly foreign 
system—foreign even in Hindustan—and intended for men 

of a different race and different religion? for, though it 
has undergone modifications, the foreign groundwork remains. 
Besides, great rigour in the punishments, and great laxity in 
the procedure, are generally the characteristics of the Mofussil 
criminal system. 

The last objection, which we have noted, is founded on what 

we have supposed to be the intention of Parliament: and this 

we need not here dwell upon, as we have already proved it by the 
most authentic and satisfactory of all evidence, the declaration 

of Parliament itself, and its special provisions for the appoint- 
ment and the employment of the Indian Law Commission. 
But it may be useful here to corroborate our views by briefly 
referring to some of the grounds which influenced Parliament ; 
and which will be found in the reports of evidence taken 
before the Houses. 

We shall not attempt here to go into details. We refer 

in part to the evidence of Mr. Empson, Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and other witnesses. We feel 
sure that it made too great an impression to be forgotten. Mr. 
Empson’s evidence fully revealed the utterly delusive charac- 

ter of the legal education of Hayleybury; its utter inutility 
as*@ preparation for the exercise of magisterial and judicial 
functions; his own opinion of its worthlessness; and the 
“struggles of mind, which he had undergone, (and which re- 
quired some rough handling on the part of other professors 
who were better broken in,) in order to reconcile his duty, or 
what he was expected to do, with his conscience, in passing his 
pupils, and lending his respectable name, and giving his official 
sanction, to the idea blazoned at each annual Hayleybury exhibi- ~ 
tion by the Chairman of the Court, that its alumni are in any 
degree qualified, by what they acquire at that institution, for 

the administration of any sort of law, English or foreign, Chris- 

tian or Pagan. The evidence of others also proved that, in 

India, of legal educationand any proper training for judicial office 

there is none. Official communications from the Indian Govern- 
ments to the Court were printed, which revealed their dissatis 
faction with the qualifications and condition of the young mem __ 

placed at their disposal for public employment. At the same — 

time, remedies were gently touched upon: and Mr. Holt Mac- 

kenzie and others suggested some means of bringing about a 
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reformation. This very subject, we believe, has been reported 
upon by Mr. Cameron. The state of the law also was fairly 
Jaid open, so far as it could be without a commission; and the 
want of all sorts of reform avowed and explained. Parliament, 
we should say, must have felt itself to be overwhelmed with 
the magnitude and diversity of the objects requiring considera- 
tion, and the amount of necessary reform: and, as we be- 
lieve and hope, in order to commence a new era, which should 
be distinguished by all sorts of wise and well considered change, 
it established the Legislative Council and the Law Commission. 
Referring to all this, and to its own express declaration, we 
do not hesitate to Bay, that to pass the Acts in question, without 
any previous adaptations of the law and procedure, is contrary to 
the manifest intention of Parliament.* 


* By a few extracts we will satisfy our readers that this statement of our impres- 
sions, is fully warranted by the evidence. It will be suflicient for the purpose 
w akene evidence of Mr. Empson, the learued Professor of Haileybury. He 

8 asked :— 

Q. 1094.—Is there any thing in the present system, which makes it obli atory on 
the Professors to send out young men, who, in their Opinion, are not qualified to go? 

A.—" I should say, certainly, there has been felt to be in the College a moral obliga- 
tion of that description.” 

{We should say a very immoral one, aud so Mr. Empson thought, for his evidence 
proceeds as follows: —j} 

“J have unfortunately, much to my suffering, acted upon it.” 

(Now, mark what he says, as to the influence exerted by other Professors to 
quiet his conscience !) 

“* When I cume to the College, it would have been very misplaced in me to act on 
* crude notions of my own; I talked with the Professors of long standing, to get, as 
“ it were, a map of the conntry. Their account to me was: —‘ We have been for twenty 
- eae raisiug the standard in the College, both in respect of conduct and attainment 
‘ We have now got it to a poiut, which, if not answering entirely to our wishes 

« nevertheless one, comparing it with whatit was in the beginuing, highly ———— 

Xu must not expect too much........ The system is one of qualified patron 

‘ The unfitness, which is to disqualify, must not be tried by too severe a scale, In all 

* our exercises of this authority, when a discussion bas arisen between us aud the 

< parties concerned, the public has taken this view of it, and sided with the indivi- 

* dual, whose appointment was endangered. Your predecessor observed that the College 

* on these occasions, haye every thing against it, except justice.” Consequently, I adopted 

* and maintained as a minimum, as near as I could, the common staudard. The 

* dilemma, io which the College is placed, is one of great hardship. If we exercise 
+‘ the power, which we ought to exercise on the part of the public, a storm of indigna- 

* tion is let loose upon the College, such as no other place of education ever was 

* exposed to.. «-+++---Our only support is in the individual Direcrors, who happen to 

s Knop ——— — ats In case we do not Trpin the power, and young men 

ver t ied, , remoustrances come home i de ; 

2 idee uor — the purpose.” Ea SED AK Coe 

The next question and answer shew from what quarter this storm of indignation 
came: from persons connected with the present Indian system; by system, meanin 
obviously, system of patronage, In other words, the people who “ set up the cry,” au 

“raised a storm of indignation,” were the Mast Indian Stock Proprietors, and their 
patronage brokers of Leadeuhall Street. 

Q. 1005.—Do you mean to say that the general opinion and feeling of persons 

connected with the present Indian system, are such that the Professors cannot oppor- 
tunely exercise that power of selection, which, by theory, you possess? 
A.— I certainly say so. Their experience unfortunately convinces them of it.” 
Q. 1096.—In what way? “ By finding the extreme unpopularity, the extreme odium, 
to which they were subject; the cry that was set up over London, and the apparently 
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Our readers will not require from us any apology for making 


these remarks the preface to an article»on the Penal Code of 
the India Law Commission, because to our mind a new Codé 
is essential in the Mofussil Courts, for the fair and just exercise 
of a jurisdiction over Europeans. 

In these prefatory remarks we have shewn both the parlia- 
mentary origin Qf the India Law Commission, and that the 
preparation of a complete body of law was specially pointed out 
by Parliament among the objects to be attained through its 
appointment. Accordingly, in June 1835, orders, but of the 
precise terms of which we are not informed, were issued by 
the Governor-General in Council to the first Law Com- 
missioners : and, in about two years afterwards, they submitted 
a Draft of a new Penal Code, with a letter, to which we find 
subscribed the names of T. B. Macaulay, J. M. Macleod, G. W. 
Anderson (a Bombay Civilian, now the Governor of the 
Mauritius,) and F. Millet (a Bengal Civilian, now retired, and 
late a member of the Legislative Council.) From this letter 
we collect the motives, which induced them to prefer one general 
Code to amendment, or consolidation, or any other form of legis- 
lation: and it is necessary for our purpose to state these mo- 
tives, which we shall proceed to do both by description and 
quotation. 

Their Code, they remark, is not a digest of any existing 
system of law in India; nor formed on the groundwork of 
any existing system; but they wish it not thence to be in- 
fefred, that they had neglected to enquire, as commanded to 
do by Act of Parliament, into the present state of the law; 
‘oy, that in other parts of the law, as in this, they were likely 
to recommend unsparing innovation, or the entire sweeping 
away of ancient usages. Such an inference would do them 
great injustice: for, though there are not the same objections 
to innovation in penal legislation, as to innovation affecting 
vested rights of property, yet if they had found India in 
possession of 9 system of criminal law, which the people regard- 
ed with partiality, they would have been inclined to ascertain 


. 
worse than indifference of the public; every body joining ìn the observation, it is ex- 
tremely burd that young men should lose their appointments for indiscretion of a cer- 
tain description; very hard that parents should b n 


et young men pass, who, I think, ought not to have passed ........ If we are 
to be of any use, it is as a check; if we do not take issue with young men, ona certain 
degree, either of stupidity, idleness, or vice, &c.,no establishment, whether at Hailey- 
bury or elsewhere, can answer the vbjeot,” r 
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: - À e put to the necessity of an additional ~~ 
years eucation, and so forth .... ..... In my own department, I have constantiy™ 
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it, to digest it, and moderately to correct it, rather than, 
to propose a system» fundamentally different. These, to 
dur mind, are unexceptionable principles,—a true practical 
philosophy. The Commissioners next proceed to shew that 
none of the systems of penal law established had any 
claim to their attention, except what it might derive from 
its intrinsic excellence. ‘* All those systems,? say they, “are 
‘ foreign. All were introduced by conquerors, differing in 
race, manners, language, and religion from the great 
mass of the people. The criminal law of the Hindus 
was long ago superseded, through the greater part of the 
territories now subject to the Company, by that of the Mu- 
hammadans, and is certainly the last system of criminal law, 
which an enlightened and humane Government would be 
disposed to revive. The Muhammadan criminal law has in its 
turn been superseded, to a great extent, by the British Re- 
gulations. Indeed, in the territories subject to the presidency 
of Bombay, the criminal law of the Muhammadans, as well as 
that of the Hindus, has been altogether discarded, except in 
one particular class of cases; and, even in such cases, it 1s not 
imperative on the Judge to pay any attention to it. The 
British Regulations, having been made by three different 
legislatures, contain, as might be expected, very different 
provisions.” And they proceed to verify this general des- 
cription by specific instances. All these prevailing systems 
being proved thus faulty, they proceed to consider whether. 
there is any one, deserving a preference for their purposes ; 
and not one of them can they recommend, as furnishing even 
the rudiments of a good Code. The penal law of the Bombay 
presidency had one recommendatiom and claim on their 
attention ; that it is all contained in the Regulations, and is 
almost all to be found in one extensive Regulation: but they 
reject it for very sufficient reasons. ‘*‘ We regret to say that 
-< it has, over the penal law of the other presidencies, no sus 
«< periority, except that of being digested. In framing it, the 

€ principles, according to which crimes ought to be classi- 

* fied, and punishment apportioned, have been less regarded 

‘ than in the legislation of Bengal and Madras.” Specific 
instances follow, in support of these general observations. 
© But these errors,” say they, “ the effects probably of inadver- 

_ “tence, are not, in our opinion, the most serious faults of the Penal 
_Code of Bombay ;” and they proceed to describe the yet more 
serious ones alluded to, and which itis “ impossible to excuse on 
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the ground of inadvertence; enactments, the language of which | 
shews that, when they were framed, their- whole effect was fully ~ 
understood, and which appear to us to be directly opposed to- 
the first principles of penal law.” And on this subject they 
conclude with the following sentence :— ¥ 
*“We have said enough to shew that it is owing, not at all 
< to the law, but solely to the discretion and humanity of the 
< Judges, that* great cruelty and injustice is not daily perpe- 
< trated in the criminal Courts of the Bombay presidency.” 
Such being the state of the penal law in the Mofussil, 
the Commissioners came next to consider the case of the 
presidency towns, Calcutta, Madras, _and Bombay. They 
comprize a very large native population; in number, out of 
all proportion to the Europeans; perhaps, at times, in the 
proportion of seven hundred, or more, to one. Within these 
towns the Supreme Courts have an exclusive local jurisdiction ; 
and native criminal law and the criminal regulations of Go- 
vernment, which every where else prevail, have no operation. 
The criminal law is the English criminal law, or, more correctly 
speaking, law of merely English origin; and it was made for 
British people ; thus, Nundcoomar, as being under the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, was hanged for forgery. In 
many less striking instances, English penal law must greatly 
shock, and be ill adapted to, the native population. The Com- 
missioners characterize it, as a very artificial and complicated 
„system : as “‘a foreign system;” a ‘system formed without the 
smallest reference to India”: and it had just been pronounced 
by a commission, composed of able and learned English 
lawyers, to be so defective, that it could be reformed only 
by being entirely tak to pieces, and reconstructed. In 
these circumstances baht Law Commissioners find a strong 
additional reason for preparing a new Code, or one comprehen- 
sive and entire system, which should apply to the natives in the 
presidency towns, as well as in the Mofussil: and they sum up 
their reasons as follows :— 
« Under tese circumstances we have not thought it desira- 
ble to take, as the groundwork of the Code, any of the systems 
of law now in force in any part of India. We have, indeed, to 
the best of our ability, compared the Code with all those sys- 
tems, and we have taken suggestions from all; but we have 


1 ely because it formed a part 
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not adopted a single provision, mer 


* Instead of “ that” read “i/” to praserxe the euphemism, more in consistence with 
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the fact and truth; for we utterly di elieve, that such Judges as the E. I. 
with such Amlahs as they generally have, I. Company's, 
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‘ of any of those systems. We have also compared our work 
‘< with the most celebrated systems of Western jurisprudence, 
as far as the very scanty means of information, which were 
* accessible to us in this country, enabled us todo so. We have 
‘< derived mach valuable assistance from the French Code, and 
* from the decisions of the French Courts of Justice on questions 
* touching the construction of that Code. We have derived 
< assistance still more valuable froumthe Code 6f Louisiana, pre- 
< pared by the late Mr. Livingston. We are the more desirous 
< to acknowledge our obligations to that eminent jurist, because 
< we have found ourselves under the necessity of combatting 
‘ his opinions on some important questions.” 

It is in some points of view fortunate, that this proposal 
to introduce an entirely new body of laws—new in form at 
least— was not without a precedent. 

On the introduction of the so-called “ Bombay Code,” the 
previously existing systems were abrogated: and that, without 
exciting a murmur on the part of the native population. The 
Commissioners advert to this fact, as a proof of the groundlessness 
of any apprehension of danger from the repeal of ancient sys- 
tems. “ Throughout,” they say, “a large territory, inhabit- 
ed to a great extent by a newly conquered population, all the 
ancient systems of penal law were at once superseded by a 
Code; and this, without the smallest sign of discontent among 
the people.” *The course, which we recommend to the Go- 
vernment, and which some persons may perliaps consider as too 
daring, has already been tried at Bombay, and has not produced 
any of those effects which timid minds are disposed to antici- 
pate, even from the most reasonable and useful innovations.” 

The reasons, which we have thus guoted, to our mind, are 
unanswerable and abundantly sufficient; and the India Law 
Commission would have failed in its duty to the Crown and 
Parliament, if it had not acted upon them. And now let us 
see in what spirit they presented the Code to Government. 
It will appear that it was the furthest from justice to treat 
them, as if they were actuated by pride and. afrogance, and 
made a new Code from an overbearing assumption of the 
superiority of their ideas of law, to all established systems. 
The real modesty and ingeniousness of the following remarks 
to the Governor-General in Council must be apparent to all 
unprejudiced men :— f 
= “Itis hardly necessary for us,” say the Commission, *‘ to 
< entreat your Lordship in Council to examine with candour 
* the —— which we now submit to you. To the ignorant 
‘ aud inexperienced, the task, in which we have been engaged, 
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may appear easy and simple. But the members of the Indian 
Government are doubtless well aware, that it is among the 
most difficult tasks in which the human mind can be employ- 
ed; that persons, placed in circumstances far more favourable 
than ours, have attempted it with very doubtful success ; 
that the best codes extant, if malignantly criticised, will be 
found to furnish matter for censure in every page; that the 
most copious and precise of human languages furnish but a 
very imperfect machinery to the legislator; that, in a work 
so extensive and complicated as that on which we have been 
employed, there will inevitably be, in spite of the most 
anxious care, some omissions, and some inconsistencies; and 
that we have done as much as could reasonably be expected 
from us, if we have furnished the Government with that, 
which may, by suggestions from experience and judicious 
persons, be improved into a good Code.” 
By those especially, who recollect the circumstances to which 
we have adverted, this passage will be read with great satisfac- 
tion and interest. If philosophy might justly aspire te be 
the handmaid of legislation batts surely Parliament was 
entitled to ask her assistance) it was impossible for her to 
present her offering, with more deference to authority and a 
juster estimate of the importance of practical wisdom. And 
this was correctly understood and appreciated by the Govern- 
ment. The Code was printed and circulated among all classes 
of official persons, who were invited to give, and many of 
them did give, opinions and suggestions. In 1845, seven years 
having elapsed, the Government took up the Code again, and 
referred it back to the India Law Commission, with all the 
letters, essays, reports, mjnutes, and papers, which during that 
long period had been sent in. ‘They included the opinions 
and criticisms of two Chief Justices, and four Puisne Judges 
of the Queen’s Courts, of the Advocate General at Madras, 
and the acting Company’s Counsel at Calcutta, and of seve- 
ral of the East India Company’s Judges and Magistrates. We 
shall endeavour to give our readers a fair idea of the nature 
of these communications, to shew how full a discussion the 
Code has undergone, and the nature and amount of labour 
bestowed on its improvement by Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
apie but we will first give some account of the Code 
itself. 
What the Commissioners have designated, as the “ Penal 
Code,” is the (ode only of crimes and punishments, and em- 
braces only one of the tour parts, into which Mr. Livingston’s 
system of Penal Law is divided. But in the year 1848, a 
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second part, containing a “ Scheme of Pleading and Procedure 
with forms of Indictment”? was added by Messrs. Charles Hay 
Cameron and Daniel Eliott. A Code of Evidence, and per- 
haps a Book of Definitions, remain to be supplied, and, though 
not essential, will be needed for completeness. 

The Penal Code is divided into twenty-six chapters,* the 
titles and order of which we give below. At the end of the 
Code is a body of notes, exceedingyin bulk tlieeGode itself, ex- 
planatory of the legislative motives. In these notes we trace 
the discursive and philosophical genius of Mr. Macaulay, dis- 
played with a fearlessness, which belongs to such talent as his, 
and which brought up controversies, which a man of law-craft, 
or more forensic experience, would have avoided. But the Code 
is exactly on that account the better entitled to confidence ; 
it contains no ambushes ; and the Commissioners are chargeable 
with no suppressed designs, no intentional reticences, These 
notes, in which everything is thus laid bare, are for the pub- 
lic the most attractive portion of the volumes before us: but 
we st reserve them for future consideration; as what remains. 
beside will more than fill the space or time, which we can at 
present devote to the subject; and we shall proceed with our 
description of the Code itself. 

Each chapter of the Code is divided into paragraphs, which 
are numbered, and contain the substantive rule; to many of 
the paragraphs are added explanations; 
many of them “illustrations,” the latter being of the nature, 
for the most part, of law cases, hypothetical in the Code, but 


* Chap. I.—General Explanations. Chap. XV.—Of offences relating to re- 
IIl.—Of punishments. ligion and caste. 

III.— General exceptions. XVI.—Of illegal entrance into, 

IV.—Of abetment. « and residence in, the 

V.—Of offences against the | n territories of the Fast 
state. India Company. 


VI.—Of offences relating to the | XVII.—Of offences relating to 


and besides these, to. 


Army and Navy. 
VIL—Of offences against the 
nblic tranquillity. 
VIIL—Of the abuse of the pow- 
ers of public servants. 
IX.—Of contempts of the law- 
ful authority of public 
servants, 
X.—Of offences against pub- 
lic justice. 
XI.—Of offences relating to 
the revenue. 
3 XIT.—Of offences relating to 


coin. 
XIII.—Of offences relating to 
weights and measures. 
XIV.— Of offences affecting the 
public health, safety, 
and conyenicnce. 


the press. 
X VIII.—Of offences affecting the 
human body. 
XIX.—Of offences against pro- 
perté. 
XX.—Of offences relating to 
ate documents. 
XXI.— Of offences relating fo 
: property marks. 
XX1II.—Of the illegal pursuit of 
s legal rights. 
XXIII.—Of the criminal breach 
; of contracts of service. 
XXIV.—oOr offences relating to 
i marriage. 
XXV.—Of defamation. 
XXVI.—Of criminal intimidation, 
insult, and annoyance. 
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really derived from the experience and records = Courts of 
Justice. Of the several component parts, the illustrati By 
if not wholly new, are peculiar and chatacteristic; —— 
first extract from the Code shall be made to exemplify them. _ 

< OF DEFAMATION ”:— 


“ Whoever by words, either spoken, or intended — or by sign, 
or by visiblo repres@ntations, attempts to cause any imputation concern- 
ing any person to be believed in any quarter, knowing that the belief 
thereof would harm the if rule of that person in that quarter, is said, 


except in the cases excepted in the nine clauses next following, to defame 
that person.” . 


Then comes a series of explanations :— 


“ Explanations. An imputation is not defamatory, unless it be such as, 
if believed in that quarter in which it is intended to be belieted, would 
harm the reputation of the person, concerning whom it is intended to 
be believed. á 

“ Hence an imputation, when directed against one person, is not ne 
sarily defamatory, when directed against another person; and an imputation, 
which is defamatory when intended to be believed in one quarter, is not 
necessarily defamatory when intended to be believed in another qua — 

“ Also it may be defamation to repeat, or circulate an imputation, Which 
it was not defamation originally to make; and it is not necessarily defama- 
tion to repeat or circulate an imputation, which it was defamation o inally 
to make. 

A deceased person may be defamed. A collection of persons cannot, 
as such, be defamed. But an individual may be defamed, by means of 
an imputation thrown on a collection of persons, of whom he is one, or by 
means of an imputation made in the form of an alternative. 

“ If the imputation be such that, if it were believed in the quarter in 
which it was intended to be believed, the reputation of the person con- 
cerning whom it is intended to be believed, would not be harmed, then, 
though that person may snffer in his interest, he has not been defamed. 

“ Harm the reputation.” ‘“* No imputation is said to harm a person's repu- 
fation, unless that imputatiog, directly or indirectly, lowers the moral or ™ 
intellectual character of that person, or lowers the character of that per- 
son, in respect of his caste, or of his calling, or lowers the commercial 
credit of that person, if he is engaged in trade, or causes it to be believed 


that the body of that person is in a loathsome state, or in a state generally 
considered as disgraceful.” 


And after these, comes a series of illustrations, thus :— 


(a) “ A says Z is an honest man; he never stole B’s watch 
to cause it to be believed that Z did steal B's watch. T 
unless it fall within one of the exceptions.” 


(bL) * A is asked, who stole B’s watch? A points to Z, intending to cause 
it to be believed that Z stole B’s watch. This is defamation, unless it fall 
within one of the exceptions.” 
(c) “ A draws a picture of Z minning away with B's watch, intending 
it to be believed that Z stole B’s watch. This is defamation, unless it fi 
within one of the exceptions. ox 
(d) “A suysof Z, that Z drinks wine. Here the question, whether A has 


defamed Z, may turn on the question, whether Z is a Mussulman, ora 
Christian, and so on. ‘iad 


i ; intending 
bis is defamation, 
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"The Commissioners, anticipating that the apparent novelty 
of this method would give rise to carping, submitted a justifi- 
cation on this point; which we commend, not only as a de- 
fence of this Code, but as excellent reasons why other learned 
persons, engaged in code-making or consolidation, should follow 
the same method. 

** One peculiarity,” they say, “in which this Code is framed, 
will immediately strike your Lordship in Council. We 
mean the copious use of illustrations. These illustrations 
will, we trust, greatly facilitate the understanding of the 
law, and will at the same time often serve as a defence 
of the law. In our definitions we have repeatedly found 
ourselves under the necessity of sacrificing neatness and 
perspicuity to precision, and of using harsh expres- 
sions, because we could find no other expressions, which 
would convey our whole meaning, and no more than 
our whole meaning. Such definitions, standipg by them- 
selves, might repel and perplex the reader, and would perhaps 
be fully comprehended only by a few students after long ap- 
plication. Yet such definitions are found, and must be found, 
in every system of law, which aims at accuracy. A legislator 
may, if he thinks fit, avoid such definitions, and by avoiding 
them, he will give a smoother and more attractive appearance 
to his workmanship; but in that case he flinches from a duty, 
which he ought to perform, and which some body must per- 
form. If this necessary, but most disagreeable, work be not 


the Empire, and will probably be performed by no two Judges 
in the same way. We have therefore thought it right not 
to shrink from the task of framing these unpleasing but in- 
dispensable parts of a Code. And we hope that, when each 
of these definitions is followed by a collection of cases falling 
under it, and of cases which, though at first sight they appear 
to fall under it, do not really fall under it, the definition, and 
the reasons which led to the adoption of it, Will be readily 
understood.” I mep 

In the work of Mr. Harrison, the title of which is prefixed 
to this article, an analogous plan was adopted under the di- 
rection of Mr. Uniacke: and it was intended as a specimen of 
the manner, in which the latter ntleman proposed, that the 
whole body of the common law should be codified. Wanting 
the legislative sanction, this private Code, of course, contains 
references throughout to the decisions of the Courts in support 
of every proposition, as well both of the general rules, as o the 
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performed by the lawgiver once for all, it must be constantly ~ 
performed in a rude and imperfect manner by every Judge in" 
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examples : but still it is a Code, and with verbal alterations might 
be adopted by the Legislature. Itis the production of a practical 
lawyer: and to its utility asa law book, merely by reason of its — 
peculiar method, we have heard lawyers testify. — 

Our readers have seen the reasons given by the Commis- 
sioners for using illustration by cases: and for what, good 
reason to the contrary, we beg to ask, should the law-giver be 
deprived of the rfght of explaining the intended import and 
operation of his law by this method? These illustrations are 
for the most part law cases, and nothing else; so peculiarly so, 
that many of them may be found in such books, as the Term 
reports and Crown cases; only in their pages not generalized. 
The first of them, for example, would probably run in the 
Reporter’s marginal abridgment, supposing it was a civil case, 
as follows :— 

« Action on the case for words, which were proved to have 
€ been spoken by the defendant of and concerning the plain- 
‘ tif A (the plaintiff) is an honest man; he never stole B’s 
< watch; nuendo, that the defendant meant to cause it to be 
‘ believed, that he, the plaintiff, did steal B’s watch. Meld, that 
< these words were actionable in the absence of any cifeum- 
‘ stances to shew that they were Jona fide spoken on a proper 
< occasion: Johnson J. dissentiente.” 

Now such would be a proper law case, according to the 
most approved pattern, and would of course be transferred 
from the Reporter's pages to every treatise on the law of defa- 
mation, and in foot notes to the Code, in editions republished” 
by the learned commentators of Westminster Hall; and suc- 
ceeding Judges would respect it, or not, as an “authority,” or 
« precedent,” according tq their view of its conformity with 
the Code, and such rules of interpretation as they might apply 
to it: and the case might never afterwards be shaken. But 
this is certain, that as Mr. Justice Johnson was, according to 
the report, ‘“ dissentiens,” it would have to be litigated over 
again, between other persons; and the comity of the Courts 
would concede Such licence and latitude of argument, in favour 
of a view, which had a learned Judge’s sanction, and perhaps 
other Justices would have other doubts, so that probably the law 
of defamation would, by the variety and mass of subtleties 
brought against it, be involved in uncertainty, and become 
what it is without a Code, but what it never could become 
under a Code illustrated after the manner of the Penal Code 
of the India Law Commission. 

** Thus the Code,” say the Commissioners, ** will be at once a 
€ statute book, and a collection of decided cases. The decided 
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< čases im the Code will differ from the decided cases in the 
* English law books in two most important points. In the first 

‘* place, our illustrations are never intended to supply any omis- 
‘*sion in the written law, nor do they ever, in our opinion, put 
‘ a strain on the written law. They are merely instances of the 
< practical application of the written law to the affairs of man- 
‘ kind. Secdndly, they are cases decided not by the Judges, 
“but by the Legislature, by those who make’ the law, and who 
* must know, more certainly than any Judge can know, what the 
* Jaw is which they mean to make. ? 

* The power of construing the law, in cases in which there 
< is any reason to doubt what the law is, amounts to the power 
‘ of making law. On this ground the Roman jurists maintained 
‘ that the office of interpreting the law in doubtful matters 
€ necessarily belonged to the Legislature ......... The decisions 
< on particular cases, which we have annexed to the provisions 
* of the Code, resemble the Imperial rescripts in this, that they 
< proceed from the same authority from which the provisions 
* themselves proceed..... Bre 

“ The publication of this collection of c 
‘ gislative authority will, we hope, greatly limit the power 
‘ which the Courts of Justice possess of putting their own 
* sense on the laws.”............ 

We now come to the consideration of the r 
Code and papers referred, as we have 


ases decided by le- 


‘eport upon the 
already mentioned by 


Law Commissioners 
The duty, which these gentlemen had to perform, will be under- 


stood from the following extract from the letter of Mr. Bushby. 
the Secretary to the Governor-General in Council contani 
in fact their instructions :— à s * 
“The Governor-General in Council is desirous that some 
step should be taken towards a revision of the Code, with a view 
to its adoption, with such amendments as may be found neces- 
sary, or to its final disposal otherwise. For this purpose, I 
have been instructed to refer to you, for examination, all Efte 
opinions received from the several presidencies, as ‘per en- 
closed list, and to direct your attention to the act of crimes 
and punishments contained in the seventh Report of the 
Commissioners on the Criminal Law of England, witha view 
to comparison, and the detection of any omissions or athe 

imperfections, that may exist in the Code. With these m je 
rials, the Governor-General in Council trusts that you ~ il 
be enabled to frame such a report, as may assist the Gath 


ment of India in forming a judgment on h ? 
Code, at no distant date.” 4 the merits of the 
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To these instructions, after the lapse of a few. months, the ~ 
Commissioners replied by a report on one portiod of the Code, 
and in about a year after, on the remaining portion ; and in — 
1848, they added to the Code an important and valuable supe 
plement, called a Scheme of Procedure and Pleading, which 
is wholly the production of the last Commissioners. Never 
was labour more unflinchingly and carefully bestowed ; and 
never on an object more worthy of it. The Commissioners 
are entitled to be heard in their own language, as to their 
conception of their duty, and the manner in which they have 
performed it. e 

“ We have with great pains and care examined, compared, 

* and digested, the voluminous papers, containing commentaries ~ 
* and strictures on the Penal Code, transmitted to us with Mr. 
Bushby’s letter ; and, having reviewed the Code generally 
with reference thereto, we have directed our more particular 
attention to the chapters of the greatest importance, namely, 

* those treating ‘of offences affecting the human body, and 

‘ of offences against property,” and to those of a general 

* nature governing the whole, namely, the chapter of ‘ General 

€ Explanation,’ the chapter of ‘General Exceptions,’ and the 

* chapter of ‘ Abetment.’ 

“ Having studied the definitions of crimes, and the rules and 
* penal provisions contained in those chapters, with the aid of 
‘“the lucid and able expositions of the principles upon which 
* they are framed, which are afforded in the valuable notes 
‘ appended to the Code, we turned to the instructive Reports 
* of the Commissioners on the English Criminal Law, and to 
‘ the digest of crimes and punishments contained in their se- 
* venth Report, and carefully compared the two systems, with 

reference occasionally to the Penal Code of France and Mr. 
‘ Livingston’s Code for Louisiana, and with a constant regard 
* to the laws actually administered by the Company’s Courts 
‘< under the several presidencies. Thus prepared, we proceed- 

ed to revise,the chapters, taking clause by clause, and consi- 
‘ dering particularly the criticisms, objections, or suggested 
‘< amendments, which we had previously noted as worthy ‘of 
€ remark. Qur work, performed in this manner, has necessarily 
* occupied a great deal of time: and the observations, we have 
* thought it proper to offer, have extended to a greater length 
é than we anticipated.” 

For us, to give a generil idea of the contents of the Reports 
on the Code, and papers relating to it, is a task of considerable 
difficulty from the very nature of the Report, but not there- 
fore to be left unattempted ; though we are sensible that the 
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manner of our performance must be inadequate to the merit 
of the object. We trust however we shall attract to this work 
-a considerable degree of attention; rouse the friends of good 
Government; and call forth other more able and felicitous ad- 
vocacy, which may secure the Code, and the other labours of 
the India Law Commissioners, against the fate designed for 
it by the selfish stand-still policy of the Leadenhall Street 
oligarchy: 

The Commissioners had judicially, we may say, to investi- 
gate and report, and to do this they had to classify and analyze, 
the papers. The first place, given in their report, is to those 
papers sent in by the Judges of the Queen’s Courts ; and the first 
question treated of is the general one, of the propriety of mak- 

~~ ing a new Code, and the general success of the one in question. 
Three of these learned Barristers, Sir J. P. Grant, Sir E. J. 
Gambier, and Sir H. Compton, were of nearly the same opinions. 
Sir J. P. Grant declined to enter into a particular examination 
of the Code, on the grounds of want of time—of a doubt as its 
being consistent with his judicial duties to do so, and of some 
alleged distrust of his learning and capacity to undertake so vast 
a task in so untried a path of speculative jurisprudence and le- 
gislation;-—a modesty, we may characterize this, which none who 
knew Sir John Grant would give him credit for. A vast task 
undoubtedly it was, but all comprised within the limits of Sir 
John’s own daily judicial functions. Sir E. J. Gambier declined 
to enter into the consideration of the different parts of the 
Code, from an entire disapprobation of the making of a Code. 
Ife sees much danger in this comprehensive philosophical 

~ ~ method, and has the strongest doubts of the propriety or 
expediency of promulgating any Cede, which professes to be 
more than a compilation and better arrangement of existing 
enactments., Sir Edward brought these opinions to India, 
and kept them; remaining stationary while" the national 
mind of his country has been moving, and that in favor of 
code-making ; and he appears not to have given the slightest 
attention to the facts and reasonings, which distinguish the 
penal law in India from, we may say, all other collections 
of law, and which make it simply absurd to talle of compila- 
tion and better arrangement. However let Sir E. Gambier 
speak for himself : — o 


a 


“Sir E. J. Gambier says—‘I have always entertained the “strongest 
doubts of the propriety or expediency of promulgating any Code of law, 
which professes to be more than a compilation and a better arrangement =~ 
of those enactments which bayo previously been in force, and which former 
experience has sanctioned and approved; and I have always thought that — E 
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such a body of laws should be modified by those additions and alterations 
alone, of which the same experience has evinced the utility or the need. To 
do more than this—to put forth a body of laws, which is not even founded_ 
upon any previously existing system, and to clothe enactments in language 
which isas new to those who are to dispense the law, as to those who 
are to live under it—appears to me a mode of proceeding, irreconcileable 
with the maxims of practical wisdom, and one — introduce a 
degree of confusion and difficulty, which has never yet been found in 
adoripistering the creminal justice of any civilized country.” k 

‘“** Such (he adds) being my general opinion on the Code in question, 
I do not enter into the consideration of the different parts of it!” 


Sir Edward was scarcely entitled to call this an opinion on 
the Code at all: it isan opinion quite beside the Code, made up 
of mere fallacies and common places, which might be as well 


* 


P~ 


dclivered of any other Code, but applied to the Indian Penal = 


Code are mere absurdities. Doubtless Sir Edward is enti- 
tled to entertain them: and we can hardly suppose that 
they are intentionally sophistical. Common place the first 
is, in favour of opinions long entertained (Sir Edward says *al- 
ways entertained”) and therefore, in this instance, of opinions 
formed by Sir E. J. Gambier, when a young man—perhaps 
for a debate at some forensic society—respectable opinions, 
but they reject philosophical method and scientific principles. 
Common place the second is, in favor of compilation and better 
arrangement ; which no one will deny to be improvements; 
but the recommendationin this instance is practicably inappli- 
cable. We should like to know how Sir Edward Gambier 
would compile and better arrange omissions. For example, the 


Commissioners stated in their letter to the Governor-General ~_ 


in Council :— 


. tv , 
“ Many important classes of offences are altogether un- ` 


noticed by the Bombay Code: and the omission appears to 
us to be very ill supplied by one sweeping clause, which arms 
the Courts with almost unlimited power to punish, as they 
think fit, offences against morality, or against the peace and 
good order of society, if those offences are penal by the 
religious law of the offender. This clause does not apply to 
peor, who profess a religion, with which a system of penal 
aw is not inseparably connected. And from this state of 
the law some singular consequences follow. For example 
a Muhammadan is punishable for adultery; a Christian is at 
liberty to commit adultery with impunity.” 

Now we ask Sir Edward, how, out of this, he could make 
a compilation and better arrangement. We will give Sir 
Edward credit for frankness and common sense, sufficient to 
say, “ It is impossible; my suggestion does not apply ;” which 
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is exactly our objection to Sir Edward's criticism: it is na 
mere common place and inapplicable. 

¢ For want of a Code, the law in Bombay remains, to the present 
day, as it wag when described by the Commissioners. They 
describe the omissions alluded toonly ingeneral terms: but the 
regulation, which they also refer to, as intended to supply the, 
is quite a curiosity in its way, and we will quote it from the 
work of Mr. Harrison :*— 

‘© Seventh.—Offences, declared penal by the religious law of 

‘ the person charged, provided they be not included among 
‘those for which punishment is enacted in the Code of Regu- 
«lations, but nevertheless constitute a breach of morality, or 
« the peace,or good order of society; they shall be liable to 
such, punishment, as may be prescribed by the religions law 
of the convict, if it be of a nature authorized in section 111 
of this Regolation: otherwise it shall be commuted to such 
of the punishments therein authorized, as may be deemed 
equivalent and appropriate, by the authority taking cogni- 
zance of the case.” 
The Commissioners have said that this clause does not apply to 
‘people who profess a religion with whicha system of penal law 
is not inseparably connected ; which probably is a correct 
construction. At the same time it is not clear what is its 
meaning, and with such Judges and Magistrates, as those of the 
East India Company’s Courts, the Regulation appears to us 
eminently adapted to create confusion. It isa blind Regula- 
tion, passed in mere ignorance; and even qualified by construc- 
tion, as the Commissioners propose, exceedingly vicious, as 
=~ we deem, in principle. . 

Sir J. C. Compton is the next of the Supreme Court Judges, to 
whose opinions we shall advert. He professes not to attempt a 
criticism on the work of the law commission, or. of its ar- 
rangement, or particular provisions, but to state the grounds 
upon which, a. priori, he is of opinion that the Code, they 
have prepared, should not be adopted: and hg endeavours 
to shew that in preparing the Penal Code, in the manner 
in which it has been prepared, as a general system of Criminal 
Law for India, to be —— for all the systems which now 
prevail, “ the Law Commissioners have done what was not in- 
tended by Parliament, while they have omitted to do what was 
contemplated and commanded by Parliament; and that if, in 
taking this course, they were guided by instructions from the 
Governor-General in Council, such instructions were, unwar- 
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ranted, for the Governor-General in Council had not legal 
power to dispense with the directions contained in the Act of 


Parliament, which in fact created their own authority.” « - 

If Sir J. Compton had attended to what the Commissioners 
caid on presenting the Code to Government, he would have 
seen that bis premises, as respecting them, were i ect. The” 


Commissioners left it to Government to decide, * to what pleces 
and to what clasSes of persons” the Code should apply: and 
therefore not they, any more than the Government, are charge- 
able with exceeding the powers conferred by Parliament. If on 
consideration, the Government wished to establish the Code, 
but thought it wanted powers, of course it would send its re- 
commendation to the proper authorities in England; but that 
the preparation of a Code came strictly within their province 
we have shown by the very words of the Act of Parliament. 

Respecting the Code, he says, that similar attempts to simplify 
Codes have failed, and that it is no longer useful to attempt to 
render them perfect by the introduction of all possible cases, 
which after all is an impossibility. à 

From the opinions just animadverted upon, we come to a 


a class, in which a far different spirit is manifested. On the» 


question of the expediency of framing a Code, the late Sir H. 
Seton, a Judge in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, makes the. 
following sensible observations :— 

“The best justification of it seems to be found in the ne- 
‘ cessity of some system: the absence of any satisfactory one; 
‘and the hopelessness of constructing a more perfect one, 
‘ except by means cf successive improvements upon this:” 


addipg, that “if the attempt were to be delayed, until all the ~ 


‘ information, which theoretically might be considered desira- 
‘ ble, were obtained, it would never be made.” ° = | : 

But Sir, Henry Seton thought that the Penal Code ought 
not to ba brahi into operation without the intended Code of 
procedure; and he contemplated the preparation of a civil 
Code, as important or necessary to tlie penal branch; for he 
speaks of the completion of the whole design, as likely to lead 
to the extension of civil rights and remedies, and the modifica- 
tion of many provisions of the Penal Code. 

Sir R. Comyn isthe next English lawyer, whose opinions 
are reported upon; and they are not unfriendly towards the 


Code; but, singularly, he recommended that it should first — 


be brought into operation in the Presidency towns; for what 
reason, does not appear; probably on account of the smpe- 
rior qualification of the Queen’s Courts for administering a 
new system; and yet he, at the same time, intimated it as his 
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< to the circumstances and wants of India.” He praises 
particularly the comprehensiveness of the definitions of of- 
fences, as putting an end to the very great evil of arbitrary 
punishment (GkiGbut), under unknown provisions of the Mu- 
hammadan system as at present existing. He adds, ‘ the entire 
< abrogation of the Mahometan law, relieving the criminal 
< jurisprudence of the country from a barbarous encumbrance, 
< will also be found a most important improyement; and I con- 
< sider the Code, on the whole, well calculated to form the basis 
‘ of a greatly improved system. It is, I am of opinion, capable 
‘of being at once made law in the provinces, and substituted, 
‘ with but little modification, for the present regulations of 
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pinions, founded on this comparative view, appear to us 
partieularly valuable ; and in this respect the testimonies of such 
persons, as Colonel Sleeman and Mr. Thomas, ought, ration- 
ally considered, greatly to outweigh those of the Nortons and 
Supreme Court Counsel. Gentlemen of the latter class pass 
their lives in the Presidency towns, in contented ignorance, 
generally, of the manners, the language, the religion, the 
customs of the country, the native criminal law, the people, and 
of every thing, in short, but what is indispensible in their own 
Courts : they consequently want almost every qualification for 
making a comparison between the Code, and all that the Code 
would displace, every where except in the Presidency towns: 


and exactly that very qualification, which the English lawyers 


in’ India want, is possessed by the Company’s servants. 

The remaining testimonials, on the general question, are 
from the Company’s Sudder, or Chief Courts. The Commis- 
sioners, from whose Report alone we derive our information, 
have disposed of their opinions in three paragraphs, and made no 
extract from them. The Sudder Court of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces expresses a doubt, whether the plan, followed in the 
preparation of the Code, is the best that could have been adopt- 
ed; but at the same time recognizes its comprehensiveness, and 
speaks of its execution as generally successful: the officers 
subordinate to this Court delivered similar ‘opinions. The 
majority approved the Code; only one gave an unqualified 
-disapprobation. In Bombay, some approved absolutely, and 
others expressed approbation with reserve and qualifications. 

In Madras, opinions appear to haye been more divided, but 
-are of a quality, which weighs little on either scale. The 
Sudder Courts, we need hardly observe, are the highest Courts 
of the East India Company. As Courts of Justice, they are 
only Courts of appeal: but they have correctional powers 
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over all the Courts of original jurisdiction. That Courts of 
such eminent rank should take such inferior standing, on the 


great question of giving a new body of laws to India, is a 
remarkable phenomenon. 

From the general question of the expediency of making a 
Code, the Report proceeds to discuss, chapter by ehapter, but 
not in the order of the Code, the various criticisms on its pro- 
visions. We shall now proceed to shew how full a discussion 
the Code has undergone in this way, and what great pains have 
been bestowed by the Commissioners in the critical appreciation 
of remarks submitted to them. Certainly the ordeal, it has 


passed through, entitles it to legislative consideration and, in 
our opinion, we shall add, to adoption. — 

The first chapter of the Code is entitled, and consists of, “@e- 
neral Explanations ;” and it is also the first brought under con- 
sideration in the Report. A few extracts will be necessary to 
make the discussion intelligible :— 


“1. Throughout this Code every definition of an offence, every penal 
provision, and every illustration of every such definition or penal provi- 
sion, shall be understood subject to the exceptions contained in the chap- 
ter, entitled, “ General Exceptions,” though these exceptions are not re- 
peated in such definition, penal provision, or illustration. 

“ Tllustration. ‘ Clause 294 contains the following definition of an 
offence : Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound to do, 
with the intention of thereby causing, or with the knowledge that he is 
likely thereby to cause, the death of any person, and does by such act or 
omission cause the death of any person, is said to commit the offence of 
voluntary culpable homicide.’ Here, it is not expressed that a child under 
seven years of age cannot commit voluntary culpable homicide ; but the 
definition of voluntary culpable homicide is to be understood subject to 
the general exception contained in Clause 64, which provides that nothing 
shall be an offence, which is done by a child under seven years of age. 

“p. The pronoun * He’ is used of any person, whether male or female. 
‘6. Tho word * Mam’ denotes a male human being of any age; the 
word * Woman’ denotes a female human being of any age. &. 

“7. The word ‘ Party’ denotes collections of persons, as well as persons. 

* Tilustrations. Tho Government of India, the Bank of Bengal, tho 
Union Bank, the Asiatic Society, are parties. . 


“9. ‘The words *‘ Government of India’ denote the Executive Govern“ 
ment of India, unless it be otherwise expressed.” 


i 


The reader will readily perceive what scope an uncandid op- 
ponent may find here for the indulgence of malevolence; and 
what temptation is offered to mere vanity, to assume the chair 
of criticism: and many, doubtless, who had imbibed vulgar pre- 
judices against codification, when the name was new, and de- 
noted (so to speak) an abstraction, would take up the code e 
to verify their prccomge ptions. The report before us exempli- 
fies the truth of these anticipations. Nearly half of th s chap- 
ter on the General Explanations is employed on the criticisms of 
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the Advocate General at Madras :* and indeed so numerous and 
adverse are they, that if they were to any considerable extent 
tenable, this important part of the code must be deemed a 
failure. 

Mr. Norton makes a general attack on the chapter of expla- 
nations: “ It,” says he, “appears to me to exemplify vagueness 
and uncertainty of language ;” and, “to contain many incor- 
< rect positions, and some that are arbitrary and inconsistent.” 

Greater faults than these could not be imputed; & explana- 
tions,” which are themselves vague and uncertain, fail in their 
office. ‘* Arbitrary” meanings may, or may not, be defensible : 
some such may have been inevitable: eack must be weighed on 
its Own merits, and they should have been stated and shewn to 
be unnecessary. Inconsistencies of course are vices wholly in- 
defensible. But remarks, unsupported by proofs, are merely 
like the speech of Counsel: and Mr. Norton has enabled 
us to form some opinion of this, his general verdict, from 
the particular proofs which he has given. For example, 

“upon the 9th clause quoted above, explaining the words 

“ Government of India” to mean “the Executive Govern- 
ment of India,” Mr. Norton remarks, “I do not know what 
is meant by the ‘ Executive Government of India,’ unless 
it be otherwise Expressed.” The Commissioners reply to this 
by referring to the constitution of the Government of India, 
and express a just surprise that that officer should have any 
difficulty in understanding the phrase in question. The reply 
of the Commissioners is as follows :— 

“That the constitution of the Government of India, for legislative pur- 
oses, is different from its constitution for all other purposes; that, for 
egislative purposes, it consists of the Governor-General and a Council 

- of four Ordinary Members ; and for all other purposes, of the Governor- 
General and a Council of three Ordinary Members, the fourth Ordinary 
Member not being entitled to sit and vote in Council, except at meet- 
ings for making Laws and Regulations; and that it is enacted that * all 
Laws and Regulations shall be made at some meeting of the Council, at 
which the said Governor-General and at least three of the Ordinary Mem- 
bers of Council shall be assembled; and that all other functions of the 
said Governor-General in Council may be exercised by the: said Governor- 
General, and one or more Ordinary Member, or Members of Council.” 

Here then is a very intelligible distinction, very clearly and 

expressly drawn between the legislative powers and other 
owers of the Governor-General : and, knowing this,—as Mr. 
orton surely must—it is difficult, say the Commissioners, to 
conceive that Mr. Norton can be in earnest, in saying that he 
_. does not know that the Governor-General in Council, exercis- 
Ps 
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ing ‘all other functions,’ except the function*ef legislation, is 


what is meant by the Executive Government of India.” 
The 14th clause of the same chapter is as follows :— 
“14. The words ‘ public servant’ denote a person falling under any 


of the descriptions hereinafter following - namely, first, every covenanted 
seryant of the East India Company,” &c. &c. 


To this Mr. Norton objects, that this class may be taken 


to describe covenantees by charter-party: and assuming that 


it could not possibly be meant to apply to them, the term, used 
to explain the larger term, is objectionable. The Commis- 
sioners reply :—“‘ This is a mistake, which, considering the 
positive sense that the term ‘covenanted servant’ bears in 
the Company’s territories, we deem to be most unlikely.” 
True: but we are not quite so satisfied with this answer: beeause, 
suppose a charter-party did clearly, by special term, constitute 
the covenantee a servant of the Company ; the definition would 
still be right, and Mr. Norton wrong, while generally the usage 


would prevent the application of the term to ordinary cove- 
nantees by charter-party. 


Clause 4 of the Explanations is as follows :— ’ 

“4. Whenever the causing of a certain effect by an act, or by an omis- 
sion, is an offence, it is to be understood that the cuusing of that effect, 
partly by an act, and partly by an omission, is the same offence. 

‘“‘ Illustration. A voluntarily causes Z's death, partly by illegally omit- 
ting to give Z food, and partly by beating Z; A has committed voluntary 
culpable homicide.” 

On this Mr. Norton says, he cannot see why starving a 
man to death is considered no act, but an omission. The Com- 
missioners reply:—‘* In the illustration, the effect supposed is 
death, partly occasioned by an act, beating; partly by an omis- 
sion, not supplying food. , The word ‘starving’ used by Norton 
does not occur. As far as we know, Mr. Norton is singular in 
his inability to see the distinction between act and omission so 


illustrated; and we do not apprehend that there will be any 
As complete an answer» 


difficulty generally in discovering it.” 
this, as can be. given, and strictly confined to the particular 


objection; the Commissioners might, if it had come Within — 


their plan, have justly taken the opportunity of pointing out, 
that while the Code is free from the objection taken by Mr. 
Norton, it provides for the offence of starving a man to death, 
whether that offence consists of an act, as it may, or of an 
Omission, as it equally may, or be composed of both act and 


omission ; as by omitting to give food, and preventing food, either — 


by direct or indirect means, from being given by other persons. 
it is disingeniousness, and quite unworthy of Mr. Norton, to 
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change the terms of the Code for supposed equivalents, and 
then raise objections, to which the equivalents are, but the actual 
terms of the Code are not, open. Such depreciating methods are 
either intentional, or not; but, on either supposition, imply a 
reat want of proper qualification for philosophical decision,—the 
Abfect in the one case being moral, in the other intellectual. 

We will next refer to the criticism of a friendly and candid 
person on the 7th clause of the Explanations; that clause is as 
follows:— 

“7. The word ‘ party’ denotes collections of persons, as well as persons. 

* Jilustration. The Government of India,” &c. 

Sir H. Seton questions the use of the word * party’ for 
‘person. The word ‘party’ in a legal sense, he observes, 
signifies a person, who is a party in a cause, or to a deed, &e. 
« It implies the existence of a person of a particular description.” 
Very well; then it does mean person ; and it sufficiently appears 
from the illustration, that the object of the explanation was 
not to enlarge it, so as to comprise all common individuals, but 


» to apply it to collections of persons, as well as other ‘ particular 


descriptions’ of persons. 

The reply of the Commissioners is as follows :— 
_ * The intention is not that the word ‘party’ shall be used 
for person generally, but simply to explain that it may com- 
prehend a body, such as the Government of India, the Bank 
of Bengal, &c., as well as an individual. It seems to be used in 
this Code only in some such particular sense, as is indicated by 
Sir H. Seton, and as it is used in the Digest of the English 
Criminal Law Commission.” Fi 

The Code contains a chapter, entitled “ The abuse of the 
powers of public servants ;” and the General Explanations give 
a description of the classes and persens- who shall be deemed 
public servants. Jt is questioned by one officer, whether 
Juwabnevisseys, Gomastahs, and other servants of that class, 
come under any of the descriptions enumerated, so as to be» 


- ‘subject to the provisions of this chapter on abuse of powers 
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* public servants. The question is considered and met, and 
the*Commissioners in reply point out the explanations, which 
would clearly comprise these as public servants. 

Clause 2 of the General Explanations relates to the word 

« document,” and gives ita more restricted signification than 

the technical word ‘ writing’ bears in the Digest of the English 

Criminal Law Commission, or in Mr. Livingston’s book of De- 

finitions. Sir H. Seton questions the propriety of this mean- 

ing; Mr. Norton calls it arbitrary ; and Mr. Greenhill shews 

that it would exclude papers, bearing the seal or stamped sig- 
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nature, commonly used in India without hand-writing. The 
Commissioners, stating and reporting upon these objections, 
admit their validity, and propose to remoye them by making 
certain amendments. Questions in like manner raised upon the 
explanations of the terms, “valuable security,” “ illegal,” “ intel- 
ligent consent,” “ person of Asiatic blood,” and some others, are 
stated, discussed, and disposed of, in a similarly candid spirit. — 

The next chapter in the report is on the title ** General 
ceptions.” From*two or three short specimens, which we wi 
give, any reader, to whom the swbhject may be new, will compre- 
hend the object and nature of these exceptions. X 

‘‘ General Exceptions. 62. Nothing is an offence, which is done by a person, 
who is, or in good faith believes himself to be, commanded by law to do it. 

‘« Illustrations. (a). A (a soldier) fires on a mob, by the order of his superi 
or officer, in conformity with the commands of the law; A has committed 
no offence. (b). A, an officer of a Court of Justice, being ordered by the 
Court to arrest Y, and being led into a belief that Z is Y, arrests Z, believing 
in good faith that, in arresting Z, he is obeying an order, which he is com- 
mauded by law to. —— Here A may, under certain circumstances, be 
liable to a civil action, but he has committed no offence. 


ie 
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‘63. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person in the exercise, == 


to the best of his judgment exerted in good faith, of any power given to 
him by law. 

“ Illustration. A sees Z commit, what appears to A, to be a murder. 
A, in the exercise, to the best of his judgment exerted in good faith, of the 
power, which the law gives to all persons of apprehending murderers in the 
fact, seizes Zin order to bring Z before the proper authorities. A has 


committed no offence, 
«64. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child, under 7 years 


of ago.” 

Now let us turn to the Report; and we will first notice the 
remark of Sir Robert Comyn, which applies to the above 
propositions. “ Sir R. Comyn,” says the Report, “ notices, as 
an objection to a variety of clauses, that the commission, or 
non-commission, of an offence is made too much to depend 
upon what may be passing in the mind of the party offending, 
at the time of his committing the act laid to his eharge.” 
Again, Sir R. Comyn says, “ The mistake seems to be in mak 
ing the question of crime, or no crime, depend upon the want 


of geod faitlr, &c., so as to throw upon the prosecutor —— 


den of ayerring and proving the absence of good fait , or 
misconception.” The Commissioners observe, that, after making 
these remaitks, Sir R. Comyn himself anticipates the answer to 
them, by suggesting that “ the Code of Procedure may perhaps 
remove part of this difficulty, by simply requiring averment 






and proof of the criminal act, and leaving the party accusi 
to satisfy the Court that he acted from such motives or impros- 
sions, as, according to the Penal Code, may negative | yeing 
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guilty at all.” The Code of Procedure was not then prepared ; 
but the Commissioners adopt this suggestion of Sir R. Comyn: 
and we may ask, what more can be desired, than that, if an 
_ offence has been committed and is proved, the offender shall be 
entitled to divest it of the quality of criminality, by shewing 
that good faith, which means the absence of malice, or any 
other criminal moving quality ? and where can be the dan- 
ger of his failing, or succeeding unjustly, though his defence 
may turn on proof of mental qualities? Obviously, good faith, 
to be an excuse for an offenge must stand simpliciter / as, 
for instance, a soldier fires without an order, killing a man 
in view of him, by aim, in circumstances, in which he might 
expect the order to fire; and then, on his trial, alleges a 
defence under the first General Exception in the Code, that 
he fired in good faith, believing the order was given; but 
-~ it appears in evidence, not only that no order was given, 
and that the next man did not fire, but also that the man 
shot was his personal enemy:—the question of guilt or in- 
nocence, in such a case, might be one of great difficulty ; 
" but not by reason of the terms of the Code at all, but of the 
circumstances connected with the offence, and which would 
render it necessary to consider the state of mind of the 
offender. The case would be just as difficult, without a Code 
as with it, and more so, to many judges, who would want its 
aid to explain wherein guilt or innocence consisted. 

It is a well known principle that ignorance, or mistake of facts, 
is generally an excuse under the law of England; but not igno- 
rance of the law; as, for example, if a man in war shoot a com- 
rade, mistaking him for an enemy, the mistake would be an 
excuse, because one of fact. Sir R. Comyn having deemed the 
first General Exception, stated above, to be a violation of this 
maxim, contrary, as the Commissioners’think, to the intention of 
the Code, they have proposed to add a provision, which shall re- 
move this objection. ‘* Provided that this exception shall not 
extend to any person, who, by reason of a misconception of law, 

; and not by reason of a misconception of fact, believes himself 
= to be commanded by law to do any thing.” . . 
The criticisms on those provisions of the Code, which relate 
to the right of private defence, have undergone an elaborate 
consideration ; and the Report establishes on the whole, with 
reference to this part of the Code, that it does not materiall 
differ from the law of England; that its terms are ade —* 
Der — the intention ; and that most of the — — 
he: * —— ply rather to the inherent difficulties 
» than to the terms of the Code, and 
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some of those objections, they shew, arise from oversight, im- 
perfect views, or want of a comprehensive consideration of all 
the passages, which are pertinent to the matter in question. In 
this branch of the discussion we have another instance of 
candid concession. The Code says, ** The right of private 
‘ defence of property commences, when the danger to the 
‘ property commences. The right of private defence of pro- 
‘ perty against theft and robbery continues, till either the 
“ offender has effected his retr@&{t with the property, or the 
‘ property has been recovered.” ‘The expression “ till the 
< offender has effected his retreat” was objected to, as very 
indefinite; and the whole clause, as much too restrictive of the 
right, considering the circumstances to which it would appl 
in India. ‘* The natives of this country,” it was arma 
“ seldom recover from the panic caused by an attack, or think of 
“ resistance, till a robbery has been completed; they cannot 
< indeed assemble in sufficient numbers soon enough: if there- 
‘ fore a village has been attacked and robbed by a gang, who 
< have effected their retreat with the property to a neighbouring 
< jungle, the villagers ought not to be precluded from attempting 
€ its recovery, and the seizure of the robbers, even at the risk 
‘ of killing any of them :” and it was suggested that the privi- 
lege of this clause should operate, till the offender is taken 
and delivered to an officer of justice. 

The Report, after quoting from Russell on Crimes, the 
English law of justifiable homicide, proceeds to say :— 

« We think with Mr. Blane, that the 2nd paragraph of clause 
‘81 is not sufficiently definite. We are not sure of the 
‘ meaning intended by the expression ‘till the offender has 
‘ effected his retreat withthe property ;’ we know not certainly 
< when he is-to be considered as having effected his retreat; 
« probably it is when he has once got clear off, having escaped 
“immediate pursuit, or pursuit not having been made, e 
€ presume, that the protection of parties pursuing robbers, &c., 
‘ for the recovery of property, which they have succeeded in 
‘ carrying off, dr for bringing them to justice, was thought not 
€ to be within the scope of the provisions touching the right 
‘ of private defence; we apprehend that, under the Rules which 
‘ will be laid down in the Code of Procedure, parties will be 
« protected on such occasions under clauses 62 and 63.” “Now 
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munity or protection for homicide committed on such ocens 

the Code of Procedure would exceed its rovince, if it pro 1 

such protection; and secondly, the Code of Procedure does 

not appear to us to provide such protection. The objection 

Dist have remains, that such protection, as 1s given, depends on 
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words of too uncertain meaning. On substituting others for 
them, however, we should incline to adhere to the English law 
of homicide in the case of pursuit of felons. The native 
character cannot be raised by conceding to its cowardice, what 
is denied to a braver race of men. 

Many of the discussions in this chapter are too abstruse for 
our pages. One of the most interesting, to our mind, because 
of great practical moment, is on the distinction which the 
Code makes between ‘‘inteM@t” and ‘“ knowledge of likeli- 
hood.” For example, let us take the case of a surgeon 
and a quack doctor; each performs a particular operation 
with the knowledge of the likelihood of its ending in the 
death of his patient; but neither of them with the intent 
to kill him; both, with the patient’s consent; and the surgeon, 
‘at all events, under the sanction of scientific reasons; while the 
quack doctor wants that sanction, not having science. The man 
dies. By the English law, the quack doctor would be charged 
with the intent to kill bim, and his conviction would be obtained 
on a legal presumption or construction. ‘The surgeon would, in 
the same case, be indicted in the same manner, and acquitted, 
from the absence of the usual legal presumption. By the 
Code, on the other hand, neither would be charged with intent; 
but the surgeon would be acquitted, because he performed the 
operation, not only with the patient’s consent, but under the 
sanction of scientific reason, and after all proper educational 
preparation, and according to professional art—therefore with 
the least possible likelihood of destroying the patient: whereas 
the quack doctor would have performed it, with the greatest 
likelihood of failure, and with knowledge of that likelihood, as 
would appear by his own knowledge of the difference of quali- 
fication between himself and the regular surgeon.* ‘To this 
distinction we are disposed to attach a much higher degree of 
importance even than the Commissioners do. * 

On this subject they remark :— 

* “Tn general we have made no distinction between cases, in which a man 
« causes an effect designedly, and cases, in which he catises it with a know- 
‘ ledge that he is likely to cause it. If, for example, he sets fire to a house 
‘in a town at night, with no other object thun that of facilitating a theft; 
« but, being perfectly aware that he is likely to cause people to be burned 
* in their beds, and thus causes the loss of life, we punish him as a mur- 
* derer. -But there is, as it appears to us, a class of cases, in which it is 
‘ absolutely necessary to make a distinction It is often the wisest thing 
* that a man can do, to expose his life to great hazard. It is often the 
rz eet service, that can be rendered him, to do what may very PAOR oiy 
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cause his death. He may labour under a cruel and wasting malady, whic 
« is certain to shorten his life, and which renders his life, while it lusts, 


-> We ought to state that this illustration is ours, and not taken from the Report. 
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useless to others, and a torment to-himself. Suppose, under these circum- 
stances, he, undeceived, gives his free and inte ligent consent to take the 
risk of an operation, which in a large proportion of caseS has proved  __ 
fatal, but which is the only method by which his disease can possibly be 
cured, and which, if it succeeds, will restore him to health and vigour. 
““ We do not conceive that it would be expedient to punish the surgeon, 
who should perform the operation, though; by performing it, he might 
cause death, not intending to cause death, but knowing himself to be 
likely to cause it. Again if a person, attacked by a wild beast, should call 
out to his friends to fire, though with imminent hazard to himself, and 
they obey the call, we do not coné@tive that it would be expedient to 
punish them, though they might, by firing, cause his death, and though, 
when they fired, they knew themselves to be likely to cause bis death. 
“« We propose therefore that it shall be no offence to do, even what 
the doer knows to be likely to cause death, if the sufferer, being of 
ripe age, has, undeceived, given a free and intelligent consent to stand tha ~y 
risk, and if the doer did not intend to cause death, but on the contrary 
-intended in good fuith the benefit of the sufferer.” . 
« Duress” is a term, of course, familiar to many of our readers; 
we may describe it generally as meaning the compulsion, which 
arises from the fear of bodily harm. In what cases it should 
form an excuse has undergone a very interesting discussion. 
Some cases, excused on this plea by the law of England, are to- 
tally unprovided for in the Code: such as the case of a smith, 
seized by a gang of dacoits, who force him to take his tools, 
and break open a door for them; and the case of piracy, com- 
mitted by an accomplice acting under terror of his com- 
panions. The Indian Law Commissioners have considered 
such cases proper to be dealt with by Government, but 
not to be the subject of special legal exemption. We find it 
difficult to agree with them. If the case may happen of a 
person, engaged without his own fault in a piratical adventure, 
and acting from the sole motive of duress, this plea, we should 
say, ought to be permitted to him; and for this reason; that 
Government would be but too apt to let the law take its course, 
and then, merely owing to a defect in the Code, an innocent man 
would lose his life; or, which is the same thing, a man, who 
had a plea, which though not available in a Court of Justice 
ought to succeetl with Government. 7 
ro Commason dre give the following exposition of reasons :— 
e long considered whether it would be advisable to ex- 
€ cept, from the operation of the penal clauses of the Code acts 
é committed in good faith from the desire of self-preservation$ 
.* and we have determined not to except them.” r 


They observe that, “it would be mere useless cruelty;et — 
by 
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hang a man for voluntarily causing the death of othe y 
jumping from a sinking ship into an overloaded boat. 
suffering, caused by the punishment, is considered by itself an 
evil, and ought to be inflicted only for the sake of some 
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‘< preponderating good. But no preponderating good, indeed 
“ no good whatever, would be obtained by hanging a man for 
< such an act.” Again, “a gang of dacoits, finding a house 
< strongly secured, seize a smith, and, by torture and threats 
€ of death, induce him to take his tools, and to force the door for 
< them. Here it appears to us that to punish the smith as a 
< house-breaker would be to inflict gratuitous pain. We can- 
€ not trust to the deterring effect of such punishment.” They 
then say, ‘‘ If all cases, in which acts, falling under the defini- 
* tion of offences, are done from the desire of self-preservation 
< were as clear as the above, we should, without hesitation, 
< propose to exempt this class of acts from punishment. But 
€ in both these cases, the person in danger is supposed to have 
€ been brought into danger without the smallest fault on his 
< own part, by mere accident, or by the depravity of others.” 
On the other hand, they remark, that “ nothing is more usual 
€ than for pirates, gang robbers, and rioters, to excuse their 
< crimes, by declaring that they were in dread of their asso- 
« ciates, and could not act otherwise. Nor is it by any means 
< improbable that this may often be true. Nay it is not im- 
< probable, that crews of pirates and gangs of robbers may 
< have committed crimes, which every one among them was 
«< unwilling to commit, under the influence of mutual fear.’ 
« But we think it clear,” they say, “ that this circumstance 
< ought not to exempt them from the full severity of the law :” 
and the reasons, they give for this opinion, are that, “ though 
< we cannot count on the fear, which a man may entertain 
< of being brought to the gallows at some distant time, as 
< sufficient to overcome the fear of instant death, yet the fear 
< of remote punishment may often oyercome the motives, which 
< induce a man to league himself with lawless companions, in 
< whose society no person, who shrinks from any atrocity that 
< they may command, is sure of his life.” 
In fine they say, ‘* we should think it, in the highest degree, 
‘ pernicious to enact, that no act, done under the fear even of 
< instant death, should bean offence. It woultl è fortiori be í 
< absurd to enact that no act, under the fear of any other evil, 
« should be an offence. ‘There are, us we have said, cases in 
< which it would be useless cruelty to punish acts done under 
‘ the fear of death, or even of evils less than death. But itap- 
‘ pears to us impossible precisely to define those cases. We 
*8 therefore left them to the Government, which, in the 
* exercise of its clemency, will doubtless be guided in a great 
* measure by the advice of the Court.” ; 
From the chapter, now under consideration, we will give one 
other instance of the exercise of an independent judgment, on 
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the part of the authors of the Report, ending with the recom- 
mendation of an amendment. It relates to the provisions of the 
English Criminal Law in favour of a married woman, who com-~— 
mits an offence in the presence of her husband. The Code 
contains no similar provision in favour of the wife. 


The report states :— 


“It is laid down im the Digest of the English Criminal Law, that, ‘ a mar- 
ried woman, charged with the commission of any criminal act, shall, in case 
‘ her busband shall be present at the time of the commission of such act, be 
presumed to have acted under his coercion, and shall be entitled to an 
‘acquittal, unless it appear that she did not so act. Provided that no 
“such presumption shall be made in case of any charge of treason or bomi- 
‘cide. By Mr. Livingston's Code, ‘a married woman, committing an 
* offence by command or persuasion of her husband, shall suffer no greater 
1 
. 
5 


punishment than simple imprisonment for one-half of the term to which 
she would have been sentenced, if she had committed the offence without 
such command, or persuasion.” 

On this the Report remarks :— 


“ There is no provision in favour of the wife under such circumstances in 
the Code under review. The point is not adverted to in the Notes; we 
have therefore no explanation of the reasons, upon which the framers of 
the Code determined not to allow the plea of coercion by the husband to 
avail in favour of the wife, either to the extent of excusing her, or in the 
way of extenuation. It seems to us, considering how much the women 
of India are under the power of their busbands, that such a plea may 
more properly be allowed in this country than in England.” 

After all, this is but a qualified approbation of the law of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, it is to be regretted that the authors 
of the Code did not give their reasons for not following it. We 
should surmise that they doubted to a great extent the fact of 
the superior force of the husband, and thought it, at all events, 
not sufficiently universal, to form a just ground of a general ex- 
cuse, or presumption. We are ourselves inclined to think so too ; 
certainly the presumption is a mere fictio juris, when, as must 
often happen, the cause of the wife’s crime is any thing else than 
the superior force of the husband, though he be present; and 
all, as appears to us, that the wife could justly claim, — 
to the principe of the English law, would be, to be permitte 
this defence, whenever she could establish it by evidence ; and 
this we think would be as applicable to India as to England. 

The next’ chapter, reported upon, is that “of Abetment,’’or 
aiding and abetting the commission of the crime: a very consi- 
derable portion of this chapter is employed on the criticisms of 
Mr. Advocate General Norton. We will first give a specimen 
of this chapter of the Code, and then proceed to the report upon 1t. 


“Or ABETMENT.” ? 


«gý. Abetment is of two kinds, previous Abetment, and subsequent 
Abetment. 
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“« 86. A person is said previously to abet the doing of a thing, who 

« First—Instigates any person to do that thing ; or, 

« Secondly—Engages in any conspiracy for the doing of that thing; or, 

““ Thirdly—Aids by any act, or by any illegal omission, the doing of that 
thing ; or, 

er roury- donala, by any act, or by any illegal omission, the exist- 
ence of a design to do that thing, intending or knowing it to be likely that 
he may be likely, by such concealment, to facilitate the doing of that thing. 

“ Explanation.—A person may previously abet thedoing of a thing in 
any one of the four ways hereinbefore mentioned, though the thing abetted 
be not done. 

“87. A person is said previously to abet an offence, who previously 
abets the doing of a thing which is an offence, not being under any 
misconception, such that if a person, being under that misconception, did 
that thing, the doing that thing would not be an offence. 

“ Jllustration —A aids B to take a horse out of Z's possession. Here, 
if B took the horse fraudulently, B is guilty of theft. But if A aided B, 
believing that B had a right to take the horse, A is not said to have abetted” 
the theft committed by B, though he bas abetted the taking of the horse. 

« 88. Whoever previously abets any offence, by instigating any person 
to commit that offence, shall, if that offence is committed by that person in 
consequence of that instigation, be punished with the punishment provided 
for that offence, 

« Explanation.—Such instigation, as is hereinbefore described, being an 
offence, the successful instigating to such instigation is also an offence 
punisbable in the same manner. $ 

« Tilustration.—A iustigates B, to instigate C to commit a theft: C com- 
mits the theft in consequence of the instigation: A and B are liable to the 
punishment of theft.” 


Mr. T. F. Thomas considers the chapter of Abetment as a 
great and highly valuable improvement: but improvement upon 
what? We presume upon the Mofussil existing system. On the 
other hand, Mr. Norton says, * this chapter appears to me to 
confound and perplex the English Criminal Law of principal 
and accessories, which here, I conceive, to be very clear and 
rational.” After quoting these opinions,the Report briefly shews 
what is the English law thus praised, and the law of the Code 
thus condemned by Mr. Norton: and the result appears to us 
to be, that, though the Code deviates from the old common law 
on this subject, so too the English Criminal Law Commissioners 
propose to deviate from it: and their authority; to our mind, 
outweighs that of Mr. Norton. 

We could continue these discussions with much satisfaction 
to ourselves, as respects the elucidation and vindication of the 
Code, but we have other calls upon our time. We have 
gone far enough to prove the want of a Code, and the merit 
of that, which has been prepared; but our views are at 
present only partially developed. There still remain to be 
considered more than half the first Report, the whole of 
the second, and the supplementary scheme of Pleading and 
Procedure by Mr. Charles Hay Cameron and Mr. Daniel 
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Eliott—a work second in importance and merit only to the 
Code itself: and to these several papers, we hope to return on an 
early occasion. Inthe meantime, we trust, the subject of this- 
articlé will attract the attention it deserves from British States- 
men in England; and especially we would appeal to such of 
them as still survive (shall we name, as chief among them, 
Lord Brougham ?), who took a part in the arrangements of 
the last Charter* Act, and may, in a certain sense, be regarded 
as sponsors for the India Law Commission. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that its Code and its other labours justify its 
institution. But it may be useful to state that, for all great und 
original purposes, the Commission is at an end. It exists 
indeed, but only (as we deem) in seeming and in name. It 
has always been regarded with jealousy by the Court of 
Directors and the privileged service: and they have at last so 
managed that its power and independant vitality are gone. 
When Mr. Macaulay left, his principles survived in his able 
colleague, Mr. Charles Hay Cameron. Mr. Amos ably se- 
eonded the latter gentleman; and Mr. Eliott, by the share 
of the scheme of Pleading, and Procedure, which is report- 
ed to belong to him, proved himself to be the worthy associate 
and successor to those distinguished men. But they have all 
left India: and, we have reason to doubt, whether in the mat- 
ter of the Code at least, and all the great measures of law 
reform proposed by them, the present Commissioner is alto- 

ether a representative of their principles : and it proves, to our 
mind, the nullity of the Commission, that its Secretary is the 
Secretary to the Governor of Bengal." 

Such a state of things, we trust, will not be allowed to re- 
main: the public interests require an immediate change. In 
the Governor-General alone, can be placed any reliance for 
reform: but without a competent India Law Commission, which 
ought to be the head to plan, advise, and urge progress, that 
high functionary can do but little; and, unless well advised, 
there may be much mischief in that little. 

. 


* We speak from recollection of the announcements in the Gazette; but on 
referring to the Directory, we lind the following :— 


= “INDIAN LAW COMMISSION. 


The Honorable E. J. Drinkwater Bethune......---- President. 
— — — Member. 


—r — ——_ Secretary.” 
And the Legislative Council consists of cee 
Sir Jobn Littler ......-. ssa cacecucnis¢manes oDieci@an o Eeo 
Sir Fred. Currie. * 
The Hon'ble J. Lowis. 
The Hon'ble J. E. D. Bethune. ijg a E 
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Art. VII.—1. Account of the Rise and Progress of Ocean Steam 
Navigation, connected with the present system of contracting 
Jor the conveyance of the public Mails by private Steam Ves- 
sels; comparing the contract price, the particulars of expendi- 
ture or cost, and the receipts from traffic ; with suggestions for 
the extension of Steam to the Cape, Mauritius, and Australian 
Colonies; by A. Henderson. London. 18477 


2. British possessions in Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australasia, 
connected with England by the India Australia Mail Steam 
Packet Company ; prepared, at the request of the Committee, 
by the author of the History of the British Colonies ( Mont- 
gomery Martin). London. 1847. 


8. Steam to Australia, its general advantages considered; the 
different proposed routes for connecting London and Sydney 
compared ; and the expediency of forming a settlement at 
Cape York, in Torres Strait, pointed out, in a letter to the 
Right Honorable Earl Grey, Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies; by Adam Bogue. Sydney. 1848. 


4. Steam to Australia. The Rival Routes; by XXX. London. 
1850. 


5. Colonization ; a lecture delivered at the Windsor and Eton 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institution; by the Rev. 
W. G. Cookesley, A. M., of Eton College, on Wednesday, 
December the 19th, 1849. Windsor. 1850. 


THE question of steam communication with Australia seems 
suddenly to have come to life again. In the journals brought 
from England by the few last mails, there are abundant signs of 
renewed vitality. Letters and leading articles on the subject are 
appearing in the morning journals; pamphlets are again begin- 
ning to fly about the social air, like butterflies on the return of 
summer; whilst further indications of a re-awakened interest 
in a question, which, considering its vital importance alike to the 
colonies and the mother country, ought never "to have been 
suffered to sleep, have been afforded by a sickly attempt ata 
public meeting, ending, as such meetings commonly do, in the 
passing of resolutions, which, as far as all practical results are 
concerned, might just as well have been resolved at home. Better 
evidences still are reported. Itis said, that, in expectation of 
obtaining the contract to convey the mails to Australia, the’ 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company are building new ves- 
sels; and, although we are not yet informed that the question 
has been-decided in favor of the Singapore route, very little doubt 
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seems to exist in the public mind that such will be the deci- 


sion, and that the great company which now works the line as — 


far asthe Eastern Archipelago, will shortly be called upon to ex- 
tend it to New South Wales. . 

It would be a source of astonishment to us that the contract 
had not long ago passed into the.hands of the Oriental and 
Peninsular Company, if we had not been acquainted with the 
manner in which such matters as these are quietly shelved by the 
Home Government. There has been, too, some departmental 
war upon the subject. It is understood that the Admiralty have 
favored the Singapore route, and that the Colonial Office, on the 
other hand, has had a leaning towards the Western line. Of 
all the different projects which have been started for the es- 
tablishment of steam communication between England and Aus- 
tralia, we shall come presently to speak in detail. It is the very 
multiplicity of these projects, we presume, which has so long 
deferred the settlement of the question. For our own parts we 
find it difficult to conceive how any sane man, not biassed in 
any way by self-interest, could hesitate regarding the compara- 
tive advantages of the different lines which have been discussed. 
But whether there be, or be not, a real difference of opinion on 
the subject, no doubt the diversity of the published projects has 
been converted into a convenient pretext for the postponement 
of the official settlement of the question. There is no really 
intelligible reason why it should not have been settled two or 
three years ago. In 1847, all that could be said upon the 
subject was said, and very lucidly too, by Mr. Bogue and other 
writers. A large body of evidence had been collected ; a public 
company was ready to reduce theory to practice; in fact, the 
matter was ripe for adjustment. But since that period, although 
the colonies have been deluded by promises of immediate steam 
communication ; although this and that Governor has officially 
announced that the question was settled, or on the eve of settle- 
ment; although colonial agents have written out to inform their 
constituents that they had just seen Mr, A., or Mr B., red-hot 
from the Colonial Office, with the encouraging intelligence that 
a contract had been completed with this or that company ; al- 
though, we say, all these flattering tales have been told repeatedly 
to the colonists during the last two years, the question does not 


really seem to have been advanced a jot. Now, in 1850, the- 
discussion is re-opened, and writer after writer launches into the 


midst of it, with as much energy and as much sense of origina- 


lity, as though nothing had been written about it in 1847. All 


the old arguments are re-produced. There is nothing new to be 
said by the adyocates cither of the Eastern or Western lines. 
cc 
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The physical aspect of nature, by sea or land, is not changed. 
No “ young volcanoes” have “ come up Cyclops-eyed ” from the 
depths of ocean, to present themselves for new insular coal 
depots, and thus to give a new turn to the argument. The same 
winds are blowing—the same seas are heaying—the same islands 
are in the same places. Lord Grey is in no better position now 
than he was in 1847 to come to a decision on the subject. The 
chances are that, if anything, he is a little more bewildered and 
perplexed—a little more weary of the discussion. He has much 
more to do than he had in 1847. The Colonial Office has be- 
come, since that time, something much less resembling a bed of 
roses than ‘“‘Damien’s bed of steel.” Colonies, in those days 
comparatively tranquil and contented, have since burst into a 
blaze. There has been no end of “ colonial questions” since 
then; there bas been no end of complaints; no end of accusa- 
tions. The minister has had enough to do to defend himself. 
No statesman has ever been more abused by men of widely 
different parties. Protectionists and _ radical-reformers—all 
sorts of public men from Mr. Newdegate to Sir William Moles- 
worth—have banded together to swell the loud chorus of “ Co- 
lonial Reform!’ It is plain that there must be a reform of our 
colonial system. When the last speech from the throne was 
delivered on the 3lst of January, some astonishment—some 
indignation was expressed, because it contained no allusion 
to the state of the colenies, and no promises to adopt measures 
for its improvement. But on the first night of the session 
Lord John Russell announced his intention to bring, in the 
course of a few days, the whole question of colonial policy be- 
fore the House. He did not fulfil his promise on the evening of 
the 4th of February, the day which he fixed for his revelations ; 
but postponed the announcement to the 8th, when, after going 
into the details of the Australian Constitution’s Bill, he took occa- 
sion to speak more generally of the colonial policy of his adminis- 
tration. We give him all due credit for a desire to promote the 
welfare of the colonies, and we accept as evidence of the good 
intentions of the ministry, the comprehensive bill to which we 
refer. It is an instalment of colonial reform, for which we have 
every reason to be thankful. 

But although all thesg grave matters, doubtless, ‘fill the mind 
of the Colonial — and occupy the time of the depart- 
ment; and, viewing the matter therefore in this light, it would 
seem that the settlement of the steam question were more re- 
mote than ever, we are convinced, that the greater impetus that 
is given to the discussion of colonial topics generally, the more 
hope there is for the speedy settlement of any individual ques- 
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tion. The time has come when it is clear to all the world that 
“ something must be done for the colonies.” Idle people, it is 
known to a point of ‘proverbial certainty, have always the least 
time at their command. ‘The more that is done, the more hope 
there is for something more to be a-doing. The something 
that must be done for the colonies is likely to take the shape 
of a good many sgmethings. New constitutions will not suffice. 
It matters little to the people of England what constitutions are 
established in Australia, so long as it takes four or five months 
to convey a letter from London to Sydney. What the colonies 
want is colonization. England is as yet quite unskilled in the 
art of colonization. To send out to a distant settlement the 
sweepings of the gaols and work-houses of Great Britain is not 
to colonise. Greece knew how to colonise. Rome knew how 
to colonise. But England has not that knowledge yet, or 
having it, has not yet reduced it to practice. England sends 
out bone and muscle, legs and arms, to the colonies—but sends 
neither money nor mind. The colonies want men of rank, men 
of capital, men of character, men of intelligence; England 
sends them paupers and felons. There is a great talk about 
the “ accumulation of bullion in the Bank,” and reduction of 
rates of interest. English capitalists do not know what to do 
with their money. They are embarking in all sorts of perilous 
and mischievous foreign loans.—‘‘ We present,” says Mr. 
Cookesley, one of the masters of EtoneCollege, who has been 
profitably bé@guiling the leisure of the last Christmas holidays 
by lecturing to the Mechanics’ Institute at Windsor—** we 
‘ present the shocking but admitted anomaly of enormous 
‘ riches existing together with excessive, debasing, and grinding 
‘ poverty. This anomaly arises from two principal eauses: the 
‘ first is the fact that your enormous capital has not space to 
‘ work in; it is employed in too narrow and restricted a field. 
‘ There is consequently an excessive competition of capital with 
* capital; and the consequence of this is that men ean get very 
‘ little interest for their money. ‘They are, therefore, induced 
‘to embark their capital in the wildest and most extravagant 
* speculations. Very many millions of British capital have been 
‘ thrown away in loans to foreign states, which states, without 
‘ absolutely disowning their debts, negertheless have not dis- 
* charged, and moreover never had much probability of dis- 


‘ charging, them. Millions have been sunk in Mexican mines, 
‘ foreign railroads,—and all this capital which has been thus lost, 


‘ might, if diverted into proper channels, have produced immense 


‘ profits to the capitalist, and incalculable advantages to the 
‘ Empire. It would seem hardly credible, but is nevertheless 
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‘ true, that our colonies present an almost boundless field? for 
< the profitable investment of capital, at the same time that 
‘ capital is being so miserably and insatiely wasted in other 
< directions; yet such is undoubtedly the fact.” It is, most 
undoubtedly, the fact. English capitalists will not go to Aus- 
tralia, nor will they place their capital in the hands of others to 
fructify upon Australian soil. The truth is they know little about 
Australia; they have no means of knowing, with any rapidity 
or any regularity, what is going on in that part of the world. 
It is a perilous thing to embark a large amount of capital in a 
speculation concerning which no intelligence can reach the 
proprietor that is not four or five months old, whilst his own 
communications of advice or enquiry take nine or ten months 
to elicit an answer. People in England have the vaguest posst- 
ble notion of whatis going on in the Australian colonies. The 
London journalist finds it difficult, if not impossible, to keep ` 
his readers acquainted, or even to acquaint himself, with the ; 
continuous course of events in those remote settlements. As ~ 
in the old and dark times, when India and England de- 
pended upon sailing vessels for their tidings from each otber, — 
intelligence from Australia now necessarily comes in by un= ~ 
certain fragments; the news of February often anticipates — 
the news of January. There are gaps in the history of pass- — 
ing events which render the whole unintelligible. ‘Letters 
arrive referring to otWers, despatched by some previous “ de- 
parture,” which have not yet come to hand ; an there is no 
end to the bewilderment and perplexity, which this irregu- — 
larity occasions. The remoteness of the Australian colonies 
—the tardiness of inter-communication between them and the 
mother country—the mist which seems to encircle everything 
that passes within them—the vagueness of the intelligence 
which reaches England from those distant outposts—here are 
the causes of the unwillingness of the English capitalist to — 
invest his money in Australia, whilst he is not always ab ee > 
to obtain interest at 24 per cent. for it at home. „In all this we 
see a cogent argument for the establishment of steam com=2 a 
munication with Australia. It is the best—indeed the only re- — 
medy, that can stand by itself, for this admitted exil. Without — 
it all other reniedies must be’ incomplete. If we once bring 3 
the Australian colonies within two months’ voyage of the shores 
of Great Britain, we may be pretty sure that all the rest will 
follow in due course. 

This is not so patent to the classical mind of the Etonian 
tutor as it is to us, whose lot it is to vegetate far away 
from the long room, the chapel, and the pleasant playing ~ 

. , 
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fields of old Eton. Mr. Cookesley supplies a different re- 
medy ; and his views of colonisation are not otherwise than 
sound. England has a superfluity of capital ; and a superfluity 
of younger sons. All the professions are over-stocked. The 
colonies require an influx of rank and talent, no less than an 
influx of capital to keep them in a healthy state. But the 
younger sons of the aristocracy will not go out to Australia 
to be “ buried alive.” They will not submit to be sent, literally, 
to the Antipodes—to be severed by five months of horrid sea 
from the clubs of St. James's street and the preserves of Norfolk 
orof Kent. They dread the voyage—they dread the exile—they 
dread the isolation, which must be theirs at such a distance 
from home and all its cheering associations. To goto Australia 
is now-a-days what it was to go to India twenty years ago. 

When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindu, * 

His best friends hear no more of him ; 


wrote Shelley to Leigh Hunt in the days when steam to India 
was not. A man * turns Hindu” in these times, and his best 
friends hear of him once a fortnight. But when he turns 
Bushman his best friends either hear no more of him, or hear 
so rarely and so irregularly that they soon lose their interest 
in their expatriated relative, and correspondence becomes ‘small 
by degrees and beautifully less’ until it dwindles into nothing- 
ness. There is an idea of remoteness—of savageness, asso- 
ciated with the Australian colonies, which-appals the tenderly- 
nurtured aristocrat. If he makes his way to Australia and 
repents of his audacity, he has a four or five months’ homeward 
voyage before him, and nine or ten months must elapse before he 
can receive an answer to his letters. The thought of this dis- 
turbs and deters him. Men will not make experiments, under 
such circumstances, in remote localities, if they can possibly ma- 
nage even to exist at home. ‘Now we are as much alive as Mr. 
Cookesley to the necessity of sending out some of our young 
aristocrats—some of his own stud of young thorough-breds, 
for example, from the Sixth Form or the Upper Remove—to 
leaven the mass of pauper population in these remote but 
splendid Australian settlements. There is a world of truth in 
what the Eton tutor says on the subject of colonisation. 
There can be no colonisation without this infusion of good 
blood. There can at best only be emigration. “ You may 
* remember,” says Mr. Cookesley, “ that in speaking of the 
‘ Phoenician and Grecian colonies, I laid particular emphasis 
‘on the fact that those colonies always represented the 
‘ parent state, they were copies of the cities which founded 


r 
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‘ them. A Greek colony presented a perfect image of Greek 
<“ civilisation, Grecian art, religion, and social organisation. 
‘ Hence it often came to pass that a colony outstripped its 
‘ mother city, in all the attributes of a great community, within 
‘avery few years after its foundation. In fact some of the 
‘ most insignificant towns of Greece Proper—Treze@ne and 
‘ Chalcis for instance—founded some of the most magnificent 
‘ cities of the ancient European world. A Greek who left 
< Corinth or Athens, to form part of a colony in Asia Minor, 
< or Sicily, or Italy, changed merely his residence. His habits 
* of life were not changed : he had the same society—the same 
government—the same religious ceremonies. He beheld 
* the same sort of works of art—he frequented the same sort 
of temples that he had been used to at home. He was still 
connected with his original country; the link which tied him 
‘to the*dwelling-place of his forefathers was lengthened, not 
* broken; he was bound to the land of his birth, but it was by 
the strong cord of affection, not by the irritating and galling 
chain of subjection and of law. He sacrificed no feeling— 
lost no dignity—by becoming a colonist. He was as great 
aman in his new abode, probably a much greater than he 
would have been had he remained at home. His ambition 
bad full play : his genius was cultivated: his tastes grati- 
fied ; and, in a word, the full power of the Greek—his social, 
intellectual, and physical nature—was as amply developed in 
a colonial as it could have been in a parent state. This ad- 
mirable and perfect organisation of system was, next to the 
wonderful spirit of enterprise and activity which so remark- 
ably characterised the Greek people—the main cause of the 
surprising prosperity of their colonies. Such was the Greek 
principle, and on no other can colonies flourish or answer 
their purpose. ” 

= All things must bave a beginning. “* Rome,” as Mr. Cookesly 
knows, “ was not built in a day,” nor were any of the Greek co- 
Jonies, with their temples, and amphi-theatres, their games and 
spectacles, their works of art and religious ceremohies, founded 
in a day by those energetic and adventurous athletes of the old 

time. ‘The first colonists had to build and to establish all these 

things, as our early settlers have to clear the jungle and to build 

their own houses. But there is this difference between the Greek 

and the British settlers, that the latter are much more ex pansivye— 

they spread themselves over a larger space. ‘To found a city is 

one thing—to colonise such an island as Australia is another. 

Both systems have their advocates amongst us. Some contend 

for concentration—some for dispersion. The former has the 
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best of it in point of theory—but the latter is our almost inva- 
riable practice. But before we come to this, we have made a 
mistake which is fatal to the entire enterprise. Of old it was © 
the rule to send out all the raw material of a colony at the same 
time. The Greeks and Romans did not leave every thing to 
chance. They did not think it sufficient to export a certain 
quantity of human life. They took care that every part of the 
body corporate should be present—that head and limbs, trunk 
and extremities—and every vital organ should be there; that 
nothing should be wanting to render complete, and to give due 
effect to the working of the great social machine. But England, 
on the other hand, sends out only the disyecta membra of a co- 
lony, trusting to Providence to bring them together and to sup- 
ply all deficiencies. If a clock-maker were to send out to a new 
colony a cargo of pendulums, or dial plates; or a card-maker 
were to send out a pack of deuces or knaves ; with a vague idea 
that the other parts of the clocks, or the other cards of the pack, 
may find their way to the same port at some future time, we 
should incontinently treat both clock-maker and card-maker 
as aspiring candidates for Bedlam. But England tries to colo- 
nise after this fashion. She sends out packs of deuces in one 
ship; and packs of knaves in another. She thinks of sending 
the rest at another time, or hopes that they will go by them- 
selves. As for despatching a complete pack of cards, that is an 
effort of reason beyond her. If a colony is to be founded, men 
of all ranks, all classes, all professions, all trades, all callings, 
must set forth together to found it. As itis, we have nothing but 
settlements—so called, /ucus a non lucendo, because every thing 
is most unsettled there. ‘‘ If a colony,” says Mr. Cookesley, “is 
‘ to be sent out worthy of the English name, and fit to represent 
the dignity and majesty of the English empire, some person 
of the highest station and rank—if possible, a prince of the 
blood—should lead it. The Spanish kings—the proudest of 
monarchs—acted wisely so far that they sent members of the 
royal family to govern their colonies. This leader should go, 
accompanied by a body of noblemen, the future members of a 
colonial house of peers; and there can be no doubt that if a 
prince of the blood were to signify his willingness to lead such 
an undertaking, plenty of noblemen would be found willing to 
accompany him. Many noblemen whose importance is lost 
and obscured in the crowd of nobility at home, would gladly 
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avail themselves of the opportunity of increasing their per- 
sonal dignity and influence, with the hope of founding a power- — 
ful family—possibly a dynasty—in a remote colony. Many =- 
a noble would be willing to apply to himself the remark 
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* which James I. made to a peer who—his Majesty thought— was _ 


© too often in London, ‘ My Lord, when you are up in London 
« here, you are like a ship in a large fleet out at sea—no body 
“takes much notice of you—you are overlooked in the crowd ; 
‘but when you are down in the country residing upon your 
estate, you are like a ship in a river, you occupy the 
‘ whole space......- Thus as soon as the business of colonisation 
‘ was made, as it ought to be, Honorable as well as profitable, 
“you would find abundance of men and women of the highest 
< education and ravk willing to embark in it. Men of all ranks 
‘in England are sufficiently embarrassed to know how to pro- 
« vide for the younger branches of their families: let the colo- 
< nies hold out the lure of honorable distinction, and plenty of 
‘men will greedily clutch at it. But English noblemen and 
‘ gentlemen will not dream of providing for children in a me- 
* thod, or by means, on which the world looks down as discre- 
< ditable or derogatory to the dignity of a man of honorable am- 
* bition. A colony ought to hold out to men of ability, wealth 
« and character every inducement to embark in it, by having the 
power of conferring the highest rewards and distinctions on 
« meritorious industry and superior genius. An Englishman 
< ought not to feel himself debarred from any honor or any dig- 
« nity, however exalted, because he is a colonist. There should 
“< be a colonial peerage and baronetage. The Church and the 
Law should be truly and adequately represented. Every pro- 
< fession, every art, and every trade should have as*much encou- 
< ragement and as splendid rewards offered to it, as it has in 
‘ England. Do all this; and then you will make a fair trial of 
what an English colony can do.” 

We should not have transcribed this passage, if we had not 
thought the matter it contains well worthy of consideration. 
We need not say that the suggestion is not a novel one: but 
it is well and forcibly expressed. The evil of suffering what 
ought to be our colonies to remain mere pauper emigration- 
fields—mere refuges for the destitute—cannot be too often de- 
clared. Our distant settlements have no attraétions for the 
higher classes of society—for men of aspiring talent and honor- 
able ambition. Such men look upon a colony as the grave of 
all their hopes of distinction—as a dark burial place, in which 
they will be forgotten by the world of home, shut out from 
every prospect of fame, denied the rewards of professional 
eminence, and utterly removed beyond the influence either of 


the smiles of the British sovereign or the applause of the 


British people. All this must be remedied—remedied before 
we send out princes of the blood royal to govern our distant 
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settlements. That good day may come in time. i a 
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scarce. It is as well that we should make good — 


the blood royal, twenty years hence, are not likely to 


As the world progresses it is not improbable that we may co 
to turn even princes of the blood to account. We cannot suffer 
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them for ever to be mere cyphers—sent into the world only to” 


spend the money of the nation. But in the meanwhile we 
must encourage the men of family and of genius to seek the 
colonies, by holding out to them hopes öf honorable distinc- 
tion—by proving to every settler on colonial soil that he is no 
less under the eye of the sovereign than under the British flag. 
It is certain that hitherto the services rendered to the mother 
country by good deeds done in the colonies have been imper- 
fectly recognised and insufficiently rewarded. But there is 
reason to hope that England is now outgrowing this reproach 
of ingratitude. The British government has in the Civil Order 


of the Bath the means of gracefully acknowledging the services 
ondble + 


of its colonial subjects, and there would seem to be a reas 
prospect at the present time, of the power being exercised with 


Sa 


— 


good effect. There are many able, energetic, philanthrepio 


men in the colonies, who have better earned suck distifetion 
than scores of men who are rewarded for trifling services, or 
perhaps for mere accidental introductions to royalty, at home; 
and this plainest of all plain truths is beginning to make its 
way in high places, and may soon be expected to bear good 
fruit. - 

But as we have already said, the first step must be to bring 
the Australian colonies nearer to the mother country. We do 
not believe that-much progress will be made until this initial 
measure is brought into operation. Until this is effected the 
English nation will know little, and care little, about the exiles 
of the Antipodes. Until this is effected there is small chance 
of much of the good blood of England being infused into the 
veins of Australian society. Let us then devote a little space 
to this matter of “ Steam to Australia.” The pamphlets now 
before us supply abundant information on the subject. Others 
have been written to which we have not immediate access. We 
had intended to have given something of a history, condensed 
from Captain Henderson’s pamphlet and other sources, of the 
efforts which have been made during the last three or four years 
to establish steam communication with Australia; but time 
presses ; we are compelled to be brief; and, moreover, we have 
no desire to irritate old sores and revive old animosities. De 
mortuis nil nist bonum. * 

Within the last few years no less than half-a-dozen routes ta 
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= . ~ 
—— been proposed and advocated by different projec- 
s. hey are thus succinctly described by Mr. Boyd :— 


— _ lIst—The Route by the Isthmus of Panama, across the Pacific, 


-e 
- 


r 


> 


and touching at New Zealand. 


— 


_ 2nd.—The Route by the Cape of Good Hope, Swan River and 


South Australia. 
3rd.—The Route from Ceylon, by the Cocos or Keelings, and 
Swan River. 

4th.—The Route by Singapore, Sunda Straits, the Cocos, and 
Swan River. 

5th.—The Route by Singapore, by Torres Straits to Sydney, 
and returning by Cape Lewin, or the Western Passage, &c. &c. 

6th.—Th® Route by Singapore and Torres Straits. 

Of these the lst, the 2nd, and the 6th have longest maintained 
their ground. The intervening projects seem to have been 
quietly abandoned. The third, which was, we believe, origi- 
nally ascheme of the Oriental and Peninsular Company, natu- 
rallý disappeared on the extension of their line to Singapore. 
The steamers were to have stretched from Point de Galle 


* to the Cocos, where a coal depot was to have been established, 






and thence to Sydney, touching at Swan River, Adelaide and 
Port Philip. There was a comprehensiyeness in this scheme, 
to recommend it to the minor settlements; but it has been 
shewn by Mr. Bogue that there is an objection to it of para- 
mount importance—namely, that “to contend with the bois- 
terous weather and seas on the south coast of New Holland, 
would require ships both of a larger tonnage and horse power, 
and would be attended consequently with much greater outlay, 
than perhaps would be convenient to the Company which would 
undertake it.” Captain Beaufort, the well-known hydrographer, 
asserts moreover, that the Keelings or Cocos “ are so low and 
small that there would be a constant difficulty in finding them, 
and the continued surf would much impede the business of 
coaling.” The scientific mariner would probably assert that 
there can be no difficulty in finding any spot, however small, 
accurately laid down upon a chart, so long as the requisite ob- 
servations can be taken; but these observations are not always 
to be taken; and the telescope is often called into play where 
the sextant is of no use. We have recently heard nothing of 
the claims of this route, and with these few passing remarks we 
may therefore dismiss it. 


The fourth scheme requires no comment, it is so nearly akin 
to the last. The objections urged by Mr. Bogue and Captain ~ 


alfour to ra 3 are equally applicable to No. 4, and need T 
e re-stated. — ——— 
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The fifth is open to some of the same objections, with oth 
that belong to -itself. It was advocated by > 
naval officer, Lieutenant Pascoe of the Bea 
commended by the consideration of its being base 3 ar 
intimate acquaintance with the seasons and monsoons upon the — 
coast of Australia. But it will occur to every reader that a 
project, which demands a resort to different routes, gomg 
returning, cannot be a very good one. It calls for the 
blishment of additional coal depéts, and is objectionable upon 
other and very intelligible grounds. The advantages which 
it presents, are more than counter-balanced by the evils insepar- 
able from it; and it seems recently, by common consent, to 
have passed out of the controvesy. 

The three routes, then, which remain to be considered, are 
the Cape route, the Panama route, and the Singapore-and- 
Torres-Straits route. The Cape route has some claim to con- 
sideration, because it čs the Cape route. But it is to be remem- 
bered that we are now writing of Steam to Australia, not of im 
to the Cape of Good Hope. It is extremely desirable that there _ 
should be regular steam communication between the Cape and ~ 
Great Britain; but we cannot say that we think it desirable to — 
send our Australian steamers via the Cape. The question is, 
what is the best route to Australia ? It may be very expedient 
to run a line of railway to Bristol, but it does not therefore 
follow that when we are laying down the line to Liverpool we 
should run it though the formertown. The Cape route would 
be slow, irregular, and expensive. Mr. Bogue calculates that 
the first outlay for construction of vessels and establishment of 
coaling depôts would not fall short of £300,000; and that atsome 
seasons of the year the steamers would takeas long toeffect their 
passage round the Cape, as some of the common sailing vessels 
take for the passage round Cape Horn. The establishment of “J 
a line of screw-propelled steamers by this route was advocated à 
with much earnestness, by Captain Hayes; we remember that 
we read his pamphlet at the time of publication—but we have 
it not now before us on our table. The arguments adduced 
appeared to us by no means convincing, and Mr. Bogue has 
successfully demolished them. If cheapness, regularity and ex- 
pedition be matters for consideration, we must not look for 
them inthe Cape line. But it has the merit, we say, of embrac- 
ing the important South-African colony, and of affording a dupli- 
cate route to India in the event of any interruption of our 














com unication through Egypt. — 
10 Panama route has recently been advocated with som = 
zeal. tis contended, in the first instance, that the line aes 
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F Isthmus is already established. The West India Mail 
2 acket Company run their steamers from.Southampton to 
-~ Chagres—a Esan of 5,850 miles, in thirty-six days. It is 


~ 

~ proposed to run another line of steamers from Panama on the 
på western side of the Isthmus, to New Zealand,» Port Jackson, 
&c. The Galapagos, the Marquesas, the Society and Friendly 
Islands, lie along this route. It is estimated that the entire 
— would occupy seventy days. The West India Packet 
Company is eager to obtain the contract for conveying the 
mails to Australia; but, certainly, in the present state of its 
resources, it has not the means of putting the project into 
prompt operation. “‘ This line,” says Mr. Bogue, “ would con- 
< yey quick intelligence to the numerous republics on the West 
< Coast of America, with which an extensive commerce is 
< carried on by England. But we have yet to learn upon what 
< principle the Imperial Government would be induced to adopt 


~= ~— a line passing nearly its entire length through foreign states, 

~ - and over the wide expanse of the Pacific, in the midst of 

~ * which a depot for coals might, with difficulty, be found in some 

~ < insignificant isle peopled by savages under the control of a 

$ < foreign European power, in preference to a route of which 
c 


each stage would be within the limits of the British empire. 

< And if we take into consideration that if it were even feasible 

< to establish a depot in the centre of the ocean, the enormous 

< expense of transporting fuel, either from New South Wales 

< or from the mother country, to that distant spot, and to the 

< starting point on the West Coast of America, would, of itself, 

< be an insuperable objection to this route.” The advocates 

of the Western route on the other hand, parade an immense 

array of geographical names, talk of the various localities 

S which are to be brought into immediate communication with 

= Great Britain, and dazzle our eyes with resplendent visions of 

the bullion traffic and the “ diggins” of California. There is 

something of Homeric grandeur in such a catalogue as this— 

“« Mexico (including Vera Cruz and Tampico) Mobile, Havan- 

nab, St. Iago de Cuba, Hayti, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Hondu- 

ras, Porto Rico, San Juan, Nicaragua, Carthagena, Santa Mar- 

tha, Lagnayra, Chagres, Panama and the Pacific ports of the 

states of Chili, Bolivia, Peru, and Equador; the British 

colonies of Jamaica, Demerara, Trinidad, Tobago, St. Vincent, 

Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat, 

Nevis, St. Kitt’s and Tortola; the Danish islands (St. Thomas 

_ and St. Croix,) the French Antilles, Guadaloupe, Martinique, 

— Fail the colony of Cayenne viå Demarara and Dutch Guiana.” 
H 









ste lowing this epic catalogue we haye imaginings of the gold 
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and silver trade—pictures of the mines of Chili and Peru, 
the glittering freights of California; “ as regards the co ee 
“ ance of specie and bullion, which has always been, and — 
continue to be, one of the principal sources of revéhue to the- 9 
West India line, it is easy,” we are told, “ to imagine that in 
future this portion of the traffic will greatly increas®. Seve- —~ 
ral streams of traffic of this nature will flow into the m a 
line, and the produce of the mines of the whole Weste 
hemisphere, intended for transmission to Europe, must of 
necessity be conveyed by these vessels. The gold and silver. 
raised from the mines of Chili, Bolivia, and-Peru, will be car- 
ried to Panama, and go thence by railway to Chagres for ship- 
ment to England. Those large freights of silver, hitherto col- 
lected by Her Majesty's ships on the West Coast of Mexico, will 
in like manner be delivered at Panama, thence to reach London 
in twenty days, instead of being subjected to a voyage of four 
months round Cape Horn. The American line of steamers” y 
from San Francisco, terminating at Panama, will ring great est 
Jreights of gold, the product of the mines of California : 
and as the majority of these remittances will, in course of 
business, be intended for Europe, they will assuredly be sent « 
by the direct steamers. Then again, at St. Thomas, the ` 
homeward Atlantic ships will receive the large amounts of 
silver so regularly shipped from Tampico and Vera Cruz, and 
other steamers will bring up to the same point their codlec- 
tions of gold, silver and precious stones from Santa Martha, 
Carthagena, and other parts of the West Indies and Spanish 
Main. In place, therefore, of these vessels arriving at | 
Southampton as at present, with freights of Spanish dollars” ~ 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000, they will come home /aden like the 
Spanish galleons of old; bringing the mineral wealth of the - 
Western World, to the amount of Spanish Dollars 5,000,000, ~- 
6,000,000, or even 10,000,000 ata time.” The imagination ~— 
reels under this gorgeous description of the * barbaric pearl 
and gold” of the New World. We know nothing that can bear 
comparison with it, save Punch’s picture of the accumulation of 
bullion in the Bank of England. When the advocate of the 
Western route says that “it is easy to imagine” all this, we 
confess it appears to us that he gives his readers credit for an 
extent of imagination which they may not all of them claim the — 
crediteof possessing. But we care little in this shining Orient 
about all the occidental treasures thus lavishly displayed before 
us. We confess that otfrs is an Eastern view of the question, _— 
We believe that if we were writing in any part of the globe, rd — 
a” 
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erceive the superiority of the Eastern over the Western route ; 
ut we must in candour acknowledge that all this business of 
the precious metals is nothing whatever to us, and that what- 
ever force the argument may have in other quarters, it makes 
~ little or no impression upon us as residents in the Indian metro- 
polis. The advantages which the adoption of the Eastern 
route will confer on India will be sensibly felt in England. We 
‘are not therefore pleading only for ourselves. The Eastern 
route, too, is the one most favored in Australia ; it is the 
cheapest and the most expeditious—but of all this we must 
speak in less genéral terms. é 
It is proposed that on the arrival of the English mails every 
month at Singapore, a steamer should be despatched via Tor- 
res Straits to Sydney. “Your Lordship is no doubt well 
aware,” says Mr. Bogue, in his letter to Lord Grey, “that it 
< has been recommended by the Legislative Council, in the 
Report of the Select Committee appointed to enquire into 
the matter, on the 16th of September, 1846—by Lieutenant 
Wazhorn, R. N., Captain Beaufort, R. N., Captain Philip 
Parker King, R. N., Captain Stokes, R. N., Captain Black- 
wood, R. N.; and other authorities of unquestionable weight, 
are its strenuous advocates; and it is the opinionof all who 
have given this important subject any attention in this colony 
(New South Wales) that steam communication could be 
effected by this route to much greater advantage, and with 
much less expense than by any other.” ‘‘ There issome diver- 
sity in opinion,” eontinues the same authority, “ with respect 
to carrying out the detail of this scheme, and regarding the 
places where coal depéts should be established. However, I 
shall take upon myself to name the following places, which 
would be most eligible for that purpose, namely, Sourabaya 
in the island of Java, the island of Timor, Cape York in 
Torres Straits, and Moreton Bay in New South Wales. If 
need be the vessels might also touch at Batavia, Ampanam 
in the island of Lombock or some port in Balli. Large num- 
bers of native passengers might be procured in these ports 
for Singapore or even for Australia.” All these places are of 
course named under the supposition that only small vessels will 
be employed: but it is obvious that if larger and more pow- 
erful vessels were put upon the line, there would be no 
necessity for such frequent stoppages, Mr. Bogue suggests 
that in this case one depét at- Cape York, which is about half 
_ way, might probably be sufficient. The writer of t e ` am- 
= Phlet on the “ Rival Routes,” which is attributed to the expe- 
a ienced pen of Mr. Stocqueler, suggests that the island of 
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Borneo might be brought into thisline. ‘* Are th no places” 


he asks, “ between Batavia and the Australian colonies at which 


‘ the steamers from Singapore may touch, very profitably to 


‘ the Government and to the inhabitants of such ports? Has 


‘ not Borneo become an island of great interest to English- 


< men? Is it nothing to be able to communicate frequently wit 


q 
> 


‘ the Governor of Labuan? Who shallsay what mighty results — 
€ may not flow from the facilitation of an intercourse with the » ~ 


‘ great island of the Malays and many of the islets in the 


‘ Eastern Archipelago, which belt the southern portion of the — 


2 


x 


‘ China Seas? We do not affirm that it would be adviablame 
€ to send the steamer to the north of Borneo and then round 


€ the north-eastern coast to Torres Straits. But it would be 
‘ easy to establish a branch line from the southern part of the 
island; and if the land communication should be unsafe, a 


of colonial government in the interval. It may be said _ 
that more time would be consumed in going to Labuan than — 


£ 
€ small steamer could do the needful and serve other purposes 
g 
‘ 


‘ might consort with a rapid communication with Sydney. 
True; but that time would not be consumed unprofitably. 


* 


€ 
‘ Better go 5,000 additional miles, and stop at places of impor-=. 

‘ tance, than traverse 4,509 miles (as the vessels on the other.” 
g 


line would have to do) and neither meet with a colony nor the 
‘ means of coaling.” We uo not by any means concur in this, as 
far as we understand it. The entire distance to be steamed be- 
tween Singapore and Sydney is about 4,400 miles. There are 
abundance of coaling depéts in the way, without touching at 


Borneo; and as rapid communication with the Australian 


colonies is the great object of the extension of the line, wes. 


would not counsel any unnecessary deviation from the straight 
ocean path. Labuan is at the northernmost point of the 
island. Any communication with that port and the main line 
must be opened by means of a branch steamer; we must not 
have the Australian packets make any such detour as this, 

The advocates of the Western route talk largely of the dan- 
gers of Torrés Straits. But these belong rather to the past 
than to the present. The dangers, such as they are, being, for 
the most part, known and understood, are, in these days, to be 
avoided. We do not now often hear even of sailing vessels 
being lost in the Straits. In some respects, indeed, the pas- 
sage is a remarkably safe one. ‘ The impression on my mind,” 
says Mr. Earl, the intelligent author of ** Enterprise in Tropi- 
cal Australia,” ‘‘is that the route by Torres Straits is the most 
desirable, on account of the smoothness of the water, and the 
general mildness of the weather, so that throughout the ent 
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distance it is not likely that any bad weather would be experienc- 
ed; indeed, that portion of the route which lies between More- 
ton Bay and Sydney, is the only portion in which any consider- 
able amount of tempestuous weather might be expected.” The 
difficulty of the navigation of Torres Straits is a mere bug-bear, 
which noskilful mariner, in these days of advanced hydrogra- 
phy, would ever think of alleging as an argument against the 


~ adoption of the route. There are two passages through the 


* 
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ro 


Straits, the more intricate of which has the advantage of the 
smoother water. In this, the inner passage, it is computed, that 
"some sixty hours would belost—and from twelve to twenty-four 
in the other or Beacon passage. ‘* A portion of this excess might, 
however,” says Mr. Earl, “ be requited by the greater speed 
‘ of the steamer, when inside the reefs, owing to the compara- 
< tive smoothness of the water. When, however, as probably 
will be the case, at no distant period, light-houses are erected 
* at the spots where the navigation is most difficult, the inner 
assage will be far preferable to the other; indeed, even now 
it is difficult to say, which route (of the two Straits’ passages) 
‘is most to be recommended, experience alone can clear up 
‘ this point.” 

Utrum horum mavis accipe. There are two passages, either 
of which may be navigated by competent seamen without any 
fear of dangerous collisions. It has been already established 
that the Singapore and Torres Straits route is the cheapest, the 
most expeditious, and the one which enjoys the greatest facili- 
ties for coaling. Let any one look at the map, draw a line 
from Panama to New Zealand on the one side, and on the other 
» regard the different places in the East with which, by means 

of the Singapore route, Australia will be brought into com- 
munication; and judge whether the former or the latter pre- 
sents the greater extrinsic advantages. It is no small matter, 
it appears to us, that Australia should be brought into imme- 
diate communication with India, China, and the Malay islands. 
To bring Australia nearer to our Indian presidencies would 
alone be no common achievement. We have a very strong 
opinion upon this point ourselves; but before we express it, 
let us cite the testimony of two distant writers—the one in 
London, the other in Sydney. “ An annual importation from 
the East,” says an editorial writer in the Morning Herald, “ of 
retired officers, civil and military, with their wives, their 
< children, and their pensions, would go far to neutralise the 
« ill effects now resulting to the colonies from the reception 
<“ of the work-house sweepings which are sent them from 
‘the West. It is hard to persuade men of birth and educa~ 
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tion in this country to transfer themselves, either with capital 
‘ or without it, to those distant settlements; but the ready- 
< made exile of India, who has no ties to sever, no prejudices and 
< predilections to struggle against—who, perhaps, has found, ” 
‘ after a brief furlough trial, home distasteful to him, and has® 
‘ returned to India disgusted with the formalities and frugali- 
‘ ties of English life—will not unwillingly betake himself to 
< those broad fields of enterprise, and secure for himself and his 
‘ children after him the competence which is denied to him in 
“ a country, where every man painfully jostles his neighbour, = 
< where land is scarce, food is dear, employment difficult toob- © 
€ tain, and success so rare a thing that it only proves the great 
rule of universal failure. To accomplish this great end of 
attracting to the shores of Australia the very best class of 
‘ colonists, we believe that we have only to establish regular 
‘ steam communication between India and those settlements. 
< The extension of the Singapore route, by means of the Penin- 
‘ sular and Oriental Company’s steamers, will consummate 
£ 
`. 


kal 


A 


this addition to the other great benefits it will confer on 

the colonies.” The writer is here putting the case of the 
Australian colonies, and demonstrates the advantages which 
Australia will derive from rapid communication with India, 
rather than the blessings which will be conferred on British 
India by a closer connexion with the Australian colonies. 
The Sydney writer, on the other hand, Mr. Bogue, puts the 
case of the Anglo-Indian resident—*“ Government, as well as 
the East India Company,” he observes, * are now becoming 
alive to the enormous expense entailed by death and loss of 
services from bad health produced by the climate of Indiay 
among their servants both civil and military. The extra ex- 
penditure required to keep up their large establishments can 
scarcely be calculated—establishments which are large in pro- 
portion to the enervating effects of the climate. It is a well- 
known fact that many valuable public servants of the Com- 
pany die every year, from their pecuniary circumstances 
being such as to prevent them incurring the very heavy cost 
and loss of pay, attending the return for a period to their na- 
tive land ; they are thereby deprived of the only chance left 
for renovating their shattered constitutions. But it has been 
argued with much truth and humanity, that if there was a 
quick and regular communication with the Australian colo- 
nies, it would be of the first importance to the officers and 
servants of the Indian Government, as the climate of Aus- 
tralia has been pronounced by medical men, and indeed expe- 
rience has already confirmed the fact, to be of that peculiar — 
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« salubrity required to restore to convalescence those who have 
< lost their health under the sultry sun of tropical India. It 
‘is also understood that there is an increasing desire on the 
< part of the people residing in the East Indies to visit Austra- 
lia ; but communication has been so very irregular that num- 
< bers are deterred. Many of our influential settlers are gentle- 
€ men, who have paid the colony a visit, and, liking the climate and 
< country, have sold out and become permanent residents.” 
Mr. Bogue then speaks more in detail of the difficulties ex- 
_ perienced by residents in India, China and the Straits, who are 
anxious to obtain passages to Australia; and quotes the evidence 
of several witnesses taken before the Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, appointed early in 
1846, to enquireinto and report upon the several proposed routes. 
«© When the writer was at Hong-kong,” he says, * in 1846, he 
< met several gentlemen from Calcutta and other parts of 
India, who had come there in search of a conveyance to those 
colonies. ‘Such is the difficulty of procuring a passage from 
India to this quarter of the world, that Captain Arbuthnot 
Dallas, H. E. I. C. S., in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, observes, that he was seven months in getting here 
from Calcutta. £1 went by Singapore and China first; I 
was obliged to waitin China a month before I could get a 
passage for Manilla,and after I arrived at Manilla I had to 
wait another month before I could get a passage to Sydney.’ 
—Mr. Alexander Campbell, a merchant of this city, engaged 
in the trade with India, in his evidence observes—’ I have 
known parties who have been compelled to wait for months, 
and have then had to come by way of Mauritius, Singapore, 
or the Cape; as an instance, I may mention, that about the 
time I left Calcutta for England, in January, 1845, a gentleman 
being desirous of visiting this colony, and failing any direct 
opportunity, was obliged to proceed in a vessel to the Cape, and 
from thence to Hobart Town and Sydney. Inthe mean time 
I went to England by steam, made the cirenit of England 
and Scotland, returned to this colony, having had a passage 
of four months out, and was only a little more than two 
months behind him. I could mention many instances where 
parties had been six or seven months on the passage from 
India.” 
Six or seven months between Calcutta and Sydney—whilst 
some of our last received English journals contain the following 
pregnant paragraph : “ SHORT TRIP TO INDIA AND BACK. 
€ Lieut. R. Maxie Taylor, of her Majesty’s 25th Regiment, em- 
* barked on board one of the Oriental and Peninsular Company’s 
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< Steamers on the 20th of October last, and after remaining 
* twelve days at Madras, reached Southampton by the same 
< steamer on the 25th of January.” A man may go to India, 
transact his business there, and return to England in half 
the time that it now takes him to make his way from India 
to Australia. $ 

The difficulties here spoken of are quite sufficient to deter 
Anglo-Indian invalids from proceeding to the Australian colo- 
nies. If steam-communication were established between Sin- 
gapore and Sydney, we might be pretty sure that every vessel 
would convey to the latter place some members of the Com- 
pany’s service seeking health in that salubrious climate. Many 
of these would, not improbably, return at a future period 
permanently to Australia, * with their wives, their families, 
and their pensions.” There are many amongst us, in the full 
vigour of their intellect and with unimpaired mental energies, 
whose physical constitution cannot bear up against the des- 
troying effects of an Indian climate ; but who in Europe, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or in one of the Australian colonies, might 
enjoy an amount of bodily health and vigour not inferior to 
that possessed by their countrymen who have never rested be- 
neath a tropical sun. A portion of these would make excel- 
lent settlers ; accustomed to rough it during long and hazard- 
ous campaigns, and never, even in intervals of peaceful repose 
in cantonments, habituated.to the enjoyment of many of the 
luxuries and refinements of civilized life; contented at all times 
with somewhat rude accommodation, and never wanting in 
fertility of resource, they would soon accommodate themselves 
to the ways of bush life, and make their way as independent 
colonists. Others, trained to habits of business, would make ex- 
cellent public servants and members of Government, and 
might find much honorable and profitable employment at the 
different Australian presidencies. The more the principle of 
self-government is acknowledged, the better chance will there 
be for our Indian employés. They will not then have home 
jobbery to contend against ; but may take their stand upon 
their individual qualifications. The time, too,is not far distant 
when the defence of the colonies will be entrusted to the colo- 
nists themselves. If we are not much mistaken, this, in due 
course, will open out a field of military employment to our 
retired officers, and to their sons after them. Unite India with 
Australia by a bridge of steamers, and we shall soon see men 
who have distinguished themselves in the one country betak- 
ing themselves to the other. England is not the place for our 
retired oflicers. A very few obtain employment there—so few, 
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indeed, that the names of those who"are in Government or 
any kind of recognised employment at home would not occupy 
more than a line or two of this journal. But hundreds retire 
to England with a quarter of a century or more of good work 
in them. ‘They are not “ used up.” Many, indeed, are full 
of inte}lectual energy, and, revived by residence in the bracing 
climate of the West, are in better working condition than ever. 
Tt is lamentable to think of the waste of administrative talent 
and experience, which is the necessary result of the translat- 
ing every year of so many able Company’s servants from 
Indian to English soil—from a life of business to one of utter 
inactivity. Even with a good income, the condition of the 
retired Company's servant is rarely an enviable one. With 
scanty means, and perhaps a large family to provide for, 
it is often little better than a state of painful endurance. 
England, we repeat, is not the place for him. What we said 
in a former article about the advantages of settling at the 
Cape will, "on the establishment of steam-communication be- 
tween Singapore and Sydney, be equally applicable to the 
case of the Australian colonies. There is, indeed, a wider and 
more diversified field of action; and whatever may be the 
cause of the phanomenon, it is undeniably apparent, that the 
South African colony is not progressing at the same rate 
as the group of Australian settlements. Let our #etired 
and retiring officers think of this matter. It is well wortha 
thought. The settlement of the steam-question cannot be 
much longer deferred. It wants but this to render the Aus- 
tralian colonies readily accessible to the Anglo-Indian invalid. 
Let no man visit these settlements on a brief furlough trip 
in search of health, without obtaining for himself all possible 
information relating to them, with especial regard to their 
eligibility, as places of permanent residence, after his time of 
service has expired, or the necessities of failing health compel 
him to tansplant himself toa milder climate. He will find, if we 
mistake not, in these colonies, employment for his children, 
employment for himself. We need not now enlarge upon the 
subject. It is one that we purpose to keep steadily before us. 
These few hints will suffice for the present. We have but 
dimly shadowed forth the benefits which will accrue to the 
two countries from the establishment of steam-communication 
between India and Australia. It would be difficult, we believe, 
to exaggerate them. 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 





Art. I.— Lives of the Lindsays ; or, A Memoir of the House of 
Crawford and Balcarres, by Lord Lindsay; to which are 
vdded Fx Aa > the Official Correspondence of Alex- 
ander, Sixth tart of Balcarres, during the Maroon War; 
together with personal narratives by his brothers, the Hon. 
Robert, Colin, James, John and Hugh Lindsay, and by his 
sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 vols. London. Murray. 1349. 


THESE volumes were written, printed, and reviewed by one 
influential periodical, so long ago, that, althoughgthey were 
only published last year, they have already a flavour of anti- 
quity about them. We do not address ourselves to their 
consideration with less relish for that. It may be doubted 
whether the work, being bulky and costly, has found its way 
into extensive circulation in this part of the world. A large 
proportion of our readers are probably unacquainted with its 
contenf®. And it is just one of those lively, gossiping, anec- 
dotical books, which the Indian reviewer, who is compelled 
(for the most part) to base his articles on somewhat weighty 
reports and solid parliamentary papers, seizes with avidity in 
the expectation of discovering, in its contents, some lighter mat- 
ter, wherewith to enliven the learned dulness of his pages. 

The Lives of the Lindsays is a book abounding in incident, 
and overflowing with personal anecdote. ‘The greater part of 
the work lies far away beyond our reach. We have nothing to 
do with the home-staying Lindsays. It is permitted to us only 
to gossip with those who have qualified for the Oriental. We = 
have fortunately, in the first line, a civilian and two soldiers on ~ 
our list—to say nothing of a ship-captain, who, in due time, be- 
came a member of the Court of Directors; and some distant 
cousins whom, perhaps, we may leave to themselves. Robert 
Lindsay went out to India as a writer; James and John fought 
against Tippú. Their own narratives are contained in the 
third volume of the Lives of the Lindsays, and some incident- 
al notices of them may be collected from the preceding volume. 
We are not quite sure that, in every instance, these different 
narratiyes completely harmonize; but we must not expect too 
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= much from senile garrulity. It is something, when the talk of 
old people about themselves and their families is never by any 
means dud. 


The family of the Lindsays, with which we have to do, is 


that of James, Earl of Balecarres, who commenced the family 
memoirs. Eleven children were born to the Earl. OF these, 
Lady Anne Lindsay, afterwards Lady Anne Barnard, the au- 
thoress of the touching ballad of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” was the 
eldest, the ablest, and the most interesting. For the liveliest 
portion of these volumes, we are indebted to her never-failing 
animal spirits, her pleasant humour, and her graphic style. 
After recording the event of her own birth, she says :—“ My 


father’s patience was happily rewarded next year by the birth 
of a son and heir, my dear Cummerland ; a twelve-month 
after came my beloved Margaret ; Robert and Colin followed 
them as soon as possible; James, William, Charles, and John 
did not lag long behind; my dear little sister Elizabeth 
almost @losed the procession, though not entirely; Hugh, 


< though last, not least beloved, finishes my list.” Here was a 
family of eight sons and three daughters ; a wild and rebellious 
party, whom Lady Balcarres was obliged to keep under controul 
with a strong hand. Perhaps, there was a little too much of 
the “iron rule.” ‘‘ Odsfisbh, madam,” cried the Earl sometimes, 
when he found little misdemeanours punished as great crimes, 


ac 
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ou will break the spirits of my young troops. I will nd®have it 
so.” No fear of that. The young troops grew up with spirit 


enough for all purposes; Lady Anne never lost hers to the 
latest day of her life. The house was turned into a sort of 
Bastille; and there was a culprit sobbing in every closet. 
**O my Lady, my Lady,” cried little Robert from his dark 
prison, “‘ whip me and let me go, if you please.” “ Excellent 
Robert !"" exclaims Lady Anne—it is a touching apostrophe— 
“‘ let me be pardoned for a digression quite out of date; but 


can a better time ever arrive to prove how thoroughly good 
minds pardon severity arising from right meanings, when I 
mention that it is now, at the chateau of Balcarres, inhabited 
by Robert, who well remembers the closet of hisimprisonment, 
that our dear old mother, encompassed by her grand-children, 
derives from him and his excellent wife all the selaces of her 
extreme old age—eighty-five? It is wrong to tell this so soon; 
but I may die;—so it shall be told now.” 

We are now fairly introduced to Robert. We see him crying, 


as a baby, in the closet, and solacing his old mother, almost an 
old man himself. We must do something to fill up this interval 
of more than half-a-century. ‘ Robert and Colin,” writes Lady 
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Anne Barnard, * were light and shade to each other. Though 
we talk of them as children, their characters will do for life. 
Robert was less handsome than his younger brother, but his 
countenance had much of the Jon ami in it. He possessed 
sound sense without quick abilities, kind attachments and bene- 
volence without parade, bluntness and sweetness, with a natural 
mercantile genius for improving the two-pence per week, which 
was allowed him for his menus plaisirs ; but, when improved, 
it was at any body’s service, who needed it more than him- 
‘ self. Colin, on the other hand, had an elegant person and 
accomplished mind; he had oratory, dignity, and prodiga- 
lity. Robert bought a knife for six-pence, used it for three 
months, and sold it to Colin for a shilling:—Colin discovered 
this, and complained of his brother in terms so judicious and 
pathetic, that the whole family pronounced that Robert must 
be a merchant, and Colin my Lord Chancellor. Robert was 
forthwith destined to go to India, as a writer to the Company, 
‘ and Colin was bred to the Bar. ‘Tis by trifles such as this, 
that the destinies of: mankind are generally decided.” 
Colin, however, entered the army, became a soldier, and a 
good one too; and died a general officer. As for Robert, it 
does not appear, from his own account of the matter, that he 
was forthwith destined for India on the strength of the mer- 
cantile transaction above recorded, and the premature develop- 
ment f commercial cleverness that it indicated. He seems 
rather to have been designed for an European mercantile career. 
At least, at the age of fourteen, he was carried off to Cadiz by 
a maternal uncle, and there settled for a time in a mercantile 
house—from which he was removed to another commercial 
establishment at Xeres; under the superintendence of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir James) Duff, a cousin of the Lindsays, “ with direc- 
* tions to have him improved in the Spanish language.without 
‘ delay.” To accomplish this, he was entrusted to the tutorship 
of some Franciscan monks, who treated him very kindly, and | 
tried hard to convert him to Papacy. “ Had I remained much ~ 
‘longer there,’ says Robert Lindsay, “they might have suc- 
< ceeded. Fortunately, in four months, I was recalled to Cadiz, 
‘ where the gaieties of the town soon made me forget the mys- 
teries of the convent.” 
Some months had passed away, and young Robert had “ nearly 
made up his mind to continue in the house, when a circum- 
‘< stance occurred to change his destination to a distant part of — 
‘ the globe.” What this circumstance was, we are not in- 
formed. The distant part of the globe, however, was Bengal. 
In the spring of the year 1772, Robert Lindsay embarked for 
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Calcutta on board the Prince of Wales, East Indiaman— 
“ commanded by Captain Court, a peppery Welchman with 
* only one arm; the other he had lost in a duel with one of his 
* passengers, on a former voyage, regarding a young lady to 
* whom they were both attached.” The first move of the young 
writer was an excellent one. In these times, the boy-civilian goes 
on board, witha capital cabin on the upper-deck, secured for him 
by Messrs. Grindlay or Barber, and elaborately fitted up by May- 
nard or Silver. He has not to struggle for a*place, or to rub 
shoulders with his associates. His patrician sensibilities are 
not disturbed by any dread of gregarious publicity. He enjoys 
the privacy of his twelve-feet-by ten. It is his castle; his 
domain. He is “ like a star, and dwells apart.” He can shed 
tears or disgorge his dinner in absolute exclusiveness—may 
write sonnets to Albion, practise on the flute, study Hindústáni, 
or revel in the midshipman’s holiday of overhauling his kit, 
without an intrusive eye to mark his doings or interrupt his 
meditations. Three-quarters-of-a-century ago, a very different 
state of things obtained on board our Indiamen. The young 
writers and cadets had to fight for their berths in the steerage. 
First come, first served. Ever with his eye to the main chance, 
Robert Lindsay determined to be first in the field. Whilst 
the other young men were staring about them, he quietly slip- 
ped below decks with a piece of chalk in his hand, selected the 
best berth in the writers’ quarters, and wrote his name upon it. 
The other passengers remonstrated, and proposed to draw lots; 
but possession was nine points of the law; and Robert Lindsay 
kept his berth throughout his voyage, which was a slow and 
not a very pleasant one. The passengers were badly fed; aud 
there was a pack of hounds on board, who drank the water, and 
nearly brought on a mutiny. When the party disembarked, 
the chief officer told them that they ‘‘ would stow away better 
homeward bound,”—‘“‘and too truly,” adds Robert Lindsay, “‘ was 
< this verified ; for, upon embarking for Europe eighteen years 
‘ afterwards, and on looking over the melancholy list, I could only 
« trace the names of five of my fellow-passengers4n existence.” 

Robert Lindsay “landed in Calcutta, in September 1772, 
‘ in perfect health,” and was soon appointed to do duty in the 
Accountant-General's office. Warren Hastings was Governor- 
General. “ He was beloved and respected,” says Mr. Lindsay, 
“ by Natives as well as Europeans ;’ and this is the testimony 
of one who belonged to the ranks of the enemy. “I had resided 
‘ for nearly two years in Sir John Clavering’s society ; I was 
« therefore marked as a party-man, and passed over in the general 
‘ promotion.” The Provincial Council system was then in force; 
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and Robert Lindsay was before long appointed to a situation 
under the Dacca Council. Whilst thus employed, he cast 
his eyes longingly on Sylhet, and determined to make a bold 
move to get the management of the province into his hands. 
We will tell the story in the narrator's own words :— . 


This district had for some years fallen under the superintendence of 
the Dacca Council: and, two years previous to my appointment, my friend, 
Mr. W. Holland, as one of the members of that Council, had been deputed 
to effect a settlement with the Sylhet landholders, with power to cess with 
revenue, orlevy arent from those lands held on military tenure. Such 
a transaction is seldom accomplished without much diffculty. 

Mr. Holland having finished his business in that troublesome settle- 
ment, returned to Dacca, and presented bis rent-roll to the Council, 
amounting to no less than £25,000 per annum; but said at the same time, 
that they were a most turbulent people, and that it would require much 
trouble to realize it. The other members held the settlement in derision. 
My intimacy with Mr. Holland continued to increase. He was a man 
of high honour and principle, possessing a considerable fortune, which he 
inherited from his father. In a confidential conversation with me, he 
regretted that his health did not permit him to return to Sylhet, to complete 
the work he had so —— one commenced. ‘ I am sensible,” said he, 
“it will prove an arduous undertaking; and none but a man possessed of a 
sound constitution, with great energy and determination, is fit for it." TI 
thought for some time, and, turning quickly round, I said, “I know a 
mau who will suit you exactly.” “ And where is he to be found?” said 
Mr. Holland. I answered, “I am the man!” Upon which, my friend threw 
himself back in his chair, and, with a loud laugh, replied, “ Lindsay! you 
are the most impudent fellow alive! Our establishment is more than 
twenty in number, eighteen of whom would jump at the appointment; 
and here are you, the youngest of the whole, aspiring to it yourself” 
“And can you blame me, my friend,” said I, “ for looking to the top of 
the tree?” “ By no means,” said he; “ but how can the thing be accom- 
plished?” “The thing is difficult I allow; but, with such a friend as you, 
much may be effected; may I look for your support at a future day, should 
I be proposed by the other members in Council?” “ You shall have it,” 
said he. All I then asked was, that be should not retire until I saw a 
little daylight in the business, and that, in the meanwhile, our conversa- 
tion should remain a secret; to this he willingly consented. 

I had now taken my ground, having left a favourable impression on Mr. 
Holland; and I well knew the high opinion the other members of the 
Council had of his judgment; but to advance farther, without carefully 
probing my way, was dangerous. 

* * * * * * 

Among the numerous articles of commerce, carried on in the interior 
of the Dacca district, salt is not the least considerable; it is manufactured 
by the agents df Government on the sea-coast, and preserved as a monopoly 
for the benefit of the Company. At certain periods, it is brought up in large 
boats to Dacca, and there exposed to public sale. My commercial education 
at Cadiz was now beginning to show itself of use tome. In the mode 
of exposing the lots to sale, I could perceive no small intrigue was carry- 
ing on; for I saw that the natives had not that free access to the public 
sale, to which they were entitled, and that the lots fell, as they were put 
up, to the dependants of the members in Council, who, by this means, gained 
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to themselves a considerable advantage. A fair opportunity, I thought, 
now occurred, of bettering myself without injury to the public; I therefore 
conversed with a wealthy native on the subject, who fully entered into my 
views and pro to advance me a large sum of money upon a mutual con- 
cern, provided I would ap as the ostensible person. I, in consequence, 

ared at the next sale, and became a purchaser of salt to the extent 
of £20,000: and the lation turned out so well, as fully to enable me 
to pay off all the debt had contracted during my long residence in Cal- 
cutta, and to place a few thousand rupees in my pocket. Nor was this the 
only advantage I gained by my well-timed energy. The system I had 
introduced was not altogether approved of by some of the members of 
the Council, as militating against certain rules they had laid down: and 
this, [ have reason to think, soon after facilitated my removal far from 
Dacca. A happier man could not exist than I was at that period, clear 
of the world, with a lesson of experience. 

My friend, Mr. Holland, soon after informed me, that he had made up 
his mind not to return to Sylbet. I, then, for the first time, went to m 
friend, Mr. Rous, our resident, and laid my views before him, as to succeed- 
ing Mr. Holland in his appointment. He answered coolly, that he should 
be happy to forward my views, but that he saw little prospect of my 

bene the youngest member in the settlement. I owned the diffi- 


ecess, 
ATS was great, but said, “ should my name be proposed in Council by the : 
opposite party, I hope it may meet with your concurrenge. ” To which he a 
cheerfully consen _ Thus were two members gained; I had only to look 
for a third to obtain a majority, and I addressed myself to John Shakespear, 


who had, at that time, the lead in Council. I found that gentleman well ~ 


inclined to serve me; and he promised his support, under the stipulation — 


that [ would provide for two of his dependants :—that I, of course, agreed to: 


and this same gentleman proposed my name next day in Council to succeed — 
Mr. Holland, who resigned. This was unanimously agreed to: butit had 
— 


the effect of creating much discontent among the junior servants of tho 
settlement, who were all my seniors, none of whom had the least idea of 
my looking up to an appointment so far above my standing in the service : 
and they] determined among themselves to counteract it, as will appear 


in the sequel. ia 


We shall continue to let Robert Lindsay tell his own story. 
Here he describes the mode in which the revenue was collected :— 


I have now to describe the manner in which we received the rents from ` 
the country, and afterwards remitted them to Dacca. The actual collection ~ : 
amounted to 250,000 rupees. Itis here natural to ask, how many cowries 
go toa rupee? T give you a distinct answer :—four cowries make one gun- 
da ; twenty gundas make one pun ; sixteen puns make one cawn (kahuan,) 
and four cawns one rupee, Thus, when multiplied together, you will find 
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exclusive of depredation on the passage down. Until my appointne 
to Sylhet, it had been the inyarinble practice to count over the wht 
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balance in the Treasury previous to embarkation ; but I was determin 
pa 


to shorten the process, and receive the shells by weight. The blac 
treasurer (who was a sagacious man) assured me it was impossible; with 
the high tone of authority, I told him, “ my orders must be obeyed -—a 
low bow was the consequence: the measure was filled, and I felt proud at 
my wisdom. I was absent for a few minutes, when, returning, I found the 
cowries just weighed had become one-third heavier without apparent - 
son,—the old treasurer betraying at the same time a sarcastic smile. 
“« What is the cause of this, Kazanchy ?” “ Nothing, Sir, but a little sand, 
which will turn the scale at any time.” “ You are right, my friend; but it 
is my turn next: we will now receive them by a given measure: to tbis 
there cannot possibly be an objection.” “ Allow your humble slave to 
suggest.” ‘‘ Suggest nothing! my will must be the law :"—the Kazanch 
again bowed his head. ‘The standard measure was accordingly made; an 
filled with much judgment, neither too high nor too low. An order was 
now made by the great man to pass into a law, fixing the diameter of the 
measure, when the old treasurer, stumbling as if by accident, across the 
apartment, and hitting the measure with his toe, the cowries subsided 
several inches, to his no small amusement. The old man’s advice was at 
last resorted to,—that the cowries should in future be received in baskets, 
made to contain a certain given quantity, and five baskets in each hundred 
to be counted, so as to form an average: and it was wonderful with what 
ease and nicety the business was conducted afterwards. Of cowries I had, in 
my official capacity as resident, to receive from the zemindars (landholders) 
annually to the amount of £25,000; and, as I have — said, it was the 
custom to send the wholeof these cowries to Dacca, where they were exposed 
to public sale ; but this practice, as will soom appear, was done away. 

But all the merchant was strong in Robert Lindsay ; and 
he had not been long in Sylhet, before he began to cast about 
him for the means of realizing a fortune by trading in the 
produce of the district. “ My pay, as resident,” he said, * did 
< not exceed £500 per annum, so that fortune could only be 
‘ acquired by my own industry.” But how was he to carry on 
extensive speculations without capital? There was no Union 
Bank in Sylhet. The want of capital was a sad drawback to one 
of Robert's enterprizing nature; and he began to think how he 
could obviate the difficulty. At last he hit upon a device :— — 

But in order to set the various plans a-going, which were floating before 
me, one thing was wanting—ready money. The fickle goddess, however, 


baving now taken me by the hand, soon furnished me with the means of 
accomplishing my wishes, in a manner the most satisfactory and the most 


unexpected. i i 5 
Mr. Croftes, the Accountant-General, Wished to provide for a favourite 


black writer, who worked in his office. This man wasa shrewd intelligent 


fellow; and it*occurred to him that a considerable profit might be made 


from the cowries under good management, provided a favourable contract 


could be made with Government. Mr, Croftes therefore delivered in to the 


Supreme Board, on behalf of his friend, an offer to purchase the whole of — 
d at Sylhet in the shape of revenue at a certain given 


price, the money pa ‘able two years after delivery. A copy of this offer 






the cowries collecte 
was sent me up officially by the Secretary, desiring my opinion whet yer the 


offer was adequate, or the reverse. 
> 
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I now felt myself under a considerable dilemma, as I saw I was on the 
point of becoming a cipher, dependent on a black man ; for it was evident 
that the person holding this contract would have an unbounded influence 
in the country, from the whole revenues centring in his hands. It became 
also a matter of the utmost delicacy, my attempting to give 1n a counter- 
proposal in my own name, more especially as the contract had never been 
publicly advertized ; but, as the future value of my situation depended on 
the result, I determined upon making a fair attempt to turn Mr. Lopez to 
good account. Witb this view, I told the Board, in my answer, that, 
having compared the offer, made by Mr. Lopez, with the actual sales made 
at Dacca for the last five years, [ could not help reporting the price offered 
not unfavourable ; at the same time, I considered it my duty to say that 
the proposed term of payment, suspended for two years, was quite unrea- 
sonable; and I concluded by saying, that if the Board were satisfied with the 
price, and saw no impropriety in my holding the contract for five years, I 
would tender them payment in six months after the delivery. The Ac- 
countant-General had previously recommended the offer made by Mr. Lopez 
so strenuously, that my offer could not with propriety be refused; and the 
contract of course fell to me. My friend, the Accountant-General, never 
forgave me for having thus outwitted bim in the transaction, and he care- 
fully awaited the conclusion of the contract, when, to prevent my interfer- 
ing with his views a second time, the contract was advertized to be made 
by public sale at Calcutta at a distant day. But Mr. Lopez met witha 
second disappointment: a black man was also in attendance; to him the 
contract was knocked down. 

I now had to address the Board once more on the same subject, informing 
them that the native contractor'was my own servant, but that, if any objec- 
tion was found to my holding the contract a second time, I would most 
cheerfully resign it; in reply, [ was informed by the Secretary, that they 
had no objection to me whatever. From this signal piece of good luck, 


and from the conspicuous advantage I derived from the great command of 


money to carry on my commercial pursuits, I have to date the origin of the 
fortune I acquired in the Company's service. 


This was worthy of the genius of the boy, who bought his 
‘knife for six-pence, and sold it to his brother fora shilling. It 
is nota bad specimen of the manner in which fortunes were 
realized, three-quarters-of-a-century ago. 

A variety of anecdotes, illustrative of Robert Lindsay's doings 
at Sylhet, are scattered over the narrative of his life. Here is 
a story of the sagacity of an elephant, which is worth quot- 
ing :— 

One day I was dining in a large company at Dacca. The conversation 
turned upon elephants. I was asked what food they chiefly lived upon, when 
ranging the forest. I said, the hill bambú ; and, when that was not to be 
had, branches of particular trees were broken off by them; to effect which 
they would frequently mount up with their fore-feet, and even pull the tree 
down, when it was of a moderate size. Upon this there was a general laugh. 
This nettled me. Turning to Mr. Pottinger (for such was the name of our 
landlord)—* Will you have the goodness to order out your elephant, and 
put the driver for half an hour under my orders ?” This was accordingly 
done; and the party, full twenty in number, descended to the green to quiz 
the traveller. 
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I selected a tree, which I knew the animal was fond of, and desired the 
keeper to conduct him to the bottom, and allow him to break off and eat 
one of the lower branches. Having done this, I directed the driver to 
make him mount up with his fore-feet; the man, who was an inhabitant of 
the low country, sat on the animal's neck, with his mouth open, not the 
least comprehending my meaning. Another long laugh from my convivial 
friends. “ Gentlemen,” said I, “the elephant has more sense than any of 
you.” T then ordered the driver to spur him in the neck with his hook; he 
did so, and the elephant raised his foot against the tree. “ Strike harder,” 
I cried; and be raised his other foot. ‘* Harder still !” he was now standin 
nearly perpendicular. ‘* Now coax him—now prick him gently !” the anr- 
mal now understood him perfectly ; he got the tree in motion, his body 
acting as a lever, working away until the roots were distinctly heard 
cracking ; he then threw his whole weight upon it, and came quietly 
down with it to the ground. The laugh was now on my side. The fact 
is, the inhabitants of Calcutta and the towns bordering on the coast are 
as little acquainted with the customs of the interior, as they are in 


England. 

This last sentence might have been written yesterday. The 
Cocknevism of the Ditchers is still a standing joke in the Mo- 
fussil. There is a profound conviction in some men’s minds 
that we still mistake elephants for mosquitoes. Elephants 
were among the small articles of merchandise in which Robert 


Lindsay traded. à ; , 
We give the following anecdote, mainly because it embodies 


an honourable trait of native character :— 


I have often heard my countrymen impeach the honesty of the lower 
ranks of the natives of India. In order to counteract this impression, L p 
take this opportunity of relating a fact, which can hardly be instanced in 
more civilized society. I never had from Government a contract by which 
I could dispose of my numerous elephants to advantage ; I therefore sent 
off annually from Sylbet from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, divided _ 
into four distinct flocks, or caravans. They were put under charge of the 
common peon, or menial of the lowest description, with directions to sell 
them, wherever a market could be found, at Delhi, Seringapatam, Hydrabad, 
or Paunah. ‘These people were often absent eighteen months. On one 
occasion, my servant Manú (already mentioned), after a twelve-month’s 
absence, returned all covered with dust, and in appearance most roiserable ; 
he unfolded his girdle, and produced a scrap of paper of small dimensions, 
which proved to be a banker's bill, amounting to three or four thousand 
pounds :—his own pay was thirty shillings sterling per month. I had no 
security whatever hut my experience of his integrity ; he might have gone off 
with the money if he pleased. But I never felt or shewed the smallest 
distrust; and they always returned with bills to the full amount. When 


I left India, Mama was still absent on one of these excursions: but he de- 


livered to my agents as faithful an account of the produce, as he would have 

done to myself. Can stronger proof of honesty be given than what I have 

now related ? I certainly was most fortunate in all my menial servants, 

having seldom or never changed them during a residence of eighteen years. 

But I must acknowledge I give the preference to the Hindu rather than — 

to the Muhammadan. SNEG 
G G 
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Ship-building was also one of the civilian’s mercantile pur- 
suits ; but less in the way of independent speculation, than as 
the means of affording facilities for the conveyance of his pro- 
duce to the coast. Several anecdotes are told, relating to the 
result of these experiments. The last of them we subjoin :— 


T find I have still one aquatic adventure more to mention, in which a 
friend happened to have a concern. There chanced, at the close of the 
shipping concern, to be an overgrown lime-boat, or lighter, lying in the 
Sylbet river. A certain Captain Taylor, evidently not a little mad, had 
long petitioned me for employment without effect At last, he urged me 
to put a deck on the lime-boat, and proposed to run her down before the 
wind to Madras. This I agreed to, upon the condition that the vessel, on 
her arrival, should be sold as fire-wood. Captain Taylor made out his 
voyage most successfully ; but, instead of breaking her up, as proposed, he 
changed the name of the “ Golumpus” to “ Prince illiam,” bestowed 
abundance of yellow ochre on her sides, and advertised her in the public 
papers, “ For Bengal direct; for freight and passage apply to Captain 
Taylor.” My friend, Jobn Carstairs, had just arrived from England, and, 
reading the advertisement, the only question he asked was, “ Who is your 
owner?” Taylor answered, “ The Hon. Robert Lindsay ;” and Carstairs 
embarked next day with a fair wind. 

It blew a gentle breeze, not more than three knots, when the ship 
broached to; all was soon put to rights. But this occurred again more 
than once. “ What is the meaning of this, Captain Taylor?” asked my 
friend. The Captain coolly replied, “ How can it be otherwise, Sir? the 
yessel has no keel; her bottom is as flat as a pan-cake ; and she is no 
better than a dung-barge!” Carstairs, after studying the features of the 

, remained silent, trusting to Providence for the result. Most fortu- 
nately the weather continued fine, and the wind favourable ;—the smallest 
— —— popie nave sony them all to the bottom. N 

must conclude the history of my ships by quoting a paragra 
one of the last letters I received from ay oras in Batcal — — 
Stand, my dear Robert, that you are a great ship-builder; your talents in 
this line [ do not dispute; bit I have one favour to ask of you, which is 
that you will not come home in one of your own building :”—and I impli- 


citly followed her advice, 

-~ Well done, Lady Balcarres! This touch of quiet satire is in- 
imitable. 

Robert Lindsay figures in all kinds of capacities. Before 

long we find him organising and commanding a local corps. 
Whether he made anything by it, does not appear; but he saw 
some service; put down several disturbances; and seems al- 
together to have behaved with great gallantry and address. 
‘His life was more than once in danger from tlre treachery of 
his enemies. Here is an anecdote, which, coupled with other 
— demonstrates the unsettled state of the frontier in those 
days :— 

_ My friend, Robert Hamilton (a captain in 

of the same name, formerly Mir oe oa aT, ORO —— * 
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visit, We were sitting together 
my servant informed me that 
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dinner, which had just come in, when 
fakir, or mendicant priest, — 
speak with me on urgent business. Although the hour was unseas i ae 
I desired him to be admitted. I wassitting atthe top of the table, Hamil- 
ton at the bottom, next the door ;—the priest entered, and stood immediate- 
ly behind him. He began his story by informing me that he had been rob- 
bed on entering the province, and that, being plundered of all he ssed 

he looked to me for redress. There was an irritation in bis manner and a 
wildness in his eye; and his right band rested in the cummerbund, or cloth è 
which encircled his body. His appearance alarmed me; therefore, without 
changing my voice or manner, I said, “ Hamilton! slip behind that man, 

and knock him down :” he hesitated—** obey my orders!" Hamilton was 

a strong man, and, rising up, with a blow from behind laid the S 
prostrate ; but in the act of falling, he aimed a blow at Hamilton wi his 
poniard, which he had held concealed; and, finding he had missed bis aim, 
immediately buried the steel in his own breast. ə priest fainted from 

loss of blood :—when, having recovered from his swoon, I asked him what 

his motive was for this atrocious act, his answer was that of a madman, 
“that he was a messenger from God, sent to put to death the unbelievers.” 

My suspicions were thus fully verified, and, had I not acted as I did, 

must have fallen a sacrifice. — 


In one affray, during the season of the Mohurrum, Robert 
Lindsay shot the leader of the insurgents—‘“‘a priest of con- 
siderable rank”—at the head of his men. Many years after- 
wards, in England, he was reminded of the circumstance in & 
curious manner :— a 


Before I quit the subject of the foregoing affray, I must return to the 
death of the high priest, and the old man lying wounded at my feet up 
the top of the hill—it being connected with the following singular o 
rence. In my domestic circle, long after my return to this country, 
more than once told the story relative to the death of the high Sk. 
I was listened to with interest, but was evidently allowed the latituda 
of a traveller ;—when, more than twenty years afterwards, my veracity 
was fully confirmed in the presence of my whole family. In taking m 
usual morning's ride along the coast, I passed the door of our clergyman, 
my worthy friend, Mr. Small. There perceived a man standing dressed 
in full Eastern costume, with turban, mustachios, trowsers, girdle, and 
sandals. To his evident astonishment, I accosted him in his own lan-~ 
guage, —“ Where were you born?” ‘In Calcutta.” “* Jae baat—it is a - 
lie,” said I; “ your accent betrays you; you must belong to a different ps 
of the country.” * You are right, Sir,” he replied, “ but how ¢ d 
to be cross-questioned in a foreign land ?” ith a salaam to the 
he asked my name, and where I lived. I pointed to the house on. 




























and desired him to call upon me next morning. è SA a 
He came accordingly, and my numerous family were all present ato weon- — 
versation in the Hinddstaui language. I first asked his name, ““ Syed-ull * 


he answered. ‘ How came you to tell me a lie, the first question I eve 
asked you?” “ You took me by surprise, Sir, by addressing me in my own 
language. The fact is, I was born at a place called Sylhet, in the kingdom of — 
Bengal, and camo here as servant to Mr. Small’s son, who was purser of 
ship. A gentleman of your name,” he continued, “ was well known ir 
country, andin London. I endeavoured to find him out, butin vain,—n 
could I trace him.” “Suppose,” said I, looking him full in the face, “i l 
d — BESS S1 


b 
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I am the man?” He started back with horror in his countenance, “ What, 
did you kill the Pir Zada?” (the son of the high priest). “ Yes,” I replied, 
«T did; he attacked me sword in hand, and fell a victim to his own rash- 
ness.” Syed-ullab immediately recovered his composure. When I asked 
him, what was the opinion of the people on that subject, he answered, 
“ Some approved your conduct; others disapproved ;” and, putting his hand 
on bis breast, with a slight inclination, said, * I was buta boy.” “ Where 
were you during thefray, Syed-ullab ?” said I. **Onthe top ot the hill, near 
the houses :” and, with a harsher tone, he added “ you killed my father also.” 
«Was he an old man, Syed-ullah ?” <‘ Yes” ‘ Your father was not 
killed in action ; I saved his life myself:—am I right or wrong?” He 
said, “ You are right; he was severely wounded, and died in consequence 
some months afterwards.” 
Syed-ullah confirmed, in broken English, my former details on the subject. 
He would not allow that bis father was actually the slave of the high 

riest, but styled him his salt-eater, or dependant. He said that the Pir 
Bada and his two brothers fell in the affray, with several others of their 
adherents, but would give no account how the disturbances originated, 
further than that the country was at that moment in a conyulsed state. 
He, afterwards, at the desire of the ladies, entered into a minute detail of 
the history of his country, stating, in every instance, things as he wished 
them to appear, not as they actually were. He was asked what was his 

articular talent? to which he replied, that he had been long famed for 
ae the best curry in the world, and that he always carried about 
with him part of the ingredients. He was desired to return next day, when 
the other materials should be provided. 

The following morning the family governess appeared as usual at break- 
“fast; her manners were embarrassed, and she evidently wished to communi- 
“g cate something of importance. “ I am sensible,” said she, * that no atten- 

tion Should be paid to dreams, but,” bursting into tears, ‘‘ when a scene is 
_ represented in such dreadful colours as it occurred to me last night, I should 
be more than culpable if I did not do everything in my power to avert 
the calamity, with which the whole family is threatened. I dreamt, Mrs. 
Lindsay, that a black man came from the extremity of the East, and 
_ poisoned Mr. Lindsay and his whole family; and I beg and entreat, as 
you value your lives and happiness, that the curry may not be put on the 

— — N or the consequences may be dreadful !” 
as In spite of this good lady's advice, Syed-ullah attended at the proper 
' bour, and prepared a curry to suit my palate, when, just before dinner, 
k an audience was demanded by Mrs. Lawson, the old house-keeper in the 
~- next room; when, with much agitation, she said, ** You know, Madam, £ 
~ am not apt to be troublesome about trifles, but I think it my duty to mention 
p3 “that I narrowly watched the dressing of this curry, and not in one single 
instance could I trace the man tasting the dish himself. «e I told him he 
rely had not put in sufficient salt; but no—no—he knows too well what 
is about; therefore pray, Ma'am, prevent Mr. Lindsay from eating this 


“Py 


cul The same remonstrance was re-echoed Mf my whole family :— 
never was a dish better dressed, and never did make Aa more hearty 
dinner. 


_ I was well aware of Syed-ullah’s reasons for not tasting the curry. The 
fowls, of which it was composed, were killed by the cook: had he drawn 
the blood, aud said the push pra er, he would have had no scruples. And 
thus finishes the story of Syed-ullah and the Pir Zada. 


With one more of these ‘‘ Anecdotes of an Indian life,” we 
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must conclude our extracts from Robert Lindsay's narrative. — 
e t . E 

The following story might doubtless be capped from among the | 

records of the long engagements of modern times :— i 

During my absence a novel event had happened in our infant settle- 
ment. My assistant, , had taken to himselfa wife, the first 
European lady, who had appeared at Sylbet. The supertor charms of this 
fair one had long been the private topic of his conversation, and her minia- 
ture, suspended at his neck, pourtrayed a most lovely young creature. Her — 
appearance, most assuredly, made me betray symptoms of disappointment, 
as she was directly the reverse of her picture. The connection originated 
in an early school acquaintance, succeeded by a long correspondence, which 
was nourished into Platonic love of the most sentimental kind; and, when they 
met in India, it terminated in grievous disappointment on both sides; 
and to such an alarming height did their warfare arise, that [ thought it 
my duty to interfere in order to secure tothe fair lady the respect due to 
her sex; but in doing so, I only betrayed my own ignorance of mankind, 
and brought upon my shoulders, as may well be supposed, the resentment 
of both man and wife. This connection, however, soon drove the poor 
devil to his bottle, to which he soon after fell a victim. 

In 1789, having amassed a considerable fortune, Robert Lind- 
say returned to England. He had previously purchased an 
estate in the north. The history of the purchase is character- 
istic. A friend lent him some Scotch papers, in which he saw an 
advertisement, offering some estates for sale, and intimating that 
the purchase-money might remain in the hands of the buyer” — 
for a term of years. “It immediately struck me,” says Robert. > 
Lindsay,, “‘ that upon such favourable terms, I or any man might ~ — 
‘ become a landed proprietor. I, therefore, without a moments ~~ 
< delay, despatched a letter to my mother, vesting her with 
< full authority to purchase. This she accomplished with equal H, * 
< promptitude, purchasing, at that happy moment, the estate of 
€ Leuchars for £31,000, which, most assuredly, is now worth 
< double the money or more.” Fortunate Robert Lindsay ! -~ 
The six-pence had become a shilling again. * — —— 

And so we bave seen Robert Lindsay, in the words of the au-  * 
thor of the Lives, ‘‘assuming by turns (as circumstances e 
‘ sented occasion) the character of a soldier, magistrate, polit i 
‘ cal agent, fprmer, ornamental gardener, elephant catcher, © 
tiger-hunter, ship-builder, lime manufacturer, physician and - 
surgeon; triumphing over difficulties, and availing himself — ‘ 
of every honorable resource towards the realization of that | 
‘ affluence, which might enable him to return to his beloved — i 
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* Scotland:” and now we see “him returned—already a landed 
proprietor, and about to become a husband and father, He — 
married his cousin, Miss Dick of Prestonfield, “whom he had 
* marked for his own, when she was yet a child, before he wen * 


‘ to India.” The marriage was in every respect a happy one, a 
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“ contributed,” as Lord Lindsay writes, many descendants to the 
family pedigree. > 

There is a story told, regarding a brother of Mrs. Robert 
Lindsay—the present Sir Robert Keith Dick Cunningham, Bart, 
of Prestonfield—so honourable to all concerned, and so interest- 
ing in itself, that we are truly glad that it comes legitimately 
within our province to quote it :—*‘ Amidst the many cruel emo- 
tions,” says Lady Anne, “ that arose to Dundas, on an occasion 
« when men were proved, (his trial), I saw a pleasurable one 
< flow from his eyes in a flood of tears, which seemed to do him 
* good. A young man, the younger brother of my sister-in- 
< law, Mrs. Robert Lindsay, was sent, when quite a boy, to the 
* East Indies by Lord Melville, as a writer. His industry and 
* abilities gave hima little early prosperity; he heard of this 
* attack on Dundas; he venerated him; he knew, he was nota 
< man of fortune; he had made five thousand pounds, or more; 
< and in words the most affectionate and respectful, manly and 
< kind, he remitted to him an order for the money, should he 
‘ have occasion for it, to assist in defraying the heavy expense 
‘ he must be putto. It was a sweet letter, generous and prin- 
<“ cipled, such as any one of that excellent family would write 
“in similar circumstances. Dundas read it to me with an 
* exultation of satisfaction, together with his own reply. 


_ * *Thave never beheld a countenance but one,’ said he, ‘ that 


< did not feel this letter as it ought, when T read it,-and that 
< one was my daughter-in-law’s, before she knew I had refused 
‘it. “I hope,’ she said, ‘that, while my purse is full, you never 
< will receive aid from a stranger.’ I knew she spoke as she 


< felt. To find two such people at such a moment, is it not worth 


Li 


* a score of desertions? ” A 
A few words more about Robert Lindsay. Though the com- 


mercial spirit was so strong within him, he was truly a liberal 


and generous man. He settled an annuity on his mother; he 
contributed largely towards the disencumbering of the Balcarres 
estates; his house and his purse were always open to any mem- 
ber of his family; and many were they, who partook of his 
itality. Old Lady Balcarres, sitting in her easy chair, the 
e of that large family group, has a very venerable aspect ; 
and there is something very touching in the record of her last 
- days—so cheerful, so sunny, 8g Christian—as set forth by the 
graceful pen of Lady Anne Barnard. She lived to the age of 
Mitictveibres in Roberts house, believing at last that the patri- 
archal house of Balcarres was her own, and that Robert and 
his wife were her guests. “A portion of every day,” says Lady 
Anne Barnard, “ was spent. by them in her bedroom.” She 
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died at last in 1820. In 1886, Robert Lindsay followed her 
to the grave. He was in hiseighty-third year. “ The little birds 
‘ sang, and the blue sky bent over us,” writes Lord Lindsay, 
‘as we committed his honored remains to the kindred dust 
‘ of Balcarres—the Lindsays’ friend of many generations, the 
‘ venerable Bishop Low, performing the last offices.” A> 
Following Robert Lindsay's “ Anecdotes of an Indian Life,” 
we have “two narratives of the proceedings of the British 
Army under General Hector Munro and Colone®Baillie, and of 
the Battle of Conjeveram, September 10, 1780, in which the 
division under Colonel Baillie was either cut to pieces, or taken 
prisoners ;—by the Hon'ble James and Jobn Lindsay, 73rd High- 
landers.” We pass over these, to stop at the more interesting 
Journal of John Lindsay's imprisonment in Seringapatam, 
from the loth of September 1780, to the 17th April 1784. 
He was one of the few survivors of Baillie’s unfortunate de- 
tachment after the miserable affair of Conjeveram. His com- 
pany was cut to pieces, and he himself narrowly escaped bei 
trodden to death by the enemy's horse, or smothered by heaps 
of the dead and the dying. He had in his pocket a bag« 7 
taining two hundred pagodas; and it occurred to him that the 
treasure might be the means of saving his life :— sa J 





I therefore looked around me to observe the different countenances of ~ 
the horsemen, and, thinking that I had distinguished one, whose look was 
less ferocious than the rest, I pulled out my bag of pagodas, and beckoned * 
him to approach me; which he instantly did, put up his sword, and dis- — p. 
mounted. I immediately delivered him the bag; he seemed surp i 
and pleased at the magnitude of its contents, which gave me the most A 
sanguine expectations. After he had put it up, he demanded my accou — 
ments, which I instantly took off, and presented to him; I now thought ha 
would have gone no farther, but (one after the other) he strip od e 
of everything except my breeches and one-half of my shirt,—having torn 
the other to tie up my other shirts ina bundle. Though much c cerned è 
at being thus stripped naked, after the part I had acted towards — 






ow > 


however made no doubt but that he would grant me his protection, espe- 
cially when I saw him mount his horse; which he, however, had no sooner = 
done, than he drew his sabre, and, after giving me two or three wounds, _ bis 
instuntly rode off, leaving me stung with rage, and laying the blame’ upon SA 
myself, for having called him towards me. After some minutes, what with 7 
the loss of blood and the intense heat of the sun, I fainted away, fully * 
as 













convinced that I was expiring, and pleased to think my last moments 
so gentle. 

Roused from his insensibility by a dreadful pain in his shoul 
der-blade, he discovered that a pike, which had passed through 
the body of a dead man lying upon him, had pierced his o¥ 
flesh. A man of his company saw him, and called out to ask 
him, if he were dead. “Not yet, but near abont it,” was the 
unswer. Some French Hussars here came up; and, having 
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been pulled by the hair of his head out of the dense mass of 
humanity, in which he was so jammed as to be incapable of 
moving, they carried him to Lally. “ The French Commander,” 
says John Lindsay, “immediately came up to me, expressed his 
‘ concern at my situation, ordered my wounds to be bound up, 

‘ and placed me upon one of his elephants.” A French officer, 
named Le Roy, who had saved him from being cut down by 
Hyder's horse, gave him some soup,and a shirt and long-drawers, 
which he had ‘great want of, as his skin was one entire blister 
from the heat of the sun.” 

Here he gota glimpse of the redoubtable Hyder himself, in 

the exultation of victory. 

* I, at this moment,” writes Mr. Lindsay, “ had a distinct view 
of Hyder's army,—his infantry marching in the most regular | 
manner to English music, and his cavalry on the flanks. Hy- . 
der Ali himself was riding at the head of one of his battalions, : 
upon a small dun horse, and dressed in a blue silk jacket and 
ared turban. He came riding up to Lally, with whom he con- 
versed in the most familiar manner, and appeared vastly 
pleased, bursting out into fits of laughter.” 
xt day, Hyder sent orders that all the prisoners should be 
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~ Atthis instant the guards came in, and, in a thundering manner 
- > us before thew, like a flock of sheep, loading us with blow. ae SME 
_ wounds prevented us from walking fast. In this manner we were conducted 
before Hyder, who, after looking at us all, and taking down our names, dg- 
Cd sired us now to go to our quarters, and to eat, drink, sleep, and be h PPY 
This speech gave us all great comfort, and we were taken out of hi pre- 
sence. When I came out,a figure, covered all over with blood, came 
e. limping up to me, and called me by my name, which, from the voice, T soon | 
discovered was my old friend, David Baird; this was a most welcome 
— meetin both of us. : 
<- © His fortune had not been quite so good as mine, for he had been, like 
me, stripped, worse wounded, and had lain all the day and the following 
* ~ night on the field of battle—every horseman thinking him so badly wounded 
w that they would not be at the trouble of. conducting him into the camp; 
be had, however, made a shift to come in of himself, and now declared that 
the only pain he felt at that time was violent hunger. I informed him of 
WGdar's speech to us, which much pleased him. 


‘Towards the evening, Colonel Baillie and fifty-eight officers 
were collected together. The French officers subscribed 400 
pagodas for their use. On the 16th,the guards informed Baillie 
© that all the prisoners were to be sent away, except himself and 
= those next in rank to him. Of these Colonel Baillie kept 
P David Baird, Jobn Lindsay, and a few others. “ We were per- 
* mitted,” says Lindsay, “ to go and see the men of our company, 
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‘ to bid them farewell. When they saw that we w 
‘ plorable a situation as themselves, they burst int 
only hoped that the day would come, that woul 
ample revenge for our sufferings.” Shortly aft 
officers were put into a tent—the first shelter they 


of his old servants. “ As I was extremely ill,” he writes, 
“ gave him all my treasure, amounting to fifteen rupees, to 
care of for me; but the treacherous villain, as sgon as he ha 
got my all, left me, and I never saw him afterwards.” It was 
hard to say whether friends or enemies treated him worse. 
Another mortification was in store for him — i 


On the 28th, they, to our great joy, brought into our tent eight baskets 
of liquor, with a letter from a French correspondent of Baillie’s in Pondi- 
eherry, desiring that he would sign a receipt for the liquor, that he might 2% 
know if we got it ; therefore, upon pen and ink being brought, Baillie signed _ 
the receipt. Some time after, Kistuarow came, and asked, “if we liked 
wine ?” and upon our answering that we did, he ordered the ard to take 
the baskets away, saying that he would take care of it for us: but we never 
saw the wine afterwards. 

This behaviour, joined with our former treatment, made us almost des- 
perate ; and we determined to treat him ever afterwards with the Mes 
pointed contempt. Accordingly the next time he came, instead of ge 
up and saluting him in the servile manner we had hitherto done, 
still upon the ground, without taking the least notice of him. He th 
soon went away much displeased. We amused ourselves with the ide: 
treating him with the most mortifying contempt, and some days pla 
before we saw any thing more of him. . 
The next passage we have marked is more cheering. The 


é 


picture is not one unvarying surface of human depravity:— = 


At this time a sepoy of our guard came up to me, and, after stand Vo D 
by me for some minutes, told me that he would area’ me some medicina 
if I would take it. I told him that I would thankfully take an thing that 
he would give me, but that I had no money to pay him for it. Hi 
that he did not want any money from a prisoner, and then went aw 
a few minutes he came back, and brought with him three gree 
granates and a large bowlof sour milk; and, after mixing the frui 
hands in the milk, having previously mashed them into a bi 
stone, he desired me to drink it. In any other situation, [ would 
have refused to take such a medicine, but, as it was, I took it, and with © 
great loathing drank it off, it havirff a most dreadful taste. He then desired 
me to endeavour to sleep, which I did; and, in a few hours afterwards, I 
awakened much better, my fever having abated, and my flux was not nearh 
so severe ; and, fòr the first time since I left Arcot, I eat a little boiled rico, 
_ The next morning the sepoy came to see me, and was much rejoiced at see- 
ing me so much better. I told him that I owed him my life, and that. _ 
although I was poor here, I hed plenty of money in my own country, and 
that I would reward him for it, iP ever I returned. Lie then told me thai 

ə was not very rich himself, as his pay was only a pagoda and a half. 
month—and, at the same time, drew out his little purse, and offered me 
rupee. This generous behaviour, so different from what I had bi 
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rienced, drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked him for | nerosity, 
ut would not take his money. : 


This is on many accounts worth noting. It sets forth a cure 
for dysentery, with which we suspect the faculty is unacquainted. 
On the 6th of November, the party of wretched captives 
arrived opposite Seringapatam. They were ‘“ conducted through 
various windings and turnings into the middle of the fort, 
summoned before the Killadar, exposed to a fire of ridiculous 
qutstions from that worthy, and there consigned to their place 
of imprisonment. ‘‘ The house was ......, in the shape of an 
« oblong square, with high walls, from which projected inwards 
a single-tiled roof in the form of a shed, and open on all 
sides; and in the four angles of the house were four small 
rooms, or rather dungeons, without windows or the smallest 
portion of light. dn the centre of this building, there was an 
open space of a few yards for the air to come in, and on the 
outside a very high wall, built at the distance of ten yards, in 
order to make the place of our confinement more secure from 
* the least possibility of escape.” Into this place were the un- 
_ happy prisoners thrust. Their gaoler was a Havildar, named 
~ Möobet Khan. “ His appearance was the most villainous that 
could be conceived;” and his captives very soon discovered that 
“he was “‘ as bad as he looked.” 
= We now come to the record of the long and painful captivity. 
-~ Whe extracts which we have marked call for little comment. 
„In the following we catch a glimpse of 


THE PENALTIES AND RESOURCES OF PRISON LIFE. 


m On the 20th, the killadar came ina great hurry to our prison, with all 

his attendants, and, after calling us out of our berths, he sent in the guards 

to bring out every thing belonging to us. All our bundles were accordingly 

~ displayed before him; and he found that we had amongst us six knives 

3 IDA forks, and two razors, which, he said, were very improper things for pri- 

~ soners to have amongst them: and they were accordingly given to Mobet 

Khan, with orders to let us have them in the course of the day, but always 

to put them under the charge of the guard during the night. The razors, 

he said, might be allowed us once aweeck; but that two sepoys, with drawn 

swords, were to stand over us, while we were shaving, in order, as they said, 

to prevent us cutting our throats. Bix ooks were likewise found amongst 

ws, viz. the first volume of Smolictt’'s History of England, the third of 

66 the half of Johnson's Dictionary, a Prayer Book, and Mrs. Glass 
E; 5 


ae wa AA 


n the art of cookery. ‘These were seized in the same manner, but with 
particular injunctions to the guard, to deliver them out at sunrise, and to 
take them back at sunset, from the supposition that, with the assistance of 
books, in the night, Europeans could do a great deal of mischief, if left to 
themselves. Ourincrease of numbers made us fall upon various methods 

of exercising our geniuses in making little nick-nacks and necessary 
articles, in order to make our situation as comfortable as possible, so that 

w ingenuity being every day called into fresh exertions, and assisted 

_ by one another, every one in a short time was provided with a cot to sleep 
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upon, a table, and a stool. For my part, I wasa very bad carpenter, and — 
was accordingly assisted in that branch by one of my companions ; and, 
as I had become an exceedingly good tailor, and had now three shirt: 
and three pair of trousers, of my own making, I therefore made the 
clothes of those, who helped me in other respects. "S 


KEEPING THE NEW YEAR. 


January 1st, 1781.—As we had, some time past, been determined to 

the New Year as comfortably as our circumstances would permit, we h 
ever since the arrival of the Arni prisoners, been at great trouble and 
expence in fattening a bullock, which one of the gentlemen had purchased 
in the Carnatic, and which had been esia to make a good feast for us 
upon this day :—and it had been for a long time the most agreeable subject 
of our conversation, the excellent disbes that he would produce. We 
therefore told Mobet Khan in the evening that we wanted to kill him, and 
requested that he would bring the fakir to perform the usual ceremony ; 
but, instead of complying with our desire, he abused us in the most shame- 
ful manner, saying that we were a parcel of thieves, and that we had stolen 
the bullock from some of the Nabob’s villages upon the road. It wasin 
vain that we protested that we had purchased him in the Carnatic; be did 
not choose to believe us, but immediately sent to thegcutcherry, and made 
his complaint to the killadar; who, upon the representation of Mobet Khan, 
ordered the bullock to be taken away from us, and by this means our long 
expected feast was disappointed. 


PRISON EMPLOYMENT. 





+ 


our tedious hours. Our prison was now swarming with innumerable quan- =A 


* 







in twenty-four hours; so that the exertions of a number of us, that i 
occupied with a desire of extirpating those vermin, were sg successful, tora 
in a few hours, we often destroyed upwards of a hundred; and es 
sepoys hayo not the aversion to that animal that Europeans hay * 


took them to make curries of. 


In the folloWing, under date May 25th, we see what were the 
feelings of the officers on hearing, that some of their unfortunate 
men had been Muhammadanized. The reader may compare the 
following with some extracts from Scurry's narrative, to be found 3 
in a former article on ** Eastern Captivity :°— . 

May 25th.—We were this day — surprised, upon our looking o t 
upon the grand parade, to see a number of white men, clothed in the | 





2 


alometan dress, exercising the black people after the English deserip- 
“tion. Upon our Se of the sepoys of our guard wh they were, 
they informed us that they were some of our private soldiers, 0, be 

tired at the length of their confinement, had entered into the ada 
service, and turned Mussulmans. This account gave us the greatest gri 
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J i A . 
and we could not help believing it to be true when we saw them plainly 
‘before our eves. We therefore made no scruple to condemn them as a 
— of villains. that bad abandoned their country, and who deserved 
, if they were ever caught; a few days however after this, we received 
a letter from the soldiers’ prison, informing us that the killadar bad selected 
from amongst them all the young men, and asked them to enter into the 
Babadur's service, which they refused : upon which he, with the assis 
of a strong guard, dragged them out by force from their companions; 
that they were unacquainted with what had become of them since, or 
what purpose they were separated from them. 


In the next passage we again see what were 
THE OCCUPATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS OF CAPTIVITY. 


Monday.—Piay at cards, or catch rats and mice, during the forenoon; the 
servants come back; my man, Mutu, tells me there are no news to-day, 
and that every thing is dear in the bazaar—am obliged to dine to-day upon 
rice and ghi—suspect that Mota has cheated me of some of my rice—am 
resolved to watch him—am obliged to eat moderately at present, as m 
shirtsure worn out, and am saving money to buy a piece of cloth ; it 
will be more than sixgvecks, before Lshall be able to buy others. 

Tuesday.—Get up in the morning at the usual time—go through the 
usual ceremonies—look out at my peep hole—see a vast number of Brah- 
min girls going down to the river to wash—four or five hundred horse pass 
by. ing a multitude of the Carnatic inhabitants—a Moorman of Pigh 
family, celebrating his marriage, passes by in great state, and his wife in 

covered palanquin—two old Moormen under the house scolding—a 
crowd of people around them, to whom they are telling their story—shut 







for fear they should look and observe me—to-day have curry and 
, my mess-mate, has got the 










r my dinuer,—and plenty of it, as C 
and cannot eat his allowance. 
ednesday —Finish a pack of cards to-day; the workmanship is much 
admired ; B likewise finishes a backgammon table—sell my cards for 
= a fanam. Have the itch for some time past owing to the bad water—tho 
og cats up half a fanam’s worth of brimstone and butter—threaten to kill 
a if ever I catch him in my berth—D , to whom he belongs, says I 
Jare not hold an argument on that point—a very disagreeable day—a very 
awholesome smell in the prison from the quantity of stagnated water and 
abbish ; the rain comes through the roof of the house and wets every 















varsday.—To-day have some stewed mutton and bread for my dinner, 
d—and not near enough of it, as it isa very expensive din- 


— =< is ve 00 
me 5 hai Hussein, upon guard, tells me that our army has beat the Ba- 
eace was making; another sepoy in te afternoon, tells 


d that 
A rahe Baker bad destroyed our army, and was esieging Madras, 
— — at number of people at exercise upon the parade; the JSuropeans ~ 
l — s to us, for which we observe a Mocrman beating them—look 
Jonel Baillie’s prison ; make signs to one another*-wrestle in * ~ 











towards | ; 

= with Baird; bis foot catches in the chains of my iron, and throws 

own, and scratches bis face—Gruin* is going to thrash me for Oghthugens 
at I am the property of the Bahb&dur—that I must neither 

nor any of my companions. — 

a a0 the year 1781 passed away. In the middle of the 


ohn Lindsay lamenting the increas od 












wing year we find — 
*® Mobot Khan. 
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painfulness of their situation, owing to their augmented 
bers :— A 


Our prison, that was before too small, we now found beyond measure 
tolerable ; and, although we were — — to occupy the outer square, 
yet the increase of our numbers, and the bad quality of the air, caused iè 
almost every one in our jail to be taken ill; and, to complete our mis 
fortunes, the monsoon season set in, in a much severer manner than usual, 
and, what with the quantity of rain that overflowed our prison, the badness 
of the water that we were obliged to make use of, and our want of clothes to 
shelter us from the inclemencies of the weather, a kind of disorder, like the 
jail distemper, had crept in amongst us. Myself and four others were attack- 
ed more severely than the rest with violent bloody fluxes; and, as we were in 
a very dangerous situation, we made repeated applications for the European 
Surgeon to be permitted to come and assist us, which the killadar told us 
he could not allow ; but, if we chose, he would send us some black doctors. 

I positively refused to put myself under their charge, and said I would 
rather let my disorder take its course; but the other four, who were rather 
worse than me, said they would put themselves under their directions. The 
Surgeons therefore came, and, without giving them any previous medicines 
in order to remove the cause of their complaint, they administered large 
quantities of opium, which immediately stopped their flux, and the conse- 
quence of it was, that they all died in twenty-four hours, of mortification in 
the bowels. ; 






These officers appear to have been Lieut. Lind, Mr. Hope, 
Captain Lucas, and Ensign Maconochie. Captain David Baird 
was, at this time, suffering dreadfully from dysentery. “ He used,” 
says Mr. Hook, ‘‘ often to describe the tortures of recovery.” 
His hunger was so extreme, that the “inclination he felt to snatch 
€ a portion of their food from others was almost unconquerable,_ 
‘and that, if the least morsel was left by any of them, ha ~ 
‘ swallowed it with the greatest eagerness and delight.” Most poe 
men, who have suffered under the dreadful disease indicated, * 
know well what are the after-pains of the hungry recovery. Ae 
We must pass on hurriedly to the conclusion. In Decem- © 


ber 1783, after recording the change of the prison-guard, nd ~- * 


the ſfaot that “a Moorman of rank and dignified manne 
taken command, John Lindsay writes as follows. He ha 
been more than three years in captivity :-— 


A few days after this event, one of the sepoys on the guard informed one 

of the prisoners that, as he had formerly been in the English service, and 
had experienced the best of treatment, he would reveal to him a secret | 
respecting the officers of Matthew's army, that had been sent to Kavel | 3 
Drug. Ho shid that these prisoners, consisting of sixteen captains, a 
major, and the commissary guard of the army bad, immediately on their 
arrival at that place, been put in irons, and that their allowance of provi- 
sions was the same as ours,—that their treatment in other respects had 
been harder: and that, the day before this, he had belonged to a guard that 
had been sent from another garrison to relieve the one that was over these =— 
prisoners,—that, on the second day of the new guard’s being share, s> — 
commandant of it put himself in the evening at the head of most of tho 
i 
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troops in the place repaired to the prison, attended by some persons, who 
feld in their hands bowls of green liquid—that the prisoners were ordered 
advancg two by two, and the commander informed them that it was the 
abob’s orders that they should drink the liquor contained in these bowls: 
the prisoners seemed to be astonished, and refused to comply with the 
i orders, and requested leave to consult with one another, which was allow- 
ed :—the result was, tbat, although they had committed no crime against 
Tippũ Sultan, they nevertheless feared that it was his intention to take 
their lives, and declared that they would not take the drink. : 
The commandant informed them at once, that the drink offered to them 
was poison ; that it was the Nabob's orders; that it was, he assured them, 
a pleasant, easy death ; but that, if they persisted in refusing it, they were | 
to be seized and tied, and thrown alive down the precipice of Kavel Drig N 
mountain; he declared that he was strictly to perform his orders, again 
recommended the drink, and allowed them an hour to determine. When 
the time had expired, they advanced to the commandant, and informed him 
they were ready to drink the poison ; but that they did not doubt but that : 
the day would arrive, when Tippu Sultan would meet the just reward of y 
his inhuman cruelty, exercised so wantonly on a set of innocent men. They i 
then drank the poison, which operated with violence upon some: but, in 
the space of one hour, tbe bodies of atl were extended lifeless before the i 
** commandant; and as there was no farther occasion for so greata force in — 
k Kavel Drag, he (our informant), with some others, had been sent to rein- 
force the guard over us. 


But the worst was now over. A few days afterwards their 
irons were struck off. The happy event is thus recorded :— 
December 22nd.—\n the afternoon two Brahmins, accompanied by a Moor- 


of rank, came to the door of our prison, and, calling out my name and 
m se of two other officers, desired us to come forward; and then the Brah- 





A 
b+ said, they had orders to take us out of prison, and conduct us tothe ~~ 
es yernor. l immediately declared, that having been confined in this dungeon 2 
* 
J 


—* to a perfect skeleton by long sickuess, I was resolved not to separate myself 
-~ _ from my fellow-prisoners ; and that, if I was to suffer death, it should be on 






l refused to leave the prison; on which the Moorman, who had re- j 
silent, said with a smile, “You have all suffered enough d A 

impart joy to you all; the merciful Nabob, my master, Tippa 
Sultan, has restored peace to the world; the English nation and he are J 
now friends; you are immediately to be taken out of irons, and to-morrow È 












you are to leave Seringapatam, and to march for your own Country. I see, 
Sir,” said he to me, “you are alarmed; you were sent for to receive a  ~ 
sum of money and a letter from your friends; you shall immediately receive 
both, after which I dare say you will no longer refuse leaving the prison.” g 
The letter and money were brought and delivered, and were from a friend — 
with the Army, who took the earliest opportunity of administering to my — 
necessitics. a3 
He stated that TippG Saib, not being able to reduce the fortress off 
“Mangalore, having lost the flower of his army before that place, and finding 
that English had reinforced themselves in other quarters, and were ad- 
ve acing into his country, had at last declared that he would listen to propo 
y shot peace ; that Commissioners had been sent to him, and, after many 
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difficulties, peace bad been concluded ;—that each was to retain what *8 
bad before the war, and all prisoners to be released. ` 
This letter instantly removed all doubts: and the sudden ition front 





= — 
misery to joy at so wonderful and unexpected an event was felt with — — 


most heartfelt satisfaction throughout the prison, and even the 
seemed to partake of the — rejoicing. 

The Governor appeared after the information, accompanied by a num- 
ber of blacksmiths, who, in two or three hoursgemancipated the limbs of 
every one from the cumbrous load of irons, that had been our constant 
companions for so many years. 

With this, the narrative is concluded. All the other circum- 
stances of this long and terrible captivity are so well known, 
that we have, for the most part, only endeavored to “ reveal 
the secrets of the prison-house,” and to bring prominently 
forward those incidents, which especiaily relate to the indivi- 
dual woes of John Lindsay, and which illustrate the character 
of the man. He seems to have endured his sufferings with 
fortitude ; and there is a manliness in his manner of narrating 
them, which raises our admiration. A few sentences will de- 
scribe the remainder of his career. He again served weer 
Lord Lindsay “in the war with Tippú in 1790, and in that 
‘ with France in 1798, and returned to England, on the regi- 
‘ ments being ordered home in 1797. After obtaining the Lieut.- 
‘ Coloneley of the McLeod Highlanders, he quitted the army in 
‘ 1801—the year of his brother's return from Jamaica, and 
‘ the year after his own marriage with the youngest daughter of 
‘ Frederick North, Earl of Guildford, a worthy scion of a race’ 
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* humour and kindness of disposition and a rational love of | 
letters, seem to he hereditary possessions. * 

We have professedly undertaken to give some account of the 
“ Lindsays in India.” Now, Lady Anne Barnard, we grieve to 
say, never was in India; but not on that account isshe tobe — 
excluded from a niche in our gallery. She, who accompani 


a 


in which brilliant wit, mingled with the most genuine good © 


ed” — — 
Loft! Macartney to the Cape, and corresponded with; rd — 


Wellesley, is fairly entitled to be classed among those worthies, 
of whom it is our privilege to take note in this journal. Of all 
the Lindsays,*Lady Anne is the most interesting. If she had 
done nothing else but written the charming ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Grey,” she would have had a place in our affections ; but 
in these volitmes her character is represented, (partly by what is 
said of her by others and partly by what she says for herself,) 
with such an atmosphere of kindliness and geniality about it, 
with such a glow of sunny-heartedness flushing all her outward 


* Colin Lindsay's narrative of the defence of St. Lucie contains some anecdotes of 
General Meadows and Major (afterwards Lord) Harris, which we should have been 
glad to transfer to our pages, but for the length to which this article has extended, 
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being, making everything she said and did bright with cheerful- 
ness and benevolence—that, if she had never written a line of 
poetry, she would still have been entitled to our admiration as 
one of the most delightful female writers of her time, and one 
of the most fascinating of women. Of the former, her contem- 
poraries had less knowledge than we haye; but of the latter 
they had no doubt. She was on a footing of friendly intima- 
cy with Burke, Sheridan, Wyndham, Dundas, and the Prince 
of Wales—with Hume, Johnson, Mackenzie, Monboddo, and 
other statesmen and philosophers. The Prince, it is true, was j 
neither; but he has never appeared more worthy of our regard i 
than in the anecdotes, which are told in illustration of his 
friendship for Lady Anne. In the second volume of the Lives 
of the Lindsays, there is a letter from the Prince, in reply to ~— 
one addressed to him by Lady Anne shortly after the death of 
her husband, which is eminently the effusion, not only of a 
courteous nature, but of a kindly heart. A story told by 
Colonel Lindsay of Balcarras, in a letter to his son-in-law, Lord 
Lindsay, is worth quoting:—“I recollect George IV.,” he writes, 
“< sending for her to come and see him when he was very ill; 
‘< he spoke most affectionately to her, and said ‘ Sister Anne (the 
< appellation he usually gave her) I wished to see you to tell you 
< that I love you, and wish you to accept of this golden chain 
< for my sake ; I may never, perhaps, see you again.” The date - 
sof this anecdote is not given; but the event recorded occur- 
ni after the Prince ascended the throne. Lady Anne Barnard < 
must have then been a very old woman. 

“ The peculiar trait of Lady Anne's character,” says Colonel 
Lindsay, “ was benevolence—a readiness to share with others 
< her purse, her tears, or hér joys,—an absence of all selfish- 
‘ness. This, with her talents, created a power of pleasing, 
«< which I have never seen equalled. She had in society a 


—* power of placing herself in sympathies with those whom she 


< addressed, of drawing forth their feelings, their talents, their 
‘ acquirements, pleasing them with themselves, and consequent-  — 
ly with their companions for the time being. ,I have often 
seen her change a dull party into an agreeable one ; she could ~ 
make the dullest speak, the shyest feel happy, and the witty i 
flush fire without any apparent exertion.” What an invaluable. ~ 
person she would have been at one of our burra-khanas L. a DE 
recollect,” adds Colonel Lindsay, in a postscript, “ a characteris: 
“ tic anecdote of her, or rather of an old servant, who had lived" 
< with her for years. She was entertaining a large party of 
« distinguished guests at dinner, when a hitch occurred in tl > 
< kitchen. The old servant came up behind her, and whispered 
— 
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< My lady, you must tell another story; the second course 
€ wont be ready for five minutes.” 

“ Her hand was sought in marriage,’ says the same narrator, 
by several of the first men of the land, and her friendship 
and confidence by the most distinguished women ; but inde- 
cision was her failing—hesitation and doubt upset her judg- 
ment: her heart bad never been captured, and she remained 
single till late in life, when she married an accomplished, 
but not wealthy, gentleman, younger than herself, whom she 
accompanied to the Cape of Good Hope, when appointed 
Colonial Secretary under Lord Macartney.” The gentleman 
was Mr. Barnard. Lord Macartney sailed from Portsmouth in 
January 1797. Mr. Maxwell, who had before been attached 
to his staff, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Barrow, who has 
written a yery dull life of his Lordship, sailed with him. The 
Barnards must have been a great acquisition to the party. 
Lord Macartney was then old and infirm. His health suffered 
greatly whilst at the Cape. The catalogue of his ailments, 
which he sent home to Mr. Dundas before he had been many 
months resident in the colony, is one of the most afflicting 
we ever remember to have read. “I am now sixty years old,” 
he wrote, “of which near four-and-thirty have been chiefly em- 
‘< ployed on public service, in different stations of distance, 
difficulty and hazard—circumstances that formerly served to 
me, rather as incentives, than discouragements ; but of late, 
and particularly within these few weeks, I feel myself de- 
clining fast, and am, at this moment, afflicted with the gout in 
my head and stomach, so much, as to render any exertion 


and am not without apprehension of a stone in my kidneys. 
To this I am to add an increasing weakness in my eyes, 
which makes me more melancholy than all the rest.” Such 
was the melancholy condition of Lord Macartney, when the 
cheerful companionship of Lady Anne Barnard and her hus- 
band did much to palliate his sufferings and to disperse his 
gloom. “My situation,” he said, * is, in every other respect, so 
€ agreeable to me, that I should not be desirous of removing 

from it, if I could flatter myself that a man, at my advanced 
time of life: were likely to improve either in his constitution or 
his faculties.” The account, which Lady Anne has given of 
the kindness and amiability of the Governor at this time, is 
worth preserving :— p 


< 
« 
G 


In one person’s society was to be found everlasting entertainment, and 
instruction too, when we had him to ourselves. _Lord Macartney was one 
of the best companions I ever met with; and Barnard, who was with him 


- t 


a [ae ; 


P mpe 


painful and ineffectual. I have the piles, if not a fistula, 






— 


—ñ 


~ I remarked amongst other things the extraordinary respect he shewed © 


~ Babjects of conversation were never wanting to him: he talked to every 


who is soured by circumstances : but it will put me a little on the wa 
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erery morning, said those were the happiest hours of his day. I sometimes 
alleged that, while we all supposed them laying plans for the good of the 
Colony, they were talking all sorts of nonsense, by the side of the fire—and 
— too, be it known to you—which was a piece of great magnificence 


The two gentlemen, who had accompanied Lord Macartney to China 
and on other embassies, regarded his manners to Barnard with an eye of 
wonder, though I did not think, of jealousy. They had reckoned him cold, 
political, without a vulnerable part, where he could be affected: but they had 
never tried to gain his beart, though they had served him faithfully. Dr. 

illan bad loved him—and Dr. Gillan he loved: a sentiment of this sort 
t exist on one side only. To try to love what we are bound to respect, 

to be a good habit; it may produce excellent effects, and cannot 













cut up the turke 
Macartney never 
I certainly neve 
I thought so well 
man as Lord Mac 
caught off his gua 
ed Lord North), 
if he thought 
the other did 




















ney. Wary, well-bred, and witty, he was never to 
, and where he could not grant (like the sweet-temper- 
Me gave the negative in a pleasant way, though sometimes, 
je request —— with more of the epigrammatic than — 
Such a tutor would have been an excellent one to coun 9 
faults of an Apposite description to his own; but be might have been a = 
dangerous/master to a similar disposition, by leading him to carry his dis- 
trust of mankind too far. 


those, who could give him information, or who had been in public i 
; but J may extend this remark and say—to every man in his own line. 
o be respected,” whispered he to me, *‘ one must begin with respecting.” 


man on the subject he was best informed upon, and on which he was likel 
Ao acquit himself best. Of course each man left his closet, pleased wi 
impression he had given of himself to the Governor. ‘The business of — 
the conference over, he entertained himself with getting all he could out of 
every body, who had sense enough to discriminate: but of those, there ore 4 a 
few at the Cape—the men being so uneducated that reflections did not 
ring Ep where nothing was planted. Of the women we had very un- 
vourable accounts from one who ought to bave knowa the truth, 
French, be said, had corrupted them—the English had merely taught the 
oO n virtue. “Grace a Dieu,” said he, “ma femme est bien laide;” 
and therefore he seemed to have no fears for her conduct: but as to that 
of any other woman in the Cape, he believed them to be “ âll the same.” 
take this verdict, of course with some graius of allowance, from am 


* 






ne me to get at the truth of his assertions, without apper 
ave heard any thing of the matter:—though, where I find t 
well grounded, what then? I must know nothing. To fulfil m; 
. , as the woman (in the absence of Lady Macartney) at the H 
- Governm 






pad o 
ent department, civility and hospitality must be shown to 
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to all the Dutchmen, who take the oath of allegiance to the English 
vernment, and are of sufficient respectability to visit at the Castle. 

Nothing can be more amusing than Lady Anne's pictures 
of Cape society. The satire is really not ill-natured, though 
very lively and piquante. Accustomed to the very best English 
society, the sayings and doings of the Dutch Boors and their 
wives must have been greatly appreciated by one with so keen 
a sense of the ridiculous. We should perhaps have enjoyed 
her sketches with a sharper relish, if she had not made light of 
certain matters, which are not to be jested about by any one— 
and least of all, by an English lady. 

Whilst the Barnards were at the Cape, Lord Mornington 
arrived on his way to the seat of his new Government in India. 
He was an old friend of Lady Anne and her husband; and they 
welcomed him with much cordiality. It would ill become us to 
omit her sketch of the Governor-General, before he was sulta- 
nized, sleeping, like the Miss Pecksniffs at Todgers’s, in a little 
back parlour:— 

Among other passing guests, we had a visit from Lord Mornington, 
with his brother, on his way to India, to fill the station of Governor-General. 
As they were people we loved much, we certainly would have been happy 
to have accommodated them in the Castle, had not the prior claims of 
A s, as older friends, nearer friends, and poorer friends, made it im possi- 
ble to sacrifice the holy motive to the agreeable attraction. But the bugs 


were so plentiful on the following night at the honest Dutchman's, where 
the Governor-General took up his quarters, that we could not resist his en- 


treaties, and took him in, his brother and bis four servants, into ite toni 


woman, Dutch or English, who live on good terms with their husband, — 










uary. We lodged him in one of our back parlours, into which a little 
bed is poet to hold the great man ; and from which he has only to s 
upon t 
Basin of pure water, supplied by a fountain descending from the Table 
Mountain, which raises its head above the tall Oaks that encompass the 
pool, and afford a walk to the favorites of the back-yard, whom I now pre- 
sented to the Governor-General, and of which number my little buck is the 
first. I reared him myself, without a mother, and he seems now to regard 
mö as one, following me like a dog, and begging hard at night for Barnard's 
permission to sleep on my feet. 
A couple of secretary-birds came noxt—majestic creatures, with lon 
legs, black velvet breeches, and large wings, who strut about with an mn 
“much resembling that of some of our fine genflemen. They have one sin- 
gularity, as birds—they never eat standing—not even at luncheon, but sit 
down to dinney, as regularly as we do. I believe this is in consequence of 
the extreme length of their legs. — 


— 
A sea-calf I next presented, who bas been betrayed into living in spit kA 


of his teeth, as I gavo him in charge to a slave with orders to seize 
golden opportunity of his bleating to insert the spout of a tea-pot into 
mouth, and give him his belly-full of milk. He is a very foolish crea 
balf fish, half animal; but his countenance is more of the calf than 
fish; his feet are fins, and his method of walking has too much of the — 
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1e bricks of our balcony to enjoy the cool air, as it hangs pie w 4 
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waddle in it to ha grasafol; but when laughed at, he plunges into the water, 

d is in his kingdom. 

TÀ penguin — next upon the boards—the link between fish and fowl 
in the same degree that the calf is between animal and fish. The penguin 
is half the day in the pond with the calf, and half of it in the drawing- 
room with me. Sbe resembles many old ladies, who wear what are called 
Sacques with long ruffles, and is more like a duck than any other bird. 
iy, Her appetite is enormous, and she is very nice, as she must have every thing 
raw aad fresh. ; : 

Two jackals are the delight of all the dogs in the garrison, they are such 
coquettes ; they come out of their hole every evening, and allow them- 
T: selves to be chased all round the flat topped wall of the fortress for about two 
hours; when tired, they creep within the gate of the Castle, and get into 
the cellar by a broken pane, where they live secure and do no harm. 

Two young wild-cats are also of the party. Strange to say these savage 
animals were nursed by the dog of the Brabanter, who prevailed on ber, 
by dint of argument, to adopt and rear them—she having lost her own 
puppies, though she detested the cats, and was reddy to bite off their heads; 

ut, when told by her master that she must nurse them, as they had no 
mother, Jacqueline gave up the point—and no one could look at her dis- 
gust to them, without being sorry for the animal while so employed. 

A horned owl, more important than wise, and a beautify) green chame- 
leon from Madagascar, made up the rest of this worthy so@iety. But the 
buck possessed my heart, and soon won Lord Mornington’s. 


Shall we confess that there is, to us, something mysterious 
and apocalyptical in this? Were the creatures, whom Lady Anne 
Barnard presented to Lord Mornington, two-legged animals 
without feathers? The secretary-birds, the jackals, the young 
gild cats—how very like a Governor's staff ! 

H Every day,” said Lady Anne, “ produces something to eg- 
< tertain Lord Mornington ; he has a levee every morning of 
< < yellow Generals and Captains from India, with despatches to 
_ “ Government, who stop here, and finding his Excellency at the 
ee, Cape, deliver up their official papers,* which he opens, peruses, 
and by such means will arrive instructed in the present posi- 
* tion of affairs there, and will appear a prodigy of ability in 
* being master of all so soon after his arrival.” He did appear 
indeed, a prodigy—and such a prodigy, as the old Todi 
~ Ţ7 Statesmen and Generals never wished to see again. He would 
___, Pave made war on Tippú, if he had had his own.way, with an 
: — unprevided army, withOut provisions, without money, and 


without ordnance stores. 


mis 





_ After spending a couple of easy pleasant mo 3 
g ; nths” at the 
_ Gaye, Lord Mornington and his brother departed. There was 
Pe P tthe w 
_  * The lively narrator bere a little exaggerates t} : i 

cak open a packet for the Court of — brought from Calon be ga —* 


but we beli oughton 
ak eve this to have been the only instance ; and the thip-eaptain did not 
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nleer to give it up, 
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a strange assembly of illustrious personages there during his 
Lordship’s visit. There was, as we have seen, Lord Macartney, _ 
who had been Governor of Madras, and had narrowly escaped _ 
being Governor-General of India. There was also Lord Ho- 
bart, on his way home from Madras, a nobleman who had filled 
the same office, and narrowly escaped, too, the same honour. : 
No mention is made of him, in Lady Anne’s Journal—nor of 
General (afterwards Sir) David Baird, who was also at the Cape, 
in command of a Brigade, unless he is to be found among the 
yellow Generals pitch-forked into the passage quoted above. 
As Baird was a friend and fellow-prisoner of Lady Anne's bro- 
ther, John Lindsay, we might have expected some other notice 
of him. We might have expected, too, that he would have been 
treated with some courtesy by Lord Macartney’s personal staff. 
But it is recorded of him by his biographer (Theodore Hook), 
that when, on his first arrival, he went to pay his respects to 
the Governor, “an aid-de-camp, who received him, not only 
‘ refused hip admittance to Lord Macartney, but told him, in a 
* scarcely cf¥il manner, that his Excellency could not see him.” 
This must have been one of the wild cats presented by Lady 
Anne to Lord Mornington. We are glad to learn from the 
same authority, that he paid the penalty of his offence, in being 
condemned to carry a note to Baird, expressive of the Gover- 
nor’s regret at not having seen him when he called, and a hope 
that he would repeat his visit next morning. ‘ 
ord Wellesley did not forget Lady Anne, amidst the cares ~ 
distractions of his Indian Government. There are two 
very characteristic letters from his Lordship in the volame 
before us, written from Calcutta in 1800 and 1801. Here is 
the first of them :— l 
A Fort William, October 2, 1800. _ 
Your several kind letters have given me as much pleasure, i dear 
Lady Anne, as I was capable of receiving in the bad state of health, by 


_which I have been tormented ever since the month of April. My com 
laints, however, have been more tedious and painful than dangerons... 


hese, with their accompaniments, confined me to my couch for he a 
c pai Ei 
ts 


6 
~ 


part of four moyths, and my spirits were most severely affe 
was still able to apply to public business, and to carry many at 
quietly, which will soon make a loud ropo On what honours you com- 
pliment mo I know not; I am persuaded you have too much good sense 
and good tasto to esteem an Irish peerage a complimentary, or complimen 
ablo, honour in my case. Perhaps you refer to the votes of Parliament, 
to the conscious sense of eminent public sorvice;—these are honours indeed 
which neither negligence, nor slander, nor ingratitude, nor ignorance, no 
envy, nor folly, can impair. With respect to rewards of another deseriptic 
I have received none—lI expect none—and (be not surprised) perhaps yo 
may hear that I will accept none. This brief declamation will admit: 








— 
— 
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and upon kingdoms, victory on victory, revenne pon revenue, 
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to the secret agonies of my pam dear heart, or soul, and give you some 
light to discover the causes of my ill health, and of my declining, indignant, 
wounded spirits. But do not suppose me to be so weak as to meditate hasty 
Aee a or passionate returns to Europe, or fury, or violence of anv 
kind. No; I will shame their injustice by aggravating tbe burthen of their 
obligations to me; I will heap kingdoms upon kingdoms, victory upon vic- 
tory, revenue upon revenue; | wil) accumulate glory and wealth and pow- 
er, until the ambition and avarice even of my masters shall cry mercy: and 
then I will show them what dust in the balance their tardy gratitude is, in 
the estimation of injured, neglected, disdainful merit. 

Your lofty twaddlers order in Council for the arrangement of his play- 
house is incomparable. If I could disclose his most secret dispatches to me, 
how I should amuse you! But I cannot trust even your discretion with the 
secrets of the State. If we ever meet again, you shall bear it all, when the 
whole Lerma hel State affairs shall have passed away, like a dream after a 
heavy supper. Even in the other world, where I hope we sball meet at last, 
you will laugh at the history—if the ghost of your risible muscles should re- 
tain any — of laughter. I believe Mr. Barnard is in my debt on the 
account of correspondence; or if I am the debtor, 1 must take out a Com- 
mission of Bankruptcy, and request him to accept through you, my Assignee, 
my most sincere and grateful declarations of kind remembrance and good 
wishes, as a payment of one shilling in the pound. 

My brother Arthur has been distinguishing himself mi nobly in a 
short, rapid, and able campaign against an insurgent called (do not laugh) 
Danduh Ji Waugh. 

“J am employed from morning till night in business, and from night 
till morning in dozing and slumbering, and recovering the fatigues of the 
laborious day. If Dalilah were here, she certainly might catch me nap- 
ping every evening, as early as eight o'clock, and sometimes earlier; but, 
to pursue your metaphor, she could neither discover my weakness nor m 


strength, nor any other quality in me, than an unconquerable pro i 


e 

to sleep. I am in anxious expectation of Henry's arrival, who will 

great relief to my melancholy. When the cold season shall commence, 
shall give balls and dinners to the ladies, as usual; but these amuse me 

not greatly. As to your friends, and the society of this place, I believe 

they go on very well. I never see the society but in buckram; so I know 

nothing about it, and never shall, or will, or can know more. 


“ Adieu, dear Lady Anne; write to me as often as you can, and tell mo 
all about it, and about it. 


Yours ever most affectionately, E 
WELLESLEY. J = 
ome part of this is very pleasant—some, it must be ae- 
vledged, rather bombastic. We like the Governor-General 
b in his undress, than when playing the part of Jupite 


Tonans, or ranting Tamerlane. All this about heaping king- 
















putting the Court of Directors to shame, is sad stuff. As 

or the kingdoms and the victories the Court wanted none of S 
them; and as for revenue, the Directors knew only too wel 
that that does not follow upon either victories or kingdoms. k 


When Lord Wellesley gave over the administration to Lord E 
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Cornwallis, the Government of India was insolvent ; there was 
no money in the treasury ; there wasa large irregular army, 3 
whose services were not required, but which could not be dis- 


missed for want of the means of paying them their arrears. 
What Lord Cornwallis was obliged to do under these circum- 
stances is well known. Doubtless, the *avariee“ of the Court 
did ‘‘cry mercy;” but not in the sense intended by Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

The allusion to the “‘ lofty twaddler” and his play-house calls 
for explanation. We confess that we are unable to afford a k 
to it. There would be nothing surprising in the fact of Leis 
Wellesley calling any one a lofty twaddler. The person so 
designated, and who is alluded to in the second letter, which we 
subjoin, is probably Lord Macartney; though the supposition is 
at variance with the respect entertained for that nobleman by 
Lady Anne Barnard, who had obviously elicited the Governor- 
General's remarks by some raillery of her own — 


Fort William, June 27, 1801. — 
My dearest Lat, 


Many thanks for your kind and balmy letter of the 21st of 
January, and many reproaches for your curtailed docked cropped Chit of 
the 26th April. : á 

Now for his Excellency the Governor and Captain-General—pray do 
not forget the Captain, although I hope he will not prove to be, what 
Burke always called the great Mr. Hastings, Captain-General of Iniquity ! 
As you say nothing of yourself or yours, I must talk of my dear self. 

I am still much out of humour, but very proud and public spirited ; so 
I@mnean to remain here, until I have accomplished my ethereal visions, as 
you call them. I have been very well since Henry's arrival, residing 
almost entirely at Barrackpore, a charming spot, which, in my usual spirit 
of tyranny, I have plucked from the Commander-in-Chief. For the last 
ten days however, L have been a little feverish, bily, and boily; but upon 
the whole, pretty stout. j - 

You must hear the story of my proceeding with my masters. I reserved a 
large part of the prize, taken at Seringapatam, (namely the ordnance and 
rca be for the King’s disposal, with a view of serving the general rights of the 
Crown, and of showing to my beloved and immortal Army, that even they 

“had no right to prizes, without the authority of the Supreme power. Massa 
proposed to grant me a plumb (£100,000) out of this reserved p 
deducting a large sum from what the King might grant to 
what Massa ought to re-grant to the Army—for the profit of his Exe 
“ No, Massa,” says his Excellency, “ you shall not rob Peter to pay Paul; — 
and I will not, take one farthing from you at the expense of the Army.” 
“Slave,” says Massa, “how dare you look a gift horse in the mouth?” — 


— 
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withholding all reward for the conquest of a whole empire, because 
“eager yr reject eg? of going snacks with me in the plunder of my 
rascally soldiers” “ Well, Massa,” says his Excellency, “ I submit. there 
is mow no dishonour in your gift, I accept it thankfully.” “ Slave!" says 
“Massa,” I mean nes to grant all the reserved prize to the Army: and the 
plumb, intended for you, shall be established as a fund for Military widows 
and orphans.” “ Bravo, Massa! that is noble; that is munificence, and jus- 
tice, and dignity, and charity, and true glory; but if I had taken your 
plumb, where would the widow and orphan bave sheltered their heads ?” 
And eo Massa and his Excellency bave come to a good and honourable 

ment, by which his Excellency is supposed to have lost about five 

thousand pounds per annum, and to have gained about a puff and a balf of 
pure air from the trumpet of fame. F 

I su you beard of my treaty with a certain potentate called the 
Nizam, a twaddler of order bigb ; that was one of my visions realized—othbers 
are coming We are all on the point of moving up the river, in grand state, 
to visit the Upper Provinces, where I hope to realize other of my fanta- 
sies i 





The high twaddler injures me in saying that I consult no body. I no- 
toriously consultevery body of any knowledge ; but I hope that lam not 
governed by any other opinion than my own deliberate judgment, after full 

jon and consideration of all other sentiments, and of the non- 
senso of many blockheads ; for chips may be taken even from the block. 

Adieu, dear Lady Anne! I have solaced myself by writing much stuff to 

ou; I expect to be repaid with compound Indian interest. 

I am very bappy with General Lake, who is an excellent assistant 
to mein all affairs, and a most pleasant man. 

Again yours most affectionately, | 
WELLESLEY. i 


We cannot say much for the ingenio of the above 
account of the Court of Directors’ conduct with respect to — 
prize-money captured at Seringapatam. The Court of Dee 
tors granted an annuity to Lord Wellesley of £5,000 for rend : 
cars. One would hardly gather this from the above letter. 
The annuity was voted in January 1801 ; and the date of the 
epistle to Lady Anne Barnard is June 27, of the same year; 

so that we can scarcely suppose him to have been in ignorance 
of the fact. Lord Wellesley’s biographer, Mr. Pearce—no great ~ 
"authority, it is true, on this or any other subject, but a devoted 
admirer of his Lordship, and no flatterer of the Court—says that” 

“the Court of Directors, in the handsomest manner, voted at 
muity of £5,000 to Marquess Wellesley.” We may haye ~ 
ing perbaps, on a future occasion, to say about the habi- 
tu — a insolence of the Marquis’s bearing towards 
= the Court of Directors. It is not a subject to be entered up 
| at the end of such an article as this. i Eai 
=. Lady Anne Barnard remained at the Cape until the peace of 
= Amiens, when tbe colony was given back tothe Dutch. During — 

her residence there she made a short journey into the inter or, 
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the incidents of which she has chronicled in a journal, here + 
published, with remarkable vivacity and humour; we have — 
seldom read any thing of the kind, that has pleased us better. 

With an “‘ Adventure in China,” by the pe Hugh Lindsay, 

a Captain in the Company's Mercantile Marine, and for many ~ 
years a Memberof the Court of Directors, the last volume of 
the Lives of the Lindsays is concluded. 

This.anecdote derives additional interest from the present 
state of our relations with Canton, and is related with much 
liveliness and spirit. Mr. Hugh Lindsay was Commodore of 
a large and valuable fleet belonging to the East India Company, 
to which the Viceroy, in consequence of the misrepresentations 
of the Hong merchants, refused a port clearance. Mr. Lindsay 
therefore, without acquainfing any one with his intentions, 
determined to force an entrance into the city of Canton, to 
obtain access to the Viceroy’s palace, and to lay the true 
state of the case before him in a personal interview. The result 
we shall present to our readers in his own words — 


About eight o'clock in the morning there are few Chinese in the 
streets :—we therefore had no difficulty in proceeding to the great gate, " 
and, as I expected, found the guard (one soldier excepted) in the guard 3 
house at breakfast. The soldier, on my passing, attempted to stop me; but, 1 
on my giving him a push forward, he ran on before me; our pae then 
immediately got througħ the gate, and beyond the guard-house, before the 
guard could get out to stop us:—in consequence of the narrowness of the 
street, our files of three filling it completely, they could not pass us, their 
efforts to do so only pushing us on the faster. On, therefore, we went—nO © 
out before us attempting to impede our progress. . 

In a short time Í discovered the soldier, who was at the gate, a little way - 
ip advance, watching our proceedings ; it then occurred to me that, as he 
could not pass us to return to the guard, he would go on to the Hoppo's 
palaco to give information there of our entry into the city. I there , 
resolved to keep him in view if possible; but the moment we came n 
him, he set off at full speed, and, in spite of all the efforts we could make, we 
soon lost sight of him. 

We had now proceeded about half a mile in a long narrow street, the on 
of which (I was much annoyed at finding) branched into two others T 
wider, one turning short to the left, the other inclining to the right; Hei 
called a halt, as it was evident, if we took the wrong direction, all chance of | 
success was at amend. I therefore called to my aid the petition ade ressed © 
(as I before mentionefl) “ To the Hoppo,” in large characters; and see 
at a shop-door a good-humoured-looking fellow, staring at the unusur 
pearance of suah a number of strangers in the city, I ran up to him, ang 
shewed him the back of the petigion, which he instanuly read, laughed hearti- 
ly, and pointed out the right road. 

We proceeded on as fast as we could go, and, after advancing a i 
distance, we again got sight of the soldier, whom we discovered, 
several others, in the act of shutting two very large folding gat 
appeared to be the entrance to a spacious outer court, in which 
the front of one of the most magnificent buildings I had ever 
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. was a very critical moment, for T instantly imagined it must be the Ho 
ace, and, if-the gates were once closed against us, all our labou 
ost. I therefore loudly called ont, “ Hurrah to the gate!" We in a bods 
sprung forward, and luckily reached it at the instant the gates were shut, 
but before they had time to get them bolted ; with one consent we pot our 
> shoulders to them, Mid the gates flew —— before us, throwing all those 
inside to the right and left. Our whole body immediately rushed in; and 
it was our turn then to assist the soldiers in shutting and bolung the gates 
to keep out a mob of Chinese, who had gathered in the city, and followed 
in our rear. 

Now we had time to breathe, look about us, and consider whére we wore. 
Nothing could be more splendid than the building which stood in front 
of us; it was covered with Chinese characters in gold, beautifully orna- 
mented with carved work in the Chinese style, and painted in the most 
brilliant and gaudy colours. 

Mr. Perry at once assured me we must have reached the Viceroy’s 
palace, ashe discovered the particular bafiner which was carried before 

„ the Hoppo when he visited the Company's factory. The guard, whom we 
seemed to have caught en déshabille, had retired, and shortly after made 
their appearance in maguificent uniforms, and drew up in a body opposite 
to us. 

The palace-gate now opened, anda Mandarin slowly adyanced towards 
e; he addressed me in Chinese, to which I could only reply, by shaking 











+ my head, and shewing him my petition. He put ont his hand to receive - 


i it, bnt I drew back mine, and made a sign I wanted to go into the palace 
- to deliver it. He shook his head, and seemed decidedly averse to such a 
proceeding. 

We were soon relieved from this embarrassment by the arrival of the 
two senior security merchants, Mowqua and Howgua, the first a fine old 
man of upwards of eighty years of age; and it was supposed that to 
those two we principally owed our detention:—the rest of the Hong 


e soon after. 
Mowqua was in great agitation when he arrived, and addressed me in 


his usual Chinese Euglish, ‘‘ Ah ! Mister Commodore, what for you com 


here? you wanty security merchants have cutty head? Hoppo ply too 
Id head” — 


much angry English come him house,—he will cutty my pooro 

y “ied was, “ Mowqua ! it is your own fault; why did you not present 
the pan’s (chief supercargo’s) petition to the Hoppo? Had you done 
so, I should not have come here.” “ Good Mister Commodore, me take 


tition, and truly will get answer directly.” ‘ No, no Mowqua!T will ~ 











Biv it into the Hoppo’s own hand myself" —on which all the — 
Ah set up a cry, as if I had uttered some treason against the Celesti 
mpire. “ What you come here? you wanty soe Hoppo? That you 
a do— oppo send you prison, as soon as he know you «ome him ho 
akey petition before he know you come city—getout fast you can 
womuch angry, be know you here.” “4 ~ 
here now appeared a Mandarin of high rank, to whom the merchants 
great respect; he came up to Captain Craig, Mr Porry, and myself, who 
tanding witli the two senior — merchants in front of our party; 
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inform the Hoppo of our being thereat fe soon, however, Teturned, 







held another consultation with the Hong merchants, who again 
that I could not possibly see the Viceroy, and that I must entrust the p 
tion to their care. a k ee 

On this I thonght it right to consult with Mr. tt Agere Craig, on 
some of the senior commanders, whether they advised my yielding the 
point, and giving up the petition. I however gave it as wa Aon decided 
Opinion, that we should still persevere in demanding an audience, and in 
this I was’supported by all but Mr. Perrv, who thought we onght not to 
persist affydonger. I however determined to persist, and informed the Hong 
merchants that nothing but force should compel us to leave the 
without an interview. I was the more inclined to persevere, from one of 
the junior merchants having whispered in my ear not to give up my 3 
—and that he, and several others of the Hong, did uot approve of what the 
seniors bad been doing. 

After a long pause, Mowqua said to me,if I was resolved to see the 
Hoppo, I must send away all the commanders and officers except one, and 
that he and I should then be admitted intò the palace. To thisl instantly « 
agreed ; and it was settled that Mr. Perry, the supercargo, should be the 
person to remain with me, and that Captain Craig and the rest of the party 
should retire out dthe city, which they accordingly did. i 

Mr. Perry and myself were now leftin the court of the med pal 
surrounded by a great number of Mandarins, Hong merchants, 
soldiers ; the Mandarin, who tgok the lead, then shewed us into a large 
splendid hall in the palace, where we were accompanied by the Ho 







rey decided and firm, although frequently and most anxiously urged A 
2 A 


y Mr. Perry to yield the point. > go 
Finding that I was not to be moved, Mowqua at last told me I shoul ‘ 
soon see the Viceroy ; —“ And now, Mister Commodore, when great ma 


come, you must knocky head.” ‘What is knocky head, Mowqua 2?” said F. 
“* You must down ou knees, and putty head on ground,” was the re 
“Thats not my country fashion, —— don't do so to my King, | 
therefore will not do soto your Hoppo; but I will make him a bow, wh 
ou knocky head.” With this, after some communication between the 
andarins and the security merchants, they appeared satisfied. 

I now found they were in earnest as to my seeing the Hoppo; and 
was much bustle in the palace ; they were, however, determined I s 
not imagine that I had forced an interview, as I was given to understand th 
the Viceroy was going out to puy his colleague, the Fyane, a visit, and that 
I apona see him as he went-out. . 

t this time there were in the great hall thirty or forty Mandarins o 
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been shot through the head, touched the und 
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their 


person, except Mr. Perry and myself, threw — dwn 


forehead, and were up again in a moment—even my old friend Mowqua, 
though so advanced in years, was down and up again as nimbly as a boy: 


on my remarking this to him, after 


the interview was over, his reply was, 


“ Mister Commodore, I very much long time do that custom.” 

As the Hoppo approached to Mr. Perry and me, we made him a low bow. 
I then advanced, with my petition in my hand, to his chair, when he desired 
his bearers to stop, and, having called Mowqua, he enquired by him of me 
[said I had a petition, which I was desirous of paving the 


honour to deliver into his own hand. 


He asked if it was written in Chinese. 


J replied it was. Hethen put out his hand and took it from me, saying he 
going to visit the Fyane, and that I should havean immediate answer. 
He gave orders that we should have refreshments, and be conveyed back 
to the Company’s factory in chairs belonging tothe palace—made us a chin- 


(a complimentary mode of saluting), 


which was considered by 


the Chinese present as a mark of great favour toward$ us—and then 


@ passed on out of the palace. 
As soon asthe Hoppo was gone, we were ta 


ken by the Mandarins into 


another apartment, where several tables were laid, covered with fruit and 
I was placed at one table with two av ak and Mowqua, 
-Perry and Howqua at another, with two other Mandarins; the rest of 


security merchants and Mandarins were 
eably to the Chinese custom. A handsome dinner was served, with 


placed at tables of four, 


at abundance of hot wine, the produce 6f China, and, after Bree a 


ry pleasant hour, we were put into the state chairs, and carrie fhroughs 
the city back to the Company's factory—to the astonishmentof all the 
Chinese, and to the no small satisfaction of Mr. Brown, who had been 
under much uneasiness on our account 
Next day there was a heavy fine levied on the security merchants—the 
port-clearance was issued—the fleet despatched—and here ends my story.” 


Mr. Hugh Lindsay “ whose epitaph,” writes Lord Lindsay, 
“may be left to the testimony of the hundreds to whom, as~ 
‘ Director and Chairman of the East India Company, and as 
“man to man, he proved himself a father and a friend, and 
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whose heart was,in fact, the seat of every kindly quality, that 
can grace humanity,” died in April, 1844, in his eightieth 
With this announcement may be closed our notice of the 


gerecable and accomplished family of the “ Lindsays in India.” 
We are mistaken, if the extracts we have given do not induce 
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th Di es of the Lindsays. 
eastward of the Cape. There are many, 
hold 


at 


of our readers to make acquaintance for themselves with 
Pleasant volumes, from which they are taken. We haye 
essarily conveyed but a faint impression of the contents of 
We have only followed the family 


who will delight to 


/ communication with them in the bracing air of their 
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“ bel iad 
ART. IL — 1. Shishu-bodhak. 
2. Annada Mangat. 

3. Nala and Damayanti. 
4. Batrish Singhasan. 

5. Betal Panchavingshati. 
6. Kantukabilasha, &c. 


Trat “ respectable Natives do not read Bengali books,” is 


of the axioms of Young Bengal. It matters little, whether it ~ 


states a fact, or merely expresses a feeling; in either case it is a 
proof that the educated Bengali despises the literature of his own ~ 
language. Time was, when the educated German did the same; 
and that timg is separated from our own by the brief interval of 
asingle century. In those days, Latin was, throughout Germany, 
the dialect of te student, and French that of the courtier. At 
length the genius of Lessing rescued the German tongue frol 
the contempt into which it had fallen, and called into existence ~ 
that series of classics, which, in the present day, commands the. 
admiration of the whole civilized world. : 
Bengal sadly stands in need of a Lessing to develope the re- 
sources of her noble language, and to clothe in it the creations 
of his genius. Young Bengal, in despising his present national 
literature, may, in some measure, be guided by affectation : but it 
must be confessed that his judgment is not essentially errone- 
ous. The national literature really is contemptible. But he 
errs in regarding all hope of its improvement as visionary, and 
all efforts towards it as doomed to failure. * Pa 
Compared with the middle and lower classes of other coun- 
tries—the European continent not excluded—those of Bengal 
may be said to be fond of reading, or at least of listening to the 
reading of others. The sight of aman poring over his book is 
not uncommon, even inthe meanest village. When the crew ofa 
boat is permitted, either by a favourable wind, or by any other 
circumstance, to leave the oars and to congregate on the poop 
(for so the roof may bo called), the hardy rowers almost invariabl 
form a group of listeners around a man, who professes to read to — 


material improvement in Bengali literature is not likely to be realized Very sai 
unless the Bible should become a —* book. The style of writing, w isn 
becomiug more and more fashionable, is so similar to the more modern t that, 
so far as popular readers are concerned, it might as well be wholly S . The 


* 


them. It js amusing to watch the patience and interest, whio ha? 


* We must candidly own that, to judge from present appearances, the hope — i 


À 
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-$ 
English reader may form an iden of it, by thinking ofthe ———— ohnson. 4 


“ Good” Bengali now-a-day means Johnsonianism run to seed. 
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they manifest on such an occasion. True, their mout 
engaged in puffing their favourite weed, or their hands £ 
ing the needle to make some rude garment, either for themselves; 
or for some members of their distant families; but they are all 
ear; and any interruption to their intellectual enjoyment»meets | 
with an instantaneous rebuke. The reader, sitting om his — 
haunches, with his book laid on the floor before him, spells out 
couplet after couplet ; for all popular books fre in verse, or fre 
read, as if they were in verse. His skill, generally, is not very ~ 
reat, and the words that are printed wrong (except in some ` 
y favourable cases) are quite as numerous as those that are 
printed aright: hence, he is compelled to try over “arid over 
- again, before he caw get at the meaning. ButJ is as perse- 
"vering in his efforts, as his readers are in theirs ence; and 
by degrees he gets through a few pages. Reading, toa com- 
mon native, is not the easy task that it is to a ropean. It 
is always carried on aloud, and according tp a’ Singesong = 
tune, the modulations of which are not readily acquired. To 
_ this music the head beats time, as regularly as the pendulum 
invented for the pianist by the ingenious German. Now it 
swings backward and forward, and every now and then makes 
‘a sideway movement, to alleviate or regulate the arduous opera- 
tion. No wonder that an hour's lesson generally proves quite 
enough at a time; for by that time the joints of the neck, 
unless inured to the exercise by long practice, must assuredly 
require some little repose. 

This is the orthodox method of reading among the lower , 
classes of Hindus, never deviated from by any but those, who # 
have been so far brought under European influence, as to have 
learned the distinction between the essentials and the non-essen- 
tials in this matter. We have seen the youthful scribe of a da- 
rogah, singing aloud to his superior and to ourselves a re- 
port of a robbery, containing an enumeration of stolen articles, 
according to the approved tune, kept in time by the inverted 
pendulum, with as great solemnity, as if it had been the most 
affecti tory of the Ramayana, or the Mahabharata. Y 

-Iri interesting question, but one not easily solved, what 
is the character of the books most sought after by people of 
this class? As we have introduced native boatmen by way of an 
illuStration, we feel bound at once to remark that they are for 
the most paft Muhammadans; and that their favourite books 
‘are of a totally different nature from those of the Hindus. | 
Troe, they are printed in the Bengali character, and profess to 
be Bengali poetry, like all the rest; but the language contains — 
a large admixtureof Hindustani, and the subject-matter usually d 
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consists of some Muhammadan legend. These volumes issue _ 
from certain presses in Calcutta, and are sold somewhat dearer 
(because somewhat better got up) than those printed for the 
Hindu population: but it is very rarely that alarger sum than 
half a rupee is paid for a volume; and; when it is so expensive, 
“it is gegarded as a very precious treasure, and kept with the 
greatest care. i x 

Among the Bengali books for the lower classes, those most 
prized fire the clumsy poetical epitomes, Which pass for tran 
tions of the two great epic poems. But as, even in this cu 
ed form, the J and the Mahábháratæare somewhat vo 
minous, and therefote expensive, they cannot be purchased A 
readily as smaller'books, which may be had, for a féw coppers, re 
and which @¥erefore are far more widely disseminated—though © b 
itis always difficult for. Europeans to obtain copies of them. 

The first»®nd foremost among these is an Encyclopedia, 
called.the  Shishabodhak, or Childs Instructor. OF this we 
have managed fo purchase a splendid copy, ready bound, with 


A vignette on the title, a picture alphabet, and an — 


i 







border round every page—all for six pice (2d.). It contains ¢ 
alphabet; a treatise on arithmetic and mensuration, with alk 
the rules in poetical language; directions for letter-writing?” 
an®invocation of the Ganges; some mythological tales; and 
what are called the Chdnakya Slokes, or golden verses, 108 in 
number, both in Sanscrit and Bengali; the whole comprised 
in fifty-four pages. This little book is more extensively used in 
the indigenous village schools of Bengal than any other. The 
treatise on arithmetic, which it contains, is really not bad: and 
in all probability it is to it that the marvellous readiness in : 
reckoning, possessed by so many Bengalis, may be ascribed. 
The Sanscrit slokes are the same which are in almost every 
body’s mouth, and for the extensive diffusion of which it has 
often been thought so,difficult to account. A few samples of 
them have appeared in No. XXII. of this Review. The 
compiler of this little work is unknown to us: but he has. — 
evidently succeeded in making just the kind of boo halo ™: 
was adapted to the popular taste, and to the most — 
of learners. This shows him to have been a man of some 
judgment. With the exception of the alphabet and the arith- 
metical tables, the whole of it is in verse. The typography _ 
of our copy, though far above the average, can onlys be che 
terized as execrable. 

It is the principal object of the present paper to commutr 
cate such information, as may enable the reader to form a cc 
rect estimate of the staple of the pop r literatu A 
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purpose, it appears very appropriate to give a translatio TE. 
Invocation to the Ganges, which has been mentioned T 





the contents of the Child's Instructor. On the one hand, it is 
universally admitted to be one of the finest productions, in 


point of language, of Bengali genius ; whilst on the other, it is 


presented to the youthful mind, at the very threshold of the 
temple of Learning, being the first lesson, which a child is 


: taught to read or to repeat :— — 
+ INVOCATION OF GUNGA. 


_~ a Salutation to thee, O river of the gods. I bear of thy majesty in tle 
= Puranas, thou ancient purifier of the fallen. Thou*art sprong from the 


sfeet of Vishnu ; thy name is the Limpid one, the mother of Suras? Asuras,” 


- and men. The drinking vessel of Brahmá was thy abode; at his side thou 
didst dwell, and sanctify the city of the gods. Seeing the sad state of 
mortals, to deliver them from the fear of the future, thou, goddess of the 

t gocs, camest upon earth. Bhagiratha, the descendant of the Sun, was the 

irst to show thee the way, and to bring thee down into our world. The 
most wicked sinner, upon touching thy water, goes to heaven in his body ; 
thy water is spotless; to drink itis very meritorious; Brahma and Vishnu 
cannot describe its virtues. Placing thee on bis head, Shiva regards him- 

f as blessed; who can describe such greatness? Rice, or vegetables, or 

y other food, cooked with thy water, are things which the gods themselves 
Jong after. Such food islike Ambrosia. In the Vedas, Vyasa says that he 
who eats it, need not fear Yama (Death.) The name of thy junction with 
the sea is the source of supreme bliss itself; Brahma and Vishnu éannod 
describe it. The low Sudra, or Sanyasi, on dying, goes to heaven, if he 

A has bathed there, when the sun enters Capricorn, By pronouncin thy 

⸗ name, he obtains admittance to the house of Vishnu; he is spared the 
sight of Yama’s city. When life has fled from the corpse, the father, the 

mother, the child, and the wife, drag it to the place of cremation. "The 
wife and the child abhor it; they bathe and go away; but thou at that 
time foldest it to thy bosom. Whilst their means last, affectionate friends 
and relatives weep for the dead a day or two. In that day of trouBle, no 
friend remains, but thou alone. The lifeless corpse, fed upon by crows 
and jackals, floats till it reaches thy banks; when hundreds of heavenly 
courtezans, with fans in their hands, come to attend upon it. Near thee 
I will abide, even if I should become a lizard, or a crab, or the leanest 
puppy- Dwelling in a land, where there is no Gunga, the master of a 
million of elephants is miserable. Worms, and insects, and men, and a 
_, thousand other creatures, are all treated alike by thee. The most wicked 


of sinners, if he but touch thy water, enjoys thy favour in-the last extremi- — 


ty. How can I adequately describe the inajesty of Gunga? It is full 
peneesed in the Puranas. Singing ay praises, I, —— Kabikate 
an, pray tlee to give me faith in Gobinda (Vishnu,) &c. 


ese are the sentiments systematically instilled into the 





— of thousands of children, as soon as they have managed 
œ to learn their alphabet. They are at once initiated into the 
_ daily nier of their religion, taught to despise the countries 

lying ata distance from the Ganges, directed to the waters of 
that river as the means, of washing away the foulest crimes, 
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and familiarized with that perversion of judgment, which los i 
with admiration on the disgusting spectacle, —— [| a 
the feelings of humanity, which meets the eye of the traveller 
on the river, almost at every step he advances. ester A 

Among all the popular Bengali books, the Annadá Mangaé 
is the one most entitled toa prominent notice, for various rea- k 
sons. It probably is the greatest favourite with the middle and 
upper classes, especially with the fair sex; and may be regarded, ; 
upon the Whole, as a more creditable specimen of elegant lite 
ture, than any other work of genuine Bengali origin. As the — 
plete collection of its various parts is somewhat large, the high ~~ 
price is an impediment to its circulation. Itis, in some respec 
an interesting production. The author, Bharata Chandra 
appears to hafe been the poet laureate of the celebrated l 
Krishna Chandra Ray of Nadiya, the Augustus of his age, who 
lived about a century ago. Not many years after the great inun- . 
dation of 1739, and the devastation of Bengal by the Mah- 
ratta Hordes under Bhaskar Pandit, the Raja, on some par- 
ticular occasion, made a great feast, somewhat similar, in its 
pretensions, to that of Ahasuerus, which is described at = 
commencement of the book of Esther. For the entertainmen ` 
of the illustrious guests assembled in his palace, poetical per- 
formances were got up, accompanied with music, which evi- 
dently were an equivalent to our modern theatricals. Bharat 
Chandra appears to have been a votary of Durga, to whom, in ° 
the work under consideration, he gave the epithet of dnnadd, 
“ the giver of food,” alluding to the distress and famine, from 
which the country had lately been delivered, in his opinion, 
through the favour of that goddess. The term Mangal, “ wel- 
fare,” is another of her titles. She encouraged him in a 
vision to-undertake the task imposed upon him, and by her 
inspiration enabled him to acquit himself in a creditable man- 
ner. His verses were recited or sung, in successive portions, 
every morning and evening for a whole week, probably in 
accordance with a preconcerted plan. It is possible that he ~ 
found it somewhat difficult to fill up the whole of this measure lg 
at all events the work consists of several distinct portions, the — 
only connecting link between which is the constant endeavour 
to magnify his favourite deity. 

Bharat Chandra appears to have been possessed of a 














poetical genius. His work contains poetry of almost all kp 3 
nnd in all metres; and some of the pieces are really beau * 
Nothing can be more pleasing than the cadence of in 


bis verses; and he displays a wonderful mastery all the 
resources of the language. In the narrative parts, however, he 
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troduces a very large number of Hindustani words; and — 
~ qmany of his Bengali terms have censed to be intelligible. i 
ra The copy before us consists of two volnmes,* the first o 
vip contains various mythological tales, taken from the history 
o iva and Durga, including also a quarrel, which the cele- ~ 
brated Vyasa had with the former, updn being refused a dwell- | 
ing-place at Késbi. The stories are those most widely cirenlated 
` in Bengal, with which every native is acquainted from the 
ry. To give an idea of the genius of our author, we 
oin two specimens from this part of his work. The first 
~ js an Invocation of the Sun, to which it is impossible to do 
ice in English prose. It will be seen that one passage in 
some resemblance to a part of the T@th Psalm :— 
INVOCATION OF THE SUs, 


-. 
a ail, source of light, remore my darkness! Girer of the aay bava 
mercy. The four Vedas proclaim that thou art the resplendent divinity ; 
tbe god most excellent. iver of the day, look upon tbe distressed. y 
glory, according co the Vedas, knows no limits. Forgire the sins of the 
sufferer. ‘be cause of the universe, the eye of the universe, the life 
of tbe universe, art thou ;—all divine, the refuge of all divinities, of 
heaven, bell, and earth. On thy one-wheeled chariot thou drivest on the 
road of heaven, from the eastern mountain to the western, accomplishing 
the race ina single day. Who can describe thy strength? Thy burning 

rays consume the hills, and dry be the waters of the ocean. How sweetly — 
the lotus smiles, when gladdened by thee! Who can comprehend thy 
essence? Lord of the re —— and of all the planets; blessed are 
y spouses Sangy4 and Chbáyá (Shadow). Shani, Yama, and Manu are 
j Ms and pate thy daughter. Preserver of the universe; purifier 
the universe; whence thy name Savita (purifier), thou art the essence 
of the universe. Convey me safely into eternity; I ask it with a million 
. of salutations: Enthroned for ever on the red lotus, thou ocean of bound- 
less virtue, the giver of security, endowed with three eyes, thy head 
adorned with a costly ruby,—the remembrance of thee banishes sin; be 
ema to this company. Regard in thy own way king Krishna Chandra, 

anewer to the praises of Bharat Chandra 
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The other piece is a hymn, which is equally beautiful in the 
original with the foregoing :— 
— A HYMN, — 
The 8 e hns turned against me, When the Supreme is a map’ 
nent, what avails bie ability? 7 
misery is most distressing. In all my devotions, my intention is 
od, but my performance evil. 1 bave fallen into a state of infatuation. — 








bazar editions, whid sonialn only Didge and usd, —— 
ography ; e of them, however, are adorned wood. 3 
Sunder in the costume of Young Bengal! =o 
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me. He, who ey in self-eeeking, is plunged in distress. 







Let not the Christian reader be deceived by the 
here used. It is not a true index of the author's real 
but mere talk, put into the mouth of some other 
What we call the domestic virtues, such as attachment to 
wifé and children, are here branded as the most glaring sin ; 
religion is made to consist in an unfeeling state of 
sical contemplation» 

The most iateresting portion of the danadd Mangal isa 
cMled Bidyad and Sundar, a young couple, of whose adven A 
Mansiogha is stated to have heard at Burdwan, when on his 7 
to Jessore, where he had to put down the rebellious Raja Prath 
paditya—an exploit which forms the subject of one of the subse- 
quent short pieces. : 2 

Bidyá and Sundar is the title of a poem, which might appro- . 
priately have been put into the form of a play, and which setu- 
ally does bear some resemblance to the text of a modern Italian 
opera. We cannot tell how far the similarity extends, as re- 
gards the musical accompaniment. It is this composition, which 
is the great favourite of Hindu ladies. The outline of the plot 
is as follows:— 

There lived at Burdwan a king, named Birasingha, whose 
beautiful daughter Bidy& (Learning) was allowed to choose 
her own husband. Having received a very superior education, 
she declared she would belong only to him, who should s her 
in learning. This condition being proclaimed, and invitations 
sent out, many princes came to woo the proud maiden, but were 
all unsuccessful. One of ber father’s messengers, however, 
having gone to the court of Kanchi (Conjeveram) in the 
Deccan, the prince royal, whose name was Sundar (Handsome), 
determined to try bis fortune. In an incredibly short time he 

roceeded to Burdwan with a large train of horses, &o. of which, 

owever, he was eased on bis arrival by the guard, who, in 
the true native style, threatened to imprison him, if all was 
not surrendered. Having given himself the name of a “* Be 
lower of Learning,” he was allowed to keep only his 
his books, and a favourite parrot, with some money. 
strolling about the city and viewing its wonders, be four 
way toa tank, where, sitting under the shade of a 
asleep. The women, who came to bathe and draw wa 
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were thrown into a delirium of ecstacy at the sigh 
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peping Adonis; one of them going so far as to charge Pro- 
fidence with injustice, for not having been made his wife. In 
= the evening an old woman, a dealer in flowers, comes to the 
= spot, and, upon his awaking, offers him an asylum in her house, 
which he accepts upon learning that she daily disposes of 
flowers in the royal palace. She becomes the house-keeper of 
her lodger, taking care to secure for herself a portion of the 
money which passes through herhands. Sundar, having learn- 
ed from her all the particulars of the royal family, and being 
‘charmed with her account of Bidya, devises a plan for opening 
_a@ communication with the princess. He constructs a human 
* figure of flowers, and places in its folded bands a box, which 
+ Cannot be removed without discharging a flowery arrow at the 
. 5 and which contains a card with a riddle, in the shape 
" of a Sanskrit sloke. With this chzf/-d@uvre of her guest, the 
old woman proceeds to the palace. The plot succeeds to admi- 


ration; and the princess returns an answer to the riddle in the s 
same shape, requesting the old woman, on her leaving, to pro- 
_cure ber an interview with her ingenious correspondent. This 4 


takes place near the Rath.* Though no conversation ensues, 
yet “they both fall into the snare of each other's eyes; the 
hearts of both are caught; they exchange hearts, and each 
returns home, with a heart for his trophy.” 
At her next interview with the old woman, the princess tells 
. her that she is determined to marry the young man secretly, 
and leave the result to Kali.t The remonstrances of the other 
are all unavailing; she insists upon Sundar paying her a visit. — 
On receiving this message, compliance with which appears to 
him altogether impossible, he applies for aid to Káli, who 
graciously answers him, by sending down from heaven a brass 
instrument for house-breaking. Delighted with this gift, he 
prays that it may “cut through bricks and stones, through 
earth and rock.” He next, without the knowledge of his hostess, | 
cuts a subterranean passage, which leads from his lodging to the j 
middle of Bidyá'’s apartment, where he unexpectedly makes his 
appearance, and is favourably received. The firstinterview com- 
mences with a vain attempt to perform a kind of secret marriage 
ceremony, and ends in the loss of the young lady’s honour. 
Sundar pays her many nightly visits, which, after some time, she 
viren to return, bringing, on one occasion, a companion for 
the solitary parrot of her lover. À 
_ In the meanwhile, Sundar makes his appearance at court 
- * The car of Jagannath, which is to be found in every town or village of Bengal. 
+ Kali is another form of Durga. a 
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in the day time, disguised as a disgusting religi nen 
who puts in his claim for the princess, and bids fair tc 
successful, since he is able to out-do in learning all the “ 
ments” of the court. Bidy& is twitted by her companions. í 
account of her fine prospect of becoming the wife of a 
vagabond. Sundar keeps his secret, both from her and from his 
hostess, who at length suggests to him that he has no chance — 
of success, unless he also becomes a Sanyasi, and manages to 
cut out his rival. 

After some time,ythe disgrace of Bidy4 becomes manifest. Her- 
mother, hearing of it, almost becomes deranged, and threaten 
to do, what every disappointed woman in Bengal professes to ba’ - 
prepared for; viz., to drown herself, or take poison. Her father — 
flies into a dreadful rage, and sends for Dbhumketu,* the kotwal, 
or police officer, a man of the most brutal cruelty, who had b B~ 
appointed to his office on the principle of setting a thief to catch ~ 
a thief. The king threatens to punish him for all his former 
crimes, unless he succeed in apprehending the daring house- ` 
breaker, who violated his daughter. The old rogue, in a great 
fright, asks for a respite of seven days, and sets to work. On 
searching the apartments of the princess, the passage is disco- 
vered, and, instead of the expected super-human monster, Sundar 
is caught, to the horror of his mistress, and his own utter con- 
sternation. He is roughly handled by the unfeeling kotwal, 
and cast into prison. The old flower-dealer also, to her great 
indignation, is cruelly beaten, and all her property confiscat- 
ed. Sundar’s prospects now are gloomy indeed. However, ~~ 
through the intervention of Káli, whom he invokes,f his real a 
name and character are bronght to light by the parrot; and 
finally, the prince is honourably dismissed, with his bride, to hia » 
native country. . 

Impartiality compels us to acknowledge that this romantic 
story is treated in a manner, which commands admiration, so 
far as the beauty of its language and the richness of its descrip- 
tions are concerned: but its tendency is essentially and grossly 
immoral, and its perusal by native females must be. injurious 
in the extreme. Both the hero and the heroine are, throughout, 
the objects of the writer's admiration. Faith in Káli is, ac- 
eording to him, rewarded by the successful issue of their cri- 
minal undertakings. And the lascivious interviews between 
them are described, again and again, with disgusting minute- 
ness, and in the most glowing language. If ever vice has beem | 


e A 


a 


* Smoke-tail, or comet, 


+. 5 z 
t His prayer occupies fifty couplets, arranged in the order of the Bengali alphabet, — 
a couplet being devoted to each letter. 


Ta e TEAT 
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decked out in gaudy colours, and made to appear attractive, it has 


‘been in this novel. The study of it must destroy all purity of 


mind; and yet it cannot be doubted, that if any book is read 
by, and to, respectable Bengali females, this is it. But we must 
not forget that there are to be found in Calcutta European 
ladies, who can read with equal interest and delight the most 
licentious novels of Eugene Sue and other French writers of 


the same stamp,—a taste ih them nuch more reprehensible 


than that of their Bengali sisters, who admire Bidyá and Sundar. 
Passing over the remaining: portions of Bharat Chandra’s 
poesies, which we believe are not very popular, the work, which 


“next claims our attention, is an account of Nala and Damayanti. 


This interesting and beautiful story is best narrated in the 
original Mahabbarata; but it also forms the topic of several special 


‘works, both in Sanscrit and Bengali, and probably in most of 


the languages of India. Although it is pretty extensively 
known to Sanscrit scholars, yet it may be new to many of our 
readers , and we therefore venture to give an outline of it :— 
Nala, the youthful king of Nishadha, and Damayanti, the 
daughter of the king of Vidarbha, were both paragons of beau- 
ty, and, each having heard of the otbers charms, a mutual 
affection sprung up between them, before they had ever met. 
This affection was strengthened by some celestial geese, which 
appeared first to Nala, and carried a message from him to the 
princess. The love-sick maid soon fell into a decline, which so 
alarmed her father, that he adopted the expedient of allowipg 
her to choose her own husband. Invitations being sent out, 
numerous princes soon began to gather at the palace. Nala, 
whilst on his way to the spot, was met by the four principal 
gods, who also wished to enter the lists as competitors, and 
was compelled by them to communicate their suit to the lady 
in a private interview, rendered practicable through their omni- 
potence. He faithfully delivered his awkward message ; and 
in reply was told by the adnfiring beauty, that he himself was 
the chosen of her heart. When all the aspirants were assem- 
bled, the poor princess was sorely puzzled at the sight of five 
Nalas; but, in answer to prayer, was at length enabled to dis- 
tinguish the true one from the four gods, who had assumed 
his shape ; whereupon she nobly chose him for her partner, and 
was met, on his part, by the most solemn assurances of con- 
stant attachment. The gods, on taking their leave, conferred 
various boons upon Nala, such as a perfect and instantaneous 


command of fire and water and their effects. On their way | 


home, the gods are met by Kali,* a malicious colleague of 


* Prononnee Koli ; he is not the same as the goddess Kali. 


=” 
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theirs, who, finding be was too late, from sheer envy vowed 


to do Nala all the harm in his power; in return for which he 


is threatened with the severest punishments by the rest. * 

For many years Nala and his queen lived together in splen- 
dour and happiness at Nishadha. By observing all the rites of 
his religion, Nala prevented Kali from obtaining an opportun= 
ity of entering his person. At.,length, one unfortunate evening, 


Nala inadvertently forgetS*a trifling ceremony, when Kali, who 


had watched him all the time, immediately takes possession of 
him, and incites him to gamble with his brother, a favourite of 


his own. Nala is a constant loser, and, by contintting the play 


with increased recklessness, finds himself at Iength stripped o 
every thing, even his clothes. The queen had previously se- 
eured the children by sending them to her own parents; and 


Nala had just virtue enough left not to gamble away his wifes 


Expelled the city and the country, but accompanied by his faith- 
ful spouse, and covered with the undivided half of her garment, 
he begins his dismal wanderings. After a few days they find 
themselves in a boundless forest, where towards evening they 
take shelter in a hut. The queen, exhausted by fatigue, sinks 
into a profound sleep, and Nala avails himself of it, and deserts 
her, having first cut off half of her garment for his own 
use. Damayanti’s despair, on finding herself alone, drives her 
almost mad. She wanders about, and incurs many imminent 
dangers, but is somewhat quieted by the consoling predictions 
of some ascetics; and, after many adventures, at length reaches 
the residence of her parents, where she also finds her children 
again. 

“Nala, who professes to have forsaken her, because he could 
not bear the sight of her distress, in his wanderings, falls in 
with a boa constrictor, enveloped in a huge mass of fire, by 
‘which he is almost consumed. ‘The cries of the perishing 
creature (which appears to have spoken Sanscrit) arrest his 
attention and move his compassion, and he delivers it from 
death ; when the serpent assumes the form of Karkata, the king 
of snakes, who, professing the most unbounded gratitude, forth- 
with end@avours to manifest it by his conduct. By a good bite, 
he changes the beautiful form of Nala into that of a hideous 
old man, consoling him with the assurance that the venom shall 


prove a source of constant torment to Kali, and that his beauty 
shall be restored to him in due time. Nala at length enters 


the service of king Rituparna at Ayodhya, as a charioteer, and 

soon discovers in the groom his own former servant, and with 

difficulty keeps his secret from, his sagacious old acquaintance. 
In the mean while, Damayanti and her parents make every 
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imaginable effort to discover the retreat of Nala. At last an 
active Brahman, by repeating at Ayodhya the slokes taught 
him by Damayanti, which contain an allusion to her peculiar 
history, succeeds in discovering a trace of him, which leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the disconsolate queen. She now 
adopts the stratagem of persuading her father to send (osten- 
sibly to all the courts, but in reality only to that of Rituparna) 
a message to the effect, that, as Nalaghad not been heard of for 
years, his queen would proceed, after two days, to the choice of 
a second husband. Rituparna determines to seek her hand, 
and Nala is more anxious still to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the alarming message. The charioteer was a good whip ;- 
with more than railway speed he carried his master through mid- 
air; only stopping on the way to give him a proof of his most 
wonderful skill in arithmetic. Rituparna makes an exchange 
with him, paying him for his acquirements in driving and arith- 
metic by making over to him his own skill and luck in playing at 
dice; which being done, Kali is compelled, under excruciating 
agonies, to go out of him. 

On arriving at Bidarbha, Rituparna discovers that he has been 
duped ; but, as he ought to have known better than to believe in 
the second marriage of a Hindu woman, he is obliged to conceal 
his disappointment, and stays long enough to witness the meta- 
morphosis of his charioteer, and his recognition by Damayanti. 
The happy couple, once more united, return to Nishadha, where 
Nala, by means of the skill received from Rituparna, now de- 
feats his brother in gambling, and recovers back all that he had 
lost, without taking any revenge upon the usurper. After a 
number of blissful years, both the hero and the heroine ascend 
to heaven. 

This narrative, as given in the third book of the Mahábhárata, 
is truly charming. In its Bengali form, it is by far the least 
immoral of all the popular tales in that language, which we 
have ever seen. And yet we are compelled to point out the 
injurious influence which it must exercise. Et was originally 
related to Judhisthira, for the purpose of encoyraging him to 
bear his sufferings with patience. It is not the innocent Dama- 
yanti, but the gambler Nala, that is made the object of compas- 
sion and admiration. The sin, which enabled Kali to obtain 
possession of him, was his forgetting to carry a cup of water 
with him to a certain place. His recklessness, in gambling away 
his all, and deserting his faithful wife, is represented as his 
misfortune, and not as his crime. And finally, the perusal of 
this story is repeatedly recommended, at least in all the Ben- 
gali editions, as a sure road to heaven. 
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The Bengali version, most commonly met with, is disngaila 
by frequent invocations of Durgaé and other popular objects of 
modern worship, which are not so much as alluded to in the 
original. ‘The author must have been but a poor poet; and if 
the book enjoys any amount of popularity, it certainly cannot 
be ascribed to any talent or skill of his, but solely to the sub- 
ject-matter itself. 

The Thirty-two Throvés aud the Twenty-five Ghosts* are 
two collections of short stories, which are frequently met with 
in prose, and which have also been rendered into verse, to 
gratify the popular taste. They are both derived from Sanscrit 
originals of a modern date. ‘The former contains thirty-two 
Stories, said to have been related by thirty-two images (which 
adorned the throne of Vikramaditya) to Bhoja Ráj, who dis- E 
covered the throne again, after it had lain buried under ground ` 
for centuries. When he first attempted to seat himself on it, the 
first image forbade him, because he was not a worthy succes- 
sor of its former occupant; and, to convince him of his unfitness, 
related to him a story illustrative of Vikramáditya’s princely 
disposition. In this way, he is foiled thirty-two times :— 
after which it is to be hoped that he gave up his ambitious de- 
signs. Tbese anecdotes of Vikramaditya are very unequal, some 
of them being rather interesting, whilst others are intolerably flat. 
As that king is, in the eyes of the native public, a perfect pattern 
of virtue, we subjoin the following account of his accession to 
the throne. It is taken from another work, and combines part 
of the Introduction to the Thirty-two Thrones, with the story of 
the Tenth Image. 

VIKRAMADITYA’S ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


After King Bhartrihari, disgusted with the sad discoverieshe had made, ~ 
had retired to the woods, the kingdom of M alwa was reduced to a state of 
complete anarchy, aud Ujjayani, the capital, resembled a cemetery : where- 
upon a ghost, called the Vire-ghost, began to infest the land and devour the 
inhabitants. In their perplexity, the ministers of state made an agreement 
with the monster, to the effect, that every day one man should be appoint- 
ed to reign during the day, and devoured by the ghost at night. _ 

Some time having elapsed in this way, the Guzerat merchant, with whom 
Vikramaditya was residing, took him with him on a journey which he made 
for selling his wares; and accidentally came to Ojjayani. In the morning, 
Vikrumaditya went in disguise to see the interior of the city. He was 
greatly surprizéd and distressed to see it wholly in a ruinous condition, 
and the inhabitants cowed with terror. At length he observed, that all 
the ministers of state had assembled near the house of a potter, and 
dressed up his boy in all the gaudy array of royalty, while the parents were 
standing by, weeping in bitterness of spirit. Vikramaditya asked tho pat 
ter, “ What are these people doing to your boy ? Why are you weeping ? 


è Best known under the titles — Bdtrish Singhdsan and Baitál Pachisi. 
NM M 
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The potter replied, “ They are taking my boy to make him king for to-day.” 
Vikramaditya said, “ Such a prospect ought to fill you with joy ; how is it, 
then, that you weep?’ The potter replied, ‘‘ Bhartribari, our former king, 
has retired to the woods; and now the country, being in a state of anarchy, 
is infested by a monster, called the Fire-ghost, who eats the people; so 
our rulers baye made an agreement with him, that we must all, one by one, 
exercise the royal office for a day, and be devoured by the monster at night. 
To-day it is my turn; but as I am very old and sickly, they have, instead 
of myself, taken this my only son, to be king to-day and devoured to-night ; 
for this reason we are weeping. If Vikramaditya, our king’s brother, were 
alive, we should not be reduced to such distress, but I understand that he 
is dead and gone.” Having said this, the potter began to wéep afresh. 
Vikramaditya, deeply affected with his tale, said to bim, ‘‘O potter, put me 
instead of thy son; this will be good for both of us: for if to-night I am 
devoured by the Fire-ghost, your son's life will be saved, and I shall obtain 
great merit by giving my life for another. If themonster fail to devour me, 
I shall be king, and will deliver you from this miserable state.” The potter 
replied, “ What you say, is very true; but you are my guest, and if to save 
the life of my son, I occasion your death, then greut guilt will attach to me; 
and when my turn comes round again, I shall bave to give up my son 
afterall. No, I will not commit such a crime ; let my fate take its course.” 
Vikramaditya said to him, “ Do not hesitate ; you will see the use of my pro- 

osal hereafter. When things have come to the worst, they begin to mend. 

trust God will, from this day forward, show kindness to this country. Let 
me be your sons substitute to-day; you may be sure that you will nover 
have to offer him again to the ghost to be devoured.” Thereupon the potter 
presented Vikramaditya to the rulers, saying,“ Here isa traveller, who wants 
to be made king. I have told him the whole truth, but have not succeeded 
in dissuading him. He is very anxious to see the ghost: so take him instead 
of my son, and give me back my child.” The rulers complied with the request 
of the potter, and began to anoint and dress up Vikramaditya. In the course 
of this operation, his beauty became so apparent, that they all began to 
suspect who he was. Having seated him on the throne, and transacted 
the pending business, they were instructed by him to prepare a repast 
for the ghost. This being done, the ministers of state went to their respec- 

' tive homes. 

In the evening, Vikramaditya, having performed the customary ceremo- 
nies, seated himself on the throne, sword in hand. A little after dark the 
Fireghost came to the palace, and, after eating the repast which had been 
prepared for him,* turned to devour Vikramaditya. But the king at- 
tacked him manfully, aud struggled with him so successfully, that the 
monster became quite exhausted, and would have lost his head, bad he 
not sued for and obtained mercy in the last extremity. ‘The ghost then 
spontaneously acknowledged his victor as Prince Vikramaditya, the right- 


= As no one looks for historical accuracy in a tale like this, we do not hesitate to 
take a few liberties with our authorities, in introducing, from the Batrish Singhasan, 
a circumstauce which forms a connecting link with what follows. During the repast, 
which was a very grand affair, and entirely to the taste of his ghostship, the King 
asked his unearthly visitor, whet his qualities were? To this he replat as almost 
every Hiodu would have done, that he could do anything. He also stated that he 
Knew every thing. The king then requested the favour of attra informed, how lon 
he would bave to live? The ghost said, One hundred years. The king, professing to 
dislike the two ciphers at the end, as unlucky figures, begged his omnipotent guest to — 
change the number, by either adding or subtracting one year. But this the ghost de 
clared to be an impossibility. It was this discovery which emboldened the king to fight 
the monster, since it was not in his power to curtail his life. TE HES Pee T 
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ful heir to the throne, and promised henceforward to be his obedient 
servant. In the morning the ministers were greatly rejoiced to find 
Vikram4ditya safe and sound; and readily believed him, when he told 
—* who he was. Thus commenced the brilliant reign of King Vikrama- 
itya. 

The Battal Pachisi (of which the Hindi version is most 
widely circulated) was written by a man of much greater talent 
than the Batrish Singhadsan ; but its tendency is far more im- 
moral. We believe that it has been translated several times 
into Bengali. The edition, which we have seen, is wretchedly 
printed; but the versification is not bad. We have not read 
more than about one-tenth part of the book; the sight of a 
brick—or rather of the entrance—being quite sufficient to 
deter us from going over the whole house. As, however, all our 
readers may not have had occasion to read quite so many In- 
dian stories, as we have been obliged to do, we will not withhold 
the brick from them. The following, then, ts an abstract 
of the introduction to the book :— 

In the days of King Vikramaditya, an unpromising looking 
saņnyási made his appearance at the court, and received some 
trifling attentions from the monarch, whom he, in return, 
presented, on sundry occasions, with some fine specimens of the 
bél fruit. For some time, these presents were overlooked, but 
one being at length accidentally opened, the king found a ruby 
inside, and, on examining the rest, their contents proved equally 
precious. The king now began to think more highly than 
before of his uncouth visitor; and this worthy, on his part, 
found it an easy task to convince the monarch that he was pos- 
sessed of rare acquirements in knowledge; and offered to com- 
municate to him certain important mysteries, if he would, in 
the dead of the night, accompany or rather follow him to a 
smasGn* on the banks of the Godavery river, and there impli- 
citly obey his injunctions. The king consented. The following 
is, substantially, the description of his adventure given by the 


Bengali poet:— 
VIKRAMADITYA'S VISIT TO THE CEMETERY, 


The sun having set, and night come on, the king went alone, sword in 
hand. ‘The sanyasi was delighted to see him arrive in the cemetery, and 
invited him to approach. The king made many profound bows to him, and 
asked him, “ What have I todo? Tell me quickly.” The ascetic replied, 
“ Bebold,O king, this cemetery is two kos in length. Jn the centre of it 
stands a sissu tree, on which a corpse hangs; go quickly and fetch that 


*8 
he king, somewhat frightened, obeyed the behest. It was the time of 


* This is the term, by which the Hiudus describe the place, where they burn their 
dead, and perform the funeral rites. It is usnally a disgusting sight, an invariably 
supposed to be haunted. 
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the new moon; the nigbt was pitch dark ; a smart rain was falling, a fierce 
wind blowing, the sky resounded with thunder, and only now and then a 
flash of lightning enabled the king to pick his way. e was escorted by 
crowds of goblins, some crying out, “ kill him, kill him ;" some dancing on 
one leg; some planting themselves right in his path. All the witches in 
creation were bowling and dancing about the cemetery. The ground itself 
was shaking, and now and then a funeral pile sent forth its lurid glare 
The ghosts were playing at cricket with empty skulls; and dogs and jackals 
suvg the accompaniment. The bewildered monarch proceeded, until he 
arrived at the foot of the tree, which was very high, and full of fruit and 
flowers. Though feeling somewhat uneasy, he ascended the tree, and ob- 
tained a sight of the body. The expression of its countenance was borri- 
ble; its Jong hair perfectly black ; the flesh all gone; nothing left but skin 
and bone. The king laid hold of it and cut the rope, when the body fell 
tothe ground. The king slowly followed; but, on getting below, and at- 
tempting to lay hold of the dead man, he escaped, and in a moment was 
up in the tree again. The king ascended it a second time, and having 
carried him down on his shoulders, marched off with him. On the way 
a ghost entered the body, and began to remonstrate with the king; but to 
no purpose. 

The ghost then, somewhat subdued, related to the king a 
very indelicate story, of which the following is an outline. The 
remaining twenty-four are probably of the same description — 

A prince andthe son of his father’s minister once went to- 
gether on a hunting excursion, in the course of which they 
came to a beautiful tank. Whilst the minister's son was attend- 
ing to his devotions in a neighbouring temple, the prince saw 
a most lovely princess, who came to the tank to bathe. She 
noticed him very attentively; and, whilst he was looking on, 
plucked a lotus, which she first placed behind her ear, then 
between her teeth, next at her feet, and finally upon her heart. 
This done, she departed, leaving him behind staring. Upon 
being rejoined by his companion, the prince related to him his 
adventure, in a way which showed that his heart was smitten. 
The minister's son told him that he might take courage; for 
the fair lady had given him every reason to hope for success. 
By placing the lotus (padma) behind her ear (karnaj), she had 
intimated that she lived at Karnft; by putting it between her 
teeth / danta), that king Dantamukuta was her fajher ; by layin 
it at her feet, that her own name was Padm4bati (Lotus-river; 
and by applying it to her heart, that he had found a place 
there. Thetwo sportsmen then went to Karn&t; and the minis: 
ter's son soon discovered an old woman, a dealer in flowers," 
who was willing, for a consideration, to carry a message to th 
princess. Her reception was not very flattering; she returne 
with ten black finger marks on her forehead, inflicted by the 
hands of the royal lady, at the end of a long series of heavy 


r 


* Such an old woman is n standing personage in all these storios. 
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= 
blows. The minister's son, however, soon found out that these 
meant that, on the tenth evening of the dark lunar fortni 
the princess would be willing to disclose more. When the day 
came, the old messenger was very loath to expose herself again 
to a close contact with the hands of royalty; however, the pro- 
mise of a very large reward at last had the desired effect. The 
princess again slapped her. This time her hands were not 
dipped in Warren's liquid, but in a preparation of saffron; and 
the last blow was inflicted on the forehead in such a way, that 
the third finger left no mark behind. To crown the poor old 
woman's misfortunes, she was thrust out of the window. On 
her return, the minister's son interpreted the lady’s meaning to 
be that, on the third night, the prince might visit her, provided 
he entered her apartment by the window. This interpretation 
proved correct. An interview took place, in the course of 
which she ascertained who it was, that had interpreted her lan- 
guage of love. On dismissing the prince, she promised to send 
in the course of the day some sweetmeats, of which, however, 
he was not to eat on any account, as they were intended solely 
for his sagacious companion. The latter, however, was too cun- 
< ning for the princess. When the sweetmeats arrived, he gave 
them to a dog, who died immediately. He saw that it was the 
lady's intention to have got rid of bhim, with a view to exercise an 
unlimited controul over the good-natured prince, Determined 
to take his revenge, he instructed the prince, at his next inter- 
view, to send his mistress into a mesmeric sleep,* to imprint 
upon ber thigh the mark of a trisui, or three-pronged fork, 
and then come away, bringing with him one of her ornaments. 
All this was done. Instructed by his companion, the prince 
next offered the ornament for sale to a goldsmith in the bazar; 
but, as the owner's name was inscribed on it, he was speedily 
handed over to the police, and subjected to an investigation. 
He professed to have received the ornament from his guru,a 
sany4si, who was living in the smas@n. This worthy (who was 
the prince’s companion) on being questioned, stated that a few 
nights back he had been sadly disturbed in his devotions by a 
nuber of ladies and gentlemen, who had taken it into their 
heads to have a ball and supper in the cemetery, partaking of 
blood, &c., by way of refreshment. Among the persons pre- 
sent he had distinguished particularly one, by the mark of a 
trisul, which she had on her thigh. In the morning he had 
picked up this ornament, with which he had sent his disciple 


* It would be an interesting subject of inquiry, whether, and to what extent, the 
jugglers, conjurors, &c., with which India abounds, have been acquainted with, and 
made use of, Mesmerism. : 
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to the bazar. The king soon discovered that there must have 
been something wrong with his daughter ; and, by the sanyási’s 
advice, turned her out of doors. The prince (who had been 
released) soon comforted her, by taking her to his home. The 
object of this story was to teach Vikramáditya that he ought 
not, like the father of that princess, to inflict punishment 
hastily. 

The book entitled Kantukabilasha is, or at least professes to 
be, a collection of entertaining anecdotes regarding the modern 
Vikram4ditya of Bengal, Raja Krishna Chandra Ray. We have 
gone through a good portion of this volume, but have derived 
very little entertainment from it. The few pictures, which it 
contains, are the most amusing part of it—and they are amusing 
on account of their very primitive appearance. The author, 
who writes easy poetry, does not profess to give a regular bio- 
graphy; but his attempts at witticisms are complete failures, 
and the language of admiration, which he puts into the mouths 
of the women, who obtain a sight of the young raja on the occa- 
sion of his marriage, is grossly indecent. The nearest approach 
to a passable joke, which we have discovered, is the account 
which is given of the perplexity of the raja, when visited by a 
foreign pandit, who challenged the nine jewels of his court, ex- 
pecting, if victorious, to obtain one-half of his dominions, and 
promising, if conquered, to become the raja’s slave. The Au- 
gustus of Bengal trembled at the probability, which appeared 
very strong, of losing half his territory, when he was unexpect- 
edly delivered from his fears by a poor cowherd, who dressed 
himself up as a pandit, carrying under his arm a book com- 
posed of fragments of his bedstead.* This man appears to 
have knowna little of Sanscrit; and, in a sloke, set forth a con- 
troversy between the water and the jar which contained it, and 
proposed the sage question, which of the two was in the 
right, and which in the wrong. The jar complained of the out- ` 
ting and burning and other hard usage to which it was sub- — 
jected on account of the water; whilst the latter expatiated 
on the indignities put upon it on account, or with the aid, of 
the jar. This question so puzzled the self-conceited foreigner, ` 
that he took himself off, to the great relief of the raja. Fo- 
wards the close of the book, there is a curious account of a good- 
—— * youth, the son of one of the court pandits, who 
was cursed by his father, and had ashes set before him, instead 


f 
_ © The form of a book, inost approved of by Pandits of the genuine old stamp, 
is that of very long and very narrow slips of paper, with the print or — 


ways. The loose leaves are put between two boards of the same shape, kept together : 


by a wrapper of cloth, which is tied with a string. Hence the deception was easy. 
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of rice, by his mother. The young man, who up to that time 
appeared to be case-hardened, took this so to heart, that he ran 
away from home, and, after wandering about for some days, at 
length found himself in the midst of a dense forest. There 
he fell in with an old ascetic, who, after hearing his story, 
manifested great compassion, and might have done some- 
thing for him, had he not just then received an intimation, 
tbat his career was drawing to an end. He hastily commu- 
nicated to the youth his sacred formula, and soon after- 
wards was bitten by a snake and died. The youth had grace 
enough to remember and repeat the formula, upon which the 
old man appeared to him again, and gave him a little further 
instruction, thus communicating to him supernatural power. 
Drawn towards home, he arrived at Nadiya, and entered the 
temple of Káli there, just as the king was performing worship. 
The raja, it appears, was not so strong in faith, as he was 
zealous in practice. On entering into conversation with the 
young sany4si about the image, before which he had just 
been prostrating himself, he hinted a doubt, as to whether the 
goddess realiy dwelt in the image. The young ascetic, fired 
with indignation, offered to prove to him that she did ; but 
warned him, that if any of her blood was spilt upon the ground, 
the king must die. Armed with a whip, he then belaboured 
poor Kali so effectually, that the blood streamed from her body 
in much greater profusion than the doubting raja had ever 
expected to see, and some of it actually fell upon the ground. 
The terrified raja tried all in his power to reconcile the god- 
dess, and succeeded at length; upon which she favoured him 
with a vision, disclosing his approaching end, and shortly after 
admitted him to heaven. z 

The only remaining volume, orrather pamphlet, of which we can 
give a somewhat favourable account, is entitled Kaġitáratná- 
kar, or Mine of Poetical Jewels, which professes to enable a man, 
within a very short time, to become equal to a first-rate pandit. 
It is a very brief encyclopedia of Sanscrit quotations, or pithy 
sayings, with a Bengali commentary in verse. There is an- 
other volume, which has nearly the same object, and is perhaps 
equal to this; but it is so very wretchedly printed, that one 
cannot possibly make head or tailofit. This Mine of Jewels is 
no California; at least the grains of gold are few and far be- 
tween : but some are really to be found, such as this, that ** The 
kokil, though he eats the most dainty food, is not vain; whilst 
the frog splits with pride, though his drink is water from the 
dirtiest puddle.” *“ The kokil leaves off singing, when the 


rains set in; because he does not choose to have his music 
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accompanied by the croaking of frogs.” “The profession of 
a thief is a very good one, so long as he is not caught.” There 
are a few longer pieces in the volume, of which the following is 
a favourable specimen :— 

THE TWO SNAKES. 

Whilst the prince royal of a certuin country was asleep, a small snake, 
as thin asa string,entered his nostrils and went down into his belly, 
whereupon the prince was (apparently) afflicted with a complaint in his 
stomach, which baffled the skill of all the medical attendants, and threat- 
ened to end fatally. In the hope of saving his life, he undertook a pil- 
grimage, in the course of which he one day arrived at the foot of a large 
sissu tree, and weut to sleep. Beneath that tree there lived a huge ser- 
pent, the guardian of untold treasures. This serpent, on peeping up to see 
who had come, soon smelt a rat—or at least the snake inside the prince’s 
body, and began to upbraid him for being so wicked as to torment a royal 
personage. The other turned round upon him, and upbraided him for 
robbing kings of their treasures. After a long squabble, the large serpent 
said, “If the juice of one of the leaves of this treetouch any part of your 
body, you must die.” The other retorted by saying, “ And if the prince drops 
a little of the juice of its root into your hole, you must die.” Fortunately 
for the prince, he overheard what was said, and, on awaking, soon succeeded 
in destroying both the litigants. Having recovered his bealth, and taken 
possession of the treasure, he returned home, 

The few volumes* and pamphlets, of which an account has 
now been given, comprize all that is in any way fit to be read, 
in the whole range of popular Bengali literature, at least so 
far as we are acquainted with it; and the reader, who has any 
regard for morality, will feel compelled to skip many a passage 
even in these. We are aware that the popular standard of 
coarseness varies in different ages and different countries. The 
novels of Fielding and Smollett, once fashionable books, would 
not now be tolerated on the shelves of an English lady. 
Prior's Fables are justly regarded as unfit to be read in schools. 
Even Gil Blas, once admired by the whole world, is now gene- 
rally looked upon as coarse. It would not be fair to refuse 
to Bengali books the benefit of a concession, which is often 
made in favour of European works. But, after making every 
allowance, it must be owned that the former exceed the bounds 
of decency beyond all reasonable proportion. Gross obscenity, 
dark superstition, an extravagant and horrible marvellousness, 
and frequent references to idolatry, form the principal ingre- 
dients of that seasoning, which alone can render a book palata- 
ble to the popular taste of Bengal. Nala and Damayanti is 
the only one, that appears to form an exception. 

Whilst the books, which have already been reviewed, form 
a comparatively bearable class, we must now invite attention 


* These volumes rarely extend to 200 pages. 
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to a second and much larger class, which is deserving of unquali- 
fied condemnation. It consists partly of mythological works, 
and partly of amatory tales. The libidinous doings of Krishna 
and his adulterous consort Radha form the subject of at least 
seven, and probably more, different productions of unequal 
length. Some of them are paraphrases of certain parts of the 
Bhagavat Purána and the Mahabharata; whilst in others the — 
same materials are worked up into different shapes according 
to the taste of each writer. It was a saying of John Newton, 
that one mouthful of tainted meat was quite sufficient to justify 
the rejection of the whole joint. On the strength of this 
apophthegm, we have not read these books through; but we 
have gone over the tables of contents, and taken a bite here and 
there, which abundantly convinced us that the whole is an abo- 
minable mass,of corruption. There are also two productions, 
both entitled Paénchali (one of them consisting of four separate 
parts), which contain other mythological stories, in addition to 
those of Radh& and Krishna. These are, if possible, worse than 
the former. We suspect that these mythological tales are more 
extensively read than any other books, because Radha and 
Krishna are favourite deities with the great majority of the in- 


habitants of Bengal. The character of these objects of worship ~ 


is so vile, that those, who describe it, feel it necessary to apolo- 
gize for it by urging the plea that Krishna, being the lord of 
the world, had a right to do what he pleased with his own, 
and to show that he was not subject to those laws of morality, 
which common mortals are bound to obey. But reason and 
experience unite in proving that his example has a frightfully 
contaminating power; and that the natives of Bengal will never 
cease to be addicted to profligacy, until Krishna shall have 
ceased to be the object of their worship, their thoughts, and their 
affections. Shiva, who is the favourite god of the higher 
classes, and Durga or Káli, who may be emphatically called the 
national deity of Bengal, are almost as licentious as Krishna 
and Radh4, and withal so utterly destitute of all humane feeling, 
as to constitute them personifications of a truly fiendish or in- 
fernal character. So long as the worship of such monsters 
continues to prevail among all classes, as it does at present, it is 
hopeless to look for any improvement in the moral condition of 
a country, 
Where every prospect pleases, 
And only mau is vile. 

It was the writer's intention to have examined and reported 

upon some twenty amatory tales, submitted to him; but this 
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task was too revolting to be performed. A ffial was made 
with two or three of the number; but the feeling of disgust for- 
bade its being persevered in. In order, however, to be able to 
describe the character of these productions, not according to 
the dictates of blind prejudice? but from personal inspection, we 
submitted to the hateful drudgery of going carefully through the 
_ tables of contents, usually very full, and turning up, for perusal, 
those passages, which appeared to afford an insight into the 
real character of each book. We do not remember having 
ever devoted four hours to a more repulsive occupation. The 
tales referred to, are, for the most part, wretched imitations 
of Bidya and Sundar. A hero and a heroine are introduced, 
and their profligacy is described at full length. The artistic 
powers of the poet, who composed the piece just named, throw 
such a charm over his performance (some passages excepted,) 
thet, as in the case of the Medicean Venus, its indecency loses 
much of its repulsiveness; but in the other works of the same 
class, this is not the case; there, vice is exhibited like a corpse 
under the hands of the anatomist, which produces unmingled 
disgust in the minds of all, who have not become familiar with 
the sight by the force of habit. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of any thing more truly horrible than some pages of each 
of these volumes. They must utterly pollute the imagination 
of those, by whom they are read, or to whom they are recited by 
strolling singers ;* and, when it is borne in mind that the ima- 
gination is naturally in league with sin, and particularly so 
among a people unacquainted with the pure doctrines of the 
Bible, it will be’ evident that the amount of immorality and 
vice, which such writings engender, is literally incalculable. 
We cannot for a moment think of advertizing them, by inserting 
their titles: suffice it to say, that one of them, the least ob- 
jectionable of all, and forming a class of its own, because written 
in prose, is called The Blame of Women.+ - 
mpossible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that the 
Bengali (or Hindu) mind has discovered depths of profligacy, 
lower still than those already pointed out. There are pamphlets 
for sale in the Calcutta bazars, written for the express purpose 
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* We sus though we have not the means of proving it, that these tales form 
the subject a musical and dancing performances at the nautches. At all events 


they are frequently both sung and acted by the com anies of si d rs, who 
travel through the length and breadth nf of singers or dancers, 


the land, and wh ich harvest at 
melas, and on the occasion of heathen festivals. ~~ ee A z= 
t The abominable stories, which it contains, are taken from that 
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of s hook, the Prabodh Ohandriká, which ia a motley collection of things precious 
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of reducing bestiality to@ systematic theory. Had we not seen — = 


them, we could not have believed in their existence. The 





of Milton’s or Klopstock’s Satan, and even that of Göthe's 


Mephistopheles, would have mk me with horror from all con- 
tact with such defiling abominations. The publication and 
sale of such books, and of engravings of an equajly filthy 
character, ought, unquestionably, to be proscribed as a crime, 
and punished as such by the rulers of the land. We believe 
that many Hindus would thank them for doing it. 

Among the books containing abominable tales, there are two 
or three, which profess to be written for the purpose of deterring 
young men and women from entering upon a course of profliga- 
cy; but the remedy, which they apply, is quite as bad as the 
evil, which they attempt to cure. | 

It is an instructive fact that the inculeation of vice in these 
obscene books is invariably perpetrated under the screen of the 





— 


national religion. The title-page prominently exhibits the 


names of some of the popular divinities. The book itself al- 
ways opens with a formal invocation of two or three of them; 
and almost every new section commences with a prayer. Some- 
times hypocrisy goes even to greater lengths; and language, 


apparently descriptive of the deepest contrition, or the greatest 


spirituality of mind, is put into the mouths of the most aban- 
doned characters. 

When all these things are attentively considered, the repug- 
nance to the education of females, so universally prevalent 
among the natives, will cease to excite surprize. On the one 
hand, the fair sex is regarded by the other with supreme con- 
tempt, because, in accordance with the tenor of very many native 
books (even such as are otherwise of a respectable character), it is 
generally believed that woman, in the abstract, is free from no 
vice, from which she is not debarred by the force, either of 
nature, or coercion. On the other band, the idea prevails (and 
there is much truthin it), that female education must lead to 
the perusal of such horrible books by female readers.* This 
apprehension exercises an influence quite as powerful and ex- 
tensive, as the prejudice which has been mentioned; and un- 
happily it is but too well founded. 

From the foregoing statements the first inference which strikes 
us, as being of the greatest importance, is that energetic measures 


ought to be adopted by the true friends of the natives, for sup: 
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numbers. One of them, a very bad one of its kind, contains an e i 
which the author threatens to prosgcute any one, who should pirate his work. 
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plying them with a popular literature of an wnobjectionable 

character. Mostof the genuine Bengali books, written in prose, 

are intended to be studied, not to be read for the sake of enter- 

tainment. Some of those translated from the English are ill 

chosen, as, for instance, Johnson's Rasselas. Others, written 

under Eugopean auspices, are in a style which, somehow or 
~ “other, is not popular. The Calcutta School Book Society, the 
Calcutta Christian Tract Society, and the Rev. K. M. Banerjea in 
his Encyclopædia, have endeavoured, and are endeavouring, 
to meet the crying wants of the country; and their efforts 
deserve a grateful acknowledgment. But, if something has 
been done, much more remains undone. The books, that are 
needed, are of various sorts. Apart from professedly Chris- 
tian works, a series of volumes of an entertaining and yet 
instructive character, easy and attractive in their style, but not 
referring prominently to religious subjects, would prove a great 
boon to Bengal. A Telemachus and a Robinson Crusoe* would 
be as acceptable as a Pilgrim's Progress. Those now existing, 
are, for the most part, too heavy, and too strongly marked with 
European idioms, notions, and illustrations. The works, that 
are to command success, must be of genuine native origin. 

As almost all books of a popular character are written in 
poetry, itis a question deserving of attention, whether a pure 
poetical literature ought not to be created. The accomplishment 
of this object would be very difficult: partly because it exceeds the 
powers of Europeans; partly because, in Bengal as elsewhere, a 
poet is born, not made ; and partly because Bengali versification 
requires a good ear and careful study, on the part of any one 
» who wishes to succeed in it. Mr. Chamberlain, a Baptist 

missionary of the first quarter of this century, is, as far as we 
know, the only European, who ever succeeded in writing fair 
Bengali poetry. It is not at all improbable that a native, who 
has devoted his youth chiefly to English studies, would, on that 
very account, muke a very indifferent Bengali poet; the genius 
and cadence of Bengaliand English poetry being about as far 
apart as the poles asunder. The number of netives, able to 
write or speak in what they call poetical language, is surpriz- 
ingly great—probably quite as great as that of those, who can 
write in tolerable prose; but, owing to the want of study, taste, 





* Since the above was written, we have learned, with interes that a Bengali edition 
of the Arabian Nights is in course of publication. And —— olce to felts that « 


translation of Robinson Crusoe also is in contemplation. We te the second part 
may be omitted for the present. 4 
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This remark is applicable also to those 


p 
Nativ 
Christians,* one or two excepted, who have composed Christian 
We subjoin a few specimens of their 


hymns, translated by the late Ret. W. H. Pearce, with s 


ent accuracy to answer our purpose. 


the better class, but by no means form the best — 


This body is a carriage. Its career 
Guide thou, O soul, like skilful charioteer ; 
My stormy passions, like six coursers bold, 


love divine, as harness, firmly hold, 


B 
The road of truth pursue ; resign not Wisdom’s rein, 
Till thou the glorious goal—the throne of God attain. 


How can we safely cross this stormy main, 

And at the port arrive, we long to gain ? 

How reach the shore, where sorrow is unknown ? 
And how obtain an everlasting crown ? 


Look up, my friend, what vessel doest thou trace, 
Inviting voyagers at yon starting place ? 

’Tis Christ the Saviour's. Yes! ‘tis His, I see. 
Then there is hope, for wretched you and me. 


Since cross we must (we cannot here remain) ; 
Since other means we all have tried in vain ; 
Let us at once His sacred feet embrace : 

Well may we trust His overflowing grace. 


The sea is rough ; its billows may alarm ; 
But in His bark we shall be safe from harm ; 
When Christ the Saviour acts the pilot’s part, 
No anxious fear need e'er distress the heart. 


His bark He brings, the friendless to befriend ; 
His goodness knows no bounds, His grace no end. 
Come, let us then His willing aid implore ; 

If He assist, then we need fear no more. 


Behold the beauteous vessel—Love her name : 
Let us embark—no need of fear or shame ; 
Christ wants no fee, no present will receive, 
When those transporting, who on Him believe. 





These are chosen from 


= The most successful of them was a man of the name of Tarachand Datta. But 


it may be affirmed with trath, that there is more of deep Christian feeling and of reed 


cal talent exbibited in some of the numerous hymns of the unlettered K 


Cutwa, who was originally a Bairagi. His widow, upwards of 90 years old, i 
alive, or at loast was alive a short time ago. ` te ae 
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La, He bas hoisted her expanded sail ; 

Behold it filling with a prosperous gale ; 

See, Truth and Mercy quickly ply the oar ; 
Christ steers the vessel ; we shall soon be o'er. 


Yes, now we cross unhurt this stormy main, 
And soon the port shall see, we long to gain ; 
Soon reach the shore, where sorrow is unknown, 
And soon obtain an everlasting crown. 


KANGALI. 





Chorus.* The land where Christ in glory reigns, if we but once attain, 
Then we shall sin and death escape, and life eternal gain. 


Press on, press on, beloved friends, we march to Zion's gate : 

Here death at last our souls will seize, there life does us await ; 
Destruction’s gloomy, dangerous land let us at once forsake, 

And speed our flight to that blest shore, where we may bliss partake ; 
That state of endless life and peace, death can no more invade, 

And happy thousands, reaching there, have been immortal made. 


Let not the world our hearts beguile ; its dangers we must shun ; 
Through looking back, Lot's wife, we know, for ever was undone ; 
Though righteous Lot through grace escaped from Sodom’s burning plain, 
And fiying with his daughters, did a place of safety gain ; 

Brethren beloved, the warning take ; your Sovereign’s voice obey ; 
Forsaking this vain dying world, to heaven direct your way. 


The king who reigns in yon bright land of happiness untold, 
In His blest register our names as subjects has enrolled ; 
We'll care not, then, for all the toils or dangers we may meet, 

+ Bat still with patient courage urge our course to His dear feet ; 
With joy and triamph we'll proceed, throughout the heavenly way ; 
The crown of gold, for us reserved, will countless toils repay. 

KKANGALI. 

The poetical publications of the Calcutta Christian Tract So- 
ciety are all below the proper standard ; and at present there is 
little hope of its being able to enlist the services of a good wri- 
ter in this line. Perhaps it would not be amiss for it to repub- 
lish the poetical Life of Christ (very imperfect as it is), which 
was written many years ago by a Native Christian at Serampore, 
and of which few copies are now to be met with. But of all bib- 
lical subjects, the history of Joseph is the one best adapted to 
form the topic of a Bengali poem. Thatof Esther would suit the 
Mational taste even more exactly, but does not appear equally 
suitable on other grounds. Daniel also would be an admira- 
ble subject. The sacred dramas of Metastasio, and still more those 
of Racine, are beautiful illustrations of the success, which m 
attend such works. The latter are universally admitted to rank 


* Repeated after cach stanza. 
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among the very finest productions of the genius of Frante.* — ; 
But the dramatic form of a European play, after all, does not — 
suit biblical subjects near so well as would that form, which is 
most admired in Bengal, and of which Bidyà and Sundar is the _ 
pattern. Might not some poetical genius be brought to light, 
if prizes were offered for works of this kind in connection with 
some of our educational institutions? Only it would be neces- 
sary to exercise a pretty severe criticism ; for if it be true of 3 
poetry in general, it is especially true of this description of it, J 
that— 





Non homines, non Di, non concessére columnæ. 


The great advantages of a poetical literature would be its po- 
pularity, and its facility of comprehension. In Bengali prose a 
sentence may occupy half a page, and yet fairly be regarded as 
simple; but in poetry it must come within the narrow limits of a — 
couplet. Hence the sense of the latter is much more readily ap- 
prehended by the popular reader than that of the former, although 
the words employed may appear very difficult to the ordinary | 
critic, and prove almost unintelligible to the European student. —__ 

But whether books for the million be written in poetry or in 
prose, the price must be fixed extremely low: else they will never 
become popular in Bengal. The native books of a popular cha- 
racter are printed on paper, which is made, not of rags, but of 
waste paper; and, between the lines of the Indian poet, English 
words frequently make their appearance, which not seldom 
are also disjecti membra poete. The binding is so delicate, that ~ 
a volume rarely bears more than one perusal—certainly, if in use, 
not more than one rainy season, unless it be handled with spe- "g` 
cial tenderness. This accounts for their wonderful cheapness: 
to secure which wilt prove a great obstacle to every effort, that 
may be made to replace them by works of a better description. 

We have drawn a dark picture, but by no means darker than | 
facts will warrant ; witness the universally degraded condition of 
the great majority of widows among the lower orders of Hin- ~~ 
dus ; witness the prevalence of impurity of every kind; wit- 
ness the numbers of abandoned creatures that haunt the —— 
of Oaleutta: things so notorious as to call forth the horro 3 
of the natives themselves—for all of them are not insensible to Y 
these alarming evils. On the other hand there are some encou- Hw 
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Mediocribus esse poetis ' d 
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* We may be allowed to name, at least in a foot-note, the Sacred Dramas of Han- 
nah More, as productions of a similar class, which, although not held in very high 
esteem by professed oritics, have nevertheless been admired by thousands of "Taven. 
ile readers, and so far have met distinguished success. 
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raging circumstances, which must not be wholly passed over in 
silence. Books free from pollution, generally the fruit of Euro- 
pean and Christian influence, are gradually receiving an extensive 
circulation. Copies of certain Christian tracts, and especially of 
single Gospels, are probably as widely diffused as any other vo- 
lumes, at least in certain districts of the country. It is to be hoped 
that in due time, Truth, divine Truth, in her onward progress, 
will overtake Error, and obtain a triumphant victory over it. 
It must be evident to the dullest comprehension, that the flood 
of depravity, sent forth from the popular press of the present 
day, cannot be driven back merely by the diffusion of books, that 
are of human origin, however valuable these may prove as su- 
bordinate auxiliaries. The Book, which alone will be found to 
oppose an efficient barrier to those raging waves of the sea that 
foam out their own shame, is that volume which bears the imprint 
of heaven itself; and it is a most encouraging thought that the 
Bible should be written on so wonderful a plan, as to ensure 
its own popularity, and at the same time to present, at every 
fresh reading, interesting food to the most acute and the 
most cultivated mind. When once the Bible shall have become 
the household treasure of every native family; and when its 
all-important contents shall bê universally known, then will foul 
Impurity be compelled to hide its head before divine Holiness, 
and the demons of the pit sink into oblivion before the glory 
of the heavenly Jesus. The consummation of this object may 
not be so distant as many now suppose. To hasten it let every 
effort be made by all who can appreciate their own mercies, and 
who can feel for those that are involved in the hopeless gloom 


of heathenism. 


Can we, whose souls are lighted, x 

With wisdom from on high— 

Can we, to man benighted, 

The lamp of life deny? 

Salvation, O Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name. ‘ 
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ART. III.—1. Origines Liturgice; or, Antiquities of the English * 
Ritual, and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By the æ 
Rev. William Palmer, M. A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 

2 vols. London. 1845. 


Origines Ecclesiastice ; or, The Antiquities of the Christian™ 
Church. By the Rev. Joseph Bingham, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford ; and afterwards Rec- 
tor, dc. 9 vols. London. 1844. Books XII.. XIV XV; 


relating to Divine Worship in the ancient Church. 


3. The Syrian Churches ; their early History, Liturgies, and 
Literature, dc. By J. W. Etheridge. London. 1846. 


4. Dude Amim ki Kitab, aur Sakriminton ki Tartib, aur 
Kalisiya ki Dusri Rasm, aur Dastiron ki England aur Ire- 
land ki muttahid Kalisiya ke tariqgue ke mutabig. Aqudd-t- 
Din ke Sath. Agra. Yatimon ke Chhape khane men chhapi 
gat. 1847. [The Book of Common Prayer, and Administra-  — 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. With the Articles of Religion. Agra. 
Printed at the Orpban Press. .1847.] 
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WHATEVER comes into constant and familiar contact with 
man, and yet commands his respect or veneration, fails not to 
exercise a wide and a deep influence upon him. Nor is this 
effect confined to the leading features of such agent; it attach- ` 
es also to its minor and even accidental details. Thus, legendary 
stories connected with the people’s faith, and ritual formule 
wrought up into religious practice (as in the case tafe the 
dus and Muhammadans), strike their counterpar n the 
national mind. Thus, a system of jurisprudence will gradually 
impart something of its colour and character to a people long 
under its action. And the minute and unessential points, the a 
adventitious custom and ceremony, or the chance cast of —* 
phraseology, will not be without even their corresponding effect. 
The stamp will impress not only its leading figures, but its * 
finest tracery, and faithfully perpetuate even its flaws and” 
defects. | 

The principle might be followed out into an endless detail of 2 
illustration. National poetry, suchas the myths of Homer and ~~ 
Hesiod, no doubt imparted many broad, as well as delicate and 
intangible, traits to the Grecian character. ‘The sculpture 
painting and architecture of Greece and Rome, as they grew 
out of, so unquestionably have reacted in a thousand ways 
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upon the habits and mind of the people. The labours of 
Jerome still influence the character of Europe: “ the rich and 
picturesque Latin of the Vulgate,” where “ the Orientalism of 
the Scripture is blended with such curious felicity with the 
idiom of the Latin,” has had a manifest effect upon the lan- 
guage, and upon the thought, of the West. “ It has, no doubt, 
powerfully influenced the religious style, mot merely of the 
later Latin writers, but of those of the modern languages, of 
which Latin is the parent."* The English Bible has proved 
an agent no less deep and extensive in its results upon the 
British tongue and mind; and every day tends only to 


` strengthen its hold, and to spread more widely the ramifications 


of its influence. The subject is one which presses with solemn 
responsibility on the translators of the Scriptures into the 
languages of India. 
-` But it is to another department of religious literature, that we 
mean at present to apply these considerations. The assimila- 
tive action upon the mind is probably as great in the daily, 
or hebdomadal, services of the Church, as in any other in- 
stance ; indeed, greater perhaps, since the constant recurrence 
of liturgies, must, in proportion to their frequency, deepen and 
perpetuate the lineaments of thought and language proper to 
themselves. We doubt not that the Missal and the Prayer -~ 
Book in their own field may vie with the Vulgate and the 
English Bible, in the depth and peculiarity of the features they 
have stamped. 
In this view, the version of public service, which the Episcopal 
Church shall give to the native Churches of India under its in- 
fluence, assumes a deeply serious aspect. ‘The form of liturgy, 
and the language in which it is clothed, will have a large share 
in fixing the character of that part of the Christian community, 
nay of India itself. Constantly recurring—repeated more fre- 
quently than the Bible itself—every ceremony, every prayer, each 
individual word, will exercise an important influence, which will 

















interest that each circumstance and every word should be weighed 
with care; that no ground be given for false impressions; a 
that all the associations and ideas, resulting even, incidentall 
from the version, should be in the right direction. The national a 
mind will form itself around the type which we place before it, — 
and, like the deposit of the electro-galvanic battery, take im- 
pression of the deformities as well as of the beauties of that type 
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* Milman’s Christianity, Book iv., Ch. iii., vol, iii, p. 405. 
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Labouring under this strong conviction of the impor 


of Vernacular liturgies in India, we have taken up the Urdu 


translation of the Book of Common Prayer, noticed at the 
head of this article. But, before passing its merits under re- 
view, We purpose to consider generally the adaptation of the 
Anglican liturgy tothe native Churches of India; thatis to say, 
how far a close translation, as the present professes to be, is 
suited to the position and requirements of the native community. 

In this periodical, the use, or the absence, of a set liturgy is 
of course an open question; and we propose to consider it at 
present, simply as it affects those, who have already decided in 
the affirmative. 

Now it is perfectly evident that there are certain grand fea- 
tures of human nature and of Christian life, which are the 
same under every clime and in every age. A fallen and cor- 
rupt mature requires a similar confession of guilt from the 
American, the Russian, and the Hindu; from Augustine and 
Justin Martyr, as from the Christian of Great Britain. And 
the same may be said of the expression of faith, hope, love, 
thankfulness, and all such topics. In these particulars, there 
exists no distinction of time and place: so long as they are 
offered by mortal man, the subject-matter of address to God 
must come under the same categories. In so far, then, as 
these are concerned, it would appear that no exception may 
be taken to the transference of approved forms of worship from 
any time and from any nation, to any other age or people. | 

But, admitting that this argument holds good with refer- 
ence to such devotional forms, as apply strictly to the ab- 
stract principles above specified, still a large portion of reli- 
gious service must (if it be at all commensurate with the 
necessities of the worshipping body) have reference to their 
special circumstances. And it is evident, that, as such cir- 
cumstances are accidental, liable to vary in different times 
countries and societies, and not essential elements or 


adjunets of Christian life or doctrine, so must the form ple 


public devotion, if it be brought to bear upon them, vary accor 


ingly. Now such accidental elements are, surely, often of too * 


great importance, and frequently occupy too large a share of 
Christian life, to be passed by, sub silentio, in the public prayers. 
One or two illustrations of what is meant may assist likewise 
in bringing out the necessities of the Indian Church. wi, 

Our first illustration shall be taken from that department, 
which, in general, least affects the character of prayer, viz. 
the phenomena of nature; and among these we select (per 
haps the most important) the getting. sn of the rains. ow, 
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if this be found deeply to call forth the affections of the people, 
their fear, hope, and gratitude, itis not only the duty of the Church 
to raise these affections heavenwards ; but it is her surest course 
in order to win her way into the hearts of the nations. Through- 
out a great part of India, life is so directly and manifestly de- 
pendent on the periodical rains, that, if the Heavens even for 
a short period delay their vivifying flood, a season of intense 
suspense is excited, and anxious aspiration to the Lord of all 
animates, as with one breath, the whole body of the people. 
The public feeling should surely, at such times, be inwrought into 
the language of public prayer; and, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread ” should be amplified, so as to suit and come up with the 
overwhelming exigencies of that critical period.* And here, too, 
are valuable opportunities forthe expression of Farra in the Ruler 
of the natural world, and of DEPENDENCE upon Him, in whose 
hand our breath so absolutely is. And when the long-expected 
rain does at length descend, how does the heart leap for joy, 
and what a season for the offerings of GRATITUDE! Foreigners, 
as we are, does not the overflowing of thankfulness add upon 
such occasions a new flood of life even toour devotions? How 
intensely then might such feelings be called forth in the Hin- 
du s breast, whose sustenance, home, and very existence, depend 
upon the gracious Providence! And does not the bursting 
life—the new creation of salient energy, covering the late ex- 
panse of torrid dust—the smile of grateful nature instantaneously 
clad in a new vesture of verdant freshness—speak in living 
terms the language of religion and devotion, which might 
well find an echo in our prayers? How manifest the hand of 
the Almighty! How patent His goodness! How striking the 
type of the resurrection from the dead! These ideas are 
germane tothe human mind, wherever the phenomenon ap- 
pears: and the prophet of Islamt well knew how to turn them 
to account. Are we to give no vent to such aspirations and 
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© In the ancient Liturgy of “ St. Mark,” there are prayers forthe waters of the river 


analogous with the rains of India, thus formed the subject of special prayer in Egypt 
So Tertallian: ‘‘ Quoniam tamen Dominos, prospector humanarum necessitatumy ; 
* seorsum post traditam orandi disciplinam (i. e. orationem Dominicam), “Petite, 
“ inquit, “et accipietis”; et sunt que petantur pro circumstantia cnjusque, praemisså 
‘Jegitima et ordinariá oratione quasi fandamento; accidentium jus est desideriorum > 
canbe est superstrucndi extrinsecus petitiones, &0.” De Orat. O. 1X. And no doubt the 
urch, as well as the private Oratory, should make provision in prayer for such ne- 
cessitous contingencies, as may lie out of the beaten track, and yet form su 
matter of devotional aspiration to the people at large. 


* — — 
+ Some of the most beautiful illustrations of the Resurrection, for instance, are 
derived by Muhammad from thie source: “Jt is God, who sendeth the wind ey: nd 
* raiseth the clouds, and we drive the same into a lifeless country ; and there 8 
* the earth, after it bas been leat So shall the resurrection from the dead Be.” Koran. 
Sura xxxv., 9, Comp, nlso S. yi, 100; xxv., 49; xxx, 24; xliii, 11. i 
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feelings, or at best to put them off with Colleets for ““ such 
moderate rain and showers,’ as may suit with the slowly ay 


developing energies of an English spring, but only mock the 


rapid and gigantic machinery, which ushers in the Indian 
vear? Ah! that faith, that dependence, that gratitude, those 
living witnesses of the nature and goodness of God," have 
a latent habitation even in the idolatrous Hindu’s heart. 
They are chords of nature's own fabrication; and if swept, 
at the inspiring seasons of anxious longing for the early and 
the latter rain, or of grateful joy at its reception, by the skil- 
ful hand of the servant of the God of Nature, even the Hea- 
then’s heart will respond to the touch. 

Our second illustration shall be taken from the moral and 
spiritual phenomena, which surround our native Churches. 
Themselves patches of verdure, but lately reclaimed from the 
vast wilderness—tiny oases encircled by burning and intermin- 
able deserts—they have a deep and a portentous interest in 
the neighbouring tracts, which are ever threatening to swallow 
them up, and restore the wilderness again to its howling uniformi- 
ty. Shall there, then, be no adaptation to this state of things, in 
a liturgy, which has grown up in a smiling country, whose uni- 
formity consists in verdure and cultivation alone? The 
Churches of India are planted in the midst of Heathens and 
Muhammadans: they are as drops in an ocean of idolaters and 
professed blasphemers of the Christ. A very large section, 
therefore, of their hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, 
their duties and responsibilities, in fine of every department of 
their Christian life, both as individuals and as Churches, must 
have a direct reference to this isolated position, and to the mass- 
es which close them in on every side. But in England there 
are no idolaters or Muhammadans, and but a scantling of pro- 
fessed blasphemers ; and therefore the liturgy of England has 
little or no reference to such peculiar circumstances. Now the 
question arises, Is such a liturgy, as this, to be, without any 


adaptation whatever, imposed upon the Indian Churches ? Is% 


™ 


the only reference, which their public devotions shall have to — 
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tbis subject of highest interest and daily concern, to consist in _ 


the passing allusion in the opening of the prayer ** for all sorts 
and conditions of men,” or to the still more passing and general 
allusion in the Litany, and to the Collect used once every yeart 


* See Acts. XIV. 17. 

+ On Good Friday. See the Collects for Good Friday, or Parasceve, in the Romish 
ritual. ‘The use of such prayers, on the ecclesiasticall appointed anniversary of 
the crucifixion, seems tai be connected with the prayer for “ meroy, even to the per- 
fidious Jews,” who crucified our Lord. associal of ideas, Pagans, heretics, 
Turks, and infidels are also commented to merer. - 7 
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“for all Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics?” If so, one of 
the widest and most important provinces of the native Church, 
affecting her internal trials and her external duties—one in | 
which, perhaps more than in any other, does she need to be con- 
stant and earnest in her common and united supplication—in i 
which, more than in any other, should she feel her weakness and 
implore for strength—is utterly excluded from her public 
devotions ! 

We shall rest satisfied with these illustrations, remarking 
merely, that the subject might have been followed out to much 
greater length. Omissions, some perhaps of equal importance, 
certainly many of inferior moment, might have been pointed out ; 
while certain portions of the service might have been shown 
to be inapplicable to the present state of the native Churches, 
or their use at least to be injudicious. Some of these may be 
incidentally brought forward in the course of this article. Mean- 
while it is necessary to enquire how far it is possible and ` 
expedient to alter and adapt the Liturgy to the use of the 
Indian Church. We are not insensible of the delicacy and ~ 
difficulty of the subject we have set before us; and only the 
settled conviction of its paramount importance would have . 
compelled us to enter upon it. 

To what standard, then, shall we appeal, in order to arrive 
at a fair and just conclusion on the subject? The Churches 
of Europe have long existed among a population entirely 
Christian, in name at least; and the Syrian and other Eastern 
Churches have been for ages too devoid of life, to serve for 
examples tous. But the state of the primitive Church closely 
resembled that of our Indian Churches, in being encompassed _ 
by heathen opposition. ‘This antagonism gradually died away, 
till, in the fifth and sixth centuries, Christianity ‘had assimi- 
Jated, in outward appearance, the entire mass of the empire 
to herself. Now, if we can show that, even in the fifth century, 
an important part of the prayers of the church was still di- 
rected to those, who were not within the pale of the “ Faithful,” 





or believers, we shall have made out a strong case for a similar 
concession to the Indian Churches, whose present position 80. 









much more urgently demands it. ly MFT 
We shall produce, then, passages from Augustine to show aF 
that, in the century specified, heathens and unbelievers were — 
still usually prayed for by the Church. In opposing the Pela- ~ 
gian heresy, and combating the doctrine that salvation is the 
result of free-will, and not the work of God's grace, Augu 
brings home to his opponent the prayers of the Church, wh f 
the grace of God was implored on behalf of infidels, enquirers, — 
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and heathen nations.” He appeals to bis antagonist, whether 
he would not himself respond “* Amen” to the call of the priest, 
exhorting the people to pray to God, or else himself praying, 
“ ut incredulas gentes ad fidem suam venire compellat.” Now 
to warrant repeated notices couched in such language, it is 
manifest that there must have been notorious and frequent 
petitions of the kind alluded to, and commonly used ad aitare, 
i. e. as a part of the liturgical, or communion, service. If such 
was the case, when the Roman world was nominally Christianiz- 
ed, we may safely conclude that similar petitions occupied 
even a more prominent position, when it Was professedly 
heathen. 

That the ante-communion service of the third, fourth, and 
succeeding centuries contained prayers for enquirers, and others 
without the Church, is clear from every account remaining to us, 
and indeed from the very constitution of the service of that 


classification of the people, (which is traced to the third century) 
unto the “ Faithful,” and the ‘‘ Catechumens.” The “ mystical 
liturgy,” or sacramental service, was exclusively reserved for 
the former; the prayers of the faithful, ¢vyai moray, were 
common to the faithful alone, and might not be heard, much 
less shared in, by unbaptized adherent of Christianity. 
The Lord’s Prayert was confined to this part of the service; 
and was termed par excellence ¢vx} matTeav,— the prayer of 
the faithful.” The use of it was permitted to no unbap- 
tized person. So careful and complete was the exclusion of 


period. The prevailing order of service was founded upon the — 
* 


* “Quando audis sacerdotem Dei ad altare exhortantem populum Dei orare pro 
incredulis, ut eos Deus convertat ad fidem; et pro catechumenis, ut eis desiderium 
regenerationis inspiret, &c.” i 

Again, “ Numquid, ubi audieris sacerdotem Dei ad ejus altare populum hortantem 
ad Deum orandum, vel ipsum clara voce orantem, ut incredulas gentes ad fidem 
suam venire compellat, non res ondebis, Amen °” Epist. ad Vitalem. 

Augustine was made Bishop of Hippo, A. D. 395, and lived and wrote until A. D. 
430. e 


+ There appears, however, to be no ground for holding that the gam itself was 
concealed from the uninitiated, as Palmer would seem to imagine q rig. Lit. vol. I., « 
», 14). We have carefully gone over his references in Bingham, and can see no cause 
or thinking so. Indeed, how could the prayer have been suppressed, when it existed 
ju the Bibles, which al? were encouragec k ? 
haw's Antiq. Book x. ch. 1, s. 7.) : and they could not but see its prominent insertion 
upon divine authority there. Besides, it was openly referred to, an specifically quoted 
in the sermons and writings of the early Christians, e. g. of Tertullian, Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine; and these were common to the believers and uninitiated. A 

Its use was certainly restricted to the * Faithful; and it was introduced only in their 
service, every Nae ar of which was surrounded by a curtain of mysterious š 
But this is quite another ground. The prayer was well known; thougb its position 
aud accompaniments in the * tremendous mystery,” were not divulged. > se 

The catechumen was not taught this prayer till on the eve of baptism, under the 
impression that it was wrong to encourage him, while By unregenerate, to make use 
of petitions suitable only for the regenerate children of God. 


to read in their Vernacular tongue ? (Bing- ~~ 
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refers only to the exclusion of beretics and heathens from 
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. 
intruders, that, in the third and fourth centuries, the Sacramental 
Liturgy was as secret from the uninitiated vulgar, as the 

Masonic institute is in our own day.* 

But, though excluded from the prayers of the faithful, the 
catechumens and others were not uncared for. A separate 
and previous service was held on their account, termed évyae 
xarnxoupevey, missa catechumenorum—the service of the 
unbaptized. This comprised the whole worship, which pre- 
ceded the “‘ mystical liturgy,” or sacramental service; it was 
intended for the edification of all; and to it heathens, heretics, 
and candidates for baptism, had equal and indiscriminate 
access.t Its order consisted of the singing or repetition of 
psalms, the reading of the Scriptures, the sermon, and prayers. 
There are clear notices that, in the fourth century, the latter em- 
braced a prayer for the energumens, ““ or possessed,” a prayer z 
for the catechumens, and one for the penitents. The penitents 
were parties, who had been baptized, but, having relapsed into 


the higher ranks were permitted to be present at its celebration. 
With this exception, each class quitted the assembly on the 
conclusion of the prayer appropriated to itself. Chrysostom 
says that the prayers were < common” bet ixt the pri : and E. 
the people ;t he gives specimens of the petitions for the cate- · 
chumens, and likewise of the deacons’ prayer, containing sup- 
plications, which they were encouraged to put up for them- 
selves. 

Both the penitents and catechumens embraced large classes __ 
of men; practically, in fact, all who were not heathen, or 
“faithful.” Of the penitents, for instance, there were two pa 
divisions; the “ hearers,” who departed with the catechumens, 
and had probably neither the desire nor suitableness of charac- 






á 6 
* But we have good authority for holding that such secrecy did not origina l ; 
before the third century. Bingham (x. npa 3) writing on Tihe subject, EVA Bad © 
first beginning of it seems to have been about the time of Tertullian, for he is th 
first writer, who makes any mention of it.” And the HOBIE OD from Tertullian 
the sacred celebrati 
to the prohibition of divulging what was then practised. - = — "a 
+ Bingham (B. xiii, ch. 1, s. 3) quotes a rule of the 4th Council of 
thage, interdicting the Bishop from prohibiting any one to enter the Church. and D a 
the word of God, whether Gentile, heretic, or Jew, until the service of the tatechr 
mens was ended. And it is evident from other Canons, and from the ser of 
sostom, that the privilege was freely acted upon, and was regarded by 
as a valuable opportunity for attracting such to the faith. The Council of Ti 
indeed, forbids heretics to enter the house of God; but the authority is singular 
Was probably a local rule, or may possibly have applied only to the sacramen 
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hearer restoration to the privileges of the faithful, and stayec 
to receive the prayers of the church, and the Bishop's benedic- 
tion.” So among the “catechumens” (literally, persons under 
instruction), there were the simple enquirers, or parties inter- 
ested in Christianity, and the ‘‘ competentes, or candidates 
ready for baptism ; and for each, as occasion required, separate 
prayers were put up. packer ae 

Now it has been already shown that the heathens were speci- 
ally prayed for; so that, in the 4th and 5th centuries, the 
prayers of the Church unquestionably had a particular and 
direct reference to every class of men, according to their spir- 
itual condition. We do not indeed affirm that the arrangement, 
or classification, of the prayers then prevalent was perfect, or 
worthy of entire imitation: on the contrary, the opus operatum 
effect of baptism entered banefully into the system. But what 
we affirm is, that the Church intended to provide appropriate 
prayers for each class suited to their state, and actually 
so in conformity with the views then prevalent. Such was 
case without controversy at the period selected for our ana: 
logy, n the sceptres of Kings and the thrones of Bishops 
h eady intermeddled with the purity of Christian disci- 
pline: and, thë hig p the stream of Christianity we ascend, 
we may be sure ‘hates the distinction between the faithful, 
the enquirers, and unbelievers, became increasingly defined 
and practical, a proportionate accommodation, of the devotional 
services would be observed, had we the materials for tracing it. — 

It is most evident, then, for those who take the primitive 
church for their guide or model (and we know of no other 
period in the annals of the church, which can at all furnish an 
analogy suited to our position in India), that the church ser- — 
vice must be accommodated, directly and prominently, to each 
mäin division of men (spiritually considered), within and with- 
out her pale. — 

Let us now see how far the liturgy of the Chureh of Englan 
fulfils these conditions with respect to the native community. 
The penitential discipline has ceased; and with it the pray- 
ers appropriated to the penitents; there is now no service of 
the Catechumens, neither is there any part of the Common 

| prayer, which has any special reference whatever to enquirers, 
PE ais tes for baptism. And it has been already shown | 
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o 
that the petitions for the Heathen, or unbelievers, are but per- 
functory, or allusive. : 

The entire English Prayers are emphatically «vya mwrav, the 
worship of “ believers.” The service is throughout strictly 
adapted to the people of God. The whole body of the aspi- 
rants, it is taken for granted, are regenerate, or at the least 
seriously professing Christians. In this respect, there is be- 
twixt it, and the English communion service, no difference. 
The latter, from the inspiring nature of its symbolical ceremo- 
ny, is characterized by a more intense devotion, and by a depth 
of feeling suited to the sublimity of the occasion. But both are 
composed alike of such aspirations, as true Christians alone 
can offer. Particular petitions may have a more general char- 
acter; but the whole drift of the service leaves no doubt upon 
the subject. The confession betokens the most sincere repen- 
tance; the absolution, though couched in approvedly general 

i terms, holds forth the assurance of pardon : the Te Deum is 
~~ the triumphant profession of a Christian’s faith and adoration: 
and the Creed* is an explicit declaration of belief. Every 
essential grace of the fully-developed Christian character is 
here pre-supposed and brought into play. There is, in fact, in 
the English Church, no ante-communion service, in the sense = 

in which that term was understood in thé early church; and 
were a disciple of Chrysostom suddenly to appear in our As- 
semblies, the most decisive test to him, of what we have ad- 
vanced, would be the repeated use of the Lord’s Prayer. “ How 
can any, he would exclaim, ‘ call God, our Father, but a 
regenerate and real Christian, an adopted child of God?”+ = 
* The repetition of creeds in the liturgy, was not introduced till the sixth century. ; 
(Bingham, vol v. p. 140). They were never repeated in the early church (except — 
immediately before baptism,) either in the communion, or aute-communion, services. _ 


It is to be noted that the forms alluded to above (excepting the absolution) are 
“to be said of the whole congregation.” 


+ Though we are not disposed by any means thus to limit the Lord's Prayer, o 
deduce such strict application from the term “ Our Fatber:” yet we think there is 
depth of serious and instructive meaning in the limitation, by the early church, of T 
this prayer to real Christians. The Lord's Prayer is, in truth, the most absolute and 
unlimited expression of Christian Faith and Resolution. For instance, “ Thy will 
be done,” can only in sincerity be snid, when it is the INTENTION and DESIRE of the 
pesares henrt to do that will, as well as to see it done by others. How startling the 
onght tbat it is often repeated, and that indiscriminate encouragement sometimes 
promotes the repetition, where there is no such intention, but where the desires ore 
openly vagrant in the opposite direction, and where the most outrageous affront is 
therefore offered to the Majesty on high! —— 
* So also, as has been well remarked by Chrysostom, the petition, “ Forgive us ou 
= © trespasses, as we forgive &v,” is a solemn denunciation of the wrath of God upon 
= imself, by the suppliant, who sends it forth from an unforgiving heart: = goBepoy 
| ip è Aeyopevov ("Aches Hy K.T.. i 80 7 aus pos — 
YEP ECT TO NEYOMEVO MES IIE ), katl oxeddby elmeiv, Toura Tri E 
Oecòv og, ó TOUTO Aeyov, Apka, Aéonora, äpes...d ekpárnoa KpáTNT 2 „el À 
fAvea TH mAyoiov, unde aú Aùons Ta pà åpaprhpara, dv & perpa dpérpnoa - 
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The usual excuse made for the exclusive appropriation of 
the prayers to the “ faithful,” is that there can be no “ com- 
mon” prayer except upon this footing, because all, who offer up 
prayer in common, must ipso facto be regarded as sincere 
Christians. But this plea is overruled by the practice of the 
early church. Itis quite true that all, for whose use prayers 
are adapted, are necessarily supposed to be sincere and earnest 
suppliants ; but it by no means follows that they must be 
already among the “ faithful.” The sinner—the still unrege- 
nerate, even unrepentant sinner—may yet join in the ery for 
mercy, and for the gift of repentance. Besides, one portion 
of the assembly may pray for another; and the conditional 
petitions, often put forth by the unliturgical minister for those 
who may be present, careless, back-sliding, or enquiring (the 
incredulus, the catechumen and the penitent of the early 
church), are not less earnestly borne upwards by the aspira- 
tions of the faithful—probably too by the aspirations of the 
parties themselves—than the common prayer of less specific 
solicitation.* There is then no impossibility in adapting the 
liturgy to the present state of our Indian Churches. 

Another ground upon which this feature of the liturgy has 
been defended, and which is usually taken up by a certain class 
of theologists, is that the entire congregation, now-a-days, is 
Christian. All have been baptized ; all are regenerate, “ faithful,’ 
initiated. Where the opus-operatum effect of baptism is thus 
advanced, the difference between the two parties, whose views 
have divided the English Church, is surely more than the 
mere strife about a mame, which some would have us take it 
for. But it is not our business to enter on this subject. We 
merely remark in passing that, even in English Churches, there 
are often to be met unbaptized hearers, and almost always 
penitents, or those who ought to be penitents. What provi- 
sion is made for such persons in the devotional services of the 
Church ? Nay, by far the greater portion of most congregations, 
by habitually absenting themselves from the “ mystical liturgy,” 


perpnOnra poi. Tom. V. Hom. in Pæn. Chrysostom pressed these opinions so 
strongly, that some were for omitting tbe qualifying clause in their repetition; but 
this he did not approve of. 

It were well, if these deeply solemn, and no less deeply true, views were more com- 
mox. ye nforced in our own day. It is too usual to hear the duty of making a de 
and earnest response to the prayers impressed upon all; while it is but seid 
that any doubts are started as to the inconsistency Of a careless sinner speaking the 
language of a real saint, or of the solemn pledge incurred both by sinner d 
saint on each repetition of this sacred prayer. 

* An illustration of this principle may be observed in the occasional prayers often 
introduced into their sermons even by strictly liturgical ministers, who pray, for 
instance, that the attention of the careless may be awakened, or solicit the prayers 
of the religious, or of the careless themselves, for the same object. 
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or communion, do in effect place themselves unmistakeably in 
the penitent class of ‘‘ hearers,” who, though baptized, have 
spontaneously fallen from the fellowship of the Church. What 
provision is made for them ? 

It is, indeed, neither our province, nor our wish, to criticise 
the English Liturgy per se, but simply its suitableness for na- 
tive communities ; for, though we might desire to see some 
alterations effected in the English service, we fear that, in the 
present distracted state of the church, no thorough improve- 
ment may be contemplated. Our business and endeavours are, 
with all sincerity therefore, confined to a Native Liturgy. In 
the preceding paragraph, we simply wished to show, that the 
Baptismal] argument will not satisfactorily account, even in 
England, for the exclusive reference had in the liturgy to the 
“‘ faithful” And much less will it account for such a deficiency 
in India. Here, in every congregation, we have the professedly 
unregenerate, and the actually unbaptized. We seek for them. 
It is the grand object of Evangelical Missions to attract the Gen- 
tiles to the light of the gospel.* And-yet, when as curious or 
serious enquirers, they do come to our churches, we make not 
the slightest provision for them in the devotional services. 
There is no single reference to them in our public prayers. We 
neither pray for them, nor invite them to join with us in pray- 
ing for themselves. They are unbaptized, and cannot share in 
our common prayers ; at least, on the principles above referred 
to, they ought not so to share. Now here is a great and a 
palpable want—a serious blank, without all controversy, in our 
diturgy for India. = 

We have thus satisfactorily proved, the most rigid formalists 
themselves being the judges, that the English service is not 

4 entirely adapted for native congregations: that some alter- — 
-ations at least, some adaptations, additions or modifications, 
are absolutely required. How, then, are these to be made ? 

The spirit of the Church of England is professedly favour- 


able to necessary changes. We learn this from the preface to 
the Prayer Book : 


“Tt hath been the wisdom of the Church of 


— 
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England, ever | 
— 
* That Hindús, Mahammadans, and nnbaptized enqnirers do frequ varie 
z 4 ; j tl » r en ae 
osity. or more hopeful causes, resort to our churches, fet ntorions Wee Teon he 


PLM ission aay report we happen to take up. Mr. Menge, of Goruckpore, writes” 


<“ I have, før the last few months, observed with leasure, tha min 

ar ee d others, have been atfending my Hindustani — ———— Station 
z ; Church on a Sunday; and my pandi who, six years ago, wonld not come nenr t 

Mission compound, has regularly for more than a twelve month gone to my S 

* afternoon service, and taken off his turban, without n 


K 4 J my saying a word to him on the 
* subject.” Thirty-first Report of the Cal í * ary 
* yee ome 1810 A port of the Calcutta Committee of the Church: Mission — 
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since the first compiling of the public liturgy, to keep the 
mean between the two extremes, of too much stiffness in re- 
fusing, and of too much easiness in admitting, any variation 
from it; —and it is but reasonable that, upon weighty and 
important considerations, according to the various exigency 
of times and occasions, such changes and alterations should 
“ be made therein, as, to those that are in place of authority, 
‘ should from time to time seem either necessary or expedi- 
ent.” 

Such facility of alteration upon necessary occasions is in 
strict conformity with the practice of the fourth and succeeding 
centuries. The several Bishops had then free authority to 
alter their forms of prayer at pleasure;* though & general uni- 
formity of substratum was preserved. The earliest restriction, 
indeed, which we find to have been put upon this authority, is 
contained in the Canons of the third Council of Carthage, (of 
which Augustine was a member, and) which simply prescribe 
that, before any one uses new prayers, “‘ they be first examined 
by the more learned brethren.”t Such being the practice of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and such the slow advances of 
uniformity, we may easily understand that the earlier stages of 
the Church’s History would still more decidedly favour the 
facility of effecting necessary alterations. 

Our “ provincial Bishops,” then, under sanction of the Me- 
tropolitan, should, according to the authorities just quoted, make 
such changes in the Indian Liturgy as may appear indispensa- 
ble. This opens up the extensive subject of the appointment ~ 
of Bishops expressly for native churches. It is evide 
that the Metropolitan of India, and other Presidency Bishops, — 
are never likely to be suited by education or habits for such 
a task. They are little versed in the vernacular languages, and 
have no intimate acquaintance with the prejudices and views of 
their native flock. But subordinate bishops, possessing the 
requisite qualifications, might be selected ; and; if it were 


a 





* The authorities on this point are clear, and need only be referred to. Bingham, 
Orig. Ecoles. B. II. Ch. vi. §2. and B. XIIL. v. §1. Palmer. Orig. Liturg. Introd. 
vol. I., p. LO. : = : 

+ * Et quicunque sibi preces aliunde describit, non eis utatur, nisi prins eas 
cum instructioribus fratribus contulerit.” Con. Carthag. iii. C. 23. Bingham xiii. 5. 
§ 7. So in the African code, (c. iii.) it is appointed “ that such Prey ai: as bad been 
approved by the synod (ras Kexupwpévas ev TÀ ovvdda ixecias,), SU dbe used ; : 
and that none, which opposed the faith, should be introduced ; AAN ives imore E 
and TOY TUVETOTEpwv curnxOnoav, NexOnoovrat Upon these passages Bingham ~ 
remarks; “ this seems to be the first beginning of that custom, which afterwards 


‘ prevailed all over the Church, that all provincial Bishops should use the same form 
* of prayer, that was established in th 


ir Metropolitan.” ks p 
vol. 1V. p- 263. 9, Oburghba ominas gee ro ae — 
J 1 
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thought injudicious or unwise to accord the title of “ Bishop, 
the new prelates might, after the German style, be termed 
“ Superintendents.” The exigencies of the native churches, 
so rapidly increasing in Bengal and Madras, will soon demand, 
according to the Episcopal system, such superintendence, whe- 
ther European or Native ; for, leaving out of view their unfit- 
ness, our present bishops have no leisure, from the vast and 
important duties connected with their European people, to 
apply themselves, with the necessary concentration of purpose, 
to this subject.* 

There is another mode,in which the difficulties, we have 
been considering, may in some degree be met, and which, 
in actual pra¢tice, is often resorted to. We mean the use of 
unfixed, or extempore, prayers. We have very frequently found 
that much of the deficiency in the liturgy was, among native 
congregations, in some measure supplied by such prayers, be- 
fore, or after, the sermon. But though this habit is partially 
supported by the practice of our good Metropolitan himself 
and some of his worthiest clergy, even in their English minis- 
trations, we are not sure, whether a large class of churchmen 
would not yet denounce it as uncanonical and dangerous. | 

But surely such parties have little reason to find fault with 
a custom practised by some of their choicest models in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. After showing that “í extempore discourses 
were frequent among the ancients,’ and explaining the terms 
employed by Chrysostom and Augustine, relative to “ the divine 
į 


We wish to guard against the possibility of what we have here advanced being 
construed into the most distant attempt at depreciating our excellent Metropolitan. 
It is surely no affront to his truly Episcopal virtues and accomplishments, to say 
that he has by no means either the early or acquired associations absolutely neces- 

for the work now proposed. It is next to impossible that he, or indeed that 

y party, under the present system appointed to the post, should be so qualified. 

d the same remark, with a similar deprecatory caution, we would extend to the 
good Bishop of Madras, and to the pious learned and Venerable Archdeacon of 
Calcutta. A native of the country would of course surpass all others in a close 
knowledge of the habits and requirements of the Native Churches. But where, in a 
native, are we to find the rare conjunction of qualities, which would warrant us to 
place in his hands the Episcopal crook? where that learning, flevotion, humility, 
judgment? We know, indeed, of one individual, whose eminent literary attain- 
nents and ability would fit bim for the post. But it would be doubtful policy to 
raise any native to that distinction, while there is so complete an absence of guali- 
fied competitors, and no range of choice, The eminency, we fear, in such a case, 
would be too mnch for human virtue and humility. . Marye # 
Closely connected with this subject, and indeed with the whole drift of this article, 
is the degree of independence ultimately contemplated for the Indian episcopal 
Churches. Are they to be a mere ——— of the Church of Evgland? Is the 
centralization of Rome to be copied by Britain, in the case of her colonial Churches’ 
or is there to be any, and what, degree of independence? ‘The agitation of the gues- 
tion may be premature; but it is of the last importance for their ecclesiastical Rulers 
to have sound principles in view regarding it. ‘They should not, even at this early 
oimpromise such principles by any injudicious intolerance, or by giving pre- 


Weedeit, to the dangerous theory, that uniformity in details is ESSENTIAL. - 
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assistance,” looked for upon such occasions, Bingham adds, 


‘** And, upon, this account, it was usual for the preacher many 


times to usher in his discourse with a short prayer for such 


divine assistance, and also to move the people to pray for 


him.”* Several such unliturgical prayers are quoted by the 
same author, as occurring during the course, and at the end, 
as well as at the beginning, of the sermons of Ambrose, Origen, 
and Augustine. The latter, especially, always closed his ser- 
mon by a prayer,t which he varied “ as the matter of his 
sermon required.” After quoting a passage from Augustine,f 
Bingham observes :— e 


I have related this passage at length, because it shows us . . . what 
sort of prayers those were, which they commonly made before sermon, 
viz. not the common prayers of the Church (as some mistake, who mea- 
sure all usages of the ancient Church by the customs of the present); but 
these short prayers for the assistance and conduct of the Spirit, to direct 
both them and the people in speaking and hearing. —Vol. IV. p. 561. 


We can perceive no sort of harm or disorder whatever, as 
likely to ensue, if such occasions be seized upon by vernacular 
preachers, for supplying the deficiencies of the liturgy we have 
pointed out. But if it be seriously intended to dispose of the 
question upon this plea, then, in the name of reason, let the 
practice, thus admitted, be plainly acknowledged and legalized. 

And why should it not be legalized? Why should not the 
addition of unliturgical prayers be openly permitted at the dis- 
cretion of the minister, after the due performance of the fixed 
service? ‘To answer this important question—and that upon 
grounds which will carry weight with the exclusive advocates g 


-~ 


forms—we have been led to examine into the use of liturgies, ~ = 


and the original authority for them: and though the subject 


is a very large one, yet its great importance forbids us * 


passing it by. 


e Book xrv., Ch. 4, s. 13. 
+ Commencing “ Conversi ad Dominum.” 


tł The passage alluded to is so excellent and relevant, that we introduce it entire :— 
«“ Phe Christian orator should pray both for himself, and others, before he begins to 
‘ teach ; that he may be able to speak those things that are holy, just and good; and 
* that his auditors may hear him with understanding, with willingness, and with an 
* obedient heart. To this end, before he looses his tongue to speak, he should lift up 
‘ his thirsting soul to God, that he may be able to discharge what be has imbibed? 
* and pour forth to others that wherewith he has filled himself: and this the rather, 
* both because we and all our words are in the band of God, who teaches us both 
what to speak, and after what manner to speak.” He also quotes Luke xii., 1] and 
12.—“Take ye no thought how or what ye shall speak,” &c., with the sam application : 
De Doctrind Christiand, 1V., 51. ‘ 

We have often been struck by repeated prayers, sometimes of respectable length, 
quietly introduced in their Sermons, by Clergymen, who would have been scandalized 
at the imputation of using an unliturgical prayer, recorded, or extempore, either, at tre 
beginning or close of their discourses. F 
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: 
The discussion, it is trueyappears at first sight a-most un- 
promising one.» Opinions upon it are, almost iversally, ex- 





treme. Itis imbedded in difficulties, obscurity, and inexpugnable 


prejudice. The two parties so completely and thoroughly con- 


tradict each other, that the contrariety would be laughable, if it 


x were not on s0 serious a matter. Thus one writer concludes, 


that the ancient Jews, our Saviour, his Apostles, and the primi- 


tive Christians “‘ never joined in any other, than pre-composed 


“ set forms; and that it is utterly impossible to conceive that, 
if the joint use of extempore prayers had been ever practised 
by the Apostles and first Christians, it could so soon have been 
laid aside. He, therefore, deduces “ that the joint use of pre- 
“ composed set forms was fixed by the Apostles in all the 
< Churches they planted, and that, by the special Providence of 
*« God, it has been preserved as remarkably as the Christian 
< Sacraments themselves.”"* ~ 
nd here is a specimen of the contrary view :— 

#* No such thing as a prescribed form of prayer appears to 
have béen known in the Christian Church, for several hundred 
years after Christ.” Again “ we think it perfectly evident that 
no forms of prayer, no prescribed liturgies were used in the 
apostolical age of the Church :—“ Would not all this be mani- 
festly absurd, if public prayer had been by a prescribed liturgy 
in Basil's days? The truth is, it is evident that extempore or 
free prayer was generally used in the primitive Church, and 
continued to be used until orthodoxy and piety declined, and 


™ the grace,as wellas the gift, of prayer greatly diminished "Then as 


ministers began to seek the best aid they could procure. The 
m Church however at large, even then, provided no liturgies.” 
P And after quoting from Augustine:—“ Surely this could never 


> tei happened, if the Church had been accustomed at that time 
t 






he use of prescribed liturgies. In short the very first do- 
ment in the form of a Prayer Book, of which we read, is a 
f a 


* Wheally's Rational Tllustration of the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 10—18. There 
is a rare instance of this writers ralional illustration, at page 10 of his work, where 
he polls with regard to the prayer reported in Acts tv., v. 24, &c: “ when they heard 
that 
* joined her with audible voices, which they could not possibly have 
* unless prayer they used was a pre-composed set farm ;’ in favour of hit vi 









argues at some length. To our mind, the whole circumstances rel 

chapter give the prayer so unpremeditated and exlempore a character, | we 
not have 7 it possible for prejudice to have invented so utter) impro 
theory. to «ead eat form. Wheatly scorns the idea, that one 6 
mentally with him,” which is the natural explanation; a 

which we find bori Witgess e 0 
Homily of the second book, where, referring to this passage, itis said,“ And no doubt 
f of it, they did not all speak with several voice, but some one of them spake in the 
4 of them all, and the rest, giving diligent ear to his words, consented there- 
z and therefore it is said that they lifted up their voice together.” 7 4 a 





out by the Homilies of the English Church. 
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et np their voice to God with one accord and said,” that “ they a) 
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tihellus officialis, mentioned in the proceedings of the Council 

of Toledo, in the year 633 after Christ: and that was evidently 

rather a ‘ Directory for the worship of God, than a complets 
liturgy.” 

Now, such extreme views are not infrequent : they are, we 

fear, the rnle, and not the exception. The Liturgist appeals to 


immemorial practice, and the absolute necessity of the case, — 


for the exclusive use of a prescribed form; and disdainfully 
puts down any approach to unfixed or “ extempore” prayer, 
as rank and odious departure from ecclesiastical discipline. 
The Anti-liturgist, again, exclaims, that public prayer, mould- 
ed in any set form of words, is utterly unscriptural, condemns 
its formal spirit and prayerless tendency, and often holds it 
upon these grounds to be absolutely unlawful. Where either 
view is held with such extremity of rigour, it is vain to hope 
for any favour to the via media, which we have recommended. 
But both parties will bend in some measure to the authority 
and practice of the primitive Church ; and, with the hope of in- 
ducing some approximution of view upon the subject, we propose 
now to enquire what evidence tbere is of the use of liturgies in 
the earliest ages of Christianity, and how and when they became 
prevalent. 

This subject has been discussed by an author we have already 
alluded to. Bingbam devotes three whole chapters of bis learned 
work, as noted at the beginning of this article, expressly to its 
consideration. This writer is invaluable, upon whatever matter 
he treats, for the vast mass of authorities brought to bear upon 
it. But he is neither philosophical, nor over-critical; and his — 
renderings sometimes want that uniform exactness, which ena- 
bles the reader implicitly to rely on the impression produced b 
their perusal. His verdict, too, is not always strictly in ace 


* The last named disadvantage is, in some measure, done away by the late edition, 
(1844), in which all the references are given in the original. As examples of bis in- 
accuracy, we may refer to Vol. IV. p. 249, where a quotation is introdneed, regarding 
the trisagion from Ambrose. In the notes it is certified, that there is no p in 
Ambrose to the effpet quoted. At p: 202, Bingham writes of Lucian; “ describing 
* his coming into a religious assembl 


n, in the supposed 
Dialogue, jocularly bids Critias have done with the tales of the Christians’ fasting, &o- 
‘and begin withethe prayer from the Father, adding, at the end of it, the hymn with 


ToAv@rupoy ny dis reos émiBas. But the dialogue itself is spurious, aud 
thonght br oritios to belong to the third, or the beginning of the fourth, centnry- 
Vide Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 286-285. It is adduced by Bingham, as belonging 
to the early part of the second century. 

Again, at p. 201, of the same volume, Bingham speaks of the alternate mode of sing- 
ing introduced, and of the hymns composed, by Ignatius; and adds, “It is not impro- 
bable but that Ignatius, as he made hymns, so he might compose a whole fi of 
prayer for the use of his own church, as was eustomary for Bishops to doin th 
days. To which custom he seems to refer in bis epistle to the Magnesians, when he 
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dance with the evidence; and from witnesses of doubtful, and 
sometimes irrelevant language, he occasionally deduces confident, 
and even triumphant, conclusions. We shall at present confine 
ourselves to his general theory. 

His theory, then, is this, that in the beginning, 
= Prayers, immediately dictated by the Spirit, made up a part of the 
ordinary service. .. . When the extraordinary Spirit of prophecy 
ceased, then the rulers of the Church supplied the want by proper forms 
of their own composition, according to Christian prudence and discre- 
tion. And this seems to have been the true original of liturgies, or 
stated forms of divine service.” 

Such supposed forms he considers “ that every bishop had at 
first the privilege and power to compose and order,” under the 
independent authority, which the bishops then severally pos- 
sessed. And “this privilege to frame their own liturgies,” he 
thinks they retained for several ages. It is sufficient upon 
this to remark, that the only instances, he adduces in proof, are 
of date long subsequent to the primitive age, and throw no 
light whatever upon the jirst rise of stated forms of prayer. 

To account for the subsequent uniformity of the various. 
liturgies, which each Bishop had thus originally framed for 
himself, Bingham states that 

* In after ages, bishops agreed by consent to conform their liturgy to 


* the model of the Metropolitical Church of the Province to which they 
* belonged. And when the Roman Empire began to be cantonized. and 


* divided into different Kingdoms, then came in the use of national litur- 
* gies, whose use was commensurate to the bounds and limits of their 
* respective nations and Kingdoms.” — Book xiii. b. § 2. 

But all the councils, to which he refers in proof of this 
assertion belong to the 6th century.* In fact, he admits that 
* the rudiments of this discipline were first laid in the French 
* Churches ; for in the Council of Agde, a canon was made 


a I > * «a 


s. 


* about the year 506, ‘ that one and the same order should be 


‘refers to concord, unity, and love: the 
“ae in their prayer, sentiments, hope, &c. 


— 


bids them * do nothing withont the bishops and the presbyters; no . 
seemingly agreeable to their private lanei but Shan. they mei — * tony soe 
one prayer and supplication; which not only forbids them to break out and divide 
into schisms and separate assemblies, but also enjoins thenrto conform to the 
order of prayers agreed upon by the bishop and presbyters of the church.” It needs 
not to be stated that the words, which we bave underlined, ore a complete assumption 
of the question, which be has undertaken in this chapter to prove: and that ha bin 
not here, or elsewhere, advanced ao tittle of actual evidence to estabjish the custom, be 
so quietly refers to, as current in those days! Farther, be has not quoted the entire 
passage Irom Ignatius, but stops short in the middie of the sentence, thus seriously 
affecting the meaning; and the foot note quotation follows the defect. The origint 
* complete passage is, —* elspa be fvbcyov ri haweaOa Bia tpiv, ‘én 
TÒ auTO pia TpPOTEVXT, jp ENTS, ets vous, uia éAmris, dv dydmn, dv 7 a’ 
apopo- “Eve doriv ai «x. T. A. Ep. ad Mag. VII. We dydmn, e TO XORA 
trace here whatever of “an order of prayers agreed upon” &e. The whole context 
agnesians were to avoid dissensions, and be 


Agde: A. D, 506. Gironde;517. Braga; 573. 
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‘ equally observed in all Churches of the Province, in all 
‘ parts of divine service.” But we shall immediately prove 
that a very considerable uniformity prevailed in the 4th centu- 
ry; and for this, Bingham accounts just as little as he does 
for the first rise of liturgies. 

There is another treatise, however, of a fas more philoso- 
phical and critical character, which handles this subject in a 
really scientific and conclusive manner. We allude to the 
“ Dissertation on primitive liturgies,” prefixed, by the Rev. 
William Palmer, to his Antiquities of the English Ritual. The 
plan of this author is eminently simple and original. It is 
that of ascending, from present liturgies and known facts, up 
the stream of time, and noticing every allusion met with, iù 
analytic and backward progress, with reference to the country 
and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the writer. Bingham com- 
mences at the primitive age with an assumed position, which 
he brings regularly down with him: Palmer assumes nothing 
but what is known and extant, and therefore proceeds on his 
argument with sure steps. 

At the outset, he rejects the assumption of an original and 
common type. 

It seems to have been assumed by the learned, that there 
< was originally some Apostolic form of liturgy in the Christian 
* Church, to which all the monuments of ancient liturgies, and 
“the notices, which the Fathers supply, might be reduced. 
‘ Were this hypothesis supported by facts, it would be very 
< valuable. But the truth is, there are several different forms of 
‘ liturgy now in existence, which, as far as we can perceive, have 
‘ been different from each other from the most remote period. 
< And with regard to the propriety of the Apostles instituting 
‘ one liturgy throughout the world, it may be observed, that it 
‘ is quite sufficient to suppose that all liturgies originally 
‘ agreed in containing every thing that was necessary for the 
< due celebration of the Eucharist; but that they adopted 
exactly the same order, or received every where the same 
‘ rites, is a supposition equally unnecessary and groundless.” 
Vol. I., Introd., p. 6. 

Instead therefore of “ attempting to reduce all the liturgies 
and notices of the Fathers to one common original, he has 
rather sought for the original by a reference to acknowledged 
facts.” Beginning with existing monuments, he traces them 
backwards. Thus taking the liturgy of a country, he enquires 
whether there be any trace of a different form having existed 
before it; and upon the liturgy, which, primd facie, is seen to 
be the prescriptive rye, he then brings to bear all the notices 
of public worship found in the Fathers of ¿4a? country, or its 
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immediate neighbourhood. It will be easily perceived, that « 
Species of co-incidental proof may thus be obtained, at once 
conclusive and unexpected. 

We shall now attempt to place before the reader an illustra- 
tion of this system of reasoning. It must be premised that 
the term Jiturgg is to be taken throughout Palmer's Work “* in 
that restricted sense, which it generally bears in the writings 
of the ancients; as denoting the service used in the celebration 
of the Eucharist. In other words, it means the sacramental 
ritual, to the exclusion of all ante-communion prayers and acts 
of worship. The catechumenical service must always be regard- 
ed as performed, and tbe catechumens, &c. diSmissed, before its 
commencement. „Farther, the word, even in this sense, has an 
equivocal meaning: as applied to later times it signifies an 
embodied and recorded composition; but in the earlier ages, 
where conjecture takes the place of evidence, it means simply 
the order of the parts, and main substance, or tendency, of the 
chief prayers.* 

The “liturgy of the Patriarchate of Antiocb,” is selected for 
the proposed illustration, because the process is far more coni- 
plete, and the amount of early authorities incomparably more 
numerous and detailed, than in any other. Judæa, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and part of Asia Minor, were included in this 
Patriarchate. A ritual called “the liturgy of St. James,” is 
found to prevail in this tract at the present day, both among 
the Monophysites and the Orthodox ;+ that of the former being 
Syriac, of the latter Greek. These existing monuments are 
compared together, and that of the Orthodox Church is found 
slightly to vary in having admitted several rites and anthems 
peculiar to the Constantinopolitan Church ; and this is exactly in 
accordance with what we should à priori expect, from the relative 
position of the two Churches. There are besides other prayers, 
&c., peculiar to the Orthodox liturgy, supposed to have been in- 
troduced by the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusulem. All these 
alterations in the original rite occurred before the tenth cen- 
tury, because they are found as they now stand, in an ancient 
MS., at least of that date; and they are subsequent to the fifth 
century, as we shall presently see. 


* Thus Palmer says,—* The liturgy may be old, thou 
* dern; nay, all the prayers now existing in the Missal r 
s — be most aucient. The number and order of the parts is that which gives us 
* the characters of the liturgy.”—See. 10, Introd., p. 168. Bo a Jorm of liturgy, €% 
to main order and general substance, is often copjecturally spoken of, as ascending 
to the primitive age, when (it is ackuowledged) no liturgies were recorded. a 


+ That is, the Jacobites, or Eutychians, and the Melchites; among the latter, however 
the commanding influeuce of the Greek, or Constentinopolijan, Church has iutroduced 
its own liturgy: aud the liturgy of St. James is now read WBly on the snniversary of 
that Apostle. T 


gh many missæ may be mo- 
nay be modern, ane et the 
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Making allowances for these and other minor differences, it 
is astonishing how closely the Monophysite and Orthodox 
texts, thus extant and in actual use, agree together.* The fol- 
lowing is the collation, which, to shew the force of the argument, 
is given nearly entire from Palmer. 
After the kiss of peace, `“ these liturgies begin the Ana- 
phora,t with the benedictuuon,— the love of God, &c—be 
with you all. Then follow the address—Sursum Corda, 
‘ &c.,[ and a preface of thanksgiving; then the hymn 
Tersanctus,§ followed by a continuation of the thanksgiving ; 
then a commemoration of our Saviour's deeds and words 
at the Last Supper; a verbal oblation; and a prayer for 
the Holy Ghost to sanctify the elements into the Sacra- 
ments of Christs body and blood. Whoever compares 
these parts of the Orthodox and Monophysite liturgies toge- 
ther, will be surprised at their minute agreement in senti- 
ment and expression, when he considers the centuries that 
have elapsed since the separation of the Orthodox and the 
Monophysites. After this, the solemn prayers for all estates. 
of men,and forall things, succeed. The order of these pray- 
ers is a little different in these two liturgies, but their sub- 
stance and the words of the petitions generally agree...... 
* The difference, as to expressions, is chiefly caused by a 
* greater fulness and variety of epithet in one, than in ‘the 
* other. 

* After the prayers and commemorations follow a salutation, 
‘ and a bidding prayer by the Deacon|| : then a collect intro- 
* ductory to the Lord’s Prayer ; then the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
‘ benediction. After this comes the form of address, ra aya row 
* a&yos"—followed by the people's confession of the unity of the 
* Holy Trinity; then * the bread is broken with some rites, which 
* are not probably of any primitive antiquity, and communion 
* takes place. After which come a prayer of thanksgiving, and 


* The Monopbysite text for the main body of the liturgy is stated to be “ perfectly 
< ascertained, not only by means of MSS. of various ages, but by ancient commentaries, 
which all accord With it.”—Jntrod., p. 21. 


+ The oriental name for the * Mystical Liturgy,” or Communion Ritual. 


t That is—‘* Lift up your hearts,” and the invariable response—“ we lift them,” Ke- 
—after which follgws * Letus give thanks,’ with its invariable appendage—* it is meet 
so to do.” 


§ That is—‘* Holy, holy, holy” This response, introduced by the whole body of the 
faithful, at an appropriate break in the thanksgiving, distinguishes ail the 
liturgies. Jt was always prefaced in the thanksgiving by a reference to the cherubim, 
and seraphim, and myriads of heavenly intelligences, in company with whom the 
faitbful upon earth join in song. The allusions to this practice are very common, and 
very early, among Christian writers—-Mide Etheridge’s Syrien Churches, pp. 203 and 
227 ; and Bingham, Vol. V. p. 68. 


|| That ıs—“ Peace be with you,” and the invariable response—“and with ths 
opirit.” ⸗ 
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“a benediction of the people. ‘The orthodox liturgy gives 

“ these last forms at greater length than the Monophysite.”*— 

Vol. I., Introd., Sec. 1, pp. 27—29. 

Such being the conformity between the existing liturgies, ac- 
tually used by two distinct and opposed Churches, it is next 
proved, by various testimony reaching back to the seventh cen- 
tury, that the liturgy, used by each, has from that early period 
been denominated the liturgy of St. James. 

Now, the Monophysites derive their origin from Eutyches, 
whose errors were condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451: and ever since, a complete separation has obtained 
betwixt them and the Orthodox. Each regards the other as 
heretical, and shuns the slightest communion with, or acknow- 
ledgement of, them, as an ecclesiastical body. Whatever is 

=~ common to both now must therefore, by strong presumption, 
have been equally common before the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

The “order, substance, and expressions’ of both liturgies 
having already been proved to be throughout “ almost exactly 
the same,” it is impossible to refuse assigning them a common 
origin, earlier than the separation of the two bodies, or to deny 
“that they furnish sufficient means for ascertaining all the 
* substance, and many of the expressions, which were used in 

the solemn Anaphora of the Patriarchates of Antioch and 
< Jerusalem, before the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451.” The 
common ¢@ttle, too, we may infer, is older than that Council; and 
this Apostolic appellation warrants us in inferring, not only 
that a common liturgy lies at the point of divergence, but that 
it was ““ considered even at that time to be very ancient, and 
‘ therefore must really have been long used in the Church.” 

Now commences the last step. The scattered and incidental 
notices of early writers in the vicinity are brought to bear 
upon the identity of the ancient service of the Church with 
that now used, both as to order and substance. | 


< 


Theodoret, Bishop of Cyprus, early in the fifth century, quotes the bene- 
diction, and adds—*This is the beginning of the mystical liturgy in 
Churches.” 

Jerome specifies an expression, now extant in the liturgy,as daily repeated 
by the priests} He also quotes the Lord's Prayer, as every, day recited in 
the (commemorative) sacrifice. 

Chrysostom makes frequent reference to the service and dismissal of the 
catechumens; after which he refers to a prayer of the faithful, and the 


* The force of this coincidence of order, substance, and generally of expression, 
will be much more fully appreciated by comparing this description with the translatio 
of “St. James’ Liturgy,” in Etheridge's Syrian Churches, pp. 203—227. f 

+ “ Sacerdotum quotidie ora concelebrant, ó póvos åvapápryros;, quod in lingu® 
nostra dicitur, * qui solus est sine peccato," — Lib. ii., ady. Pelag,. — 
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kiss of peace. ‘‘ He mentions the benediction; the address “Sursum 
Corda, &c.’; the call to thanksgiving, and the usual response ‘ it is just and 
right, &c.'; the solemn thanksgiving, which he describes in such terms 

as leave no doubt of its identity with that of the Monophysite and Ortho- 

dox liturgies of St. James: the bymn Tersanctus.” The commemorative 
words of our Saviour are also hinted at, and the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit is distinctly referred to.* *‘ He speaks plainly of the general prayers, 
which follow...... He mentions the use of the Lord's Prayer, the form 

ra áyıa Tors ayois, the breaking of bread, and the communion.” pp. 30—34. 

Still earlier, Ephrem Syrus, of Edessa, though he speaks mystically on 
account of the secrecy of the liturgy, yet “plainly refers to the order of 
the solemn prayer used in the consecration of the Eucharist. He speaks 
of the oblation; then of the prayer of deprecation and repentance of evil; 
then of tbe invocation of the Holy Spirit to sanctify the gifts; then of the 
prayer of the priest for all things; then of the Communion. He plainly 
refers to the thanksgiving, and the hymn “ Zersanctus.” 

Oyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, about the middle of the fourth century, 
gives a detailed account of the service, “ with a minuteness which is most ~ 
satisfactory, and which establishes in a remarkable manner, the anti- 
quity of St. James's liturgy.’ An outline of his description will be found 
in the Schedule of liturgies. 

The same may be said of the complete ‘‘ Clementine liturgy,” given in 
the 8th Book of the Apostolical Constitutions,+ the order of which will also 
appear from the Schedule. > 

Che process is now complete.} The “ liturgy of St. James,” in its main 
features, has been traced up to the sacramental service, in common and time 
established use, in the middle of the fourth century. The order of service, 
the general tendency of the several prayers, &c., many of the identical ex- 
pressions with their context, as used in that early age throughout Syria, 
correspond in inimitable coincidence and accuracy with the present litur- 
gy. No reasonable man can withhold the conclusion, that in the main they 
are one and the same. 

The subject cannot be pursued farther in detail. We shall confine our- 
selves to general results. 


Following out in each case the above process, Mr. Palmer 


* A paucity of reference to this part of the service is attributed to the secrecy, with 
which it was kept from the world. And the reason is valid during the fourth century 
at least. 


+ The “ Apostolical Constitutions” are quoted by Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 
A. D. 365: but it is very improbable that the work then existed in its present state ; 
and the 8th Book, whieh contains the liturgy, may not have been written till the fifth 
century.— Vide Ch, LXXXV. of Lardner's credibility of Gosp. Hist. The liturgy, given 
in the Constilutions, bears the name of Clement of Rome; but it coincides with the 
substance and order of the Oriental, not of the Roman, liturgy. Palmer thinks that 
it “ ought not to be regarded as an authentic copy of the liturgy of any Church...... 
In its order, substance, and many of its expressions, it is identical with that of 
St. James; but the author has evidently permitted his learning and devotion to 
enrich the common formularies with numerous ideas full of piety and beauty.” 
It was apparently one of the attempts, in those days common, of improving the litur- 
gies, which had lately begun to assume a recorded form. Palmer argues for the anti- 
quity of this liturgy from the absence of the Lord's Prayer, which was evidently used 
universally in the fourth century. The circumstance is strange, but does not appear 
to prove any antiquity: since this prayer, from its divine institution, must be presumed 
to bave entered into the composition of the very earliest recorded liturgies. 


t Mr. Palmer attempts to carry up the proof a step higher—viz., by Justin Martyr 
—to the second century. But the notices of Christian service, given by tbat writer, are 
only such generalities, as we might expect regarding any service founded on our Lord's 
institution, in which the verbal detail was not‘yet fixed, or recorded. 
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classifies all liturgies, of which we have any remains or notices, 
into four great families, the differences between which, he 
apparently ascribes to variety in the primitive type, set up 
as he supposes, by the Apostles, or in the Apostolical age. 


I. The Orrentart Litorcy. Under this head come the liturgies of 
Antioch, Cæsarea, and Constantinople. The first we have considered at 
large. The second bears the name of Basil, Bishop of Cæsarea, in Cappa- 
docia, who composed it A. D. 370 or 380; and the third (now used in the 
- Greek Church) differs from Basil's liturgy only in “ a greater fulness of 
idea in one than in the other, but in notbing else.” 

The liturgy of Basil exists in three texts—Greek, Syriacand Coptic. The 
Jatter is used by the Monophysites of Egypt, and is considered to be of 
antiquity beyond the Council of Chalcedon. There are hardly any early 
notées of this liturgy beyond the bistorical fact that Basil was its author. 
Palmer considers it to be of great importance. 

*“In one respect this liturgy must be considered as the most valuable 
that we possess) We can trace back the words and expressions to about 
the year 370 or 380. This is not the case with any other liturgy. The 
expressions of al] other liturgies, we cannot certainly trace, in general, 
beyond the fifth century.” —Section 2, p. 67. 

The order of the Armenian liturgy corresponds exactly with that of 
Basil. It is supposed to have been derived from Cæsarea by Gregory 
the Illuminator, who founded most of the Armenian Churches in the 
beginning of the fourth century. This supposition (it can be called nothing 
more) affords, according to Mr. Palmer,“ a very strong presumption that 
the order and substance of Basil’s liturgy prevailed in the exarchate of 
Cæsarea long before his time.” —Appendix, p. 191. 

Il The Avexanprian Litorcy. The Coptic liturgy of the Alex- 
andrian Cyril used by the Monophysites, is considered to be the ancient rite 
of Alexandria, It coincides in a remarkable manner with “ the liturgy of 
the Ethiopians” and with the Greek Orthodox “liturgy of St. Mark.” 
These three differ from all other liturgies, in the position of the prayers for 
all states.* Very minute and satisfactory allusions to the order, and expres- 
sions occurring therein, are quoted from Isidore, Cyril Alexandrinus, Atha- 
nasius, Dionysius, and Origen. : 

III. The Roman Liruney is traced by some dubious notices up to the 
time of Gregory, Vigilius, and Gelasius.+ Leo the Great, (A, D. 451) is 
said to have added “ to the Canon certain words;” and it is therefore con- 
sidered to be older than his time. There exist in the authentic writings of 
the primitive ages no collateral notices whatever of the liturgy of Rome. 
The“ Ambrosian liturgy” of Milan is supposed to have been an early off- 
shoot from the Roman, and retains the original position of the Lord's Prayer, 
which was altered by Gregory} There are some slight allusions to this 
ritual in the works of Ambrose. ‘he Roman rite is distinguished by the 
absence of any invocation, and by the position of the kiss of peace at the 
close of the service. j 

The liturgy of Africa,of which no remains have been left from the ravages 
of the Moslems, is classed by Palmer with the Roman, because, differing from. 
all others, it agrees with it, in placing the kiss of peace at the conclusion 
of the Eucharist. It, however, fraternizes with the Orieutal form, in having 
an invocation of the Holy Spirit. Many incidental notices, sufficient to 
give a clear outline of this liturgy, are gleaned from the African Vathers, 
viz. Fulgentius, Augustine, Optatus, Cyprian, and Tertullian. 

IV. The Garrican Lituracy appears to have -been distinguished by 


* Vide Schedule. + Viz., to the years 600, 538, and 492, A.D. { Vide Schedule, 
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the position of the prayer for the living and departed Saint: which hére 
preceded the opening kiss of peace. It seems also doub whether it 
contained any prayer for the catecbumens, or any prefatory prayer of the 
faithful ; in place of these, the deacon, probably in the form of a litany, 
made prayers for the people, which were summed up by the priest. The 
liturgy of Spain is thought to have corresponded with, and been derived 
from, the practice of France. è 

By a train of fine-drawn and, to our apprehension, incon- 
clusive reasoning, the Gallican is traced to a supposed liturgy 
of Ephesus: “if this be so,” adds Mr. Palmer, ““ we may feel 
almost certain that the Gallican liturgy was derived from a 
period of Apostolical antiquity.” There are no early authori- 
ties, or rational proof, to support this assumption. 

It is conjectured that the early liturgy of Britain resembled 
the Gallican. But in the fifth century the Roman ritual gained 
prevalence in Ireland; and, in the sixth or seventh century, 
the Sacramentary of Gregory was introduced into Britain also. 

Now, to the main conclusions of Mr. Palmer, deduced by 
tbe process which we have thus briefly sketched, we do not 
hesitate to give in our adherence. The great result is this, 
that a fixed order of sacramentary service is traced back to the 
fourth century; and four grand variations are established, as pre- 
‘vailing in as many different quarters of the Roman Empire. 
The full force of these deductions will be best learned by an 
examination of the accompanying Schedule, which has been 
prepared chiefly from the details presented in Mr. Palmer's 
book. The English ritual is added to facilitate comparison. The 
Nestorian liturgy, which Mr. Palmer passes slightingly over, * 
is also inserted. i 





* Vide Appendix to Vol. I., p. 194. A translation of the entire Nestorian lit yis 
given by Etheridge, in his Syrian Churches, p. 221. From the Schedule it will be 
observed that the Nestorian differs trom other liturgies in placing the prayer for all 
men between the thanksgiving and invocation. Renandot thinks that this is the rite, 
which was current in esopommnte: before the rise of Nestorianism. But Palmer 
discards this opinion, because Ephrem Syrus, “who lived at Edessa, the very centre 
of Apostolical preaching,” in the passage already quoted, speaks of the general prayer, 
as following the invocation of the Holy Ghost. But his expressions are very general. 
He notices prayers (pro servis orat Dominum, &c.) as preceding the invocation, 
which might answer to the Nestorian petitions, considered by Palmer out of place: 
and the prayer after the invocation is also spoken of, in such general terms (ora- 
tionem pro cunctis faciente), as might apply to the prayer for the peace of the 
whole world, the Church, empire, &c., and for the departed, which actually follows 
the invocation. ‘This last-mentioned prayer agrees with the commencement of the 
general prayers, feferred to by Cyril, much more closely than does the “liturgy of 
St. James.” Tbe position of this prayer moreover might not have been essential ; 
it might have been customary partly before, and partly after, the invocation. 

It will be observed from the Schedule that this liturgy possesses much in common 
with the Monophysite and Orthodox liturgies ; it also coincides in some remarkable 
particulars witb the Alexandrian liturgy ; but with the Churches practising these rites, 
the Nestorians have, from the fifth century, held no communion. ow could they then, 
upon Mr. Palmer's own oft-repeated grounds, have derived such common material 
from Churches, whose fellowship they abjured ? The Nestorian Church is, besides, as 
ancient and as venerable as the Monophysite or Orthodox, and has been more indepen- 
dent, and at some periods more extensive. She was at one time a burning and shining 
example of Missionary zeal to the Church at large. And we cannot help assigning a 
position to her liturgy as honourable and ancient, as to tbat of the Monophysites. 
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Beti clear €vidence, on which these conclusions are found- 
ed, doesnot certainly go back beyond thë middle of the fourth 
century. As youascend higher, the incidental notices of acts 
or expressions belonging to the liturgy, such as we find in 
Chrysostom or Cyril, become fewer, and at length absolutely 
cease. Allusion and description are no longer detailed, but 
merge into what is strictly general. In a foot note, we have 
thrown together adi the references we can find, having any 
bearing on the use of forms of prayer, prior to the time of 
Cyril of Jerusalem ; and it will be observed that they give no 
rational evidence whatever of the general use of a uniform 
model of prayer reduced to words.* We have been particular 


* (1.) Athanasius has few allusions to forms: he mentions the symphony of 
GE Sa) al one poles Gmplyang some sort of stated prayer): their saying “Amen;” 
an eir praying forthe Emperor. He speaks of the oblation (7 bein 
offerred in the absence of the — —— — 
(2-) Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, (A. D. 250) as quoted by Eusebius, refers to 
the Amen, pronounced by the communicant on receiving the bread. á 
(3.) Dionysius of Alexandria (A. D. 250) similarly quoted objects to baptizing 
aman, after he had long been a communicant, “heard the thanksgiving, and added 
aloud his Amen, stood by the table, and stretched out his hands to receive the 
sacred food.” 
(4.) Cyprian (250) says that “ before prayer the priest prepared the minds of the 
brethren by the prefatory “Sursum Corda,’ to which ths people replied “ Hebcmus 
ad Dominum,” &c. 
He mentions the commemoration of the living and the dead; and he notices the 
recitation of our Saviour's sacramental words at the communion.— Epist ad Cecil. 
(5.) Firmilian of Cæsarea, in a letter to Cyprian, speaks of a woman. who adminis- 
tered the sacraments, and consecrated the bread “invocatione non conte 
and pretended “ Eucharistiam facere, et Sacrificium Domino, non sine 
solitae predicationis, offerre” The prayers, bere alluded to, were evidently fixed 
as to their main character and tendency, and the juncture at which they were offered 
up; but whether they were fixed and recorded, as to verbal expression, is uncertain z 
the epithet given to the invocation argues rather for its being unfixed. ` : 
(6.) Origen mentions the kiss of peace, as founded on Rom. xvi. 16. &c.: the 
Eucharistal thanksgiving, and the sanctifying effect of that and prayer upon the ele- 
ments; be also “appears to quote from the prayers,’ (7wrod\Adxis év rais evyais 
Aéyopev, Oce wavtéxparop, THv pepida hpiv pera Tov mpopnrõv òs. k. T- À. )5 
and something of the kind is still found in the African liturgy. How far we are 
#0 understand that the forms alluded to were fixed, and uniformly and widely adopted, 
it is difficult to say. 
(7.) Clemens Alerandrinus, early in the third century, speaks of the “ congregation, 
prostrate at their prayers, having as it were a common voice, and one opinion.” Un- 
Jess this be metaphorical, prayers, fixed to some extent at least, are implied. 
(8.5) Tertullian mentions the kiss of peace “ after prayer had® with the brethren ;” 
alludes tothe use of the “ Tersanctus;’" the response “ Amen,’ and dz” alvos els 
alvas. He states also that the emperors and public officers were remembered in their 
prayers, and adds, “denique sine monitore, quia de pectore, oremus.” 
(9.) Trenaus, in the end of the 2nd century, says that the earthly bread after receiv- 
ing Thv éricAnow Tov Oev, is no longer common bread, but the Eucharist; 
and refers to the expression éis roUs di@vas T&yv di@ywy, as said at the Eucharist, 
or thanksgiving, probably at its usual termination. a 
(10.) Justin Martyr, in the middle of the 2nd century specifies prayers com- 
mon tothe assembled Church (xowas évyds) after baptism: describes the assem- 
blies on Sunday, the reading of the Apostles and prophets; the president's sermon 
founded thereon: and finally reira auotdyeOa kow mávres, Kae €ÙXAS mép- 
= mopev. The sacramental service is thus narrated: “ Having ceased from prayer, 

they kissed each other: then bread and the cup are brought to the president of 
the brethren; and he, receiving Tony offers praise and glory to the Father of all 
_ through the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit: a thanksgiving for these benefits is 


roptibili,” 
sacramento 
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in making this digest (as far as our authorities Sana? Sai. 

feet, because the remainder of our- argument depe mainly — 

upon it. . 

Supposing, then, that in the early ages of the @hurch, there 
was zo embodiment of prayer in a written form, how and 
whence did the liturgies arise, which, we have seen reason to 
believe, were recorded commonly, and with much general uni- 
formity, before the close of the fourth century? Palmer's 
theory is this, that where a liturgy is noticed as prevalent, we 
must, from its very prevalence, regard it as already of long 
introduction ; and that the concurrent uniformity of several 
such liturgies, as traced up to the fourth century, warrants us 
in ascribing the origin of their order and substance to the most 
primitive antiquity ; as, for instance, in the Alexandrian litur- 
gy, * to the instructions and appointment of the blessed Evange- 
list Mark.” Thus in his Introduction :— 

“The liberty, which every Christian Church plainly had and exercised 
in the way of improving its formularies, confirms the antiquity of the 
four great liturgies; for where this liberty existed, it could scareély have 
been anything but reverence for the Apostolical source, froni which the 
original liturgies were derived, that prevented an infinite variety of for- 
mularies, and preserved the substantial uniformity, which we find to have 
prevailed in vast districts of the primitive Church.” —p. 8. So with respect 
to the different branches of the Oriental family; “ the uniformity between 
these liturgies, as extant in the fourth or fifth century, is such as be 
speaks a common origin. ‘Their diversity is such as to prove the remote- 
ness of the period, at which they originated. To what remote period can 
we refer, as exhibiting a perfect general uniformity of liturgy, except to 
the Apostolic age ?”—WSec. 3, p- 8L. ; 

Nevertheless Mr. Palmer repeatedly holds* that “ the primi- 
tive liturgies were not committed to writing at first, but to 
memory,” (pp. 9 and 121 ;) and he is only *‘ strongly inclined 
to think that St. James's liturgy was already committed to writ- 
ing in the time of Cyril, or before the middle of the fourth 
eentury.” ‘The Apostolical element, then, of whatever nature, 
was originally committed to memory, and by memory alone was 
it perpetuated. Mr. Palmer no where descends to discuss what 


made at great length (ere moru); Which, as well as the prayers, being ended, all 
the people say “Amen.” He repeats this, without any addition: kàs œs mpoednuer, 
Taveapevav pV TNS EÙXNS, APTOS mpoodeperat.... Kat Ó mpoearas eùyàs 
ópoíwşs Kat evyxapiotias dan ÖÚvapışs aÙr® dyvameprre, kat ó ads érevpnpet, 
A€yor TO rA unu. He also speaks of the food being blessed, é eds Adyou, 
which Palmer refers to the words of our Lord (vol. i., p. 42-). 

QI.) Pliny (107 A. D.) speaks of the Christians singing a hymn alternately to 
Christ, as God; which is quoted by Bingham, as bearing on the subject; but 
hymnody is perfectly consonant with the use of unfixed prayers. We bave already 
mentioned Bingham’s references to Lucian and Jgnatius as untenable. 

* The same view is held by Bingham and by Renandot—Vide Bingham, Book xiii. æ» 
Oh.5, s. 3. 
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could have been the nature or extent of that Apostolical autho- 
rity, or liturgical institution, which maintained itself so long 
essentially intact in the memory of the Church, and with such 
rare tenacity of its proper and original dress, that when, after 
centuries it began generally to be recorded, the result was 
everywhere such extraordinary uniformity. Such faithfulness 
might in vain be expected from the treacherous memory of man. 

In what then does this supposed Apostolical element consist? 
It will be observed that Mr. Palmer's expressions on this point 
are vague, indecisive, and capable of the most elastic interpre- 
tation. They carefully exclude particulars; and it may be possi- 
ble to construe them as referring simply to the general order and 
procedure in the sacramental service. The equivocal sense of the 
term /iturgy, already noticed, helps forward this supposition. 

And in this view, there would no doubt be a large substra- 
tum of solid truth in Mr. Palmer's theory. The liturgies com- 
posed by Basil, by Hilary, and by Cyril of Alexandria, would 
hardly have taken their place so quietly and generally, had 
they not been in accordance, either with a previously recorded 
liturgy, or with the groundwork of the service in current and 
established use.* Such groundwork, again, beifg in so many 
places common, argues that something common may be traced 
up to a convergent point—perhaps to the Apostolical era. Sup- 
posing then this common material to have been confined to 
the general order, or plan of procedure, in the sacramental 
worship, let us see whether there were any causes at work 
preparing the Church, in whole and in its several parts, spon- 
taneously to adopt sich a uniformity, as we find prevalent in 
the fourth century. The following appear to us important con- 
siderations of this nature. 

First, then, from whatever source derived, Strange and aw- 
ful ideas regarding the sacramental rites began to spring up in 
the third century, if not earlier. The ceremony, irrespective 
of the faith of the recipient, possessed a mysterious efficacy. 
Baptism took the lead in this abuse; the rite itself, the “* pool 
of regeneration, was early talked of as Wiping dway sin, and a 
correspondingly early importance was attached to the verbal ritual 
accompanying it-t The Eucharist followed with willing steps : 


* Thns Basil informs us that“ the customs of divine service, which he bad appoint- 
ed, were consonant and agreeable to all the Churches of Goud.” 

+ We ————— find that the formulas of Baptism were fixed long before those of 
the Eucharist Thus Firmilian mentions that the woman, who administered the sacra- 
ments, “‘ baptizArat multos, usitata et legitima verba interrogationis usurpans, ut nil 
“ discrepare ab ecclesiastica regula viderentur”? Much stress is also laid on the rite 
having thus been performed “nd imaginem veritatis” (JZpist. LXXV. Cyprian’s Works). 
Bingham addaces many early notices of the baptismal formule from Tertullian and 
others. 
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an unearthly virtue entered the elements ; they became (meta- 
phorically at first) the body of the Lord; and the commemora-— 
tive act passed into a sacrifice offered up for the assembly, and 
for the whole Church. It became a most “‘ dread,” “ awful,” 
“ tremendous mystery.* But what imparted this astounding 
character to the elements and oblation ? Evidently the consecra- 
tion, or prayer of the priest, was the medium of its conveyance. 
No wonder, then, that a mysterious virtue began to attach to the 
words themselves; and a deep anxiety, as to their adequateness 
and sufficiency, to pervade both priest and people, lest the efficacy 
of the sacrament should be impaired, or entirely lost, by athe 
use of an illegitimate or informal gitual. Bishops of sanctity 
and learning would be looked to as the safest guides. Words 
used by such men might be adopted without any apprehension 
of a deficiency, that would vitiate the saving virtue. It was 
security even to err in company with a Cyprian, and a Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.t ‘The consecrating forms, employed by such 
men, were imitated or reduced to writing, and came universally 


- nto use.t The /ramework of the sacramental liturgy already 
* Be e in the simple institution of Christ, and these written 


* Spiwdeorara pvornpia. ‘Most horror-inspiring rites" The contrast has 
been well drawn between these “terrible and astounding mysteries,"* and the simple 
“kindly soothing and gentle practice’’ of the early Church, by Isaac Taylor, in his 
Ancient Chrislianily, p. 537: although be appears to fall back too exclusively on the 
celibate institution, in accounting for it. 


See this subject, and its collaterals, well brought ont in “ Chrysostom; a Sketch," 
in No. If. of Kitto’s valuable Journal of Sacred Literature. Treosubstantiation was 
not a formal doctrine of the Church in the fourth century, bnt the uneasy dread with 
which the sacrifice and vblation began then to be looked npon, led to the most equi 
vocal expressions on the subject. Thus, as Jeremy Taylor remarks, Chrysostom’s 
authority has been quoted on both sides.— Works, Vol. X. p. S4. 


+ The forms of Gregory Thaumaturgus were long closely observed in the Church 
of Neo-Cw@saren Basil, speaking of the admiration in which be was held, sa 
* for which reason they liave not taken up any custom, word, or mystical rite, beside 
what they received from him. lIosomuch that Church appears defective in many res- 

ects, because they have nothing but what is ancient(!): for they. who have succeeded 

imin the government of the Churches, would admit none of those things, that have 
been since invented, but have kept entirely to the first institutions, as derived 
bim."’—Vide Lardner's Cred. Vol. VII. p. 621. This illustrates the manner in which 
the liturgy grew up, Basil, endeavouring to introduce his own antiphonal mode of 
singing at Cæsarea, shows that they had admitted the use of litanies, since the time 
of Gregory. 

t The following fron Basil illustrates this position: —Ta ris érixAnjoews phata, 
émi TH dvadei€e rou dprov ris evyapiorias xal rôu morņnpiov ths «iAoyias, ris 
rav ayiov eyypapas uiv xara\é\ourer ðu yap 8) rovros dpxovue@a v ő 
AndaronXos fj Tò Evayyedov érepvnaOn, GG Kal ériAeyouev Erepa, òs weyaAny 
éyovra mpde TÒ puorpiov Tùy loxùv, dx rìs dypahou SidacxaXlas mapañaßóvres. 
— De Spiritu Sancto, ec. 27. This seems to prove that there were, even in Basil's time, no 
trillen prayers, —— to be of Apostolical authority. The oniy dooament 
in that late age believed to be of primitive times, were the narratives of “ the 
and the Apostle’ (Paul). Besides the commemorative words and directio; 
recorded, they added “ before and after, other things, as having great efficacy towards 
the mystery, taking them from the unwritten teaching.” i 
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formule and prayers would now become salient points upor 
tle framework, between which an entire recorded liturgy might 
easily and naturally be interwoven.. 

Next, the federal bond which united the early Church, and 
the constant communication kept up betwixt its various quar- 
ters, would produce an interchange and diffusion of the sacra- 
mental forms, when they came to be “recorded. One cannot 
read the early Fathers, without seeing that there was a constant 
tendency to oneness of details throughout the Church. Cypri- 
an’s correspondence will illustrate not merely this spirit, but 
the mode, in which such correspondence was itself an efficient 
agent in producing uniformity. 

The Councils of the third and fourth centuries tended directly 
to the same result. Witness the apparently annual synods of the 
third century ;* the Council at Carthage (A. D. 256) regarding 
the baptism of heretics; that of Rome (251) against Nova- 
tiant ; and the assembly at Antioch (269), to which bishops 
presbyters, and deacons hurried from all directions to convict 
Paul, “ the defiler of Christs flock.”"{ Such gatherings would 
tend, not merely by the communion and sympathy excited 
among the Orthodox party, indirectly to uniformity of sentiment 
and of rite, but directly by the decisions then passed. Every 
heresy, real or supposed, and every Council denouncing such 
heresy, narrowed by degrees the sphere of private judgment ; 
and the safest mode of avoiding the suspicion, or the reality of 
unsound doctrine, would be to adopt the practice of some ap- 
proved Orthodox leader, and make use of forms of devotion 
sanctioned by his authority. The life-long struggle and truly 
heroic tenacity of Athanasius, for the finest drawn points of 
orthodoxy, had perhaps as much effect as anything else in 
setting the type of liturgical forms.§ 

Monasticism helped much to embody and assimilate the 
various forms of prayer. The spirit of the institute, as gra- 


* Compare Firmilian, Bishop in Cappadocia, writing to Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
: “necessario apud nos fit, ut per singulos annos seniores et praepositi in unum 
conveniamns, ad disponenda ea, quae curae nostrae commissa sunt, ul, sique gravio- 
ra sunt, communi consilio dirigantur,”’ 
+ At which sixty Bishops, and a greater number of Presbyters and Deacons were 
besides the district assemblies.—uschius Eecl. Tist., vi. 43. 


— 

Eusebius, after enumerating the chief bishops from various countries present at 
this Council, says that “ the vast number of others, both presbyters and deacons, one 
could hardly number.”—Jdem, vii. 28. 

The influence of Councils upon forms is well exemplified by the immediate effect 
of the Council of Nice in introducing ——— as an expression of belief at baptism, 
the creed then propounded.— Vide Bingham, Vol. IV. p. 226.—BH. ziii., 6,8. 7. An ane 
logous influence was no donbt immediately exercised by this Council on the sacra- 
mental liturgy also, though the creed was not introduced for some time after. 
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phically described by the Author of “ Ancient Christianity,” 
required the continual excitement of an ever-recurring service, 
which thus provided for the unwholesome vacuity in the minds 
of multitudes of men and Women, taken from the natural em- 

ployment of public and domestic life. The daily and nightly 
prayers would soon settle down into a recorded form. The fra- 

ternities of monks and wirgins, scattered over various countries, 
co-operated in giving a uniformity of character and detail to the 
services, in whose introduction they had themselves been in- 

strumental.* ” 

Lastly, the imperial establishment of Christianity supplied 
the place of an ecumenical authority. The emperor summôn- 
ed, and presided in, the General Councils of the Church. And 
the centralizing and formalizing influence, thus produced, must 
powerfully have contributed to stereotype, if not originate, ge- 
neral and uniform services of religion. 

Now if these reasons be regarded as sufficient to account for 
a prevalent uniformity in detail of liturgies springing up in the 
fourth, or latter part of the third century, then the negative evi- 
dence, arising from the silence of previous writers, becomes irre- 
sistible proof that there existed no fixed, or recorded, liturgies at 
an earlier period. 

Etheridge, in his Syrian Churches, gives a brief summary 
of sound reasons for *‘ concluding that the practice of reading 
‘ prayers from a MS. form was unknown in the Christian Church 


© This may be illustrated from Palmer's account of the liturgy of Cæsarea. “ To 
account for the introduction of this liturgy into Egypt is not difficnit. Basil was 
no doubt particularly famous in Egypt, for being the great founder of the Mo— 
nastic institute in Pontus and the neighbouring provinces. The Monastic rule 
whether of Macherites, or Cmnobites, prevailed sooner and more extensively im 
Egypt, than perhaps any where else. hua it was here, and in Syria, that i= 
learnt the discipline, which on his return he established in Pontus. It is nom 
wonderful, therefore, that his liturgy should have been gladly received in Egypt."’— 
Seo. 2, p- G2. ` 

+ It does not seem probable that liturgies were introduced in Constantine's 
reign: but to the diligent peruser of his life, it will be evident, how readily the 
new clement must have acted in formalizing religion. He gave a form of prayer 


to be used by his heathen soldiery.—Euseb. Life of Const. w., c. 19 and He 
called himself ** a*Bishop ordained by God, to overlook whatever externally re— 
jated to the Chureh.”—Jdem, c.24. The meetings of heretics were suppressed b 


him bothin public and private ;—involving an inquisition into the doetrine an 
form of worship.—Jdem, iii. 65. He enacted that Sunday should be the special da 
for prayer.—Jdem, iv. 18. He arrayed his Palace like a Church; and himself rea 
the Scriptures, and offered up the regular prayers, ebyds évOécpous.—Idem, 1T — 
What sort of prayers those Were, that an unbaptized person, like Constantine, coul 
offer up (on the liturgical system), does not appear. ‘The last mentioned is= 
almost the only expression in his life which might refer to fixed prayers, and everm 
that is-very general. In the 36th chapter of the 4th book is a letter from Co nm. 
nine, commissioning Eusebius to procure fifty copies of the sacred Scriptures for 
increasing number of Churches in Constantinople, ““ the provision and use 
which you know to be most needful for the instruction of the Church.’ He 
gives detailed instructions as to their preparation; but he does not allude to any 
other sort of book, or formulary, as required for the Churches. 
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* for the first three hundred years.” In the persecutions under 
Diocletian, the books of worship, used in the Churches, were de- 
manded under pain of cruelties and torture: we read of the 
Scriptures, of sacramental vessels, &c. being delivered up: but 
there occurs not the remotest allusion to manuscript services.* 

Again there is the use of expressions, such as 607 dvvayust 
with reference to the eucharistal prayer and thanksgiving, 
‘“‘which evidently betokens an extempore effort, and precludes 
* the idea of a defined and limited document.”} 

Had the several Apostles left forms of prayer, which, preserved 
by memory or writing, became the types of the four great litur- 
gies, we should unquestionably have found them referred to 
specially, as the production of their inspired authors, or bearing 
their names. The testimony of Palmer is, however, clear 
against such a practice. 


“In my opinion, this appellation of St. Mark's liturgy began about the 
end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth century, after Basil had com- 
posed bis liturgy, which appears to have been the first liturgy, that bore the 
name of, any man. Other Churchés then gave their liturgies the names of 
their founders. And so the Alexandrians and Egyptians gave their's the 
name of ‘St. Mark,’ and they of Jerusalem and Antioch called their's St. 
James's.” — Sec. 4, p. 93. 


Moreover, before the middle of the fourth century, no single 
doctrine or expression of a liturgy, is quoted by any writer in 


* This argument is stated at length by Bingham. Speaking of its conclusiveness 
against the existence of images in the age of Diocletian, or the beginning of the 
fourth century, be adds, ‘f And I think that the argument will hold as well 
against having their liturgies compiled into books and volumes, since itis scarce 
possible that such things, in difficult times, should have wholly escaped the 
notice and fury of their enemies.” —B. viii. 56, s. 3. This considering Biogham's 
views, is an important concession. 


+ Justin Martyr. Theexpression of Tertullian “sine monitore, quia de pectore,” 
is not so conclusive; but he elsewhere states that there was no wriiten law (scrip- 
turam nullam invenies) for the modes of solemnizing the Sacramental rites —De 
corona. 


ł Itis unnecessary to mention the absence of allusion to forms in the Acts and 
Epistles : for it will be acknowledged by even the most ultra-formalist, that there 
is no trace of the prescription of a liturgy there. Inthe chapter, that most bears 
on the subject (lst Cor. xiv.), the only indispensible requisite, einsisted on by the 
Apostle, is that the prayer be not only ‘‘ with the spirit,” but in the common 
tongue, and intelligible to the unlearned. It is not indeed impossible that a few 
simple customary forms, as *‘ for ever and ever, Amen,” atthe close of the thanks- 
giving; Amen, at the reception ofthe elements: sursum corda, and peace be with you, 
with their responses, may have been of Apostolical usage, and so perpetuated in the 
Chorch. But this is mere supposition: and, evenif admitted, it would not follow, 
that they had been laid down, or imposed, by the Apostics. Indeed if one reflects 
on the great disease of the human mind to seize upon accidental ceremonies or 
forms, and torn them into talismans of saving virtue, and into religion itself; the 
unceremonial simplicity of the New Testament cannot be sufficiently admir 
When even those simplest of simple rites, Baptism and the Lord's Supper, have 
suffered so wonderful a transubstantiation; what would not the fate have been, of 

the most perfectly framed liturgy drawn up by the Apostles ? 
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proof or illustration of what they have in hand.* But mark, 
the moment we come to the acknowledged age of liturgical forms, 
we meet with a profusion of references to their substance, teach- 
ing, and words. Augustine makes repeated quotations, as we 
have seen, against the Pelagian heresy; Jerome quotes, with the 
same object ; Chrysostom’s works abound with such references; 
and subsequent Councils support their positions by open citation 
of liturgical authority. Nowof the Fathers, previous to the era 
specified, we have remains of all descriptions, epistolary, didactic, 
allegorical, hortative, exegetical, commentatory, historical; nay, 
there is a discussion in Cyprian as to the mode of celebrating 
the Lord's Supper itself, and yet no quotation from, or reference 
to, a liturgical service! Surely then we are entitled to conclude, 
that there was no prescribed form of words in currentand gene- 
ral use before the fourth century.t 

In conclusion, it mustalso be borne in mind, that, even in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the liturgical quotations and allusions, 
refer almost exclusively to the Sacramental liturgy. But this 
was not the on/y service in early times.f Justin Martyr speaks 
of the prayers having ceased, before the communion service 
begun; and it is evident, that there were other occasions of 
public devotion besides. It is most probable that these remain- 
ed unrecorded and unfixed, long after the Sacramental Liturgy 
had assumed a prescribed, and even recorded, shape. 

From this long digression we feel warranted in returning to 


* The expressions of Cyprian and Origen, formerly quoted, can hardly be viewed 
as exceptions ; and if they were, would prove little. Forms might have been begin. 
ning in their times. 


+ A farther proof, that there were no ancient liturgies prescribed by the Church 
occurs in Euseb. Eccl. Hist. B. v. ch. 28, where a late author is quoted as com- 
bating the argument that Unitarian Doctrines were held by the Apostles, and were 
introduced by Victor in the beginning of the third century. He does so, by appealing 
to the Scriptures, to writers more ancient than Victor, and to “the ps s and 
* hymns written by the brethren from the beginning, which celebrate Christ the 
* Word of God, by asserting his Divinity.” Had there existed any lit in 

escriptive use, it is hardly conceivable but that it would have been ap ed to 

efore any other human authority. 


{ Chrysostom, end the author of the Apostolical Constitutions, are the only 
parties that give detailed references to the expressions in the catechumenical service. 
The * smal) number of collects,” appearing in the early liturgies, seemed to Bingham 
so unfit to take up the space of time reasonably allotted to public Service, that be 
concludes much of it was occupied in the * silent prayers,” (da corns.) One 
such mental prayer is expressly directed by the Council of Laodicia. 

A circumstance full of meaning is related by Palmer regarding the Roman liturgy. 
Ata particular point of the service, the priest said “ Oremus,” and the whole Chusch 

rayed in silence. “This custom of seoret prayer became obsolete at Rome Jrom no 
‘orm being appointed for the purpose.” In the sister liturgy of Milan however, a 
collect was provided, which still continues. At Rome we have still the “Oremus,” ug 
no prayer. It is an affecting relic of secret and warm devotion now departed.— Pol. 
T., pp- 122 and 129. — 

An instance of silent prayer will be found in the office of “ ordination of priests” 
in the English service. 
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the Indian liturgy, and putting our proposition upon the ex- 
ample of the early Church. By all means, let her Native Christi- 
ans have the Anglican liturgy adapted to them. But to its 
regular and canonical use, add likewise the primitive and Apos- 
tolical practice of unfixed and unrecorded prayers ; for, without 
these, her liturgy can never be entirely suited to the ever- 
changing character of the Churches of Hindustan. At the very 
least, let permission to do so be freely accorded, and let the cus- 
tom be encouraged. 

If this proposition be negatived, then the only remaining al 
ternative is, as formerly explained, to adapt, alter, and add to the 
recorded liturgy, much more largely than would otherwise be 
required. The catechumens, orenquirers of the various classes, 
that attend our services, must be prayed for, and encouraged 
to pray for themselves. And the “incredulous nations” must 
be extensively introduced into our petitions, both as subjects of 
intercession, and in connection with the reflex influence thev 
exercise upon the state and prospects of the Church itself. All 
this we have shown to be imperatively required : and regarding 
all this, the English liturgy presents a vacant blank. 

Throughout this article, we have expressed ourselves freely 
regarding the English liturgy. But we think nevertheless that 
England owes to it a weighty debt of gratitude. 

A liturgy has necessarily a conservative influence; and where 
the ritual is sound and evangelical, it is conservative of the gos- 
pel itself. Had Germany possessed the liturgy of England, we 
should probably not now have had to mourn over her rational- 
ism. Sound doctrine may, no doubt, as in Scotland, be presery- 
ed by an unliturgical “ Confession of Faith ;” but the actual 
embodiment of doctrine in the devotional services of the 
Church ougit, at least, to perform this office in a warmer and 
more influentially pervading manner. 

A liturgy is also conservative of an approved order and 
mode of public deyotion. It continually holds forth to imita- 
tion a model, in which every material constituent of public 
worship ought to hold its proper place. Where there is no 
prescribed form whatever, the several components of confession 
and deprecation, thanksgiving, supplication, and intercession, 
may be omitted, or their proportion marred: and this can- 
not well be provided against by any bare canons, or rules. The 
spiritual mind is no doubt, after all, the best meter and regu- 
lator: but spirituality and judgment cannot invariably be looked 

for in the minister. Exclusive extemporism may also run to 
extremes of fanaticism, or presumptuous address: and here again, 
a liturgy should prove beneficial as a model of style. 
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Lastly, the liturgy invariably presents some material for the 
devotional mind. The extempore system is entirely dependent 
on the ability of the minister: and where his capacity, intellectual 
or spiritual, is deficient, there always exists the possibility of an 
inadequate presentation of devotional matter. x 

But there is a danger of conservative influence passing into 
absolutism. And such we conceive to be the tendency of 
formal services, pursued to the entire exclusion of voluntary 
prayer. 

The exclusive adherence to written forms of prayer generates 
formality ; and the unvarying repetition of the same expressions 
encourages indifference. The confinement of prayer entirely 
to the recitation of forms from a book has a tendency to re- 
press the current of devotion, which the addition of extempore 
or unfixed prayers would help to flow on with a warmer circu- 
lation.* Fixed forms, again, are necessarily genera? in the 
ideas they present ; and though these may, by the busy and 
aspiring mind, be suited to individual circumstances, and the 
necessity of the moment, yet most worshippers always, and all 
very often, require something more than the general expression 
to call up its special application. The comprehensive whole 
must, as occasion requires, be broken up into its parts; the 
ideas must be amplified, and the thoughts presented in new 
light, and with variety of circumstance; else there is great dan- 
ger that prayer will lose itself in generalities, or stagnate in the 
channel of formal repetition. 

Another danger of exclusive liturgism consists in the ten- 
dency of the ceremonial, to take the place of an essential. 
The human mind is prone to this tendency, even where it 
finds none of the encouragement offered in the present case. 
It is also unfavourable to Christian liberality; the Church, 


* There is, perhaps, no other subject in which habit and pre-conceived opinions so 
warp a man, and render him incapable of nie an impartial judgment A 
long accustomed to extempore services feels his devotion chilled, when he witesses 
the celebration of a ritual, confined entirely to recitation of fixed forms; the scene ap- 
pears to him theatrical, and the service devoid of the spirit of oy fre it is often long 
before he can view it in a devotional light, and sometimes the dislike can never be got 
rid of. The man, again, long used to exclusively liturgical services has a stran 
sense of baroness dad Uata. when he listens to a public extempore service. The 
nakedness of the ritual, and seemingly irrggular informality of permitting the sponta- 
neously arising thoughts of one individual to guide the aspirations of the whole con- 
gregation, and the undignified specialities of detail, contrasted with the stately deco- 
rum and cautious generality of the liturgic forms, are so utterly different from all he ~ 
has been accustomed to, so opposed to all his ideas of propriety, that his first im- 
pression is unqualified condemnation. Thus neither party enters into the feelings of 
the other, or is qualified to form a candid and unprejadiced opinion, as to the relative 
merits of the two modes of worship. Hence the uncompromising and extreme views, 
which we have before noticed, as POATA characterizing this question. Itis ab- 
solutely necessary for any one, who pretends to pass a fair judgment, thathe should. 
bave had long experience of both systems. 


. > 
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Jay and ecclesiastical, becomes impatient of other practice than 
its own, and a spirit of narrow-minded intolerance is fostered, 
or confirmed. 

Again it encroaches on the field of private judgment. 
An exclusive liturgy must needs extend over a vast variety 
of topics, and treat them with much detail; and this detail, 
being wrought up into the liturgy, becomes an authoritative 
declaration of belief. The opinions, thus expressed, are vir- 
tually imposed upon all, laity and clergy, who use the liturgy ; 
although they may embrace points, that are open to variety of 
view (as the extent of divine influence at Baptism), and might 
well bave been left undefined, to the discretion of the minister. 

These appear to be abuses arising out of the extreme applica- 
tion of the liturgical prineiple: and to our apprehension they 
are even more dangerous than those resulting from exclusive 
adherence to the opposite system. ‘The two modes of worship 
may be viewed as the representatives of contrary and opposing 
principles. The one involves order and regularity, but also the 
dangers of ceremonial formality and cold indifferentism. The 
other is full of spirit, life and heart, but runs the risk of irregu- 
larity and confusion. With other opposing principles of analo- 
gous nature, the via media is obtained by combination; and 
thus, as in the political constitution, not only safety, but a 
high degree of good are secured. And so in the present in- 
stance, it appears to us that a combination of both systems, is 
a form of religious worship on the whole free from objection ; 
and which, comprising the opposite elements, conservatism 
and freedom, must always possess the power of maintain- 
ing both order and spirit,—at once the form and the soul of 
devotion.* 

Should these remarks tend to make any one in either party 
tiew the practice of the other with less disdain and repugnant 
intolerance, we shall bear with cheerfulness the reproaches of 
“ compromise,” “expediency,” or “ utilitarianism,” which, we are 
quite prepared to expect, will be showered upon our beau-ideał 
of Christian worship, by the extreme partizans on either side. 


* The combination here proposed nowhere exists, and, we fear, (with the views cur- 
rent on both sides) is nowhere soon likely to exist. We may therefore be permitted 
to view with satisfaction the counterbalancing influences, which« the two opposite 
practices exercise; aud that, as one is established by law in England, so the other has 
the equal prestige of a Jegal establishment in Scotland. Thus the great Neander 
says:—“Life moves øn in the midst of diversified and ever-commingling preposses- 
sions, especially iu our own time, which, torn by contrarieties (CONTRARIETIES, HOW- 
EVER, WHICH SUBSERVE A HIGHER WISDOM BY BALANCING EACH OTHER) forms 
the period of transition to a new and better creation.”—Life of Christ, Introd. ch. I. 
The words in capias are those of a profound philosophy. There are few religious 
subjects, on which they will not bear ; and they have a Hens of application to the in- 

teresting topic, which we have been discussing. 


ave 
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So much space has already been occupied, that our notice of 
the Urdu work, placed at the head of this article, must be brief 
and rapid. It is a complete translation of the English pray- 
er-book, embracing, with a few exceptions,* the whole services, 
ordinary and occasional, with the Articles. It has been printed 
separately in the Roman and Persian character.t 

We have before us another Urdu translation, embracing all 
that the present work does, except the service on the anniver- 
sary of the Queen’s accession. It was printed in 1829, at 
Calcutta, ““ for the Prayer Book and Homily Society.” It is 
a literal rendering of the prayer-book, and in the main exe- 
cuted with ability. It abounds however with high and difficult 
words, and would, in many parts, be unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary frequenters of our Churches. 

The translation of 1829 has apparently formed the ground- 
work of the present; and has been so far improved upon, that 
the great mass of the learned and rare words have been verna- 
cularized, and brought down to the comprehension of common 
hearers. Much skill and knowledge of native idiom have 
been brought to bear upon this task. The natural language of 
every-day life has often been applied with great happiness to 
the expression of what was before conveyed in a learned and 
recondite style. Nevertheless there still exist in the present 
work many rare and learned terms, which might, without 
much difficulty, have been replaced by more common words. 
But the great demerit of this work arises from the attempt to 
make it a @?¢evad translation. It is more servile to the letter of 


© The exceptions are, the services for use at sea, the Gunpowder Treason, Charles 
the Martyr, and the Restoration of the Royal Family. The addition of the ecclesias- 
tical tables (above 40 pages) bas much swelled the book, and added to its expense. 
The greater part of them were quite unnecessary for the present. The perplexed 
calculations regarding the golden numbers and the dominical letter (ahdi baraf, aur 
zehbi adéd) were especially needless. It has a curious effect to read so much about 
the Vigitls, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence. “I adwal-Beddrion aur Rozon aur Ridzat 
ke dinon ki s4l bhar ke ya Considering the terms employed, and especially the 
associations connectefl with the words roza and ridzat, it is unfortunate that so much 
has been said about them, in the present ynfixed and unenlightened state of our Na- 
tive Christians. By and bye they will find out that we mean no harm by them : but, at 
present they may either do damage by creating wrong impressions, or possibly lead 
the exclamation.—“ Ye observe days and months and times and years; l am afraid of 
you.” 


+ The chief peg of this translation is, we believe, the Rev. Mr. Smith, an ex- 
cellent and talented Missionary of the Huglisb Church at Benares. The opinion and 
advice of other Missionaries were taken regarding it. The Missionaries at Agra (no 
mean judges on such a question,) were not favourable to its publication, without 
important alterations, which were not adopted. 


t As examples of these we may mention zo nU t=) Usd Ds caat 
— Cs te ê gian 5S ; the latter, by the way, does not give the 


meaning of ‘spare, for which it is frequently used. 


. 
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the original than the rendering of 1829, and, justin proportion 
to this servility, is the real spirit and idea of the English ver- 
sion injured or lost. 

It is, in truth, one of the most illusory of conceits to fancy, 
that, by verbal transference, a correct counter-part is obtained of 
the idea and spirit of a passage. A translation may be etymo- 
logically perfect, and yet no more give the force of the original, 
than the awkward dancing of a bear represents the graceful 
pirouettes of the ballot. The reason is obvious. Words and 
phrases gather around them an idiosyncracy of their own, often 
quite independent of their grammatical derivation. The pecu- 
liar meaning and associations connected with them are the 
birth of place and circumstance, of national temperament, and 
the progress of civilization. A word or phrase, which has 
grown up in Indian Society, may thus have acquired a totally 
different colour, and convey an utterly divers meaning, from 
a word or phrase occupying nevertheless, in the English lexicon 
and grammar, a perfectly analogous position: and so likewise 
with words in construction, and the interminable diversities of 
relative meaning, caused by the reflex influence of one word 
upon another. Each bears the stamp of its own nationality ; 
and thus ideas, conveyed from one language to another by a 
simply grammatical transfer of words and sentences, are liable 
entirely to differ from the original. ‘‘ There may be a verbal 
counter-part, and yet no approximation to an ideal counter-part. 
To transfer the spirit and mind of a passage is an incompara- 
bly harder task. It requires an “ intimacy with native pro- 
cesses of thought.” ‘The idea of the original, thoroughly 
grasped, must first be thrown into the mental cast and habitude 
of the people, for whom the translation is intended, and then 
into their language. An accomplished author, himself accus- 
tomed to translation, well remarks that this intimacy with the 
working of the native mind “is the most essential requisite” 
in translation. 

“ For where, languages, like Urdu and English, are the pro- 
< duct of a civilization differing in history, tendency, character 
<“ and development, it is obvious that even the most simple and 
*‘ elementary ideas, having been obtained through different 
‘ channels, and having clothed themselves in forms altogether 
< foreign the one to the other, can only be fully realized to the 
< mind by reference to the sources whence they are derived. 
‘ But any one, who has mixed with the people, and has inform- 
* ed himself of their social state, of which the vulgar tongue 


‘ is the index and the exposition, and who knows the inlets by 


< which truth can best insinuate itself into their minds, will 
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not find any great difficulty in presenting to them a strange 
idea in its most significant shape, and in determining how 
the meaning in each sentence can best be expressed, so as 
not to run counter to the general current of their experience. 
Should there be no other alternative than to introduce an 
innovation, it will be easy for him to consider what novel 
mode of expression—what parallel metaphor—can be de- 
vised, consistently with the scope and genius of the language, 
and with least violation of idiomatic propriety.” * 

We are far, indeed, from saying that, in the work before us, 
there is no attempt at the adaptation here so excellently ex- 
plained; or that the attempt has not often been successful, 
where it was possible to assimilate the English and the Indian 
composition, and preserve the idea also. But there are innu- 
merable cases in which this was not possible, and in which the 
translation must be pronounced, as a transfer of meaning, 
entirely or in part defective. 

The close adhesion to English idiom has, besides these tan- 
gible effects, given a stiff, foreign and repulsive air to the whole 
work. Itis not calculated to win its way among the native 
communities by coming amongst them in a naturalized and 
attractive dress, and must therefore share the dislike, with 
which every thing foreign and strange is viewed by a society 
on whom it is imposed.t Some of the quotations made below 
may illustrate this position: but the impression we refer to, it 
is not possible to bring out in a brief space. It is a pervading 
colour which affects the whole stream, though perhaps hardly 
perceptible in a few detached drops. ‘This general repulsive- 
ness destroys the effect of the happy renderings before com- 
mended. ‘The lustre of the gem is lost in the rudeness of the 
setting. 

No doubt the necessity of a literal version was forced upon 
the translator, either by the strictness of his own views, or the 
mandate of his ecclesiastical superiors,—which, we do not 
know. For our own part, we cannot perceive any reason what- 
ever for enforcing such excessive closeness in the translation 
of a liturgy, at the cost of greatly impairing its usefulness. 
With the inspired Scriptures, it must ever be, for obvious rea- 
sons, a deeply important object to cling, with as close tenacity 
as possible, to an undeviating etymological transfer; though 
even there too Strict an adherence will defeat its own purpose, 


* Letter of Sir H. M. Elliot to the Government of India, prefixed to a“ Specimen 
translation of the Penal Code. Caloutta. 1848. For private circulation.” * 


t There is a note at p. 452, Vol. tv. of this Review (No. viiL, Art. 6), which bears 
directly upon this subject, and to which we refer the reader, 
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and injure the translation, as a transfer of ideas. But with an 
uninspired production, the great object of which is to hold up 
a standard of Christian thought and faith to be the guide of 
public devotion, and to come in contact with many points of 
social life, surely it is the most unnecessary and mistaken 
strait-lacedness, by insisting upon a verbal translation, to im- 
pair its efficiency, and injure its suitableness for accomplisbing 
the very objects designed by its introduction. We contend for 
a more common-sense and liberal course than this. We- 
plead for the translator, that he be allowed a wide field for 
adapting the sense and spirit of the liturgy to native appre- 
hension, and that a sufficient license be given him for 
“ considering what novel modes of expression, what parallel 
metaphors, can be devised,’ to make the liturgy “* consistent 
with the scope and genius of the language,” and the mind of 
India. 

We shall confine our remaining remarks on this translation, 
chiefly to a few brief notices of the daily service, as the most 
important and frequently repeated portion, and that on which 
perhaps most pains have been spent. 

The preface opens “ Ai piyaére bháío Bible kai mugamon men 
hamen shaug dilátá (dilati?) hai, &c.* The words marked in 
italics are not only inelegant, being a Persicism, but do not give 
the idea of moveth, which could only be attained by a change 
of expression, or perhaps by a periphrasis. ‘‘ To set forth his 
most worthy praise,” is most literally rendered uske bahut hi 
laiq-ki tarif karen ;” which gives the idea of the praise (concrete) 
rendered by us, being most worthy of God’s acceptance,—not 
that praise (abstract) is most fitting to be rendered to God. 
Uski wajibi tarfi karen,t would express the idea, though weak- 
ly. The beautiful sentiment of the English original must be 
cast into another mould, to reproduce its strength in Urdu. 

There is a very inelegant use of the word kamdd, both here, 


* We quote in the Roman character much against our will, to facilitate the press. 
But we would strongly dissuade from the use of it, any party who wishes to write 
clear and idiomatic Urdu ; while you write in the English character, with English 
stops, capitals, and paragraphs, the mind intuitively reverts to the Fuglish period and 
construction, and forgets the native mode of composition, formed entirely on another 
model. The necessities of the native reader, on the contrary, are constantly kept be- 
fore the mind's eye by writing in the native character. There you have an entire uni- 
formity—no stops, capitals, or landmarks, to guide the eye to the sense, or help the 
voice to modulate with the period. You are thus forced to compose independently of 
these helps, and are much more likely to write in a style intelligible to a native who 
vents them also, and whose language has gained some of its peculiarities from their 
absence. 


+ So the Persian version 3) Ésa puue coletas Ca ess SS 5 and the 
Arabic All} State SN o, 
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and throughout the book: thus “ Kamal muqaddas kalam,” 
“ Kamal rahim Bap,” “ Kamal azéz Beta.” It is a noun signi- 
fying perfection, and is sometimes used adjectively in construc- 
tion with another noun ; but it is a solecism to use it, as qualify- 
ing an adjective ; and its frequent appearance in such position is 
objectionable, if not offensive; while the superlative force, pro- 
posed by its adoption, might have been secured in other ways. 

The general confession is termed *‘ Iqrar i Amim.” The latter 
word is a very uncommon one; and yet it frequently occurs 
in this translation. Thus the little common prayer is ren- 
dered “ Duae Amim,” and common supplications, ** Amim duaen.” 
Now im all these instances the usual form ám would have given 
a meaning equally good,* more idiomatic, and incomparably 
better understood. An unfortunate mistake has been commit- 
ted in the confession. “ And we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done,” is translated, *aur jo ham ko 
karná lazim na tha, so ham ne kiya"—literally, And that which 
i? was not incumbent upon us to do, we have done /—which 
might include anything beyond the commands of God, either 
good or bad. This equivocalness might of course have been 
easily avoided. 

The fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer transposes the origi- 
nal order thus: “aur jis tarah ki ham apne taqsirw4ron ko mú- 
áf karte hain, tú hamárí taqsiren múáf kar.” The primary idea, 
and chief stress, are thus laid upon the petitioner's forgiving 
spirit, which, in the Greek and English, is a simple pendant 
upon the main supplication for forgiveness. The original rela- 
tion of the two clauses should not be altered.t Deliver us 

_JSrom evil, is rendered ‘‘ Bure se bachao.” This use of ‘‘ bure” as 
an adjectival noun, is inadmissible. ‘The translator probably 
wished to keep close to the Greek—rov rovnpov: but no such ob- 
ject would justify a gross breach of idiom. 

The Holy Catholic Church is translated Pak kalisiyae já- 
me, l> (Qu. dels); and one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church “‘ek jama Rásúli kalisiyé.” Why so very unusual and 

learned a word as ¿=> should have been selected. when the 


widely understood as would have answered remarkably well, 
appears strange. ‘The second translation is particularly forced. 


* No derivatives of this root, however, give the full force of common, as conveyed 
in the Greek xoiwy,—that is, prayers preferred in common by the whole assembly, and 


thus common to it. Am, and its correlatives, merely imply that the subject of prayer 
is of a general nature. 


t So the Arabic Use Ip) ono) ee Ss L$ Lo 5 US ya) , = 
corresponding exactly with the original kae ahes uiv x.rA.—and such arrangement 
would equally suit the Urdu idiom. 


TT) A 
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Rasulon ki ek am kalisiya, gives the meaning equally, and is 
infinitely more simple. The same remarks apply to “ Agidae 
jamea,” , for Catholic faith, and “‘ Din i jame,” 
for Catholic religion. “ Am kalisiya ka din, &c.” would have 
been an easy, and perhaps more accurate, rendering. 

The criticism of particular passages might have been indefi- 
nitely extended, but we forbear for want of space. The follow- 
ing remarks are of a more general nature. 

Mazbit is, throughout the translation, employed as an epi- 
thet of faith, signifying strong, firm, dc. Thus * zinda aur 
mazbút íman,” for a lively and stedfast faith ; so to strengthen 
(spiritually) “‘“mazbiat karna ;" “‘eitqad mazbat, &c.” In all 
these and other analogous cases the use of mazhit is violently 
un-idiomatic. The same may be affirmed of the following com- 
binations; “ shitáb madad” (ready pürũ irádá,” 
“kamal chain,’ “ murád i muqaddam” (for predestination) ; 
“ nibayet sachcha ;” “jalál ka dab daba ;” “ bair o bugzwale’’ 
(slanderous folk) ; “ koi dúsrá laiq wala” (other fit person) ; 
“ zindagi amez kalam” (lively word) ; “ nibayet bashiddat’ 
(most grievously) ; “ gunahgar badan” (sinful bodies). These 
are all opposed to the genius of Urdu composition; and they 
are the more strongly to be reprehended, because, without much 
trouble, and with little or no departure from the original, other 
phrases, adapted to the native mode of thought and speech, 
might have been obtained. The translation of 1829 has none 
of these transgressions of idiom. 

The constant use of the participial form instead of the infi- 
nitive, e. g. diyd chahiye, hiya chahiye, for dena chéhiye, &c. 
is inelegant and objectionable. Occasionally it may be arin 
ployed with a frequentative signification, but its reiterated 
adoption should be carefully avoided. 

The present tense is frequently employed without the auxi- 
liary (hai, tha, &c.) : and the sense, which was intended as indi- 
cative and absolute, is thus made conditional, In these cases, 
which occur chiefly in the latter part of the work, the sense is 
entirely defective. 

The English idiom has been copied, even in the use of copu- 
latives, and frequently to the injury of the Urdu style. Thus :— 
Unpv. Enouisn. 

Gharib 4jiz taeb aur tabedar dil. Humble, lowly, penitent, and obedi- 
ent heart, i 
Ek puri kamil aur káfí qurbání na- | A full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
zar aur jarimana (? ). fice, oblation, and satisfaction. 

The Collects are in general translated with care; but we aro 
sorry to remark that many parts of the baptismal and sacra- 
mental services are done in an inferior style. The Articles are 
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translated with less ability than any other part of the book - 
so badly indeed, as to be in some places, we fear, scarcely 
intelligible. 

The prayers for the Queen and Royal Family ought un- 
questionably to be remodelled. Whoever has attended a 
native service, needs not to be told that they are gltogether 
unsuited to the knowledge and ideas of the Hindu congrega- 
tion. In place of these, and the prayer for the Parliament, &c., 
a new prayer, or series of prayers, suited to the notions and 
positions of the native community, might with great propriety 
be substituted. 1 

The “‘ form of prayer with thanksgiving for the 20th of June, 
being the day on which Her Majesty began her happy reign,” 
and which has been verbatim translated into Urdu, appears 
to be remarkably ill adapted to the natives of this country. 
A service, embracing all the references to Her Excellent Majesty, 
which her Indian subjects are capable of appreciating, might 
with benefit be constructed out of it; and advantage might be 
taken to introduce suitable notices of the blessings gained to 
India by the British accession, thanksgiving for the benefits 
of peace, justice, and the light of the Gospel, &c., therefrom ac- 
cruing, and prayers for their continuance. A service in behalf 
of the Supreme Authority in thestate, thus modelled upon the 
conceptions and feelings of the people, would reach their 
hearts, and be offered up with a fervency never attainable by = 
foreign production, possessing so few points of contact with the 
native mind as this does. 

But we have more than occupied our allotted space. We con- 
clude by again repeating that the liturgy will never gain tho- 
roughly the affections of the people, till it be thoroughly adapt- 
ed to their circumstances,—their modes of thought, as well as 
modes of speech. Let the subject matter be that which affects 
their life and exigencies. Let that be the paramount considera- 
tion, and forbear to introduce any thing, foreign in its refer- 
ence, or inappropriate to the Indian mind, simply because it is 
found ip the English liturgy. 

The importance of the object, demands that it be not trifled 
with, and that the task be not carelessly slurred over. It calls 
for the best abilities and the highest talents in the ecclesiastical 
body. Itis plain that those, who have authority in the Episcopal 
Church, should take early and vigorous measures for securin 
to their native flocks, that which they have a right to expect an 
to demand—A LITURGY SUITED TO THE WANTS OF INDIA. 


i 
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328 BOMBAY COTTON, AND INDIAN RAILWAYS 


Art. IV.—1. Bombay Cotton and Indian Railways, by Lient.- 
Colonel C. W. Grant, Bombay Engineers. London. 1850. 


2. A Railway Caution!!! dc., by Major J. P. Kennedy. Cal- 
cutta. Lepage and Co. 1849. 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we hail the appearance 
of Lieut.-Colonel Grant's book on Bombay Cotton and Indian 
Railways. The practical nature of his remarks and the sensible 
tone of the work incline us to hope that it will be of consider- 
able service. We have often had to lament the ignorance 
of the public at home on all that relates to Indian affairs. 
This is the more to be deplored, as it enables impudent and 
forward men to impose upon the public, and induce capitalists 
to enter into useless and fruitless speculations, which never 
could, and never can, do good either to the Indian cultivator, or 
to the capitalist who embarks inthem. Unprofitable and ill-con- 
sidered speculations are not only injurious in themselves, by the 
actual loss of capital involved, but have always a tendency to 
lessen the efforts of capitalists towards the real improvement 
of the country. When any large concern either fails, or be- 
comes unprofitable, a panic and proportional discouragement 
immediately ensue. It should be the object therefore of all 
who seek to develop the resources of this vast empire, well to 
consider the measures they propose for its improvement: and 
we are glad to find that Colonel Grant has, in the opening pages 
of his book, endeavoured to undeceive the factory interests, in 
respect to the great benefits which had been held out to them 
by the proposed establishment of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

This railway will not pass within 120 miles of the cotton ‘dis- 
tricts, whence the Bombay cotton markets are principally sup- 
plied by sea, at a cheaper rate of carriage than is possible by 
land. It would be a great imposition on the public at bome to 
permit them to suppose, that the cotton market in Manchester 
could be affected to any great extent for one instant by the esta- 
blishment of this, or any other, Grand Trunk line in India ; and 
we consider that Colonel Grant has done real service by exposing 
this mis-statement, and by pointing out clearly the true causes, 
which bave led to the present declining state of the cotton 
trade at Bombay. But in saying this, it must not be supposed 
that either we, or Colonel Grant in his work, wish to disparage 
the utility of the Grand Trunk Railway ; indeed he fully admits, 
as we also are disposed to do, that it will in a measure, and 
indirectly, do good eventually to the cotton trade also. But 
this is very different from what the Manchester people expected ; 
nor will the good to the cotton market be derived so much 
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from the districts through which the rail will pass, as from the 
Guzerat districts where the cotton grows: for exporters will be 
led to improve the staple of their produce, and to cease from 

deteriorating it by adulteration, in order to enable them to keep 
their place in the market, against the inferior up-country cotton 

brought down by the rail. That good cotton can be cultivated 

with effect in India, we have every reason to believe ; and that it 
will pay well, when superintended by European agency, and 
grown on a sufficiently extensive scale, we have not the smallest 
doubt. By a sufficiently extensive scale, we do not mean only 
to allude to the breadth of land, which one individual, or even 

one company, could manage to bring into cultivation, but we 

allude to the general improvements of the whole eotton district, 

thereby enabling not only individual proprietors of land, or sin- 

gle companies, but the whole cultivating population, to employ 
themselves profitably in this cultivation. The work now before 
us shows most satisfactorily how this may be done: but as what 
the author proposes, will involve expence, and that too expence 
to Government, it is not to be supposed that any measures of 
the kind will be quickly introduced. Colonel Grant considers 
that by the formation of canals for irrigation, the cotton districts 
of Guzerat would be greatly improved. It is plain that the cot- 

ton plant requires a certain amount of water for the full deve- 

lopment of its pods, and that, unless in favourable seasons, it 

must, when deprived of this nourishment, deteriorate propor- 

tionally. The plain and simple remedy then is to supply this 

nourishment artificially : and Colonel Grant proposes to do so 

by canals of irrigation, which he says will also (some of them 

at least) serve for the purpose of transporting the crop. He 
gives a line of canal for connecting the Nerbudda and Tapti 
rivers, running from the left bank of the former, a little above 

the city of Broach, to the Tapti near Surat, somewhat more 
than forty miles in length and intersecting the finest possible 

cotton soil :— 

The point, at which the canal would leave the Nerbudda, being some 
thirty miles fromethe sea, whereas it would join the Tapti about ten miles 
from the sea, there could be no fear of a sufficient fall throughout the 
canal. From this main channel, the small nullas, that here run westward to 
the sea, might be filled; and small branches might be ent, as the undula- 
tions of the graund afford opportunities, for running into the country, in 
such a manner as to bring an immense tract into irrigated cultivation—the 
main canal serving not only for the purposes of irrigation, but also to 


convey the produce of the fields to the shipping port, Surat, and affording” 
the means of drainage from excessive rains.— P. 23. 


He considers also that there might be carried— 


From the right bank of the same river, about fifteen miles above Broach, 
near the village of Shahpura, a smaller canal, above twenty miles in 
length, to the Gulf of Cambay, by the village of Nyor, near Ahmode, thus 
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intersecting the Broach Pergunnah, as the distance to the sea by the 
canal would in this case be only fifteen or twenty miles; whereas, by the 
river itself, it is fifty miles, thus securing a sufficient fall —P. 23. 


The old Indian monarchies, or governments, paid the greatest 
attention to irrigation. Witness the magnificent remains of 
tanks and bunds, that still exist in Southern India. Our 
Government is also more and more turning its attention 
to this great source of improvement. Witness the present im- 
portant, and not less costly, works on the Ganges Canal, of 
which we treated at length in a former number. But the 
work that is done, and the improvement in India that has been 
effected in this particular manner, bear no manner of propor- 
tion to the work that yet remains to be done. Something 
trifling (our author tells us) has been done in Candeish in the 
way of irrigation ; but, says he, 

It is painful to see the magnificent volume of water, that, for four months 
at least of every year, runs fruitlessly to the sea, which, if but a fraction of 
its contents were retained, would fertilise whole districts that, now parched 
and dry, witness the passage of what they so much need flowing by un- 
heeded. 

With an annual supply of water from the heavens, of ten to twelve 
feet in depth, all along the Western Ghats, at Mababaleshwar, upwards of 
230 inches, or nearly twenty feet, of rain fall in four months of the year. 
Few parts of India afford better opportunities of cultivation by irrigation 
than a great portion of the Bombay Presidency ; although, strange to say, 
scarcely any advantage has hitherto been taken of this valuable assistant to 

iculture. India possesses the three grand requisites for the most 
abundant and luxuriant cultivation,—arich soil, great heat, and great mois 
ture. The two former are always available ; but the latter is supplied durin 
four months of the year—the remaining two-thirds of the year scarcely af 
fording any. ‘To benefit by these natural advantages, it is absolutely ne 
cessary that means should be taken to secure to the land, throughout 
the year, that moisture which is communicated during only one-third of 
that time; which can oy be done by retaining the water, or a certain por- 
tion of it, that now runs by the river channels uselessly tothe sea, in such 
a manner, as to admit of its distribution, throughout the year, over the 
country, for the purposes of irrigation.—/’. 24. 


The revenue, derived at Madras to Government from crops 
given by irrigation, is estimated at one and a half crores of 
rupees, or one and a half million sterling. This vast profit 
to Government, which can only be derived from extensive 
improvements in irrigation, will, doubtless, quicken their 
zeal, and induce them, sooner or later, to attempt something 
towards the improvement of the cotton districts: but 


“ What they do, were best done, were it done quickly.” 


In all measures of improvement and reform, delay is danger- 
ous. What would now serve to sustain the declining cotton 
market of Bombay, may not be sufficient to create again a 
trade in this staple, if once it is lost That sum, which, if 
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expended now in canals of irrigation, might gladden the 
hearts of the indigent peasant cultivators, may not be suf- 
ficient to renew a local interest in a cultivation, where it has 
been utterly annihilated. The ryots of Guzerat will gradually 
cease to cultivate a plant, which does not prove remunerative 
to them; and we all find the difficulties that beset the introduc- 
tion of any new product, and the ten-fold difficulties of renew- 
ing that which bas already proved, not only unremunerative, 
but destructive, to the cultivator by its absorption of his little 
capital. Such appears to be the case at present in many of 
the cotton districts; and as American cotton is more and 
more introduced, this evil will go on increasing. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that now or never is the time. And yet we see 
the difficulties of what we propose. It is always easy to say 
that Government must do it: but Government has not always 
the means at its disposal. If a road has to be made, or a bridge 
built, or a railway made, or canals dug, or cotton cultivated, or 
machines introduced, Government is always the Deus ex machina. 
The fact is, that private companies do not answer: they do not 
pay: and, in respect to all improvements on the land itself, 
Government, being the principal proprietor, invariably derives 
the greatest benefit; and it is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that Government should undertake the outlay. However, this 
is a matter we leave the Manchester people to settle with the 
Home Government and the Board of Control. If they want 
cheap cotton to be grown in India, and the market to be im- 
proved, it is for them to bestir themselves in the matter: we 
can but indicate the way. As to the expence, we are told 
that— 

The construction of a small canal, forty miles in length, would pro- 
bably cost 300,000 rupees, or 30,0002; a large sum in the abstract,— 
bat a trifle compared with the benefits that would be derived from 
it. The writer would, therefore, urge those interested in the future wel- 
fare of our cotton cultivation, not to look too much to the benefits to be 
derived from the introduction of railways into India, but at the same 
time to pay attention to the improvement of the culture of the plant; as 
it is believed that by so doing, more will be accomplished towards enabling 
our Indian cotton to compete with that from America in our English mar- 
kets than by the introduction of railways, which will never lessen to an 
ia YTRI cost of the cotton from our best and most productive districts. 
— a - e 

Look to this, ye cotton lords, and men of Manchester! for 
without good cotton your mills will stop, and that trade, which 
like this, our Indian Empire, is but the growth of a hundred 
years, will be rapidly ruined. Without due care both may fall 
as rapidly as they have risen: but we hope for better things: 
we trust that these two empires, which have arisen together paré 
passu,—that over textile manufacture, and this over broad 
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and fertile lands fit for the cultivation of the staple to pro- 
duce that manufacture, may mutually support each other. You 
want cotton, and we want exports from India: and in this 
way we may be able mutually to accommodate each other 
But, as we said before, you must bestir yoursélves—for one word 
at home is of ten times greater force than whole books written 
in India. Every one in England, who has power, ought to know 
that any proposition, coming from the Government at home, 
or sent to India with the sanction of the Court, however im- 
practicable it may be, is sure at least of a more favourable re- 
ception here, than any proposition formed in India, and for- 
warded to the Government on the spot. In the one case the 
proposition, however important it may be, is referred home to 
the Court, bandied about from post to pillar for a number of 
years and,in nine cases out of ten, is invariably lost: but 
what comes from home, with the sanction of the Court, is 
much more likely to be carried into effect. 

Colonel Grant insists much on the following rules for the 
cultivation of cotton in order tosecure a good and full crop :— 

Contiguity to the sea. 

An alluvial soil. 

Ridge cultivation. 

Drainage to save the crops from inundation. 

Irrigation to the crop when the rains fail. 

Careful weeding and cleaning of the beds: and, 

Careful picking of the cotton seed from the pod. 

By due attention to these important particulars, and by the 
distribution of good seed amongst the ryots, Colonel Grant 
hopes that much might be done towards producing a larger 
quantity of superior cotton from the same breadth of land: 
and itis to this, he says, we must look “ for being enabled 
much longer to compete with America, in supplying the English 
market with cotton.” The subsequent chapters in Colonel 
Grant's book relate to iron, tram, and railways in India. 

In common with other writers of the present day, he 
sees the absurdity of the extravagant outlay in several of the 
principal lines in Great Britain. Both he and Major Kennedy 
(the able author of the Railway Caution,a little work published 
in this country for the purpose of warning the Government of 
India against the extravagant home system) agree that railways 
in India would pay, and should be introduced at once. Some 
writers have supposed that India is not yet fit for railways, 
and that it is necessary for a country to go through a pre- 
paratory state of gradual improvement, previous to the intro- 
duction of the best means of locomotion that the advanced 
science of modern times has introduced. On this point we beg 
leaye to differ from them. Such writers do not consider, that to 
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make the high-roads and other similar works, which they think 
should, as they did in England, precede the introduction of the 
rail, the rail itself is necessary. Itis a fact that the cheapest 
way to make a high-road is by means of a portable rail, on 
which to transport the materials for the road. In the digging 
of canals, or tanks, or the raising of bunds, the same means of 
transport are invariably necessary, as being the cheapest and 
the best, by means of which less time and less labour are involved 
in the construction of any extensive work. The rail in modern 
hands is in fact an instrument of vast power, enabling us, at a 
much more economic rate and with great saving of time, to con- 
struct roads, dig canals, work mines, or do any other similar 
work. This instrument is quite as capable of carrying produce 
itself, as it is of making the high-road for that purpose: but it 
is only within the last twenty years that this property of the rail 
has been sufficiently developed. It has superseded, and will, 
to a much greater extent supersede, all high-way roads ; as good 
and cheap articles must invariably supersede comparatively bad 
ones: and it would be as wise to.condemn the introduction of 
railroads in India, upon the ground that we should first trace 
high-roads, as it would be to condemn an artisan to work with 
inferior tools. We take it to be an established fact that, for all 
commercial purposes, the rail is the best kind of road that has 
vet been invented, and, in the long run, it is the cheapest It 
is the best, for it is the safest, easiest, and quickest; and it is 
the cheapest, for by it men, or steam, or animals, are enabled to 
do at least ten times the amount of work, which they can do 
witha common road. TF or instance, if a poney can drag four or 
six persons On a common road, he will be able to draw ten times 
that number on an iron rail. The economy of traction is so great, 
that it speedily reimburses the whole original cost of the rail. 
Modern science has led to the introduction of steam-engines 
upon railroads, as they are the cheapest motire-power in Eng- 
land ; but, though they have been introduced with great pro- 
priety at home, it does not follow that they should be required 
on all rails in „India, if other motive-power can be had cheaper. 
Above all things, it is not necessary in India to provide rails for 
the passage of monster locomotive engines, which have already 
half ruined many of the lines in England :— 

The consequonce of this great increase in the weight of the locomotive 
engines has been to wear and tear the rails to such an extent that, whereas 
it was a few years ago supposed, or rather asserted, from experiment and 
calculation, that railway-bars would last for thirty years, it is now stated 


that they require to be re-laid every eight years, where the traffic is at; ani, 
where exposed to the effects of these monster engines, that the L 


now last only about one-fourth of the time it was formerly supposed they would. 
x + * * * 


Indeed, it would appear from a popar read before the Society of Mechani- 
cul Engineers, in April, 1849, that the metal of the rails is now supposed 
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to be actually, to a certain extent, crushed by the extreme pressure of the 
wheels of these monster engines, which caused a remark, “ that it looked 
as if they bad almost reached the limit of their powers, when they began to 
crush the material.” This crushing is supposed to occur with driving 
wheels loaded with a weight of six tons, so that one cannot be surprised 
at the rapid deterioration of the rails and permanent way. over which a 
load of six tons, acting on only three quarters of a square inch of surface, 
is made to run at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour. 
+ * * * * = 
This great excess of weight in these monster engines has, as before 
stated, arisen from an erroneous belief, inculcated by the casual coincidence 
of the improvement in the speed of the engines with their increase in 
weight, which was consequently considered as absolutely necessary to 
keep an engine on the rails at great speed— forgetting, apparently, that the 
greater the weight, and consequently the momentum, of the engine, the 
r the springing action of the rails; but this idea has now been 
ractically shown to be a mistaken notion by Mr. Samuel of the Eastern 
unties Railway, who has had constructed for himself a locomotive 
carriage aud engine, weighing only 25 cwt., including coke and water, and 
attaining a rate of forty-four miles an hour, with a greater steadiness at 
maximum speed than a first-class carriage.” 
> * * * * * 

For the conveyance of passengers by rail in India, the carriage engines 
of Mr. Samuel appear peculiarly adapted ; and it is also said that they can, 
by lessening the speed, be used for goods and traffic, drawing a light carriage 
bebind them : or, at all events, steam locomotives of light weight, say ten 
or twelve tons, would answer every purpose. The advantages of Mr. 
Samuel's locomotive carriage engines are, that they are comparatively safe, 
from the centre of gravity of the carriage being so low down ; and from the 
facility, with which they can be brought to a stund-still, and the compara- 
tively short distance required to effect this purpose. This is an object of the 
utmost importance in India, especidlly on the first linesof rails, where from 
ignorance of the consequences, from habitual carelessness, and other causes, 
ee satsons will very probably be found on the rails, unless the viaduct Sys- 
tem be adopted, requiring a description of engine to be employed, much more 
under command than the monster engines now in use in England : and, 
moreover, for the conveyance of passengers, certainly, if not for goods, Mr. 
Samuel's steam carriages convey a far greater proportion of load to the 
weight of the moving power, than any locomotive engine. Sucha steam 
carriage, as previously described, weighing only ten tons, or thirteen tons 
when loaded with forty passengers, would not, for the length of which it 
must be made, weigh more than one-third of a ton per foot lineal, insteud 
of one ton the weight allowed for the heavy locomotives; so that for a 
single line, supposing one of Mr. Samuel's engines to be itstroduced on our 
Indian Railways, the bridges, viaducts, permanent way, rails, &c., if con- 
structed for a load of half a ton a foot lineal, for a single line, would be 
sufficient to meet all contingencies of the traffic in the districts ; in fact, 
so great would be the difference of cost, especially if the system of bridging 
in EP Pa now proposed were introduced, in connection with these steam 
carriages, that itis believed a double line might be constructed and main. 
tained at a very trifling excess of expense over what would be incurred on a 
single line for the heavy locomotivos now in use in England : and the great 
advantages of a light double line over a single heavy one cannot be doubted. 

Of the capabilities of these steam carriages, and of the very small expense 
at which they can be laid upon a line, an idea may be formed from the 
following extract from the Oivil Engineers and Architects’ Journal, for 

December 1847—alluding to the steam carriage that was subsequently 
Duilt and tried on Mr. Samuel's principle—* We have now before us m 
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practical tender, from persons fully competent to carry the plan into action, 
to furnisb steam carriages, rails, and timber work, ready for use, provided 
the land be delivered, levelled, and ballasted, ready for the permanent way, 
at the price of 2,0007 per mile of single way, the carriage to travel fifty 
miles an hour, and to carry 1,000 persons per day of twelve hours, over a 
line twenty miles in length, with greater safety than with the present 
engine.”—“ Grant,” pp. 49-52. 


We can add little to the value of these extracts by our re- 
marks: it is sufficient that we note how they bear out our ob- 
servation. In place of monster engines of thirty and thirty-five 
tons weight, with a pressure, or crushing weight, of six tons on 
the driving wheels, tearing the rails to pieces—from which it has 
been necessary to increase their weight, as on the Manchester 
and Liverpool line, from thirty-five pounds per yard, to sixty and 
eighty pounds per yard (and it is even proposed to increase them 
higher) at enormous expense—we have a tender for the con- 
struction of both rolling stock and rolling block, both the per- 
manent way and the carriages, at a cost of £2,000 per mile—the 
carriage to travel fifty miles an hour, carrying a thousand per- 
sons a distance of twenty miles every twelve hours, with greater 
safety and far less cost than with the monster engine. Here 
as the matter calculated out for India by Colonel Grant — 


This little carriage (Mr. Samuel's) with its coke and water, wei hing only 
25 cwt.,expending only 24 lbs. of coke per mile—and in England, the total 
expense for drivers, coke, and oil, being only one penny per mile—and carrying 
seven passengers, besides the driver, at a rate of upwards of forty miles 
an hour, ascending steep gradients, and with the power of bringing up 
_Srom speed in about fifty yards, appears peculiarly suited for an express 
zrain on our Bombay line. Such an engine might reach Delhi, with the 
mail in thirty-six hours, instead of eight or ten days, its present time of 
transit; or, if travelling on by daylight, three days would be sufficient time 
to reach Delbi with passengers and the mail; so that there could be no 
<loubt of this mode of conveyance being taken advantage of by all officers 
and others, proceeding to, or returning from, England, from the North-West 
Provinces; whilst the actual cost of thus carrying seven passengers and 
the mail, all the way from Bombay to Delhi, would, at the English rate of 
one penny per mile, amount to only 3}. 12s.; or, say that this cost is in- 
creased three or four-fold, it would pay even for the conveyance of the daily 
dawk, not to mention the profit from the constant passenger traffic. 

Not only would the mail, passengers, and light articles of value, thus 
be conveyed to the Punjaub and to the North-West Provinces, but in time, 

Bombay would become the line of transit also, from England to Calcutta 
and Madras. To Calcutta is 1185 miles, a distance at thirty miles an hour 
for thirteen hours of daylight, capable of being accomplished iv three days; 
to Madras from Bombay is 763 miles, or two days’ journey at the same 
rate, Compare these times with the length of the voyage from Aden to 
either of these Yorba a see the advantages Bombay would possess for the — 
conveyance of the mails and passengers, and all such articles, as are 
usually brought by the overland route. These are no ideal advant 3: they 
are matters of fact and calculation. Whether an express line of the light 
rails and construction, capable of carrying the small ight express engines 
now under notice, would pay—and pay better than any other description 
of railway in India, let the above facts show, 
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The smallness, the cheapness, and the astounding low rate of working 
such a little engine for the express mail, as bas now been pro d, may 
cause it to be looked upon as a toy; be it so—a toy, that could carry the 
mail from Bombay to Deibi in thirty-six hours on an emergency, or, travel- 
ling only by daylight, convey passengers in three days, would be the pret- 
tiest and most favourite toy, we have ever seen in India; indeed, do we 
want at present for passenger traffic more than this toy? Seven passengers, 
or, by the larger engine-carriage of the same class, forty or fifty passengers, 
travelling thirty or forty miles an hour, might leave Bombay every hour, if 
necessary —Pp. 55-57. 

Colonel Grant adverts to the tram lines lately proposed by a 
writer in Calcutta, to be worked by cattle, costing about £600 
per mile: and he considers that these tram lines might be 
most advantageously employed for the transport of cotton 
and other goods, or raw produce from depots to this main 
line of railways, by which the benefits of the railway sys- 
tem might be disseminated more universally over the coun- 
try. Such lines, even with light engines, are now recom- 
mended at home for landlords and farmers, to connect their 
farms and stock depôts with the Grand Railway Trunk lines, 
in order that the agricultural interest may be able to compete 
more readily with the manufacturing interests. Agriculture at 
home may now be said to be at a stand-still,waiting for the rails. 
Already, on some farms, rails have been laid down : but it is by 
a simultaneous co-operation and combination of their interests, 
that farmers or landlords will be able to bring the principle 
of the rail into operation, so as to derive the fullest amount of 
benefit at this lowest rate of cost from this efficient means of 
transport for this produce. In India there is no public to do 
this, as the native landholders are unable to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the rail ; and there are no main trunk lines yet for 
them to communicate with ; it is therefore, on the soundest prin- 
ciples, that Colonel Grant advocates that main lines for steam 
locomotive engines should be constructed, with which should be 
connected short tram roads, where necessary forland communica- 
tion, acting as feeders to the main line. When Cuba and Jamaica 
and Demerara can afford to carry their sugar by gteam rail, and 
make it pay well too, surely in British India we can do the same. 
Our sugar, or our opium, or our indigo crops, are articles quite 
as valuable: and many of the comparatively coarser and low» 
er-priced products of this country would eventlally be car- 
ried by it. Many people imagine that it is only valuable mer- 
chandize and wrought articles, that can afford to pay for their 
carriage by rail, and that, in England, bulky produce is seldom 
so transported. This is however avery great mistake: and, as 
it is one into which the author of the Caleutta pamphlet has 
also fallen, we feel obliged to extract largely from the table com- 

piled by Colonel Grant from the “ Railway Statistics ” of Hyde 
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very great extent carried by rail in England. 


i 
NAMES OF ITEMS. 


PASSOT POLS 200 —— 
Cattle, that is, Bullocks, Cows, 
| —— 
A ET E A S E 


Gonilke ES aieiaa en 
J........ 
JJ 
Limestone anid: Lime: ‘Limestone.. 
Dames 
Copper and Tin... .............-+....0. 
Stones for Building .. — — 
Sand for Building, and MADURO * 
Ballast for Shipping.................. 
Slates for Roofing............... 0... 


er — ——— — 


Bricks and Tiles, returns — 


a PNT Ga dk ibys a es ae wos —— 
Total amount of Mineral. “Traffic, 
Coal, Iron, Stone, &c.. — ee 
Timber, uncertain, but about Rote 


Building Traffic, Stones, Timber, 
Os sea dunues gus shaseucts dec 
PORT ORCL Richi wwe w siu'e.nstankinon cp cn wae 
Grain, reckoned at......... 
Provision Traffic, Fruit, Meat, Vo- 
getables, &c. ..... cantese 
Ale and Beer are carried. largely on 
OTT ALBIS 
Milk is also largely carried.......... 
Total Provision ‘Traffic, including 
A r chuannnnvadunraarcncucdeacend 
Wool is carried.. AS R 
Manure Trafho, Guano, &o. — 
Bones are carried at.. Ba ACE E 
LE OER So er El 
Also Malt .. n gen ese RE 
BOOMS . 
Hay is carried, but is considered 
GON POLOUS : sea ccs nnna AAAA 
Total Amount of Farming Pro- 
duce, Building Materials, Coals, 
Manure, Live Stock, Provisions, 
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The foregoing table shows, that not only light and valuable articles 
are carried by rail, but heavy goods, iron, iron ore, even ballast for ship- 
ping, stones for building, bricks, tiles, lime, slate, timber, manure, cattle of 
all kinds, fish, milk, fruits, vegetables, grain, liquor, horses, dogs, car- 
riages, even gunpowder and vitriol, parcels containing every description of 
goods—in fact, every enumerable thing, light, heavy, costly. of little 
value, live or dead, or inanimate, both the raw material in bulk, and 
the manufactured article. How can it be affirmed after this, that the 
coarse heavy low-priced products of this country cannot afford the expence 
of steam locomotive traffic? or who can now doubt but that a railway 
properly established in India would pay ? The foregoing table is drawn 
up from the most authentic sources, and is of itself worth a whole chap- 
ter of arguments on the value of railway steam locomotive commu- 


nication.— Pp. 68-70. 

Major Kennedy’s testimony is also to be received by those 
who are still incredulous on the subject of railways. He shews 
in a few plain words, what we have before stated, that the rail 
is the cheapest of all means of carriage: and while he deplores 
that the characteristic energy of Englishmen, which has pro- 
duced such marvellous results at home, should have done so 
little towards the improvement of India, he yet considers it 
fortunate that we have not had to pass, as some would say, 
through the progressive steps of improvement. Those, who 
consider that a country should advance by progressive steps, as 
they call it, do thus, as it were, by a misuse of terms and con- 
fusion of ideas, beg the whole question at issue. No one denies 
that a country must advance gradually: but, to advance, it must 
use the most perfect tools and instruments, that are at its dis- 
posal. We do notin India, because it is two centuries behind 
the European civilized world, recommend the use of the im- 
perfect weapons of the middle ages. We have conquered the mo- 
narchies of the East by the use of the most powerful weapons of 
modern warfare; witness the thunders of Guzerat, and their effects 
at Multan, Hattras, or even Bhurtpore; and in like manner we 
must conquer the materialempire of India, by the employment of 
the first and best principles of modern science. We use not the 
weapons of our fore-fathers to battle with the physical world - 
neither should we go back to their instruments, or roads to 
subdue the material world around us. India must profit by 
our experience. We have but little capital, and must therefore 
husband our resources, and make the best investment with what 
we have. As Major Kennedy well says,— ; 

In England no fewer than four successive investments have occurred to 
effect nearly the same object, each, in its turn, superseding and rendering 
almost useless, that which preceded it. We bave fan 

First.—The defective roads of intercourse of our forefathers, crossing 
hill and dale, and accessible only to back-loads, or lightly laden car- 


ages. 
‘econdly.—'Vhe more civilized and profitable carriage roads of the pre- 


sent generation, which set the former aside, 
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Thirdly —The network of canals for carriage of merchandize. 

Fourthly and Lastly.—The railways of the presai day, capable of 
doing the work of all, and with much greater profit and economy, if the 
errors at their introduction had been avoided. 

The position of India at this moment, therefore, enables her to save the 
three first progressive classes of investment, and to effect at once the fourth 
and perfect class.— Pp. 13-14. 

That this investment of our capital in railways in,India 
will pay, he gives us every reason to believe. He expatiates 
on the peculiar and general fitness of India for railroads, pos- 
sessing, as he says,— 

A rich and varied A patie widely separated capitals, extensive lines 
of traffic, defective and costly modes of transport, with a warm and enervat- 
ing climate, increasing the numerous obstacles to that locomotion, which 
promotes civilization, and which is essential to the expansion of all those 


agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile operations, that are the sources 
of national and individual wealth.— P. 3. 


He shows us that, although it cost him twenty-two days 
hard work to reacli Umballah from Calcutta, a distance of 1000 
miles,—a good railway train at a moderate speed would ac- 
complish the distance in forty hours: and, as to the expense, he 
calculates that it would save £10 a ton even on heavy goods — 

The time that heavy goods require to make the same journey, by the 
present conveyances of the country, is from two to three months, at a cost 
of £12 to £15 per ton. Whilst, if a train existed, they would be conveyed 
this distance in forty-eight hours at a cost of £4 to £5 per ton. 

The cost to a traveller making this journey, by the present covered con- 
veyances, in twenty-two days, cannot be less than from £50 to £70. By 
the train, it ought to be done within forty hours for less than £6 cost. 

The information already obtained from official and other sources shows, 
that there is at present a sufficient amount of goods and travellers, passing 
over this line, to remunerate a judiciously managed railway investment; 
and it is difficult to estimate the increase of mercantile and industrial ac- 
tivity in all its ramifications, which must follow the vast reduction of cost, 
delay and inconvenience in the transport of goods and passengers, that 
the establishment of a railway would produce.—Pp. 4-5. 

In one most important particular, his opinion must not be 
despised. He considers that these important national works 
should not be „considered as private enterprizes. Whether the 
cost of their construction comes from private or public sources, 
theassociation which constructs them, and the public which bene- 
fits by them, should each receive the cordial protection of the Le- 
gislative. THe Government must neither permit the public to 
be imposed upon by the excessive rates of a grasping proprie- 
tory, or ignorant and too credulous shareholders to be ruined — 
and abused by an extravagant or profligate management. Both 
parties are entitled to a fair protection : and, in all associations 
for the development of the resources of India, or for its im- 
provement, gentlemen in the service, who know the country, 
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should be encouraged to join, and protected in the exercise of 
their lawful right to do so. A better tone would thus be im- 
parted, when it is done openly and fairly, and with the full sanc- 
tion of Government. The principles, which Major Kennedy 
lays down for the general superintendance and controul of the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway, are so good in themselves, and 
so very applicable to all companies and joint-stockeries what- 
soever, that though, we have already swelled our extracts rather 
too much, we mustgivethem for the benefit of such of ourreaders 
as may be interested in companies of the kind. It appears that 
the Directors of that Company had been in the habit of meeting 
weekly in a Board room, at a distanee from the scene of their 
expenditure, and leaving that, which they were thus unable to 
controul, to the entire discretion of irresponsible men—in con- 
sequence of which their shares had fallentoa discount of eighty 
percent. Major Kennedy advises them to adopt a contrary sys- 
tem by establishing a distinct responsible controlling superin- 
tendence—whicb, he says, `~ 

Whatever it may be called, whether a Secretary, a Managing Director, 
or an Executive Committee of three Directors, should act upon a strictly 
defined course laid down by the Board—the principal feature of that 
course being to render a MONTHLY ACCOUNT of every outlay and lability 
incurred, and of the progress effected, to a meeting of the Directors, to 
be held at the advanced Terminus. Every account should be settled 
monthly ; and the report, given to the Directors, should contain a full 
abstract of the account. There is no difficulty whatever in keeping the 
accounts upon a principle that will admit of this, which is the only solid: 
protection that any Company can have. 3 

+ * > * * 

The fuuctions of a many-headed Directory are generally misunderstood 
in conducting any intricate or ramified executive administration. 

_ They should invariably have a responsible and despotic individual super- 
intendent in the executive charge under therm. They should keep up 
a constant and strict scrutiny to ascertain that he is efficient, without ever 
venturing to interfere, except through him, with bis subordinates in any 
department.— Pp. 48-49, and Note, p. 65. 

Would that all Directorial bodies would but consider their res- 
ponsibility, and attend to these two concise principle ;—Ist, in 
the commencement to make their plans as perfect as they have 
the means of doing; and 2nd, to work so us to ensure a return 
for the capital laid out; and, says he,— 

" If, after a careful consideration, we find this result likely to be attend- 
ed with doubt, it would then be our duty to tell the shareholders so, and 
not to allow their interests to be endangered, whilst trusted to our direction, 
without affording to them the most clear statement of every circumstanes 
affecting them.—J/’. 49. 

But to return to Colonel Grant, and his book. He proposes 
to adoptin Indiaa railway, raised on a system of bridges, form- 
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ing a continuous viaduct about six feet clear of the ground, 
thus giving passage to all animals, native carts, &e. He con- 
siders that,in an unenclosed country like India, stray cattle 
would dangerously obstruct the passage of a train, and that the 
embankments would be injured by them. The cost of this 
system would be about £8,500 per mile for a single line, and 
£17,000 for a double one. It is not necessary that we should 
particularly describe this system, as we think that it is not 
likely to be carried into effect. It is objectionable on many 
accounts ;—Ist, on the score of expense, without any real benefit 
gained ; and, 2nd, we do not agree with Colonel Grant that all 
animals could get under six feet arches. Bullocks and country 
carts might, but elephants, and even camels, would find it dif- 
ficult, nor would it be quite safe for a man on horseback. In 
Germany the fields are almost as much unenclosed as in 
India; and we remember bolting along on a train through the 
fields, which, we remarked, were cultivated close up to the rails, 
and that too without any intervening palisade, or hedge, or 
protection. Colonel Grant should remember that, in thinly inha- 
bited districts, land is comparatively little valuable: and there, 
as Major Kennedy suggests, good strong fences of prickly pear, 
bambu, and aloe, of sufficient depth can be formed, consti- 
tuting a very efficient protection, both to the embankments and 
the rail itself. The system of raised wooden viaducts, which 
Colonel Grant alludes to as being recommended by an Ame- 
rican author, is intended, we take it, to obviate the use of the 
costly stone constructions in use in England, for crossing 
valleys and ravines. These have, in many instances, been 
formed at a cost, for which no amount of traffic can ever 
repay the shareholders. Colonel Grant purposes to run his 
viaduct over the level country—an idea which never entered 
the brain of the cheaply working American engineer, who 
merely uses his wooden viaduct to cross deep ravines, in 
situations where bridges are necessary, and where the cost of 
stone bridges would totally preclude their construction. What 
he says respevting the termini of any proposed line is much 
more to the purpose. Railroads must not be made at random 
in any direction: nor is it sufficient that one terminus is a 
large and important port of export. We must look to the 
general direction of the line, and also to its other proposed 
terminus, ere we commence suchan important work. Nor is 
Colonel Grant altogether satisfied in this respect with what is 
proposed at Bombay for the Grand Trunk, or “ Great India Pen- 
insular” Railway. We like to give it its full name, although it is 
apparently at present only destined to lead from Bombay to 


wwyw 
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Callian, and thence up the Malsej hill to the plain beyond, at an 
enormous outlay. Colonel Grant thinks it would be more pro- 
fitable, and also more practicable, to make a railway from Bom- 
bay to Pina, and make that place the terminus. This is a 
large station for troops, is 1800 feet above Bombay, enjoys 
therefore a comparatively cool climate, and is consequently a 
place of general European resort: and it would, were there a 
rail, doubtless rapidly increase in size and importance :— 


Poona, the seat of Government, and the head-quarters of the army 
for one-third of the year, a military station usually occupied by at least 
3000 European troops, among whomis a regiment of Dragoons and a 
brigade of Horse Artillery, constantly requiring large supplies of every 
kind ; besides native troops, and a native population of 7000 or 8000 
persons connected with the camp bazar, with a large arsenal and depot 
of military stores, the resort of a numerous European community for se- 
veral months of the year ;—the capital of the Deccan, a city containing 
70,000 inhabitants, on the direct road to Ahmednuggur, the head-quarters 
of our artillery and principal depot for guns and military stores, in the 
direct line tothe valuable districts of Sholapoor and the Southern Mah- 
ratta country, and onwards to the Madras Presidency, also to the 
Nizam’s dominions and the Calcutta Dawk line—Poona, with all these 
advantages, with troops, military stores, European supplies of all kinds, 
and in vast quantities, constantly passing and repassing, might well sup- 
port a Railway of her own, were it not that the line of intervening 
Ghauts presents an obstacle, which it soems absurd to overcome at more 
than one point; but, with the advantages of its position, as the first 
terminus between Bombay and the whole of India, added to its own re- 
quirements, it does seem a pity that the Ghauts, which must be surmount- 
ed, should not be ascended in the line to Poona. 

By the completing a line at once to Poona, leaving the Ghauts for the 
present to a system of porterage, until the expense ‘of carrying a rail of 
some kind up it can be better afforded, the advantages of steam locomo- 
tion would be at once exhibited, and the Government, without whose liber- 
al assistance the Railway must have died in embryo, would be among the 
first to reap the advantages of its liberality. The saving, that would be 
effected on the transport of military stores, ammunition, and commissariat 
supplies of all kinds, to meet the demand of 4000 European troops, in- 
cluding those at Ahmednuggur, would be immense. The permanent con- 
veyance establishment of the commissariat at Poona amounts to 60001. a 
year. The economy, not only in money, but in life, in moving a Euro- 
pean regiment from Bombay to Poona, on its first arrival in the country, 
and whenever required for immediate service (thus making Poona the gar- 
rison for the European troops of this Presidency) would be equally remark- 
able. The facilities also of communication between the official organs of Go- 
vernment, especially during the four months of the monsoon—these, one and 
all, would make Poona almost a suburb of Bombay, at ah elevation of 
1800 feet above it, with all the advantages of a healthy climate, to be 
reached by a journey of four hours’ duration, even allowing one hour for 
the passage of the Ghauts. 

Thus the first constructed line would be complete within itself, whilst 
its advantages would not be confined solely to one object,—that of the 
conveyance of merchandise,—but would be felt and appreciated by alt 
classes of the community ; and these 100 miles of rail would do more to give 
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a favourable impression of the value of this (to India) new system, than 
300 miles of Railway would, if extended in the proposed direction towards 
naore. 

Poona would also be equally efficient as a terminus for merchandise 
and the produce of the country, with Alleh, the proposed point of bifur- 
cation of the lines north and south; for, suppose the line of rail to be 
carried from Bombay to Poona, thence by Seroor to Ahmednuggur, thence 
to Aurungabad, and thence by the pass at Adjunta to Boorhampoor: by 
this line the distance to Boorhampoor on the north, and Seroor on the 
south, whence the southern line would be continued, would be about 356 
miles ; whereas, by the proposed Malsej Ghaut line, the distance to Boor- 
hampoor on the north, and to Seroor on the south, is about 330-+-36—366 
miles. By the Aurungebad route the 356 miles of Railway would connect 
Bombay with the large city and military station and entrepôt Ot Poona, 
the city and artillery depôt of Ahmednuggur, and the large city and station 
of the Nizam’s army, Aurungabad; thus opening up the whole of 
the Nizam’s dominions to the rail; whilst, by 366 miles of rail by the 
Malsej Ghaut, the single small station of a wing of a native infantry re- 
giment, Malligaum, would be passed, and that is all. The small camp of 
Seroor is common to both lines. On the one line, not only merchan- 
dise, cotton, grain, salt, &c., but light valuable goods and parcels, passen- 
gers, troops, military stores, English stores and supplies of all kinds would 
pass. On the other, nothing but cotton, grain, salt, and such heavy 
and bulky articles could be required. On the Poona line, the Electric 
Telegraph, which is made a sine qua non of the Railway system, would 
virtually seat the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency at 
the Council Board in Bombay, whilst residing at Dapoore and Poona: 
whilst on the Malsej line, for the first 350 miles, the Bheels of the jungles, 
or wild beasts of the forests, would be nearly the sole representatives of 
animal life, with whom such communication could be made.— Pp. 85-57. 


We trust that Colonel Grant's suggestions will meet with the 
serious attention which they deserve, that the money of the share- 
holders will not be wasted in excavations at the Malsej Ghat, 
and that the seven miles of tunnel will be forthwith abandoned. 

In his Appendix, Colonel Grant gives us some interesting 
calculations as to the comparative value of draft, both of Steam 
and Cattle. Though he seems at times, to a superficial reader, 
to contradict himself, yet, (we take it) his meaning is to re- 
commend whichever system of draft will pay best in the parti- 
cular instance, that may be under discussion at the time. 
Thus he recommends a tram-road with Bullock draft, on the 
Tul Ghat, on the road leading to Nassick and Malligaum ; 
and haulage by Steam on the road or line to Poona. He also 
strongly recommends the tram road worked by cattle in Guzerat ; 
though in general he thinks that all main lines should be tra- 
versed by light locomotives. From his tables we extract the 
eomparative cost of carriage of a ton of grain. 


By railway and steam haulage..... 2.7 pence per mile. 
By common cart on the Poona 
& Parell ronds crnesid- aus canon eee 
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By common cart with an orga- 


nized system . ................... pencon per mile. 
By a line of plate rails and bul- j 
JJ 0.272 


In this way he shews that, on plate rails with bullock draft, a 
charge of one penny per ton per mile would give a dividend of 
12} percent. In this calculation he has not stated clearly the 
time consumed in travelling each mile in each case : and that this 
must have an important influence on the calculation is evident, 
from the significant fact that, in England, with all its expensive 
system of railroads, and consequent high charges, 16,000,000 
tons of goods are now yearly carried on railways, hauled by 
steam. Time is no doubt more valuable in England than it 
is in India; yet still it must be considered even here as an 
important element; and the length of road in India, that has 
to be traversed, will tell much in the calculation. Goods, which 
in England were carried by a steamer round the coast in a few 
days, or inland by waggon in the same time, are now taken by 
rail in one day, counting also the time for loading and unload- 
ing, which is the same for all lengths of carriage by rail. But 
here in India, goods, which would not reach Umballah with any 
certainty in three months, could be conveyed by steam rail to 
that station in forty-eight hours, at one-third of the cost! In 
the one case, days are compared with days; but, in the other, 
the comparison is with months—long tedious months of un- 
certainty, whether the goods will ever arrive or not. 

We cannot conclude our notice of these two works more 
appropriately than in the words of Major Kennedy in his 
address to the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie :—“ We 
* cannot close this paper without expressing to your Lordship, 
our firm and daily encreasing conviction that, in whatever 
view one regards the interests of India—whether in respect 
to the application and consolidation of its Military power ; 
* the efficiency of its Civil Government; the development of its 
industrial and mercantile resources; the advancement of its 
native population ; or the health and security of its European 
Residents, the first effectual impulse must consist in giving 
facilities to intercommunication through the instrumentality 
of Railways, which, we have not the least doubt, if properly 
managed, may be introduced with great profit to their un- 
dertakers.” 
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ART. V.—1. A Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency 
of Fort William, compiled by F. L. Beaufort, B. C. S. 
1850. 


2. A few remarks on certain Draft Acts, commonly called the 
Black Acts, by Ram Gopaul Ghose. 


3. Register of the Bengal Civil Service, by Ram Chunder Doss. 
1845. . 


4. The Madras, Bengal, and Bombay Almanacs for 1850. 


‘(THE laws of a nation,” says Gibbon, when compressing into 
one memorable chapter the reading of half a lifetime and the 
contents of well-filled libraries, “ form the most instructive 

art of its history ;” and yet, “a country governed solely by 
EESE AI GUREA “ will always be badly governed.” It 
is with reference to the spirit of these observations that we 
would devote a few pages to the present state of our Criminal 
Law, on which recent agitation has most properly fixed the 
attention of the public. 

(The Criminal Law, which the magistrates and judges of 
Bengal and the North West Provinces administer, is scattered 
over some ten or twelve volumes of “ Regulations.” It is more- 
over either obscured or illustrated by some three hundred and fifty 
« Constructions’ and some seven hundred ‘‘ Circular Orders ;”’ 
and it isregulated by certain fixed and undeviatingrules of proce- 
dure. That this code of law is confused, ill-digested, and 
intricate ; that it contains statutes, which are at variance with 
each other ; that it is so scattered as to baffle research and mock 
inquiry ; that itis mixed up with a variety of other laws, per- 
taining to the land revenue, the salt monopoly, the opium 
cultivation, and a dozen other various subjects ; that it has some 
laws, which are obsolete from their severity, and others, which 
are obsolete from their inapplicability—are complaints, which 
the most common observer must have heard a hundred times 
in any Indianssociety. Some portion, however, of this imputed 
confusion and intricacy exists only in the brains of the speak- 
ers; and the scattered nature of our criminal provisions is 
mainly the result of the progressive spirit of our Indian sys- 
tem, whether in legislation, or in political ascendancy. Most 
readers are aware that the era of 1793 is marked as that of the 
first Bengal Regulation. On that date were condensed into 
something of system and regularity all the rules of practice, or 
procedure, or prescription, which we had learnt in our previous 
experience of twenty-eight years. The foundations of a regular 
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code were then laid, broad and deep. As new provinces were 
added to the growing empire ; as new abuses shewed themselves, 


for which no provision had, as yet, been made; as legislation. 


was thought to produce evils worse than those it professed to 
cure; as public or private interests demanded more efficient 
protection ; as rights became more complicated previous laws 
were variously extended or modified, added to or abrogated. A 
code, to be applicable to such a country and to such a people, 
could not at once spring into life, like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. We had to feel our way step by step. Territorial ag- 
grandisement required the extension to new acquisitions of 
laws, either entire or in part. With a fresh territory came crime 
of an aspect unknown before. Illegal violence grew bolder in 
the acquisitions of priordate. Government was not reluctant 
to re-consider its judgment, to confess an error in legislation, 
or to apply to recognised evils a more adequate remedy. What- 
ever may be the objections to our Criminal Law, as a whole, it 


must be allowed, that each of its provisions has been created to- 


meet wants as they were successively felt, and evils to which a 
careful consideration had been given. Much of its diffuseness is 
unavoidably owing to our political circumstances and gradual 
expansion, (the same law being repeated for different provinces 
almost word for word over again,) to the complicated state of so- 
ciety, in which religious prejudices and the obligations of caste 
alternately aid and obstruct the course of justice, and to the 
national character. But even the bulk of these laws, so much the 
subject of complaint, has been well digested and reduced, by the 
labours of two civilians, into volumes of a size not calculated 
to alarm the most unlearned. And it is highly creditable to 
those men who were at the head of affairs in 1793, that, out of 
fifty-one laws, either condensed from former rules, or fresh 
forged in that single year, only ten have been repealed, and 
forty-one are still in daily and regular operation. ) 

We shall hardly do justice to the difficulties of legislating 
for this country, without considering the state of society at the 
time of its acquirement. To legislate for a country newly con- 
quered, where law has been unknown previously, and whose 
inhabitants are probably uncontaminated by its influence, is, i 
may be said, an easy funk) A few clear provisions, scrupulous p1 
cision of diction, combined with a general applicability to” 1 
cases, attention to substance rather than to form and techni- 
cality, an open court, facility of access to the humblest suitor, 
patriarchal inflexibility in deciding between rich and poor, a 
stout constable, a strong pair of stocks, a clear highway—and the 


whole thing is complete. This may be very well suited to some 


— 
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smsophisticated tribe, if such there be, in the South Seas, to the 
inhabitants of a Pitcairn’s island, or to some community of Red 
Indians in the far West, in whose character manliness and truth, 
strength and obedience, are wonderfully linked together. But 
it will not avail men, who have to cope with the ingenious tem- 
perament of the Hindu, or the fierce intolerance of the Mussul- 
man, and the habitual disregard of law, which more or less 
prevails with both races and in all parts of India. We have 
to legislate for a people, whose progenitors have compiled ela- 
borate: systems of civil and criminal jurisprudence: to whom, 
even in the remotest villages, the forms of law courts and the 
mere technicality of pleadings are often not unfamiliar: who 
retain the skeleton, and care little for the substance: who, 
amongst themselves, are accustomed to exercise their natural 
acuteness in private suits and domestic quarrels: whose great 
men have taught them to regard laws mainly as instruments for 
the attainment of private ends: who on one day resist all legal 
authority, and on the next yield unresistingly to the most pal- 
pable invasion of their rights: in whose mind the dread of 
punishment probably never quelled one angry passion, and 
whose arm uplifted to strike was never withheld by the fear of 
any ultimate consequence : and who, at one and the same time, 
exhibit every crime that can spring from the apparently ad- 
verse sources of advanced civilization, and of primeval bar- 
barism. 

The most determined enemy of the Company cannot tax 
Government with unexampled severity, during the early stages 
of our rule, in quelling crimes of unusual extent, or in pass- 
ing laws, which weighed heavily on national prejudice. It was 
not until the necessity became too obvious to require further 
discussion, that measures of even ordinary severity were adopted, 
or any deviation from an established course of procedure al- 
lowed. Occasionally however the law's delay has been tem- 
porarily set aside. An extraordinary commission stopped Dacoi- 
ty, for the time, in several districts of Bengal, somewhere about 
the commencement of this century. A gigantic hunting expe- 
dition put down the Pindaris. By the employment of active 
and experienced officers, the atrocious system of Thuggi has 
been brought, first to light, and then to punishment. In these 
and other instances, the employment of unusual means, un- 
encumbered by the traħmels of form or official precedents, 
was amply justified by the magnitude of the evil. The only 
objection might be, that these remedies had been too long 
delayed. Nor can it be said that in allowing the law to take its 
course, in listening to the dictates of unwritten justice, in 
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asserting the paramount claims of reason and humanity over 
cant and intolerance, we were actuated by the spirit of intem- 
perance or haste. Lord Wellesley indeed forbad the destruc- 
tion of infants at Saugor; but a further period of twenty- 
seven years had to elapse before the high-minded Bentinck 
could so far anticipate the opinion of this age as to direct the 
cessation of Sutti. And, with an acknowledgment of the sup- 
posed sacredness of locality or of individuals, at which posterity 
may smile, our Law Books, up to the year 1817, were actually 
defaced by a regulation, which exempted Brahmins in the city 
of Benares from the punishment of death adjudged to serious 
crimes. These distinctions between moderation and weakness, 
between mercy and pusillanimity, are far too subtle for men of 
practical common sense to appreciate; nor are similar conces- 
sions often accepted by any party in the spirit in which they 
are given. By the members of a proud priesthood they are re- 
garded as deference paid to the antiquity of their religion, and 
the sacred character of its highest caste, or as the offspring of 
timidity. In the mind of the philosopher they awaken a feel- 
ing akin to contempt; and by the Christian, they are viewed 
with sorrow. 

We will devote a page or two to the examination of some re- 
markable offences: and we commence with the most serious 
in character, the most vexatious in its immediate and remote 
effects of any that disgrace our calendar—Dacoity. To establish 
the crime of dacoity, or gang-robbery, it is mecessary that 
a body of men should be shewn to have banded together, 
either with or without arms, by day or by night; to have proceed- 
ed, by force or intimidation, to break into a city, town, village, 
dwelling-house, tent, boat or abode of any individual; and 
to have carried off, or have attempted to carry off, from thence, 
such moveables, or property, as they may have been able 
to discover. The attack may or may not be marked by the 
more serious circumstances of the wounds, the torture, or the 
death, of one or more of the inmates of the place. But in 
nine cases (or so) out of ten, the features of the ease, in Bengal 
Proper, are somewhat as follows. About one, two or three 
o'clock in the morning, the grihasta, or owner of the house, 
probably the most quiet and unoffending individual in the 
whole village, is rudely awakened by a crowd of men, who with 
blackened faces, heads enveloped in bandages, and torches im 
their hands, compel him to rise and shew them his hoarded 
store of rupees or jewels. 
by the application of a torch to the tenderest part of the per- 
son, or by the insertion of a sharp arrow in the back, or by the 
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blow of a stick or sword. The womenkind and children, if 
fortunate, make their escape to the nearest jungle or garden: 
otherwise they are seized, stripped to the skin, threatened with 
loss of honour, subjected to ill-treatment and blows. One 
dacoit looks down the nearest lane, or guards the entrance ; 
the others ransack and pillage every nook and cranny of the 
place. They remain for half, or perhaps one whole hour. At 
length the village is ina stir, and distant shouts are heard. The 
dacoits (who are, in Bengal, as great cowards as the villagers 
themselves) fire off a gun, or let fly an arrow or two, to keep up 
their own spirits and depress those of the ryots: collect toge- 
ther, carry off every available scrap of property, from the hoard- 
ed jewels, or the well-wrought shawls, down to the commonest 
brass pots, or the humblest dhoti: give one parting shout, dash 
down the village, make their way over the plain, and are quiet- 
ly seated in their own houses at, or shortly after, sunrise. The 
gang may number from ten to thirty men. There is usually 
no attempt to oppose their egress, or to follow their track. The 
case is reported to the nearest Police Station in the course 
of the forenoon. Down comes the darogah with half a dozen 
burkundazes. They can take little from the householder, for 
there is little left; but the unlucky man, who is probably 
unused to litigation, and has never been known but as a peace- 
able subject, has to undergo the usual examination, the appear- 
ance before the magistrate, the attendance at the Sessions Court, 
and all the other inconveniences, which are of course absolute- 
ly essential to the proper investigation of the case, and which, 
whatever may be said or thought to the contrary, are not more 
protracted in this country, or the source of greater hardships to 
those concerned, than is really requisite, if crime is ever to be 
punished, or life and property to be at all secured. It must 
be remembered that this description is applicable Strictly to 
the villages of Bengal, where dacoits are not ‘ professional’ in 
the usual sense of the term. In this dacoit-ridden country, 
the gang however are certainly headed by some dissolute, 
beetle-browed,‘large-limbed scoundrel, who ostensibly follows 
some other trade, but who has probably belonged to, and lived 
by, “ the profession,” for years. His expeditions are never 
distant. Sometimes twenty, and sometimes ten, miles will cir- 
cumscribe them. His gang is composed of others of various 
degrees of activity and expertness, leagued together by the 
motives of idleness, of curiosity, of love of excitement, and 
sometimes of want. But they live under the shade of their own 
bambus, and rarely, if ever, make distant forays. This is the 
main difference between the professional, and the village, dacoit. 
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By the former are committed the comparatively few crimes 
of this kind, which are known in the jail deliveries of Agra 
and of Delhi, of Muttra and of Rohileund. In Upper India 
these cases may be counted by units. In Bengal unhappily 
they may be numbered by scores. Nor is the difference con- 
fined to mere frequency of commission. A dacoit in Upper In- 
dia must not reckon on a clear pathway and an unopposed in- 
gress. He will have to encounter spirits as untamed, staves as 
hard, and swords as well polished as his own. There the Hindu 
bunneah, or mahajan, will not relinquish his rupees or his pre- 
cious stores, the honour of his family and the safety of his own 
person, without striking a few good blows in their defence. On 
the first alarm he will be found girt with the sword of his fathers, 
and we may safely rely on it, that, if blood be shed in the quar- 
rel, it will not be solely his own. 

We may be told by those who would variously account for 
this difference of result, that in Bengal the Police are more lax, 
the administration of justice less effective, and the people gene- 
rally more pusillanimous than in the districts of Upper India; 
but, without stopping to assign the exact proportion in which 
successful crime is influenced by each of these causes, it may 
be as well to enguire whether, ina purely judicial point of view, 
every check is applied to this crime, which may be available 
from the present system as it stands. The question on the 
present paper is with the Courts, and not with the Police. It 
will be generally admitted, then, that a punishment, varying 
from fourteen to four years, is awarded in criminal trials to 
convicted dacoits: that a distinction is made between simple 
or “ unaggravated” dacoity, unattended, so the phrase runs, by 
aggravating circumstances—dacoity attended by violence and 
wounding, arson and torture—and dacoity followed by murder. 
In the last two cases, the dacoits are sentenced to protracted 
periods of imprisonment, and sometimes to death. But, to our 
thinking, there is no such crime as simple, or “ unaggravated,”’ 
dacoity. It is a crime, which, from its frequency and the hard- 
ships it inflicts, should, in any shape, justly be met by all the 
severity of the law. Nothing can be pleaded in its favour, save 
its universal prevalence and its great antiquity. It cannot be 
said, as in affrays, that it is a crime to which many natives 
attach no moral guilt: that the poor are incited to it by 
the example of the wealthy; and that the middle classes 
are driven to its commission, because they can neither delve 
nor spin. The law of right and wrong in these cases is 
known to the oldest dacoit, and to the veriest tyro. The circum- 
stances, too, under which it is committed, add to its aggravation. 
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The deliberate consultation, the trysting place, the gathering of 
the forces, the arrival of the gang by twos and threes at the 
shady tope where they await the favourable hour, the lighting 
of the torches, the blackened faces, the precautions for conceal- 
ment, the attack and lengthened search for property, the divi- 
sion of the spoil—all these circumstances, to our thinking, strip 
the crime of its simplicity, and combine to stamp it as one on 
which, when fairly proved, should be inflicted a meed of severe 
punishment. We do not mean that every gang should be de- 
eimated, and the victims sentenced to death; or that sirdar 
dacoits should be tried by a drum-head court martial. But 
we think that the judge, who sits on this crime, should be 
imbued with a lively sense of its real nature, and that he should 
picture to himself, in all its vividness and intensity, the 
tnutterable misery, which a band of dacoits inflicts on a harm- 
Jess householder: the fright produced by the rude calls of the 
gang with their fierce gestures; the terror and distress of his 
wife and children; the total wreck of his fortunes ; the lengthen- 
ed investigation by the Police authorities, which a crime of 
this kind, from its very nature, orthe number of those concerned, 
imperatively demands; and the fear of retaliation at the hands 
of proscribed and revengeful criminals. That a judge should 
be impartial, independent, unbiassed, is most requisite ; but itis 
equally requisite, that he should be well aware of the extent and 
character of the crime which he tries ; otherwise there may be a 
bias in favour of the criminal and adepreciation of the motives, 
and the purport and the effects of the evil deed. Let every allow- 
ance be made for the unscrupulous proceedings of the Police, 
for the exaggerated testimony of interested parties, and for the 
general diffculty of getting truth out of natives. If the balance 
of probability be against the truth of the story, let the accused 
dacoits go scot free. But if the judge can, after an impartial 
survey, make up his mind to convict, the punishment should 
be such, as would really be a satisfaction to the well-disposed, 
and a warning to the evil-minded—such as would not let loose 
the dacoits õn society, after a period of six or eight years, 
with their morals deteriorated, and their wits sharpened, by re- 
sidence.in a jail. To every really active and turbulent member 
of a gang should be awarded a sentence of imprisonment, beyond 
seas, for life. ‘To every ordinary dacoit a period of not less 
than twenty-one years. And this rule we would wish to see 
carried out, were the dacoity of the simplest and most un- 
offending kind, and were the criminal’s share of the proceedings 
limited to the mere holding of a toreh, or to looking on while 
a comrade stripped the women ; and his share of the booty: to 
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one single rupee. The present limit for ordinary dacoity, in 
a Sessions Court, is sixteen years. We should wish to see at 
least this amount of sentence awarded to every convicted dacoit; 
and, if necessary, the punishment should be extended by legisla- 
tion. Nor would it be just to say that this view of the case is 
one, which would visit crimes difficult of detection with un- 
measured severity, and which would attempt by enhanced pu- 
nishment in a few isolated cases, to check, or to atone for, the 
evils of an inefficient Police, and of unrepressed general law- 
lessness. It may be urged that those views of legislation are 
unjust, which would visit a few scattered individuals with the cu- 
mulative punishment, that should have been distributed amongst 
alarger number. Nothing, it may be said, proves a confession 
of weakness so much, as the attempt to supply the want of an 
effective Police administration by a harsher employment of exe- 
cutive power; but, on the other hand, we should take care not 
to fall short of the reasonable and wholesome severity, which 
social interests require, and which habitual criminality might 
learn to view with awe. Hitherto we have not meted out an 
adequate punishment to dacoity, either in theory, or practice. 
Amelioration of the Police, better measures for the prevention 
of offences, reforms of morals and manners, may be considered 
in other quarters, and promulgated by other means. In looking 
at the question purely in a judicial light, we can only urge that 
this daring,demoralizing, andunchecked crime should be visited 
with a punishment commensurate with the evils it inflicts, with 
the total absence of palliation by which it is distinguished, and 
with the bad passions and deliberate hardihood which it argues. 
in its perpetrators. 

From this, the worst crime in the calendar, we turn to that 
of burglary—one far more common in every district, but far less 
injurious im its consequences. The mention of burglary, in 
England, suggests a combination of skill and hardihood, of 
daring in contrivance and ingenuity in execution, such as are 
essential to success in crime in a country, where life and pro- 
perty are secured by well-locked doors, and by substantial stone 
walls. An English burglary speaks to the imagination of large 
sums abstracted, valuable jewels carried off, a pane of glass 
noiselessly removed, a panel miraculously opened, a flag-stone 
raised by some wonderful and secret agency. Very different is 
this crime in a country, where household property is of small 
value, and dwelling places are of the most fragile texture. 
Burglary in Bengal has been suitably defined so as to include 
any offender, who, by day or by night, but without open violence, 
breaks into, or attempts to break into, a house, a warehouse, a 
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tent, a boat, or any place of habitation whatsoever. We believe 
that this crime prevails to an immense extent all over this side 
of India. Of adozen cases reported, one will be followed by suc- 
cessful enquiry, capture, and conviction. But, of a dozen cases 
committed, not one perhaps is ever reported, or reported merely 
as an attempt, whereby no property was carried off. On the other 
hand, we have every reason to believe that the great prevalence of 
this crime is not attended with any great amount of inconvenience 
or misery to the sufferers, or with any great gain to the thieves. 
Ryots generally live in huts of which the walls are of clay, or of 
the cheapest sort of matting. To undermine the mud wall, to make 
an aperture in the mat, requires no very great amount of 
skill. If less expert than usual, or if any untoward noise is 
occasioned, the burglar may arouse the householder, and have to 
retreat with precipitation. In some rare instances he has been 
jammed hard and fast in his own subterraneous passage, and 
been captured in the act. If however the householder’s slum- 
bers are undisturbed, the visitant Jays hands on any moveable 
article of property, and decamps. A few rupees, a stray brass 
pot, a seer of sugar or salt, a little grain, the commonest articles 
of wearing apparel, the meanest utensil or implement, are 
variously the rewards of these nocturnal visits. It is obvious 
that nothing but an elaborate system of Village Police can effec- 
tually prevent, or detect, burglaries of this kind, for which such 
facilities are afforded in operation, by the fragile nature of dwell- 
ings in Bengal, and by the jungle in which the village is buried. 
So long as men are content to live in houses, which can be erect- 
ed in the space of a day, and burnt down in five minutes, or 
pierced through with the rudest artifice, so long will burglaries be 
committed on every dark night in numberless villages of Bengal 
and Behar. Meanwhile this is not a crime, which requires extraor- 
dinary remedies. Undoubtedly it were desirable that his household 
property were more secure to the meanest villager. But we should 
commence at first with the more crying evils. When gang-robbery 
has been exterminated, and affrays shall be talked of no longer ; 
when ryots shall have been taught that the best security against 
oppression is non-resistance to lawful authority and the pay- 
ment of legal dues; and when zemindars shall acknowledge that 
the immutable laws of Providence have invariably decreed 
“ vexation to violence, and poverty to rapine’—it will then be 
time enough to talk about the prevalence of burglaries, and 
the calls for some additional check.- Till then we may safely 
leave this crime, when aggravated, to the Sessions Court, where 
it will be met by a sentence, which may not extend beyond six- 
teen years’ imprisonment; and when otherwise, to the magis- 
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trate, who will deal with it summarily by an award of three 
years. 

The crime of theft is not one which needs any detailed com- 
ment, as differing in its nature from theft in any other country. 
Thieves in Bengal are not distinguished by that boldness and 
dexterity, which mark the men of Upper India; nor are tents 
and dwelling-houses often rifled of their contents without the 
knowledge of the unconscious inmates. It would be unsafe from 
an assumption of the prevalence of this crime to argue a laxity in 
the Police, a general insecurity of property, or a pressing need 
of reform. On the contrary, a casual observer will often. be 
struck by the sense of security, which seems to be common: to 
every one, in bazars or villages thronged with the densest popu- 
lation. We have often thought that not uninstructive accounts 
might be given, with apparent truth, by two different people, 
who should make a tour in the Mofussil, and survey native socie- 
ty from two opposite sides. Only allow that one of these persons 
shall be somewhat unlucky in his examples of national charac- 
ter and prosperity, and the other as fortunate in finding only the 
bright side of matters, and the impressions left on either party 
may be detailed without exaggeration, somewhat as follows. Two 
men, we will suppose, set off on the same errand as those spe- 
cial commissioners, who are now going the round of the Eng- 
lish counties and furnishing reports to the Times. Each man 
is to reside sometime in the interior, to visit our courts and our 
Police Stations, and to travel about under canvass for three 
months in the cold season of the year. Both are to have 
ample opportunities for judging of the amount of prosperity or 
the reverse, to be familiar with the native languages, and to make 
their reports or enquirieson the spot. The attention of the first 
man is soon attracted by a considerable extent of land to all ap- 
pearance capable of the highest cultivation, not cursed with a 
barren, saline, or unproductive soil, not subject to the periodical 
inundations of some rapid stream, but still only covered with 
the deformis arundo and the valueless jungle grass. On an ~ 
enquiry as to the causes of this remarkable sterility, it is stated 
that the tract was certainly once in high cultivation; but, that, 
owing to years of oppression on the part of the zemindar and his 
agents, it has gradually been abandoned; that no, ryot will take 
a lease on it because sufficient time is not allowed him to get 
a return for his labour in clearing away the jungle, or to enjoy 
the profits of a single crop, before a call is made for rent; and 
that, as a last resource, for the last twelve months, the proprietor 
has been endeavouring to compel Mr. A., who farms from him 
a neighbouring estate, to take this one in addition, and by judi- 
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cious management to make it productive. Some ten or twenty 
miles farther on, he is struck by the aspect of a large village ap- 
parently deserted, as if its inhabitants had emigrated in a body ; 
and he is told that, three weeks, or a month ago, there had here 
been a great fight between two rivals of long standing. Several 
houses were plundered, two or three men on either side wound- 
ed or left for dead, and several others carried away by force, 
and supposed to be still in durance. The inhabitants have 
gone off in a body, with their wives and children, to escape the 
resentment of either party and the enquiries of the Police. All 
this is corroborated by the’evidence of sight. A house or two 
are unroofed, one is half burnt down, and a total silence reigns 
throughout. A little farther on he perceives what had evident- 
ly, a year or two since, been alarge and flourishing bazar. He 
is told, this time, that a twelvemonth ago, it engrossed the 
trade of the neighbourhood; a hát, or open market, was held 
there twice a week, and people willingly came from a distance 
to sell the produce of their gardens, their fisheries, and their 
fields; but a powerful zemindar has lately set up a bazar 
of his own six miles off, and, by intimidation and violence to 
the cultivators, and by bribes lavished on the Police, has effec- 
tually ruined the trade of his weaker antagonist: the ryots ad- 
joining the former village have now to go a distance of six or 
seven miles in order to buy the common necessaries of life, and 
the trade of the locality is paralysed. As our enquirer proceeds, 
he hears strange tales of the general insecurity of property and 
life. In one quarter, Dacoity is raging like an epidemic, and the 
inhabitants can scarcely sleep in peace at night. The Police are 
rarely able to capture a single gang, and even the few, that are 
apprehended, get an acquittal at the Sessions Court. In this 
place, a darogah is ineflicient, or grossly corrupt. From that 
place, the Police Station is so far removed that no inhabitant 
ever thinks of bringing offences to the notice of the authorities. 
To crown all, the traveller completes his investigations into the 
state of the country and its crimes by a fortnight’s attendance 
in the magisterial court of the district. Two landholders, inti- 
mately related by the ties of blood, and interested in maintain- 
ing harmony, are fighting about the division or the boundaries 
of the family inheritance, or the collection of rents; and, as the 
feelings of a‘ large population are enlisted on both sides, the 
feud is now at its height. Endless cases and counter-cases are 
brought by both parties. They are precisely of that kind, in 
which any amount of perjury may be attempted, which admit 
of exaggerations and distortions of every possible sort, and in 
which it is most difficult to determine the exact amount of 
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truth enveloped ina dense cloud of fiction. Talesof plunder, of 
arson, of abduction ; appalling stories of threatened torture, of 
nightly attacks, of folds and storehouses invaded and harried ; 
peaceful villages overrun by club-men; the disappearance and 
the suspected murder of a brother or a friend: these are a few 
of the arguments by which the adherents of either party strive 
to carry the day. The observer may see the Police engaged in 
a fruitless search for some individual, who is purposely kept out 
of the way, or in an useless hunt after the corpse of some per- 
son, who has never existed; the magistrate exercising all his 
ingenuity to discover the exact boundaries of a plot of land, to 
which both parties are claimants and which is made out to be 
five times its real size, or to fix the site of a village, which is 
nowhere but in Utopia or the Oceana, or to ascertain whether 
some story of successful robbery and violence be merely a gross 
exaggeration, or a downright and unadulterated lie. He may 
discern evil passions aiding or entirely neutralising the pre- 
judices of caste: he may judge how the rancorous hatred of 
brothers or relations far surpasses the natural antipathy of 
creed or of race; and he may quit the scene of contending pas- 
sions with a calm conviction, that a corrupt executive, an op- 
pressive set of landlords, a spiritless tenantry, and courts without 
justice, have combined to neutralise the choicest gifts of nature, 
to change gardens into deserts, to give enmity instead of peace, 
disunion for harmony, and, for a blessing, a curse. 

But a different set of incidents will produce impressions as 
varying and dissimilar. Our second enquirer travels through 
portions of several districts at seed time and at harvest, and 
learns how the natural fertility of the soil has been improved 
by patient and undisturbed agriculture. For miles there is 
not one bigah of land without its crop or produce. From 
village to village, far as the eye can see, there waves before 
him an unbroken sheet of rice. Scarcely is one crop reaped 
and threshed, when it is succeeded, at the interval of two 
months, by another—so various as to combine the products 
peculiar to torrid and to temperate climes, the erops of Italy, 
of India, and of our midland counties. Immediately round the 
habitations of men, he sees, in the luxuriance fostered by heat 
and moisture, gardens planted with fruit or other trees, which, 
at once, and in endless plenty, supply food for the daily meal, 
materials for the hut, and shade against the deadly sun. From 
the few occasional acres, which, owing to sterility or proximity 
to swamps and rivers, are not subjected to the plough, is drawn 
tribute in the shape of thatch. The jhils and lakes yield 
their store of fish. No ryot finds any difficulty in paying his 
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rent, or in maintaining himself and family. Old men will 
tell the traveller how within the last fifty years all these 
marvellous changes have occurred: how the jungle has gra- 
dually receded, and the lair of the wild beasts given place 
to the hut and the garden of the householder. Our traveller 
goes on, wondering, and at one turn of the road he suddenly 
comes on a large and populous bazar. On each side of a wide 
street are ranged the well-formed and well-raised shops of the 
bunneahs, filled with every sort of grain in its raw state, and 
with fruits and preparations, of which enough for a mid-day 
meal can be purchased for the sum of three pice. Near the 
village runs a wide flowing river, on the banks of which are 
moored a whole fleet of boats of various sizes, the dinghi, the 
diminutive dunga, or canoe shaped out of one log, and 
the unwieldy vessel of three or four hundred mands tonnage. 
The zemindar’s local agent, dignified and portly, invites, him 
to inspect the bi-weekly bát, which at that very moment 
is beimg held in a large space at one end of the village. The 
place is so densely crowded with humanity, that he can only 
make his way by degrees. From every quarter, men are seen 
arriving, by twos and threes, with their baskets of fish and 
vegetables and fire-wood. Others are come to purchase the 
substance of their meals for the next three days; many are 
seated on the ground, with their little stores before them on 
mats; others make their bargains, standing under the shade 
of the great banyan tree. Although the hum of many voices 
is so ceaseless, that he can hardly ask a question and depend on 
catching the answer, the traveller will not see a push given, or 
hear the sound of a dispute, or even an angry word spoken. 
Nor, though the shades of night close in, long before every one 
has disposed of his goods or made his purchases, and the last 
bargain is concluded by lighted candles—though many of the 
comers live three and four miles off—will he subsequently hear 
that the youngest child, the most helpless old man, or the 
weakest woman, has, in going or returning, been subjected 
to the slightest inconvenience or detention, or had cause to 
fear from any person an angry gesture, or a single term of 
abuse. The next day he comes to a cross roud, broad enough 
to admit two bullock-carts abreast. The earth thrown up and 
not yet trampled into consistency, and the ditch neatly excavat- 
ed at each side, tell him that the work has been only under- 
taken of late. It is due, he finds, to the beneficence of the 
great landholder of these parts, who owns more than half the 
pergunnah, which his ancestors obtained by a royal grant 
in the days of Shah Jehan, proved to be valid even under 
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the searching scrutiny of the late energetic resumption officer. 

He follows its windings, purposely made to avoid cutting 
through this man’s garden and that man’s house, and in due 
time arrives at another populous bazar. This is the Police 
Station of the locality: and here the darogah may be seen 

in all the dignity of an official, with the usual comple- 
ment of mohurrir, jemadar, and a dozen burkundazes, and a 
non-descript individual or two, who live, no one exactly knows 
how, by writing under the darogah’s orders, and who confident- 

ly expect a place under Government at some not distant day. 
But there are no complaints from the inhabitants of unscrupu- 
lous extortion, acts of tyranny, insecurity of property, or un- 
checked lawless habits. There has been no serious dacoity any ~ 
where in the neighbourhood since the present darogah procur- 

ed the conviction of a gang twelve months ago, for which 

he was rewarded by a donation of 200 rupees, and a promise of 
eventual promotion to a higher grade. The bazar chowkidars 

are regularly drilled by the Police jemadar, and regularly paid 

by the bunneahs. ‘There is little or no theft by day, and not 
many attempts at burglary by night. No poor woman com- 
‘plains that the Police officer has stripped her of her last cowrie. 
Nowhere does his approach seem to carry with it terror 

and dismay. There may perhaps be a call made on the 
wealthiest shop-keepers about the dusserah holidays. But the 

tax is not exorbitant; and, however inexcusable, it is asked for 
without threat or compulsion, and paid without recusancy or re- 
gret. The signs of repose and of progression are too numerous 

to be recounted, and too substantial for mere outward show. 
Every man follows his own occupation in peace. The mere strip- 
ling, who feeds the cows far out in the plain—the women, who 

at noon-day descend with their pitchers to the tank—the ryot, 
who lays down his fish weir every evening and takes it up again 

well filled at the dawn of day—the weaver at his loom, and the 
lazy shop-keeper on his wooden platform—one and all bear 
willing testimony to the pleasantness of the place, and the 3 
gdodliness of the heritage, and the peaceful times«in which their 
several lots are cast. But a survey of the country is not com- $ 
plete in this instance too, without a visit to the court. Here E 
the state of things is equally satisfactory and pleasing. 'lhelast 
long-standing feud in the district between landlord and ryots, __ 
or landlord and rival, has either burnt itself out, or has been 
skilfully adjusted. The file of cases is kept almost clear at the 
close of each day. ‘There is nota single witness in attendance, 
noris any one ever delayed beyond three or four days. Alarm- 
ing gang-robberics are not frequent. There are no bloo 
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affrays and no assemblings of club-men. To crown all, the 
darogah has just sent up a case of burglary, in which the 
offender, by the mere act of the villagers, was apprehended 
in the fact with the booty in his hands. The case was reported, 
enquired into, committed to paper, and sent up in a state 
fit for immediate decision, in the space of twenty-four hours : 
and,in the course of six more, the plaintiff and his witnesses 
are heard, the defendants answer written down, the case 
summed up, and the burglar, who has no witnesses and no 
reasonable excuse, is, the morning after, to be found breaking 
bricks for the repairs of the station roads, with his hair closely 
cropped, and a strong pair of fetters on his legs. From this pic- 
ture of a country teeming with cultivation of every kind, and a 
population distinguished by a love of order and preserved by plen- 
ty from scarcity or lawlessness—from acriminal system, where de- 
tection follows closely on crime, and punishment on detection,— 
our observer may turn away, deeply impressed with a conviction 
that all previous tales of oppression and misery, vice and 
criminality, are so many idle fables, and that Bengal is a country 
blessed with a natural fertility far exceeding that of Treland, and 
tenanted by a population even more orderly than the Scotch. 
The state of things represented as falling under the obser- 
vation of either of the above supposed individuals, is strictly 
warranted by facts. Districts can be named, where affrays have 
not been heard of for years, and every thing is peace and plenty ; 
others are instanced, where it would be inconvenient to travel 
by day, and almost unsafe to sleep at night: and every resident 
in the Mofussil, of common experience and candour, will tell us 
the same. It is not then the facts of either party which we 
would arraign, but the inferences which they are made to justify. 
The unpleasant picture, which has left such dark impressions 
on the mind of the first traveller, proceeds probably from a 
variety of causes; the virulence of evil passions, when once 
fairly roused ; the total absence of truth or fair dealing; the 
impossibility of doing any thing for people, who will not help 
themselves, atid who will resist nothing except legal — 
the insufficiency or the corruption of the Executive Police; the 
uncertainty of punishment, where powerful individuals are con- 
cerned, and its inadequate character even when applied ; and to 
crown all, perhaps an inert or a wrong-headed public func- 
tionary. On the other hand, the fair scene, which delighted the 
eyes of the second visitor, is due, we are compelled to say, in 
some manner to a happy accident, or to a combination of 
purely fortuitous causes, rather than to design. We could not 
apply any such recognized causes with an absolute. certainty of 
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arriving elsewhere at the same fortunate results. We have no 
security that these results in the present instance will be per- 
manent. The extraordinary agricultural prosperity of tbis 
country is as much the bounty of nature as any thing else. 
The peaceful and contented character of the society is due to 
the habits of a people not naturally cruel or disorderly, easily 
satisfied and amused, never, except in most unusual visitations, 
subjected to the pangs of hunger, and never pinched by a severe 
winters cold. It is however, at best, the absence of vice rather 
than the presence of virtue. It is the want of disturbing 
agencies and of exciting causes, rather than the consciousness 
of strength linked with the desire of repose. It is, in short, a 
system, which may be partially altered for good or evil by the 
prevalent disposition of the people and their landlords, by 
legislation, and by the various capacities of those who admi- 
nister the law, but one in which the real evidences of civiliza- 
tion, a love of freedom, a distaste for equality, and a reverence 
for order and for stability, are not yet visible. 

The other sorts of crime prevalent in Bengal do not require 
any detailed notice. ‘heft and cattle-stealing are of course not 
unfrequent, but they are not more usual than must be expected 
in a country where houses are open during the day, not closed 
very carefully at night, and where cows and four-footed animals 
may,if not strongly tethered,stray over a country for miles with- 
out meeting a single inclosure. Highway robbery is not, that 
we are aware of, the curse of any particular locality. Drugging 
way-farers, previous to robbing their persons, has been oeca- 
sionally practised with great success in some districts of the 
Agra Presidency. Rape, we believe; is not more common here 
than in England; and, as may be conceived amongst a licentious 
and untruthful population, it is most difficult of satisfactory 
proof. Abortion, we have no doubt, is very common, but from 
similar causes is rarely brought to punishment. The absurd 
practice of loading children and defenceless women with silver 
ornaments and bangles ‘often gives temptation to crime; but 
this is precisely one of those offences, where the’remedy or the — 
prevention lies with every individual. Into the various mis- _ 
demeanors, which make up the bulk of cases in our courts, it 
is needless to enter; nor shall we speculate, as to the probable 
amount of concealment of offences, generally believed to exist 
only in the statute books—such as the crime of Sutti, the purchase 
of slaves, the practice of infanticide, the vengeance taken on 
offenders by aggrieved husbands or brothers, and the offering 
up of human beings on the altars of Durga. — 

From the crimes, punishable by the Company's Regulations, 
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we now turn to those who administer the Company’s Law; and, 
as recent agitation has tended to direct attention to the train- 
ing of the judicial branch, we shall proceed to show what is the 
actual law which judges administer, and how they are qualified 
for the bench. The importance of the position of Civil and 
Sessions Judge in any district is so obvious as to need scarcely 
a remark. He decides appeals in civil suits involving interests 
of the highest extent and importance, closely superintends the 
proceedings of the native judges scattered over the district or 
located at the Sudder Station, hears appeals from the subor- 
dinate Criminal Courts in which his orders are practically final, 
and presides at Sessions, where he may pass a sentence of 
imprisonment on certain offenders up to sixteen years, without 
reference—but subject to the revision, on appeal, of the high- 
est Criminal Court. In the present condition of the service a 
civil servant does not attain the coveted position of a judge, be- 
fore he has been twenty years in the country. This period would 
make him on the average about thirty-eight or forty years of age; 
and it will surely be allowed that, atsuch an age, aman of fair ability 
and average judgment, if subjected to previous suitable training, 
will be as fit to preside on the bench, as ever he can be, even at 
a more advanced period of life. The question then is, Has he been 
subjected to a proper course of training, and is the Criminal Law 
over which he presides, simple, consistent, and clear, or the 
reverse? Now nothing can be more gradual, or more likely to 
make a person conversant with the habits, castes, dealings, mode 
of life, of -the natives in the Mofussil generally, than the regular 
gradation of the service as it stands. For the first year of his 
actual work, the assistant tries his hand on small cases, bazar 
squabbles, petty thefts, trivial disputes, in all of which he 
cannot imprison any one for three days, or inflict a fine to the 
amount of a single rupee, or pass the smallest executive order, 
without every one of his proceedings being immediately open to 
revision. After his proficiency and qualifications are duly prov- 
ed, he may be vested with what are termed “‘ special powers,” un- 
der which heemay inflict a heavier amount of fine, or award a 
longer period of imprisonment, still subject to the same closeand 
constant revision, extending to the minutest and most trivial 
order. After two years, he is usually permitted to exercise the 
full powers óf a magistrate. Here his judicial sentence, up to two 
months in cases of theft, and fifteen days in misdemeanors, will 
be final; but, unless placed in charge of a district or of a sub- 
division, he will not be able to exercise any Police or Executive 
authority, will never take the initiative, and will be confined 
strictly to the trial of such cases, as may be made over to him by 
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his superior. The last step, which is arrived at variously in the 
space of four, six, eight or ten years’ service, will not bring with 
it the slightest increase of judicial powers. It will impose a 
heavier responsibility, demand increased watchfulness, persever- 
ance, and energy, and require a combination of patience with 
quickness, and of impartiality on the bench with activity when 
off it. We are not now discussing the question, whether the 
majority of magistrates are, or are not, too young, or whether it 
were not better that a man should fill the office of collector, when 
he is of eight years’ standing, and that of magistrate subsequently. 
The question is simply, whether the training for a civil and 
sessions judgeship be likely to convey the practical knowledge 
requisite for that station. We are not aware, what much better 
system can be devised, than one which conducts a public officer 
by degrees to high responsibility ; by which he is at first 
vested with the most limited powers, either for good or evil ; and 
under which, at no time or place, is he independent of a close 
and careful scrutiny into every proceeding held by him, either in 
his executive, or judicial, capacity. 

Then, as to the law which he administers. Complaints are 
not unfrequently made as to its intricacy, diffuse or contradictory 
nature, complexity, and confusion. The Criminal Regulations, 
necessary for a magistrate to know with accuracy, do not, as we 
have ascertained by a careful computation, exceed the sum of 
one hundred and fifty. Many of these are of the briefest, simplest, 
and clearest kind: and it is well known that the difficulty, which 
racks the brains of any one presiding at a Mofussil criminal 
trial, is not that of ascertaining the law, but that of ascertain- 
ing the fact. The hoc opus, hic labor, is not to extract from a 
dozen volumes of Regulations the exact law by which’ such and 
such an offence is punishable, but to extract from masses of —~ 
contradictory eyidence and heaps of irrelevant matter, the germ 
of truth, which may be latent in the evidence. The body of 
Criminal Law is in fact clear and palpable enough. It has been 
compiled at various intervals, as new offences became apparent, 
or the complex nature of European and Native society required 
additional security or check. But, to sum it up briefly, there is _ 
surely nothing contradictory, rigorous, savage or inconsistent, — 
in a code, where only the highest of crimes is punished by death, — 
or transportation for life; where gang-robbery is visited witha 
sentence of sixteen years; where burglary, theft, cattle-stealing, 
and the receipt of stolen goods, are disposed of in courts — 
of first instance by sentences not exceeding three years, OF, if 
marked by certain aggravated and well-defined circumstances, are — 
committed to the sessions for a heavier award :—in a code, whicli 
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has abolished most of the fanciful provisions of the Muham- 
madan law as to the incompetence of certain classes, from sex 
or disease, to appear as witnesses, and has neither suffered jus- 
tice to be marred by private interest or bigotry, nor allowed it 
to be distorted by the purposes of revenge; where servants. or 
watchmen, guilty of participation or connivance in felonious 
crimes, are deemed fit objects for enhanced punishment, and are 
made examples of to others; where perjury is punished by a 
sentence of nine years ; where false or malicious complainants 
may be imprisoned for six months ; where doubts, or concurring 
claims, regarding the venue of offences are anticipated and 
provided for; where misdemeanors are not visited with more 
than six months’ imprisonment; where seven years are usually 
assigned to forgery, and to affrays attended with wounding, 
and not more than sixteen, to counterfeiting the current coin 
of the realm; where corporal punishment is never given, 
except to such offenders in petty thefts, as it may be expedient 
to preserve from the contamination of a jail; and where 
the Magistrate is vested with jurisdiction over the public ferries, 
is enabled to take cognizance of cases, where married or un- 
married females are unlawfully inveigled away—to decide sum- 
marily disputes between master and servant, as to wages or 
length of service—to compel recusants to furnish support for 
their illegitimate children, and for women in pregnancy—and to 
adjudicate in all disputes regarding the temporary possession 
of estates, or the definition of boundaries. 

Still further to elucidate, expound and define with certainty 
this body of law, the dicta of the highest court of appeal have 
been diffused, in the shape of certain volumes of Constructions 
and of Circulars. The Constructions, which relate both to civil 
and criminal matters, have ceased to issue ever since the com- 
mencement of 1843. Those, promulgated up to that date, on pure- 
ly Criminal Law amount to some fourhundred. A few of them 
may be irrelevant, or apparently irreconcileable ; the majority are 
however intelligible and applicable. ‘The Circular Orders of the 
Sudder Court dill a moderate-sized volume. ‘They are issued, 
whenever some point in the practice or procedure of the 
lower courts requires emendation. ‘They are, in short, plain 
directions for sailing, and are used and valued accordingly. So 
high is their authority with some functionaries, so much of 
reverence is paid to the body from which they emanate, that 
one judge, high on the bench, has been not infelicitously des- 
cribed, as a man who would rather see two villages burnt to the 
ground than one Circular Order altered. Without going so far 
in our yeneration for these expositions, or emendations, of the 
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Criminal Code, we may confidently assert that the power of the 
highest court to regulate practice or expound the law, as it 
has never been questioned, and is in fact authorised by Regula— 
tion, so it is never wielded, but in cases of real importance and 
emergency. We have, then, a simple code and a volume or two 
of precedents; and we can fearlessly assert, that if these laws 
are found inadequate or inapplicable, it is not that they are un- 
cared for, or unexplored. The body of law may require 
pruning or amplification; it may be garnished with some few 
laws which are too severe, and with many others which are too 
weak ; this law may be obsolete from its harshness; that may 
be in daily use, without ensuring sufficient punishment for the 
past, or striking awe for the future ; it may, in the opinion of 
candid and qualified judges, demand revision, extension, and 
harmony :—but, such as it is, the body of our judges and 
magistrates know its provisions well. So far from ignorance of 
Regulations and Acts being a failing of the Company's judges, 
we dare assert that, by no body of functionaries in the world is 
the law, which they administer, examined with such care, and 
retained with such application. The Regulations and Acts, 
their preambles, causes, powers and extent; the several pro- 
visions contained in each clause; the year and date when they 
were passed; the number and amount of their sections; the 
Constructions, or Circulars, which they have each produced ; the 
public servant to whose exertions the more important ones are 
ascribed ; the interpretations which have been put upon doubt- 
ful or disputed passages :—all these things are known to many 
a Mofussil magistrate and judge, with an accuracy which 
the most practised native officer, which the sharpest-witted 
vakil, may hardly hope to surpass. Company's officers may 
be deficient in a knowledge of the higher branches of law, 
and may barely have mastered the fundamental and ele- 
mentary rules of that great science: but we again deny 
that a want of knowledge of rule, detail, practice, precedent, 
procedure, or in short of technical law, is to be counted 
amongst their failings. We refer those, who doubt these asser- _ 
tions, to society in any Mofussil station, throughout this side © 
India. ‘The hearing of one single discussion, such as takes 
place, in or out of office, every week, between the judge and the 
magistrate, or the magistrate and the joint magistrate, on some: 
knotty Regulation, will, we should hope, effectually convinee the 
most sceptical.* id 
We return again to (the main question of the training OF 












* There are, no doubt, individual (and even glaring) exceptions: but we speak 
the service gencrally. Ps 
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officers. It is admitted that we may lose sight of the eri- 
minal officer from the time, when he ceases to be magistrate, 
until he is appointed judge. In the lower division of the 
Presidency, this interval is mainly spent in the revenue branch. 
In the Agra division, the offices of magistrate and collec- 
tor are united; and the public servant is never, at any time, 
debarred from the consideration of the great questions of 
punishment and crime. The training there, in fact, proceeds 
uninterruptedly from the first day the civilian joins as assistant, 
to the day when he is seated on the judicial bench. But we 
are prepared to show that, even if an officer's attention be, for 
the space of six or eight years, entirely abstracted from the 
criminal, and directed to the revenue, branch, this occupation, 
so far from being detrimental to his qualifications as a judge, 
is absolutely essential and necessary to them.)We will how- 
éver first dispose of the question of the vernacular qualifi- 
cations of the civil service, on which so much has lately been 
urged by several of the ablest papers in India. There are 
two languages, which it is important a civilian should fully 
understand, in whichever division of this Presidency he may 
be placed. \In the Agra division, he should master Hindi, 
that is, the older form of the universal language of India, written 
in the Nagri character from left to right, and containing only 


a moderate intermixture of Persian and Arabic words; and, to 


converse with Mussulmans, or even with Hindus, in many places, 
he should also be a proficient in the more polished Urdu.\In 
Bengal Proper, or the lower division of the Presidency, he must 
similarly know Urdu (which is both the universal medium of 
communication, and the court and district language of Behar) 
and he must fully master Bengali. The small comparative 
extent of Orissa, and the similarity of the Uriya language, in 
many points, to Bengali, render it unnecessary that the verna- 
cular of Outtack should be an object of study to the collegian ; 
but that the public officer should be thoroughly competent 
to read and talk the vernaculars of the province where he may 
be employed ;+and, that he should likewise be well versed in the 
polished and universal dialect of all India, the dialect of edu- 
cated natives, it requires little argument to prove.) It is, we 
think unnecessary, in these practical days, that a public officer 
should know one single word of Sanskrit: and this language, 
though still venerated at Haileybury, is most properly discarded 
here. It is not even necessary that he should study Persian. A 
large admixture of Persian terms, relating to law, to punishment, 
to intercourse, to whatever partakes of refinement, of innovation, 
of eminence, and of display, may, it is true, be found, more or less, 
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in any paper presented in any court or public office throughout 
the three Presidencies of India. This language will insinuate 
itself, or maintain its ground, in Upper India, in the furthest 
extremity of Eastern Bengal, in Telingana, in the Deccan, in 

Scinde. Copious, elegant, and harmonious, it presents also, we 

must allow, many charms to the student, and many authors of 
worth. Hafiz strikes a chord, which recalls occasionally the 
happiest efforts of the Venusian poet. Ferdusi rolls along with 
something of that noble simplicity, and that solemn grandeur, 
by which Homer has distanced every other competitor. Num- 
berless historians have in Persian handed down to us narratives, 
where flattery, and falsehood, and more than Eastern subser- 
viency, have not yet oftgged all “ the dignity of history.” In 
Persian, philosophy has discussed great moral problems, satire 
has winged her arrows at bigotry and priestcraft, morality 
spoken in the guise of captivating tales, or in couplets of the 
purest idiom and the most melodious rythm. ‘The aim of 
qualification for the public service is not, however, to be 
measured by the attractions of literature, or the formation of 
taste. It should be eminently practical, and arrive at the requi- 
site object by the most compendious method. It is not there- 

fore essential that a man should study a language separately, 

because three or four hundred of its words have been en- 

grafted on some other stock. But we will borrow for our 
argument an illustration from the more pleasing studies of 
the West. Chaucer's poems abound in old, hard, and, at first 
sight, incomprehensible, Saxon words. The Waverley Novels 
teem with Gaelic and low Scotch phrases, and others only to be 
at once appreciated by the genuine Caledonian. It is no doubt 

open for antiquarians, or for men, whose bias leads them to 

investigate the sources of spoken tongues, or for mere men of 
leisure, to study Gaelic, or Anglo-Saxon, or to reside, fore 
twelvemonth or so,in the Moffat or Grampian Hills, for the 
express purpose of preparing themselves for the full enjoyment 

of the “ Pardoner’s Tale” and the legend of “ Patient Grisilde,” — 
or for Old Mortality, the Antiquary and the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. In gentlemen scholars, with whom time is no object, 
or who are desirous of filling up pleasantly the intervals of 
ease and enjoyment, such projects are not only blameless, but 
laudable. But ordinary mortals must be content to arrive at. 
requisite understanding of these and similar authors, by a more 
direct and practical method. The aim and scope of Sir | 
Lytton, or of Mr. Kemble, in diving into the depths of 
Anglo-Saxon, cannot be common to every one; and it is : 
possible that many a Cockney may appreciate Edie Ochiltre 
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and Madge Wildfire without knowing Scotch. The general 

run of readers will therefore be content to make out the Can- 
terbury Tales and the Scotch Novels by the aid of a glossary, 
by notes, or by enquiry from a friend. Similarly in the case of 
Persian, the words in any vernacular, indented for from that 

language, should be learnt by the young civilian, as he proceeds 

with his studies in the dialect. M. Jourdain had spoken prose 

for forty years without being aware of it. A public officer, it is 

just possible, may speak an Eastern composite dialect with 

fluency and ease, and yet not be able to tell how many words, in 

the course of one sentence, severally belong to an Arabic, a 

Persian, or a Sanskrit stocks This system of learning one 

Parent Janguage in order to master, with subsequent ease, all 

its off-shoots and dependants, may do very well for great lin- 

guists, for Leyden and for Borrow; but, in the average num- 

ber of men, the end is not worth the cost. Persian has been 

abolished by regulation in our Courts. It should be driven 

away as ruthlessly from our colleges. 

We have, then, Bengali and Urdu essential for good service in 
the lower, and Hindi and Urdu for the upper, division of this 
Presidency. At Bombay, Mahratta and Guzarati, with the 
Urdu, will supply every requirement. Madras labours under the 
curse of no less than four different vernaculars, besides th 
universal medium, namely Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, and Malaya- 
lam. But, be the number great or small, the vernacular easy 
or difficult of access, the principle in every division of the 
empire should be the same. To do justice to a people, espe- 
cially in a Police or Revenue office, a conversancy with their 
dialect is one grand and primary requisite. All time devoted to 
other objects than this—all labour spent on languages, which 
do not tend practically to this goal—are, for this one object and 
in this sole view, so much of time and of labour thrown away. 
Philology should give way to fluency and ease of speech. In~ 
the court, on the bench, at the boundary investigation, under 
the village tree, in the jungles or marshes, in the shade of 
the bunnealh’s shop, in the crowded mart, on the bigh road, a 
ready practical thorough-going linguist, is, for his own and 
other men’s advantage, worth all the scholars, who ever compiled 
glossaries, deciphered inscriptions, or set up the landmarks of 
apy spoken tongues. 

It is however a curious feature in our Indian system, that 
the qualifications of a linguist, though at all times of some 
value, are most needed by a civilian in the outset of his career, 
and lose somewhat of their importance, as he gradually suc- 
ceeds to the higher offices. Thus a member of any board, a 
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secretary, a Presidency officer in general, the head of an 
office, are perhaps not called on to speak twenty words of 
the native language in the day. Conversancy with the ver- 
nacular is not even an indispensable qualification for a 
collector of land revenue in Bengal. A Civil or Sessions 
Judge, who has no dealings with preliminaries, and for whom 
cases come up in some sort prepared and stripped of their in- 
cumbrances, is not so much required to display colloquial pow- 
ers, as he is to exercise the real judicial qualities of penetration, 
Sagacity, concentration of the mental powers on one object, 
weighing of discrepancies, and insight into native ways. It is true 
that a knowledge of the native language is intimately connected 
with a knowledge of the national character; that the expert 
linguist transacts his business with increased facility to himself 
and proportionate satisfaction to suitors; that while such a one 
holds the scales, a rumour certainly goes forth throughout the 
district, inimical to the oppression of the great, or the venality 
of the native officers, and favourable to the claims of the poor. 
But any person, we conceive, can easily, from a survey of the 
official gentlemen, with whom he is acquainted, satisfy himself, 
that an expert linguist may prove an inferior judge; and 
a judge, with a dull ear for the languages, exhibit all the highly 
prized attributes of the judicial office, attention to detail, 
comprebepsiveness of view, a knowledge of law, cogency of 
reasoning, clearness of statement. The truth is, that magis- 
trates and settlement officers, and all men who have to listen to 
the conflicting and exaggerated statements of villagers, who 
must have to attend to a dozen men speaking at once, to de- 
cide on the spot as to the rival claims of three or four indivi- 
duals to one plot of ground, whose duty it is to strip cases, 
destined for higher authorities, of all the load of irrelevant 
matter, and of all the mass of isolated and unconnected facts 
“which natives and European officers so constantly mistake for 
evidence—these men most require the gift of tongues, and are 
mainly indebted for the successful performance of their duty, 
to a correct ear and a clear elocution. These officers, we need 
hardly say, vary in standing from five to fifteen years. But 
the comparative high value, which we attach to proficiency in 


this respect at an early period, and its comparative unimpor- 
tance at a later date in the career, can form no argument for 


reversing the scale of promotion, or for making the appoint- 
ment of judge precede that of magistrate, and commissioner 
that of settlement officer. A new dialect will be fairly mastered, 
for all speaking and practical purposes, within the first year, 
or two, of intercourse with the natives, or never, Any subse 
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quent additions to the stock of knowledge are as the gleanings 
of the harvest. All, that needs to be done to secure efficiency, 
is, as often urged, to require, after emancipation from college, a 
second examination in tbe colloquial, before the candidates 
can be vested with any independent charge in any district 
or line whatever. In this, some regard can be paid to the well- 
known difficulty, which even well-endowed men experience in 
mastering Oriental tongues, and some value must be given to 
the other equally important qualifications, which go far to form 
the good officer—the clear head, the cool judgment, the patient 
investigation of facts, the prompt decision in times of difficul- 
ty, the energy and activity unattended by haste. But to ensure 
due attention to the colloquial, all official men should be com- 
pelled to speak and to read before a competent Board of 
Examiners. > 

Our preseńt subject, however, is more the judge seated on the 
bench, than the magistrate or collector riding over the country. 
We return now from this digression to show that the experi- 
ence gained in the revenue line, is of yeoman’s service to its 
possessor, when a judge—and by this, we mean, to the judge in 
his civil capacity. Cases will daily be brought into a Civil Court, 
where the validity of a revenue sale will be contested, and the 


proceedings of the revenue department be hotly decried. In _ 


others, there will be endless allusions to land tenures of every 
imaginable description ; to the various and complicated processes, 
by which estates are mortgaged, purchased, or given in farm; 
to zemindary and village accounts in all their intricacy; to pre- 
scriptive rights, to local customs, to prejudices of caste, to 
religious observances of every kind. To decide on such points, 
to weigh the correctness of assertions made by rival claimants, 
to escape being misled by interested parties, to discuss such 
questions with the voice of authority and in the spirit of 
confidence, the knowledge acquired in the collectors office 
is really invaluable. Indeed, no information, gained in any 
office, which brings the official into direct contact with the peo- 
ple, is, for suth a purpose, without its use. But the best 
way of estimating the value of one system is perhaps to test 
that of a system diametrically its opposite. The surest criterion 
of an arrangement, by which a civil judge is to be previously 
fortified with revenue knowledge, is to examine an arrangement 
by which he is not. Here we have only to look at the systems 
pursued in either of the sister Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. At Bombay, for instance, the separation of the judi- 
cial branches from all other departments is maintained with 
somewhat of unyielding strictness. One young civilian be- 
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comes third assistant to the collector, second assistant to the 
collector, head assistant to the collector, then collector, and 
finally commissioner, or head of some great office. Another takes 
his post as assistant judge, whilst yet a junior, and waits patient- 
ly till sixteen or twenty years’ service shall place him on the 
bench. During all this time, the latter never runs over the dis- 
trict in quest of thieves, nor sallies forth in tents to settle boun- 
daries and revise settlements, nor is in any way obstructed in 
his contemplation of purely civil business. From first to last, he 
remains employed in one and the same line, trained, it may be 
said, with unswerving adherence to one pursuit. Then how 
stands the case with him, when he has to decide cases in 
which real property isconcerned ? Why, the want of experience 
in revenue matters, and of the intimate knowledge of tenures, 
customs, seignorial, or village rights, religious, local, or seeular, 
observances, which enables a revenue officer to decide boldly, 
instead of groping his way step by step—is so apparent, as to 
have been actually matter for complaint. All the judge’s con- 
stant and close application to civil cases is not worth, in mat- 
ters like these, the practical knowledge of the collector, who 
knows the subdivisions and subtenures of a great estate, as 
well as the landholder’s head agent, or the internal arrange- 
ment of a village, almost equally with the Patel or the Mundul, 
Ten years passed in the revenue line are, for one part of his 
business, to an Indian judge, ten years of most fitting prepa- 
ration. Strengthened by their aid, a judge in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency is, we submit, well fitted to adjudicate all cases, in which 
real property is at stake ; without this the judges of other 
Presidencies have been weighed, and almost found wanting: 
We think it however fair to state that the practice of other 
Presidencies has been rather to monopolize the talent of the 
service for the important branch of the revenue, and to fillthe 
judicial chair with respectable average gentlemen. But we 
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doubt much whether even a man of first-rate talent would not, — 
on the bench, feel the want of conversancy in revenue matters; — 
and we therefore, while allowing that cases of real property are 
not all a judge’s business, reiterate our opinion, that to shift 
civilians from the magisterial to the revenue branch, and fron 
the revenue to the judge’s chair, is not only not detrimental t 
their efficiency, but is auxiliary to it in an important degree. 
Sull, cases, in which real property is concerned, form only 
part of what comes before a judge. It may therefore be pro- 
per to mention briefly the general character of the civil law, 
which our judicial officers administer, It is, in broad terms; 


as follows. Where the plaintiff and defendant are both Hindu 3 
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the Hindu code is taken as the guide ; where they are Muham- 
madans, the law of Muhammad; and where the plaintif and 
defendant are of opposite creeds, it is the law of equity and 
good conscience. It is obvious, that Colebrooke should be the au- 
thority in the first instance; Harington and Jones in the 
second; and for the third the great and fundamental authors of 
jurisprudence, who have formed the study and the delight, 
not merely of lawyers, but of enlightened statesmen and public 
men of all ages, from Cicero down to Burke. 

The great objection to this part of our system is, that it leaves 
the study of the above legal authorities entirely to an individual's 
option. There is no compulsory examination to be undergone, 
and no previous training at the bar. The experience is gained 
from each case as it arises, without any aid beyond what is 
afforded by the strong sense, the clear perception of facts and 
inferences, and the justness of thought, which any man may 
possess in a greater or less degree, or in no degree at all. It 
seems to us indisputable, that in many cases, which involve 
complex questions of partnership, of mortgage, of borrowing 
and lending, of contract, of mercantile transactions, under any 
form whatever—in short, in all the diversified, intricate, and 
complicated transactions, which may frequently arise in an ad- 
vancing state of society, where Hindu, Mussulman, and Chris- 
tian must continually come in mutual contact, there is no 
security for a legal and satisfactory decision, beyond what is 
afforded by the natural talents, the strict impartiality, the know- 
ledge of native character, and the practical sagacity of the 
presiding officer. On the other hand, it will be urged that a want 
of previous study is often compensated by a thorough insight 
into native habits, by a power of extracting truth from error and 
falsehood, and by a well-tested experience. And it must also be 
said, that cases, turning on points of the above sort, are not the 
most numerous in Indian courts, and that after all, what we 
want to get at in India, is fact. But still the truth of the above 
is undeniable. Frequent occasions must and do arise, when on 
nice points of Hindu, Mussulman or mercantile law, depend large 
sums of money, and a considerable amount of human happi- 
ness. There is not then any regular system, by which a public 
servant is brought up, and rendered fit for their adjudication. We 
will sum up the case, as it appears to us after a fair and honest 
consideration of its merits. A good, practical, common-sense 
man, “ par negotiis, neque supra,” who has passed through the 
grades of assistant, of magistrate, and of collector, is as well 
qualified to administer the Company’s Criminal Law, as five- 
eighths of the judges in any English colony to administer 
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their own. In all that relates to form, technicality, or pro- 
cedure, he is probably as close and systematic as the veriest 
legal martinet could wish. In a knowledge of the principles, 
on which crime is prohibited and punished, he cannot be said 
to be deficient. As a Civil Judge, he is fully competent to dis- 
pose of cases on which landed interests depend. Into local and 
prescriptive customs, he ought to have acquired a fair insight; 
but, in a variety of other obvious cases, he lacks those fixed 
principles, those directing influences, without which he is left 
solely to the guidance of his own particular views, and may, 
if indolent or incompetent, instead of a decision guided by 
“ equity and good conscience,” give us one distinguished by in- 
justice, absurdity, and contradiction. 
The real remedy for this state of things is simple enough. 
At present, any civilian may aspire to a judgeship. If no defal- 
cation has ever taken place in his treasury; if he is known to 
be regular in his attendance at office; if contumacy, careless- 
mess and gross incapacity are not attached to his name—he may 
fairly calculate on filling this coveted appointment, after a ser- 
vice of twenty years. A civilian, inthe present day, attains to 
the dignity of the bench, because his digestion is unimpaired ; 
because his accounts have been correctly kept; because the 
commissioner, or the Sudder Board, have no one complaint to 
make against him; because his seniors are judges; because his 
hair is gradually growing grey. But we submit that advanced 
years, moderate abilities, regular attendance at office, and sound 


health, are not precisely the qualifications, which should entitle 7 


any body to a seat on the bench. A judgeship should be given 
away on the principle of selection. Once admit this principle— 





and you obviate one-half the objections made on the score of ~ i 


inadequate legal attainments and general unfitness. Select 
judges for their talents, activity, and experience, precisely as m 
you would select one man to be secretary to a Board, another 
to discharge some special duty of great importance, a thi 
to conciliate or to awe some unruly tribes on the front 
or some turbulent rajahs in an unsettled province, and 
fourth to carry out some delicate mission at a foreigt® 
court. The importance of this remark will be recognized 
by every impartial observer. Once introduce this system—ane 
we secure talent undimmed by age, but sufficiently matured by 
experience; emulation will be fostered, instead of inactivity 
and supineness; and an able servant of sixteen years standin} 
will have every inducement to qualify himself for the judi 
office by a careful study of the main principles of law. a 
would+the transition from one branch to another, be under thi 
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system, a very serious drawback. To weigh probabilities, to 
sift conflicting claims, to detect the mis-statements of native 
subordinates, to defeat the aims of interested parties, to do 
justice in the midst of oppression, to display impartiality where 
a whole population are eagerly seeking the advancement of 
their own private ends—is the business of every officer, where- 
soever he may be placed—in the salt, in the opium, departments, 
or in an office where every thing is transacted by correspondence. 
And if the judicial mind be most signally displayed, in the 
skill, with which important facts are carefully picked out of 
endless masses of correspondence, and in the lucid order and 
arrangement, which can be given to a labyrinth of complex and 
involved statements, no man, be his office what it may, can 
have the slightest difficulty in finding ample opportunity for 
the exercise of this talent, in wading through, and extracting 
the pith of some case, which, from diminutive beginnings, has 
grown to a preternatural bulk, by a practice, which seems con- 
genial and familiar to a country, satirized, not without some 
reason, by Lord Brougham, as one, where men “ neither debate 
nor write, where eloquence evaporates in scores of paragraphs, 
and where the sparkling of wit and the cadence of rhyme are 
alike unknown.” 

The real truth, however, is, that shifting from one distinct 
branch to another, indiscriminately and without regard for the 
dissimilarity of the old and new appointment, does not take place 
to the extent, which is usually imagined: and we are anxious 
here to correct an error into which many writers have not un- 
naturally fallen, while describing the intrinsic evils of our judi- 
cial system. We mean that of setting down all the present 
judges as men taken at random from any branch of the service— 
‘transferred from the weighment of salt, and the protection of 
opium, and the receipt of customs, to be expounders of the 
law, and oracles on the bench. No doubt, till within a com- 
paratively recent period, men were occasionally shifted and 
changed, without much consideration of the relative connexion 
of their past ahd future appointments, compelled at short notice 
to undergo the most marvellous transformations,and promoted, 
just as the exigencies of the service, or their own supposed 
claims and unquestionable importunities, might appear to 
justify. Instances can doubtless be quoted of individuals, who, 
at various epochs in their lives, have respectively manufactured 
salt, packed opium cakes, digested or compiled huge reports as 
registers or secretaries, settled newly-acquired provinces, eluci- 
dated the causes of temporary discontents, scarcity, or rebellion, 
resided at the courts of Rajas or Nawabs, resumed or released 
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jaghirs, and dispensed, with apparent ease to themselves and 
satisfaction to their suitors, the awards of the civil and the 
criminal Law. But things have altered wonderfully in the last 
twenty years. The old commercial residencies with their silk 
and silk-worms have long since ceased: the last of the re- 
sumption officers has gone to his rest. Appointments are much 
less varied, and own some reciprocal connection. Nor is it 
quite correct to say, that there are no such things, as distinct 
lines of employment. The treasuries, the offices of account 
and audit, the customs, the agencies, salt and opium, are now 
filled by men, who have spent nearly all their lives in their 
respective departments, and who certainly do not look for 
promotion from any judicial source. The errors of former 
days, partly owing to the unsettled state of the service at the 
time, and partly to unavoidable causes, such as the positive 
want of good men, should not be quoted as instances of the 
present conditions and tenure of the judicial branch. We 
will endeavour to prove our assertions by a reference to the 
statistics of the three Presidencies. In Bombay, out of some 
one hundred and twenty-five civil servants, twenty are now 
filling the offices of judge, or of assistant judge, which they 
have filled almost since the commencement of their career. Ool- 
lectors and assistant collectors are, in that Presidency, ex officio 
Police magistrates and assistant magistrates, and dispose o£ 
small criminal cases, by orders and awards, from the very least o& 
which there is an appeal to the higher court. But the sanctity 
of the judicial office is hedged round with somewhat of exclu- 
sive strictness. The experiment of training judges, by a long 
careful and uninterrupted course of the same work, may here 
be said to have had its fair trial. In the Madras Presidency, 
there are twenty Civil and Sessions Judges, and ten subordinate 
Judges. The system, pursued in their selection and appoint- 
ment, is almost identical with that followed on the western 
side of India. A revenue officer may become a judge—his ex- 
perience in settlements and in native habits generally being just- 
ly deemed a fair preparation for the bench. But a judicial officer 
rarely, if ever, migrates into the revenue line. Thus, we main- 
tain, that, in these Presidencies, things are placed on a seeming- 
ly satisfactory basis. Those, who commence as subordinate and 
assistant judges, succeed after continuous training in one and 
the same line to the higher office of full judge. Those, who do — 
go from the collectorate to the bench, though less versed in — 
civil law, have the advantage of greater practical knowledge 
and greater familiarity with the village population. There is also 
just a chance that they may be better men. In Bengal Proper 
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that is in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the 
number of civilians, at this moment employed as judges of 
districts, is thirty. In nearly every instance, they are now car- 
rying on both civil and criminal business; in one or two cases, 
they are additional judges for the expedition of civil arrears 
alone. We maintain that, if the major portion of their career 
has been passed in the Police and the Revenue departments, 
they are not liable to the reproach cast on them, that they have 
enjoyed no previous suitable training whatever. The statistics 
then stand as follows. Of the thirty, no less than twenty-four 
have been exclusively occupied as magistrates and collectors, 
as registers of zillah courts (in which capacity they used to 
decide civil suits), and as revenue officers employed in the 
settlement of a province, for more than twenty years. Of 
course some of these men may have been longer in one line 
than in the other; some have acquired greater experience, 
as quellers of crime and maintainers of public peace; the 
settlements of others, and their intimate acquaintance with 
the labyrinth of land tenures, have almost passed into pro- 
verbs. But twenty years, variously spent in detecting crime, 
in assessing revenue, or in deciding civil suits as registers, 
must, we submit, be taken as evidence of a fair and fitting 
preparation for the bench. Of the remainder, six judges have 
been employed for less than twenty years ; but all for more than 
ten, in these several lines, which, we again and again maintain, 
are auxiliary, and even imperative, to judicial qualifications. This 
result has been attained by us after a careful scrutiny of the 
various appointments successfully filled by each of the officers 
now comprised in the foregoing list, for the whole of their service. 
Here and there we have, it must be confessed, detected an entry, 
which showed, that the services of one of these gentlemen had 
been retained for the charge of an opium office for å few months. 
One man actually looked after the salt chowkies for six weeks or 
so, while the real incumbent was unavoidably absent. Another 
was, for the space of one year, Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
A third wag in the Treasury and Audit offices for eighteen 
months; and so on in other cases. But the time, so spent, 
has been deducted by us from the average of twenty years 
an the one case, and of less than twenty in the other. Those, 
therefore, Who have been most anxious for some uniformity 
of training, and some systematic preparation, must, we think, 
admit the unfounded nature of some of the complaints which 
have lately been uttered in memorials, and in letters and in 
jicading articles, on the entire want of preparation of the Com- 
pany'’s judges. In the Agra division of this Presidency, as we 
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have already remarked, a civilian does not cease to be a magis- 
trate, because he is a collector. The two offices are united: and 
in provinces where there is less litigation, less systematic tyranny, 
and less unresisting helplessness, this double system, which 
Lord William Bentinck would fain have retained everywhere, 
is found to work efficiently and well. The training in Police 
and crime is therefore rarely interrupted, from the first day the 
assistant joins his first station, to the date when he is gazetted 
as judge. There are then in the upper division of this Presi- 
dency twenty-one civilians employed in judicial functions. It 
is gratifying to observe that, in the article of previous training, 
this division makes even a better show than its fellow. The 
shifting and changing have been less, and the nature of the 
duties more similar. Twenty of these officers have been, for 
periods of longer than twenty years, exclusively devoted to 
practical revenue, police, and judicial questions. One judge 
has been less than twenty, but more than ten years. And this 
makes up the tale. From either division it would be easy to 
select instances where, for the last ten years, the judge has 
never stirred from his particular post or district. The selec- 
tions for the Sudder Courts, which we have not included in the 
list, are made either from the best judges, or the best com- 
missioners, and proceed, never on the principle of seniority, 
always on that of positive merit; nor is the security for 
an uniform training in the generation of civilians, who are 
only aspirants to the Mofussil bench, at all diminished, but the 
very reverse. Since the separation of the Agra and the Ben- 
gal Governments, men are no longer whisked away from Chit- 
tagong to Saharunpore, or from Cuttack to Bareilly. Their ex- 
perience, attained by a careful study of a few similar localities— 
not of the habits and customs of men, as dissonant as the 
Rohilcund peasant or the Sunderbund fisberman—not of sys- 
tems so irreconcilable, as the village communities of Upper 
India and the vast zemindaries of Behar or Bengal—will fit them, 
if only selected with judgment, for these most important duties. 
The division of labour—the distinction of emp)oyments—is 
beginning to be practically acknowledged throughout. A great 
safeguard against capricious and arbitrary transfers exists 
too, in the difference of salary, by which other appointments, 
not judicial, are paid. ‘The Boards, the offices of audit, ac- 
count, and pay, the customs, the two opium and the three 
salt agencies, the offices of commissioners in non-regulation 
districts, and, in a word, all the chief posts of eminence 


in the “ irregular” departments, are remunerated by sala- 
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inferior, to that of Mofussil Judges. By these latter func- 
tionaries such lucrative posts may be contemplated swith ad- 
miring despair. But there is little danger that their tenants 
will ever descend to’ administer law, and to mete out justice. 
To these posts, toofwill be directed the ambition of all men, who 
are filling various ““ outside ” appointments, not directly tending 
to one branch or the other, but simply requiring habits of indus- 
try and plain good sense. It is indeed most imperative that 
such should be the rule of procedure; and such, though not 
absolutely recognized by law or by authority, is actually the 
plain state of the case. Surely, without a knowledge of our 
Police, choukidaree, and thanna systems; of the modes in which 
crime is detected, reported and investigated ; of the weight which 
may be attached to the evidence of headmen, or to the enquiries 
of officials—the best of English criminal lawyers would be at 
fault on a Mofussil bench. Nor without a similar conversancy 
in land tenures, in rights of caste, in systems of native accounts, 
transfers, loans and mortgages, would the best lawyer, from 
either side of Westminster Hall, be able to tread his ground 
with a firm and confident step. What we require, it is freely 
confessed, is the fusion of the two qualifications—the local and 
practical knowledge, and the intellect disciplined by law—the 
experience in nationalities, and a familiarity with the main 
elements of jurisprudence. 

The discussion of the above questions brings us to the fa- 
mous * Black Acts.” The Act for the protection of judicial — 
officers, being in reality, whatever may W®¢ the opinion as to its 
merits, unconnected with the other two, and having already 
become law, we shall waste no time upon it, but (proceed at 
once to the law for trial by jury, and the still more ‘important 
one, which is to annihilate the exemption of Europeans from 
the local courts. The opposition, which the two latter have 
encountered, is no more than what might have been expected ; 
and if, in anxiety for the preservation of supposed rights, or in 
decrying legislation, in which they can have no direct interfer- 
ence, the press, or any portion of the public, have been led 
into somewhat of exaggeration, we cannot refuse our testi- 
mony to the undoubted spirit and energy displayed in the 
contest. Where changes of such magnitude are proposed, 
and interests so great are concerned, a temporary outburst 
of anger, or even individual abuse, may well nigh be for- 
given. ‘The very intention of publishing Draft Acts in the 
Gazette is to attract comment, opposition, inquiry. In a coun- 
try, where neither the germ nor the spirit of representative 
Goyernment exist, nor are likely to spring up for the next cen- 
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Now the rounds, on which opposition may be taken to the 
Black Acts, appear to us to be two-fold. Either it is desirable that 
there should be a privileged class spread and spreading over the 
country; that a large body of Buropeans should repeatedly 
visit our Civil and Criminal Courts, as prosecutors and witness- 
es, but never as defendants ; that where they should freely 
contend for the preservation of their own rights, properties, 
and interests, there they should never answer for aggravated de- 
linquencies, and high crimes; that, in short, in these days of 
iconoclasm, there should be one law and one set of judges for 
the native, and another for the adventurers from the west :—or, if 
it be conceded that class legislation is in these times inex- 
pedient ; that on every principle of abstract justice, settlers 
in this country should be subject to the laws, which bind its 
original inhabitants ; that great and needless expense must 
not be entailed on Government, nor the resources of the coun- 
try suffer by solemn mockeries, similar to the well-known Meerut 
case ; that exclusive privileges, which the rich native views with 
indignation, and the poor man cannot well understand, shall not 
hedge in the dignity of the British subject—then the excep- 
tion must stand on special grounds. Correctin principle, admi- 
rable in theory, conformable to the opinions of the most com- 
prehensive and enlightened jurists of all ages, emblem of that 
rigid impartiality which should illustrate the British rule above 
all others, the proposed enactments are, either from the inef- 
ficient condition of the Mofussil courts, or from practical objec- 
tions to their working well, or even to their working at all, 
inexpedient, unjust, and impossible. An objection of this kind 
appears to us the only one worthy of serious discussion. ‘To 
argue on the indefeasible rights of Englishmen to English 
law in every quarter of the globe; to call in question the power 
of the Imperial Parliament to grant to the Indian Government 
the right of legislating for every body, or the power of the 
Indian Government so to legislate under such authority; to 
declare that the tendency of the present enactment is to sub- 
ject Englishmen to the gentle mercies of a barbarous Mussul- 
man legislator: these arguments appear to us irrelevant and 
unworthy of the cause. Englishmen cannot carry about with 
them to every colony which they visit, ready packed up, the forms 
and the procedure of English jurisprudence, any more than 


they can carry with them the climate of Devonshire, the sanatory — 


improyements of London, or the agricultural system of Nor- 
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folk and Hants. The Imperial Parliament-ean, pra 
any thing to which a majority of the houses may give th 
votes. “The clause im the last Charter, respecting the pager 
an Indian Governm@nt to legislate for all persons what 
cannot, with commen impartiality, be interia iÀ two W: 
And any man may claim exemption from any remnant of the 
Muhammadan law, which may still disfigure our statute-books, 
by simply having récourse to a very well-known regulation 
of the year 1832. Leaving therefore this part of the subject, 
which has been most ably and conclusively discussed by the 
part of the Press most favourable to the present enactments, 
we proceed to notice the only just and tenable ground of op- 
position. It resolves itself into this. The principle and basis 
of the Acts being equitable and sound, is the country suited 
to such a change, and are the courts of law and the judges ca- 
pable of carrying it out? ' 

It is unquestionably the duty of the philosopher and philan- 
thropist to assert the equality of all men in the eyes of the law, — 
and the unbending rigidity of that justice before which all inter- 
ests and classes are the same. But we much doubt whether 
practically, in any country, this principle has been followed out. 
‘That more attention is excited, and more pains lavished, in a case 
where men of substance or position are involved, than in others, 
is unquestionable. The presiding judge, great as may be his 
anxiety to do justice in all cases, feels more deeply his respon- 
sibility, and endeavours to be more circumspect in his great office. 
It is hardly in human nature to be otherwise. Similarly, to rise 
from the consideration of particular cases to legislation for a 
large class, it is most natural, and even most just, that, on a pro- 
posal to subject Englishmen to the local courts of India, pub- 
lic attention should be powerfully excited, and legislation should 
ponder wisely and well. To the native, our courts, even such as 
they are, are far preferable to the anarchy and misrule, which ex- 
isted in the last days of Muhammadan sovereignty. We found 
the country parcelled out into divisions, where the will of the far- 
mer or the zemindar was absolute law. We placed the execu- 
tive power in the hands of the Nazim : we took it into our own 
hands when abused, and, to the duty of collecting the revenue, 
added that of punishing the eyil-doer. ‘The grossest abuses of 
the Mofussit courts are mainly the work of the native popula- 
tion. On the faults of its various classes, on the unprincipled 
violence and subornation of perjury by its zemindars, on the 
apathy of ryots rarely roused but in an unjust cause, and on 
the general want of truth and fair dealing which pervades every 
body and every thing, may be charged half the evils of any 
local jurisdiction. Zemindars haye only to leave off their 
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litigation and their frauds, and Ryots to combine against the 
robber and the burglar, instead of combining against the tax- 
collector, for the gradual purification of justice, and the effectual 
putting down of crime. The evils of the courts will not be 
swept away by any amount of individual energy, or by any 
comprehensive and legislative reform. They were created for 
the native: by him they have been polluted: and the remedy 
for their condition now lies in his hands. The European had 
nothing to do with their creation, their abuses, and their 
unexampled perjury, except, it must be admitted, so far as 
he for years has lent himself to the existing state of things, 
and fought his way in and out of court by the same wea- 
pons, and with even greater success than his native oppo- 
nent. Thus this passive acquiescence in a corrupt system 
for a series of years is now visited by punishment in the 
shape of all this present alarm and anxiety. We cannot fully 
admit the plea, so frequently put forward and so painful to 
contemplate, that, to save themselves, Europeans are obliged 
to comply with the existing customs, to meet unfair practices 
by similar ones, to fight the native with his own weapons, to 
bribe executive officers, and to pay largely for justice. This is 
tantamount to saying that honesty cannot be the best policy ; 
that openness and fair dealing are no match for cunning 
and craft; that, in the contest of truth and falsehood, the for- 
mer must always give way. The unchangeable laws of the 
moral world have decreed it otherwise. No doubt, it is most 
difficult to strike into a path from which other men turn aside ; 
to be incorruptible where all around are corrupt ; to be proof 
against the importunities of native bribe-seekers, the despon- 
dency of retainers, the secret influence produced by money co- 
piously disbursed ; to leave the zemindar to involve himself in 


a labyrinth of perjury, and to trust solely in the discernment 


of one individual, and in the justice of a cause. But we are 
quite certain that, with a few stipulations, the force of truth 
must prevail. Give usastubborn and resolute Englishman, who 
will superintend his own case, and who will manifest, in its 
maintenance, a little of the Saxon energy and hardihood, which 


have opposed the Black Acts; an impartial magistrate, skilled 


in the vernacular, the locality, and the general habits of the 
natives ; a plea founded substantially on equity and right, and 
told in a plain fashion—and we will defy the zemindar to make 


good his encroachments, though favoured by all the wishes of 


the Police and the Amlas, supported by the prestige of heredi- 


tary influence, of venerated caste, of copious treasures, and back- 


ed by the perjury of a hundred venal tongues. 
Still, with all these admissions, the European should not be 
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submitted to courts which differ widely from our own, without 
some regard to the remonstrances uttered by him, on the score 
of difference in religion, language, moral ideas, and posi- 
tion, as an original member of the nation to which Indias 
entrusted, and of a society which is bound together by truth. 
Notions based on the superiority of physical and intellectual 
organisation are not, even in legislation, to be hastily discarded. 
We must give to the plea put forward a most patient, anxious, 
and attentive hearing. But this hearing will best be secured by 
entering, nota general demurrer to the jurisdiction of the court, 
but by making out a special plea in bar of judgment. (We 
therefore purpose to conclude this article by a few observations 
on the probable, or possible, working of the two remaining 
Black Acts. 

The first point that demands observation is, that one of the 
Acts renders British subjects amenable to all the criminal laws in 
force, and not merely to the jurisdiction of the Sessions Court, 
but to that of the magistrate, or court of first instance. And 
the next is, that, in the Jury Act, the trial by jury is apparently 
limited to cases of persons committed to the sessions. Now 
we have shown, in a previous part of this article, that a magis- 
trate, or any person vested with the powers of a magistrate, can 
sentence to three years’ imprisonment in cases of burglary, cat- 
tle-stealing, theft, or knowing reception of stolen goods; that 
in misdemeanors he can sentence to six months’ imprisonment 
with fine, commutable to labour, or with fine, and in default of 
payment, to a further period of imprisonment; that, though 
these orders are subject to appeal and to revision, he can, in 
cases of petty thefts, imprison an offender for two months with- 
out his order being subject to any appeal whatever; and that, 
in one peculiar class of offences, he can, at once and on the 
spot, order the infliction of corporal punishment. If then, by 
one of the Acts, all persons are to be “ henceforth amenable to 
* the jurisdiction of the magistrates and Criminal Courts of the 
‘ East India Company, and may be apprehended, tried, and 
‘< punished by ‘them respectively, according to the regulations 
< and acts now or hereafter to be in force,” with an exception 
against the punishment of death—it would follow naturally 
that any — ete eh apprehended for felony, or any offence above 
specified, might be tried by a magistrate, without jury, and sen- 
tenced at once to imprisonment for three years. Such, as the law 
stands in the draft, is the inevitable course of proceeding. We 
think that something more specific is needed. It is true that 
cases Of felony, in which British subjects are defendants, have 
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not occurred in any number, and are not likely to occur in future, 
even should the Black Acts become law to-morrow. But for 
any such difficulties the law ought to provide. Either it should 
belaid down, as a rule, that, in all cases of felony, or petty theft, 
or of any offence where the magistrate now has jurisdiction 
over natives, the European defendant should have the privilege 
of committal to the sessions, with a regular and formal trial by 
jury—or the question should not be minced, and the magistrate 
should be distinctly empowered, without jury or assessors of any 
kind, to sentence Europeans to imprisonment in irons with hard 
labour for three years, subject to an appeal,—or to corporal 
punishment, subject to no appeal whatever ! | 
We think that, for the present, corporal punishment should- 
not be extended to Europeans. Cases, in which it may be re- 
quisite, are not likely to occurin many districts: And itis most 
imperative that due provision be made for taking the prelimi- 
nary investigation, and the actual trial of cases where British 
subjects are defendants, entirely out of the hands of any native 
deputy magistrate, Hindu, or Muhammadan. Our reasons for 
this are not based on any notions of impaired dignity, or lessen- 
ed consequence to the European, or the white face, who should 
stand accused at the bar of the dusky and turbaned judge. 
They spring solely from consideration of the probable inconve- 
nience to both judge and accused, of the possible obstructions, 
or the very stoppage of all proceedings whatever. It is ho gra- 
tuitous assumption to say that a very good native magistrate may 
only be partially acquainted with English, and a European 
soldier or sailor not know ten words of the vernaculars of 
India. \ Let us imagine then some Scotch or English deserter to- 
have wandered entirely out of his beat, to have found his way- 
into one of the eastern districts of Bengal, to have there 
committed a murderous assault, and, in consequence, to- 
have been brought before the native in charge of the sub- 
division, whose knowledge of the English language and idiom 
had been solely drawn from Paradise Lost and the Spectator. 
To give reasons for the prevention of any such anomaly would” 
serve rather to obscure than illustrate so obvious a request. 
But the scene, likely to take place on such an occasion, may bea 
found, in anticipation, in that part of Marryatt’s amusing story — 
—The Pacha of many tales—where the English sailor, who had __ 
scattered the Turkish slaves like chaff, until overpowered by the — 
sailor's natural failing, is brought into the presence of the 
ree-tailed dignitary seated in his divan. | 
_ \ We will however suppose that Europeans are not to be disposed 
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of, before one individual ‘‘ according to the Regulations in Acts 
now or hereafter to be in force,” by a summary award, without re- 
ference to a jury. We will imagine their cases not to be entrust- 
ed to the award of any officer, “‘ however styled, who has auo- 
rity to exercise all or any of the powers of a magistrate:” we 
will, in short, pre-suppose the case to have been thoroughly sift- 
ed by the magisterial officer, in his capacity as head of the Po- 
lice, the witnesses to have been examined, the calendar to have 
been prepared with accuracy, the defendant to have been in- 
formed of the nature of the charges against him, and the 
case made over, whole, entire, and ripe for adjudication, 
to the court of the Sessions Judge. The time is then 
come, when the working of the Jury Act can be tested. ‘The 
obvious and natural remark caused by a perusal of the Draft, 
is, that exceptions taken against no less than ten different 
classes of society as not qualified to serve on juries, will 
leave absolutely no one qualified to well and truly try, and 
true deliverance make, between the Honourable Company and 
the prisoner at the bar. The disqualification comprehends 
almost every Government servant, either covenanted, or uncove- 
nanted; officers connected with the judicial line, with the revenue, 
with the post office, with the colleges and schools; the entire 
body of military men; and every one in short who, by birth, 
education, or impartiality, might, in this country, be supposed a 
fit person for the duties of a juryman. As the Draft now stands, 
a stray opium agent, or an assistant in the excise or salt depart- 
ments, may occasionally be caught for the duty. The other 
places must, apparently, be filled by natives. Yetit is most 
easy to suppose a very probable case, where a jury, composed 
mainly of Hindus or Muhammadans, would be most unfitted 
to sit on a British subject charged with a grave offence. 
Let us conceive a planter to be accused of a very serious 
crime, the punishment to which might, on conviction, extend 
to seven years’ imprisonment. The natives would natur- 
ally object to see his case in the hands of twelve, or five, other 
planters, possessed of similar interests, prejudices, antipathies 
and likings, and of a fellow-feeling towards a man, whose 
unfortunate case was their's yesterday, and might be their's again 
to-morrow. Yet, on the other hand, no sane person would 
seriously recommend that sueh an offender should be tried by 
a jury of twelve, or five, native landholders, ready to wreak om 
an individual scapegoat the treasured wrongs, the imputed 
injuries, and the rankling jealousy of twenty years.) It will 
be said in answer to this, that one section of the Act- powes 
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the Governor-General in Council to suspend the operation of 
the law in those districts, where there is nota sufficient number of 
inhabitants qualified to furnish a jury; and that another empowers 
the judge to suspend the verdict, and refer the case to the Sudder. 
Our reply is, that Section XV. is likely to become the only practi- 
cal and working section of thelaw. It is certainly possible that 
in Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Meerut, or a few other populous towns, 
an independant and respectable jury may be collected to try 
Europeans charged with felonious offences; but it is quite 
certain that, in eighteen out of twenty other districts, there will 
either not be a sufficient number of qualified inhabitants at all, 
or those, deemed qualified by the collector, who is to make out 
the yearly list, will be found such as the prosecutor or the pri- 
soner may most lawfully challenge on the grounds of interested 
motives, partiality, connection, intimacy, hostility, or other 
valid reasons. It will be the old fable, where the grey hairs are 
plucked ont by one party and the black hairs by another. The 
number of jurymen will gradually melt away, or their verdict 
be set aside as unjust, and the Act become a dead letter. 
ut in so important an Act as the present, it is necessary 

to make provision for other difficulties. The accused British 
subject may not know six words of the native language. The 
evidence may be entirely taken down in the vernacular. Who 
is to interpret to the prisoner the evidence against him? Is 
the magistrate, or the judge, to perform this most important 
duty? Can the person, supposed to be weighing with the 
utmost attention the discrepancies and the shades and the 
preponderance of testimony, be expected satisfactorily, without 
bias, and without distraction of mind, to turn from Urdu inte 
English a long screed of native testimony, to give to ques- 
tions no more than their due significance, to epithets and 
turns of expression not more or less than their real and 
actual weight? It is, we think, imperative that the Ac& ~ 
should contain full and ample provision for the appoint- — 
ment, duties, and remuneration of a qualified interpreter, im — 
cases where the European may know little or nothing of the ~— 
native languages, or where, though himself a practical linguist, 
he may desire the appointment of such a functionary. Without 
this the Act is manifestly incomplete. No judge in an impor- 
tant case can be trusted to interpret evidence to the defendant, 
or would wish to be so trusted, even were it otherwise un= | 
objectionable. — 

The attempt to meet the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of jurymen, by lowering their total from twelve sen: 
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five, appears to us of doubtful expediency. There is some- 
thing in the number twelve endeared to Englishmen by the 
experience of ages, and by a hundred recollections. — 
by jury is to be altered in any way, we had far rather 
abolished at once. We should prefer, for the trial of a British 
subject, a court composed of three judges, of known impartia- 
lity, skill in the languages, and judicial minds. We do not think 
that any man would reasonably object to entrust his person, 
or his cause, to the decision of such a number of his country- 
men, untinged by partiality, and only desirous of doimg that 
justice to a case, which its merits, or its high interests, demanded. 
It may be urged that to assemble three judges for the trial of 
one Englishman would be the retention of that very incon- 
venience, which it is the object of the present change to abolish. 
Two of the judges would have to leave their own districts, and 
travel a hundred miles or so, in order to sit on the case. But 
this would be a minor evil compared to the present system, 
under which the prosecutor, the defendant, and the witnesseson 
both sides, may have to travel on any fine day from Lahore 
to Calcutta. Nor is it, after all, a very great hardship that two 
Europeans should lay their daks, and travel for a couple of 
nights, to sit on a case, which could not be protracted in any 
instance beyond a week. The three judges might sit either 
with or without the jury. With a scrutinizing press, with pub- 
lic observation, and an appeal to the Nizamut, there could be 
no fear of any substantial injustice. 

This consideration leads us to notice one or two special 
objections, lately made against the body of Civil and Ses- 
sions Judges throughout the country, in connection with 
these now famous Acts. The judges, it is said, are anxious to 
transport Englishmen. The judges want independence, truc- 
kle to a despotic Government, or are liable, for mere impar- 
tiality, to reproof, suspension, or removal. The former objec- 
tion, it is difficult to conceive, as having been made in sober 
seriousness. Surely we need not labour to vindicate our 
countrymen from a charge, which would suppose them lost to 
all sense of patriotism and of honour, the prey of rancorous 
and hateful passions, prostituting their power to the extinction 
of all national feeling, of that impartiality they are sworn to 
observe, or fo the gratification of a mere idle whim. Fortu- 
nately this charge has been hitherto supported by mere asser- 
tion, and, considering the probabilities of the case, a mere 
assertion should be as powerful to rebut it. But, to make good 
so gross an attack, was there no possibility of ransacking and — 
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bringing up instances in which Europeans, not British sub- 
jects, had been unjustly accused, tried, and convicted before 
the Mofussil Courts? Natives of Germany, of France, of Por- 
tugal, of Italy and of Switzerland, have been, for years past, 
engaged in business in the Mofussil in various lines, subject 
to like passions, interests, and inconveniences, as the English- 
man, subject to exactly the same laws, as the native. To their 
hands have been committed factories as flourishing, interests as 
important, and territories as vast, as those committed to his. 
Their passions have been as vehement and excitable: their sense 
of personal honour or indignity as keen. To them, accustomed 
to the comforts, or even the luxuries, of a western climate, 
imprisonment in this temperature, in the next cell to a gang of 
burglars or dacoits, would have brought with it discomfort and 
degradation, such as the judges of Auvergne or of Franconia 
would have shuddered to contemplate. They might equally 
claim the privileges of a white skin, a western education, 
and a physique unaccustomed to confinement in the tropics, 
though debarred from expatiating on Magna Charta, and 
the indefeasible and inalienable rights of true Britons. One 
instance, in which a lively Frenchman, or a phlegmatic Ger- 
man had been, on some false accusation, summarily seized and 
thrust into durance, or harassed by excessive bail, had then 
been brow-beaten and bullied during the proceedings, debarred 
from advice or counsel, obstructed in his defence, and finally, 
to satiate the malice of his adversaries and the whim of the 
judge, subjected to close and cruel imprisonment, such as 
shortened his days, or undermined his constitution, would be 
worth all the random assertions, and the dismal anticipations 
in the world. The case is, however, just the other way. 
The subjection of Europeans, other than Englishmen, to . 
the jurisdiction of the local courts, has only had the effect < 
of rendering them more orderly and circumspect in their gene- 
ral conduct, more amenable to reason and to law. The few 

criminal cases, in which they have stood as defendants at the 
bar, have been marked by the most scrupulous attention to the — 
spirit and letter of the Acts, by a clear field, and a manifest 
anxiety to sift the matter to the bottom. Most readers may 
remember the case, in which a Colonel Solano, a native of — 
Spain, was shot, in the district of Arrah, about four years ago — 
by an European, not a British subject, who was for this erime 
arraigned, tried, convicted, and sentenced to seven years’ impe — 
sonment by a Company's judge. In that case there were no 
unseemly hurry, no glaring illegalities, and uo anxiety to 
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vict. We could mention some half a dozen other instances of 
proceedings in like cases similarly moderate and fair. There 
1s no reason why Mofussil judges should be anxious to have 
one man transported, because he comes from Somersetshire, and 
to let offanother, because he comes from the Landes, or the Pays 
de Vaud. Were the Black Acts to become law to-morrow, cases 
of accused Europeans would be hardly more frequent in our 
courts than they are now. There might be, we dare say, some 
little outery and excitement on the occurrence of a really seri- 
ous charge against a British subject. But it would come with 
far more reason from the natives, who might have cause to 
complain of the exceeding leniency and moderation evinced 
to one not of their caste and colour. 

Next, as tothe want of independence on the part of Com- 
panys judges. If by this term is meant that the judges do 
not appoint and create themselves, but are appointed by and 
responsible to the local Executive Government, the statement is 
most correct. They are certainly responsible to the high au- 
thority, by which they were created, and by which, for esta- 
blished misconduct, they may be removed: and undoubt- 
edly this, as a bare fact, tells strongly against their inde- 
pendence. But, on the other hand, why should it be 
supposed that truckling to power is a characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen on the bench, any more than it is of Englishmen 
employed in other professions, of lawyers, of men engaged in 
trade and commerce, or of tH® members of the fourth estate ? 
A sturdy Saxon hardihood, a well known hatred of coer- 
cion, an inextinguishable pride in proving their judgment to 
be unfettered, mark, we are proud to think, the British sub- 
ject in every profession and walk of life. It belongs to men 
of the sword, of the pen, and of the toga, as well as to men 
who are carrying into a distant colony, and in some arduous 
private undertaking, the characteristic and inherent energies 
of their race. But we would fain vindicate the aspersed cha- 
racter of our countrymen by an appeal to admitted facts. It 
is notorious, that, in civil cases, the Government is the most 
unfortunate client that ever appears in court. Unwilling to 
press a doubtful or questionable claim, it is made the butt and 
scope of every sort of interested feeling, of grasping rapacity, 
of protracted litigation. In the eyes of the presiding judge 
it finds no sort of favour; from the hands of an unsucce 
opponent it obtains no mercy. Appeal is thrust on appeal by 
men, who are well aware that there is no chance of a bias 
against them, and no doubt, in case of success, as to the eventual 
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realization of their dues. Nothing is so unlucky as for Govern- 
ment to manifest the slightest interest in the issue of any 
case. It rouses the vigilance of the presiding functionary, 
and causes no qualms in the breast of the rival claimant. For 
proof, we would simply refer to the yearly report, printed and 
published by the Company's Legal Remembrancer. In that will 
be found the tale of Government suits, where, if the number of 
successful claims is fairly proportioned, it will be recollected 
that they were based on the most substantial right and the most 
irrefragable evidence. But it will be seen that reasonable suits 
have been abandoned, solely because the head of this or that 
department was unwilling to exhibit Government any longer in 
the position of suitor. As to criminal trials, the almost uni- 
versal cry throughout every zillah is, that convictions are 
unattainable, that evil doers are all released, and that too much 
leniency is practised. Nor, we think, can any person point to 
an instance, where a judge or magistrate has been removed 
from his post, because he erred on the score of mercy, or was 
supposed to run counter to the interests of the state. 

We must add a few words more(on the state of perjury in 
our courts. We admit that, when\once the passions of the 
tenantry are roused, there is no limit to the amount of per- 
jury ; that even a true case is often supported by venal evi- 
dence ; and that no native, high or low, would have a moment’s 
doubt or hesitation in charging an European antagonist with 
every imaginable offence, if he @hought it would tend in the 
slightest degree to his own advantage. The result would be 
exactly the same, even if fifty judgeships on this side of India 
were to be filled to-morrow by fifty of the most brilliant 
pleaders from Westminster Hall. To hear men talk of per- 
jury in the Mofussil, it might really be supposed that every 
Jie uttered carried conviction with it, and that falsehood and 
oppression never met with their due reward. But here again 
we confidently appeal to figures and facts. In every statement, 
such as are monthly submitted from every district in the 
country, will be found a column devoted to cases where the 
original plaintiff has been punished for a false suit. A further 
enquiry will suggest that, in other instances, the presiding 
officer after a close sifting of charges and counter-charges, 
wearied with ineffectual endeavours to ascertain the exact 
residuum of truth in the caldron of falsity, has preferred 
the safer course of acquitting of everything all the par- 
ties accused: and a still further enquiry will show dozens of 
suits, which were dismissed at once, and on the spot, as too 
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gross for protracted discussion, and too ridiculous for belief. 
Nor does the preceding enumeration make any allowance for the 
not unfrequent reversion, on appeal, of the convictions passed by 
the courtof first instance. Perjury has in fact to run the gauntlet 
through a very considerable number of chances. With a func- 
tionary, to whom perjury, and concocted evidence, and cases 
wholly got up, are nothing so very new; with the possibility 
of punishment being meted out to an unfounded charge; with 
the chance that an improbable case will be summarily dis- 
missed from the file, without the slightest prospect or possibility 
of restoration ; and with a graduated system of appeal, where 
every thing favours the accused appellant, and punishment 
may be mitigated, but can never be enhanced—a false tale, to 
win credence and ensure its object, must indeed be framed 
with uncommon artfulness, and prosecuted with more than 
ordinary care. That perjury causes endless toil to all parties— 
that it vexes the innocent, harasses the judges, renders justice 
protracted, makes the heart sick by hope delayed, and demoralizes 
the population generally, is unquestionable. That it is usually 
successful, we deny. The speculators in this unhallowed lottery 
will confess, to their sorrow, that they must draw many blanks 
for one single — 

The length, to which this article has extended, precludes 
further examination of this interesting and much canvassed 
subject. The Black Acts will probably pass eventually, but, we 
hope, only in the Regulation provinces at first. They should be 
moreover remodelled with more than common circumspection, 
preceded by a revision of certain parts of our Criminal Code, 
and by a recognition of merit, in preference to seniority, as a 
claim to the bench. We will endeavour in conclusion to sum 
up our wants in a short space. The Jury Act must be more 
closely defined. While the House of Commons are only now 
debating on the propriety of permitting magistrates at home 
to exercise summary jurisdiction, without a jury,in cases of 
petty larceny, where the property is under a shilling’s value, 
it should not be left in uncertainty whether Indian magistrates 
are to try Europeans for felony with or without a jury, or 
whether they are to try them at all. Every British subject, 
accused of any felonious crime, whatever be the amount of 
property, or the extent of punishment, or the degree of aggra- 
vation in the case, must be tried only by a judge or judges 
of twenty years’ experience. No jury of five natives should 
ever sit on a British subject. There must be full and ample 
provision made for the explanation of the charges to the 
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accused, for the prosecution of the case on the part of the 
Company by some qualified public officer, and not by a private 
individual, for the interpretation of the evidence, for all the 
admitted and customary privileges of the defendant, and for 
every other reasonable contingency. All doubtful and vague 
provisions, existing in the present Criminal Code, must be abo- 
lished, and no such incongruity be suffered to remain, as that 
which says that any offence, not punishable by any distinct 
law, may be punished by a futwa from the law officer, under 
the “ General Regulations.” As little as possible should be left 
to the interpretations of private judgment, and the wisdom 
of Executive Courts. At this same favourable opportunity, 
the present principle of appeal should be so far modified, that 
superior courts should be directed not to re-try the case, as 
they almost invariably do. ‘They should remand it for fur- 
ther evidence or explanation, call for enquiry on obscure 
points, reverse at once, where the decision is against the law, 
or in the teeth of the recorded testimony; but they should not, 
where every thing is done with correctness and formality, 
reverse a decision, because their estimate of the precise value 
of the written evidence happens to differ from that of the 
officer, before whom it was both spoken and written down. 
Lastly, we require a distinct recognition of the true and just 
principle, that every judge shall be a selected officer. This is 
the key-stone of the whole edifice. The nature of the Indian 
service is such, that men can scarcely be reserved whole and 
entire, from the first day of their service, for the duties of one 
single line; and we have attempted to show that a revenue 
and Police apprenticeship is by no means a bad qualification 
for the bench. The Company’s judge is not, however, the 
only Indian official, in whom various characters are united. 
Do we not see Queen’s judges in these dependencies com- 
pelled to turn their mind, in rapid succession, to those various, 
complicated, and extensive departments of the learned profes- 
sion, to each of which, in England, are separately devoted the 
entire energies of the most able intellects, and the undivided 
attention of the longest professional lives? May not the bar- 
rister at the Presidency be metamorphosed from the Chamber 
Counsel, to the Old Bailey practitioner—from Special pleader 
to Equity draftsman—from Nisi prius counsel to Civilian in the 
Ecclesiastical Court ?* Are these transformations more strange 
or horrifying than those of an Indian Civil and Sessions Judge, 


* These remarks were suggested by an able article in the Times of February last. 
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whose Police investigations have taught him the consideration 
due to the native subordinates, and the value of Police enqui- 
ries, and whose great experience in land revenue enables him 
to decide with certainty on complicated questions of real pro- 
perty? No man can fairly appreciate the temptations, the 
vices, and the license of the Darogah and the great features of 
crime, who has not presided, for at least some seasons, over the 
Executive Police of a large and populous district. No man 
can be at home in a vast quantity of civil cases, if he is not 
familiar, by close and assiduous attention, with the ins and outs 
of some ‘‘ crack collectorate.” It is idle to talk of system and 
legality, and familiarity with the general maxims of jurispru- 
dence, where there is no acquaintance with the vernacular, no 
insight into native habits, and no familiarity with the hopes 
and fears of the villager. It is equally futile to assert that 
any amount of local experience, any knowledge of detail, any 
realization of the household and domestic life of Hindu or 
Mussulman, can compensate for the absence of a due propor- 
tion of legal knowledge. What is wanted is a plan, by which a 
judgeship shall be made the reward of discriminating industry 
and of positive merit, not the haven of laborious incapacity 
or of plodding inoffensiveness. We desirean arrangement, by 
which a set of men, chosen for those qualities which would 
illustrate and adorn any bench, shall administer a revised and 
purified code, with just such acquaintance with a set of stand- 
ard authorities, and a number of recognised precedents, as 
shall ensure decisions, marked by uniformity and sound sense. 
It may be that this auspicious reformation is reserved for the 
present head of this empire: and the statesman, who humbled 
the Khalsa, unnexed the Punjab, and gave us the long pro- 
mised peace, may yet be distinguished for internal reforms and 
measures of progression, and may add to the discernment and 
the prompt decision of a Wellesley, the fearless spirit and the 
pure philanthropy of a Bentinck.* 


+ This article"was written before the receipt of the news, that the Black Acts had 

| been suspended by orders from the Home authorities. It is satisfactory to find, that, 
by them also, India is not yet considered ripe for the Black Acts. Let us hope, 

(tion they well set themselyes vigorously to bring about this desired consumma- 
tion.—[ Ep. } : 
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ART. VL—General Orders by the Commander-in- Chief: 
1849-50. 


Ir we may judge from the tone of the General Orders, 
which Sir Charles Napier has, from time to time, issued, since 
he became Commander-in-Cbief in India, it would appear 
that the estimate, which this distinguished soldier has formed 
of the discipline and character of the native army of this 
Presidency, is not altogether so favourable as those inter- 
ested in the honor and credit of the service could wish. 
The disparaging terms, in which he wrote of the native 
regiments, which came under his observation at Lahore, in his 
famous Mian Mir order, are, of course, fresh in public recol- 
lection. In a still later order—on the subject of leave 
to officers—he has observed, with reference to native regi- 
ments, that ‘* the state of discipline is such as to demand 
every exertion, in every officer, to bring it to that perfection, 
which it ought to attain :” and there are few of his late orders, 
in which some equally unmistakeable indication of the opinion, 
which he has formed, may not be discovered. 

The confession is one, which we record with regret, and 
which many will no doubt read with anger: but we are dis- 
posed to think that there is much in the present state of the 
native army to justify the estimate, which Sir Charles Napier 
has formed of its character and discipline, and the censure 
which he has expressed. 

No body knows better than we do, how much may be urged 
in extenuation. We admit the fatal paucity of European 
officers ; the harassing, and too often unsoldierly, duties exacted 
from native troops; their constantly recurring and lengthened 
absences from regimental head-quarters, and consequently from 
European supervision; the absurd system, by which promotion 
to the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks is too often 
regulated; the stony-heartedness of invaliding committees, 
and a host of other extenuating circumstances. But all these 
causes are innocuous in some regiments, and fail to produce 
any irremediable evil effect; and therefore they cannot be 
admitted as affording a valid excuse for an unsatisfactory state 
of discipline in the mass. Other causes must be looked for: 
and we propose, in the present article (as far as lies in our 
power), to trace them, and to enquire how their future opera- 
tion may be, if not altogether stopped, at least diminished and 
retarded. 

Sir Charles Napier’s orders have pointed mainly to regi- 
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mental commanding officers, as the parties, who are to blame 
for what is amiss. The justice of his opinion will hardly be 
disputed. The fact is notorious that, as a general rule—a rule 
however with many noble exceptions—the seniors of this 
army are incompetent. Nothing is easier to be account- 
ed tor. Nine-tenths of those, to whom the discipline of our 
native army is immediately entrusted, are men greatly ad- 
vanced in life—men of from thirty-five to forty-five years’ 
Indian service. This is of itself enough to account for almost 
any amount of incompetency, if we consider how early men 
age in India, and what trials the constitution goes through, in 
the course of thirty or forty years’ Indian residence. 

But there are also other causes. A great many of our com- 
manding officers have spent all their younger and best days in 
callings, widely different from that of regimental, or even mili- 
tary, officers ; in the civil departments of the army, such as 
the Pay and Audit, Commissariat, and Stud departments; or 
perhaps in purely civil or political employment. We could 
name several instances of very late occurrence, in which each 
of the departments above-mentioned has contributed a com- 
manding officer to the Bengal infantry. Such employment 
does not perhaps necessarily incapacitate a man for regimental 
command, but its effect in nine cases out of ten is to do so. 
At page 925 of the Pay and Audit Regulations of 1845, a very 
curious table, illustrative of our argument, is to be seen, show- 
ing on the attainment of what regimental rank certain staff 
and civil situations require to be vacated by the incumbents; 
in other words, at what rank a man is considered to become 
fit for nothing but regimental duty! Thus all Deputy Judge- 
Advocates, Deputy Commissaries, Barrack-Masters, Deputy 
Pay-masters, Land or River Surveyors, Clothing-Board Se- 
cretaries, &c. &c., are required to rejoin their regiments on 
attaining the rank of Major regimentally ; and Army-Clothing, 
Gunpowder, and Gun-carriage Agents, first Assistants to Resi- 
dents, Principal Assistants in civil charge of districts, &c. &c.,’ 
on arriving at the rank of regimental lieutenant-colonels. 
It would be idle to say how totally foreign to the duties 
required of a regimental commanding officer must be the 
training, afforded by long service in any such appointments as 
these—or what a novice, in all military matters, the Ex- 
Clothing Agent, or Ex-Pay-master, must return to their regi- 
ments ; and yet, as we have observed, it is from men of this 
class that regimental commanding officers are very generally 
recruited. Is it wonderful, then, that the effects of such a 
system should have become apparent to the eagle eye of the 
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Commander-in-Chief, or that he should express himself of the 
native army in terms, the reverse of complimentary ? 

But Sir Charles Napier has not pointed to the inefficiency 
of commanding officers only, as accounting for the relaxed 
state of discipline, which he complains of. His remarks are also 
pointed at lower game—at the inferior agents in maintaining 
regimental efficiency, the officers commanding companies. In 
his orders he recognizes the ‘ability, zeal, and good feeling 
towards their men ”* of this class; but he evidently considers 
them deficient in other essential qualifications of officers. In 
this estimate Sir Charles does them, we think, as a class, even 
more than justice. For ourselves, we are inclined to doubt, 
if professional zeal is by any means a general characteristic of 
the junior ranks of officers of this army. We are aware that 
a great amount of spurious zeal is common enough; a sort 
of zeal, which expends itself in great exertions to procure for 
a corps the reputation of having first-rate regimental institu- 
tions, a first-rate Band, Mess, and Billiard-table, and giving first- 
rate parties, &c. In every regiment, too, will be found, 
amongst the twelve or fourteen oflicers, composing its effec- 
tive strength, one or two, whose zeal takes a more legitimate 
direction: men who give themselves up, heart and soul, to the 
improvement of their men, and to acquiring for their regi- 
ments the reputation of being well-dressed, well-drilled, well- 
disciplined, and ready for any service. Nay, we could name 
some regiments, in which a laudable spirit of this kind per- 
vades more or less the entire body of officers. But these are 
the exception, not the rule: and,as we write not to conceal 
and keep outof sight what we feel to be amiss in the service, 
but in the hope that to expose it with a bold and fearless 
hand may be to procure its correction and amendment, we 
have little hesitation in saying, that a ready, consistent, cheer- 
ful and energetic spirit in performing the regimental duties 
of the service is not by auy means so commonly to be found 
as it ought to be: but that, on the contrary, a thoughtless in- 
difference to their duty, and to the credit and’ reputation of 
their service, is a far more common characteristic of the sub- 
ordinate ranks of the Bengal army at the present day. 

We are quite disposed to make great allowances for the in- 
difference and apathy, which we lament. Regimental duties—un- 
der nocircumstances, it may be supposed, very interesting—must 
always be particularly distasteful in a climate like that, which we 
live in, and in a service where men and officers, from difference 


* Vide his General Order disbanding the 66th Regiment N. 1 
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of race, have necessarily so few feelings in common. Who 
cannot understand how sickening must be the everlasting 
routine of parades, under perhaps some superannuated relic of 
the last century, incompetent (as we once heard said of an 
officer, who has since been decorated and honoured) to manceu- 
vre a “naick and four” ?—or the daily investigation of 
petty complaints and grievances (often imaginary, and in- 
volving, in nine cases out of ten, some paltry question of annas 
and pice), such as our Hindustani sepoys are so delighted 
to pour into the ear of their European officer, if they are only 
so fortunate as to get hold of one, whose sense of duty compels 
him to listen to them? and who cannot appreciate the disgust, 
which must be inspired in the mind of an English gentleman 
by the deceit, lying, and trickery on the part of the native 
soldiery, which such confidences almost invariably disclose? 
Let us not undervalue either the unceasing disgust and an- 
noyance, which the native propensity to ‘* eye-service” must 
be productive of. Regimental officers assert that they cannot 
rely, in the smallest degree, on even a show of discipline and 
smartness being kept up by their men, when away from Euro- 
pean supervision; and the officers of our best-disciplined corps 
will avow, that they feel the reputation of their regiment to 
be imperilled, whenever they detach even a corporal and four 
from regimental head-quarters. 

We lately came across a passage in one of the numbers of 
the East India United Service Journal—a publication, unhap- 
pily perhaps for the service, long since defunct—which, though 
written sixteen years ago, expresses so well another plea in 
extenuation of the apathy of the regimental officers of this 
army, at the present day, that we need make no apology for 
transcribing it at length. It is as follows:— 

‘‘ But the principal cause, which leads officers to feel dis- 
satisfied with their situation, and which consequently materi- 
ally diminishes the interest, which they ought to take in their 
regiments, is this: they feel that they are s/ightly considered 
in India; that, whatever may be the relative positions of 
others, that of the regimental officer is ever lasi. Whom do 
the great onesof the land, the men in power and authority, 
‘delight to honour’? Who, on all occasions of ceremony, is 
distinguished by precedence and favourable notice? Assured- 
ly not the regimental officer. In European armies, the Etat 
Major, corresponding to the Adjutant General’s and Engineer's 
departments, are deservedly from their (supposed at all events) 
superior attainments, considered the foremost of the army ; 
but in India how wide is the range of the ‘staff! There is 
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not an individual, who builds a barrack, feeds a bullock, pro- 
vides ghee and gram, et hoc genus omne, who is not called under 
this style, and considered first in place and favour, as well as 
in emolument. Are these, the regimental officer asks himself, 
the people,whom the native soldier will follow,when the Rus- 
sians are clustering on the Indus? Surely not. He feels 
that e is the working member of the hive: he knows that it 
has been well said by Sir Jobn Malcolm that the captains 
and subalterns, of all armies the pillars, may, in India, be 
called the pillars of the State: he knows all this, and feels, 
Ego feci, tulit alter honores. 

« If he looks to another service, he sees that the subaltern 
of twelve or fourteen years’ standing ranks only with the wri- 
ter, who is at college; while the civilian, who came out in the 
same ship with him, is taking rank with lieutenant-colonels. 
“It is therefore not surprising, however lamentable, that 
the regimental officer should too frequently give up in disgust 
the proper spirit of a soldier, which should make him glory 
in his profession, and feel a pride in his service, his regiment, 
and his own situation. It is not surprising, however lamentable, 
that he should wish to escape from irksome duty, where good 
conduct brings no applause, and to step aside from the thorny 
path to some quiet retreat, where all the best energies of a 
soldier are too often lost for ever.”* 

We may smile, in the year 1850, at the writer’s hint of the 
probability of the Russians ‘ clustering on the Indus ;” but, 
in all other respects, the passage is a wonderfully true repre- 
sentation of what is passing at the present day. 

But there is another reason, which, in our opinion, has tend- 
ed more than all the rest put together, to produce the state of 
discipline, which Sir Charles Napier censures. We allude to 
the enormous and ever-increasing number of staff appoint- 
ments, open to the military officers of the Bengal Presidency. 
So numerous have these become, that scarce one officer in fifty 
is content now-a-days to sit down and devote himself, heart 
and soul, to the dull, and comparatively unremunerative, 
drudgery of regimental servitude. On the contrary, almost 
all are actuated by the very natural desire of obtaining em- 
ployment away from their regiments, where their allowances 
—— better, their independence greater, and their impor- 
tance and responsibility often immeasurably increased. it is 
rare in a regiment to find any one officer, who does not che- 
rish the hope—well or ill-founded as the case may be—of 
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obtaining extra regimental employment. The effect of this 
expectation is to disturb and unsettle the mind, and to pro- 
duce indifference to the immediate and legitimate duties of 
the profession. Nor unhappily does the complaint attack 
only the lazy and inefficient—those who, under no circum- 
stances, could be brought to apply themselves to their duty : 
its evil effects make themselves felt in even a greater degree 
in the best-disposed and most energetic. The latter, burning 
with an honorable and laudable desire to bring to notice the 
qualifications for public employment, which they feel them- 
selves to possess, are depressed, and their zeal and energy 
damped beyond measure, to see their claims constantly post- 
poned and set aside, in favour of the idle, the dissolute, the 
inefficient, of their brother officers, because these happen to 
possess ‘‘interest” with “the powers that be.” 

We are not solitary in our views in this subject. We are 
supported by an authority, no meaner than that of a prede- 
cessor of Sir Charles Napier in the Commander-in-Chiefship ; 
we allude to the late Sir Edward Paget, who gave the follow- 
ing remarkable evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons :— 

« One of the most objectionable points, that I observed in 
the system of Bengal, was the way in which officers were 
taken from their corps to fiil up all sorts of situations, not at all 
confined to those of the military staff. I allude to the great 
number of civil appointments, in addition to the military, and 
which to my mind is most objectionable. Here, in Europe, 
when a young man is put into a regiment, his regimental feel- 
ings are uppermost with him, though he may be lookin 
in process of time to advancement on the staff: but, from the 
instant a young man arrives in India, all his thoughts 
seem to be directed to how, instead of being with his regi- 
ment, he is to get away from it, in order to better his 
condition.” 

Hear also Sir W. K. Grant—also a distinguished ofticer— 
on the same subject :— 

“ The consequences of the present system,” he observed, “ are 
obvious: a relaxed state of discipline ; no connection between 
the officer and sepoy; and dissatisfaction in the mind of the 
former, from severer duties falling on him in consequence 
of the paucity of officers present. To this must be added æ 
feeling universally prevalent, that from the number of officers 
withdrawn from regiments for staff duties, the few, that re— 
main with a corps, consider the doing so as a mark of degrada— 
tion. ‘The mind then becoming restless and discontented, 
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< duties are performed in a very slovenly manner, and every 
* effort made to obtain some employment, which, in many cases, 
‘ the officers with a King’s regiment would not accept. Such 
‘ a state of things must be pregnant with evil to the service,” 
—&c. 

We have traced then, we think, the unsatisfactory state 
of discipline, which Sir Charles Napier — of, in so 
far as it is attributable to the subordinate ranks of officers, to 
three causes, each more efficacious than the preceding :—first, 
the more than ordinarily uninteresting and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the regimental duties ; second, the mean status, which 
the regimental officer holds in the Indian social scale; and, 
third, the unsettled and anxious state of mind almost univer- 
sally induced by the probability, or at all events the hope, of 
obtaining extra regimental employment. The first of these 
causes admits, it may be feared, of little or no alleviation. We 
cannot wash the blackamoor white, nor can we change the 
character, which nature has implanted in him, any more than 
his skin. A high sense of duty is the only agent, by which 
an uninteresting employment can be made to interest ; and this 
high sense of duty is not a thing, that is to be acquired by rule, 
or instilled by a General Order. We pass on then to the second 
cause; and the removal of this is happily a matter of little 
difficulty. The power of a Governor-General and Comman- 
der-in-Chief is, in this respect, absolute, and their lead is 
tolerably certain of being followed by all ranks. Already 
something has been done by Sir Charles Napier; a beginning 
has been made:—and we venture to predicate that, should he 
remain in India any thing like the usual five years, the esti- 
mation, in which regimental officers are held by the staff and 
by society at large, will be immeasurably improved. ‘‘ No 
soldier ever died on the field of battle more gloriously than 
young Sitwell of the 3lst native infantry :”—“ The brave 
Lieutenant Hilliard of the 23rd native infantry, and his small 
band, equally sustained the honour of the Indian army, and 
though this valiant officers wound is severe,” —&c. such 
words, even from the pen of a Commander-in-Chief, may seem 
to the uninitiated of no great value or importance; but what 
regimental officer, as he read them, did not feel his class 
honoured, in the notice bestowed upon “ young Sitwell” and 
« the brave Lieutenant Hilliard,” and thank Sir Charles 
Napier in his heart for his kindly and handsome recognition 
of two regimental subalterns? We repeat that the effect of a 
_few words like these is greater than will be believed, and that 
the reproach, at present too generally attached by the service 
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and society to regimental subalternship, will fade away before 
balf a dozen such public recognitions of regimental merit 

The principle, by which we must endeavour to counteract 
the third and most influential cause, is clear enough. It will 
be, to enhance the attractions of regimental servitude, and 
diminish those of extra regimental employment. The question 
is, How can this principle be brought into operation ? 

Now there are evidently already many attractions on the side 
of regimental life and servitude. Regimental life is one of 
very great leisure :—those, who are given to speaking disp 
ingly of the profession, would say of idleness. Its duties are 
few; and even the strict performance of them calls for no very 
great exertion either of mind or body. A few growls may be 
occasionally called forth by a treasure escort in the hot winds, 
the frequency of reliefs, or the expence of building at two or 
three new stations in succession. Still, as a whole, regimental 
life may be described as one of very considerable ease and 
comfort. Again, in what situation, away from his regiment, can 
an officer look for that (in a well-regulated corps) most de- 
lightful of all reunions—the Mess-table? and in what de- 
partment of the public service will he ever enjoy his own 
music in the shape of a regimental band, or the after-tiffin so- 
ciability of a regimental Billiard-table ? It may be said by 
some cynical person, that we are over-rating trifles, and that 
the attractions, we have mentioned, would not be considered as 
such by men of any pretensions to sense. We differ from him. 
Trifles they perhaps are, but not on that account beneath the 
consideration of men of sense: for of trifles, as we all know, 
the happiness of life is made up. Barring then that his in- 
come is somewhat circumscribed, and that he has a weary long 
time to look forward to between each step of promotion, we 
conclude that the life of a regimental officer is one, which the 
generality of men would certainly not view with repugnance, 
and which must possess considerable charms for men of aver- 
age disposition, character, and ability. It certainly presents, in 
many respects, a very favourable contrast to the life of over- 
worked slavery, led by very many generally-envied staff officers. 
Let those, who incline to a contrary opinion, and regard the 
“staff” as a condition of unqualified enjoyment, pay a visit 
to the quarters of the nearest Commissariat officer, Pay-master, 
or Brigade Major, or to the Kacheri of any of our military 
civilians. 

In truth we think that regimental service would be suffici- 
ently popular for the purposes of discipline, if, at the same 

time that we should accelerate the promotion of the regimental 
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officer. and give him an earlier chance of attaining rank and 
command, we should curtail somewhat of those too exuberant 
advantages, which at present attach to extra regimental employ— 
ment. 

We are all of us familiar with the idea of a staff corps. It 
has been a favourite project for years, and has found suppor— 
ters amongst some of the ablest men of the three Presidencies. 
Let us see for a moment how it would work. 

We may state the number of officers of the Bengal army 
below the rank of colonel (confining our calculation to the 
three arms, artillery, cavalry, and infantry) at 2,250: and we 
may state the number of extra regimental appointments, given 
to these 2,250 officers, at (in round numbers)530. These 530 
appointments may be classed, as follows :— 
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would deter so many, and certainly some of the best of our 
officers, from seeking extra regimental employment. But the 
very grandeur of such a scheme is quite enough to make its 
adoption a matter of impossibility, even were other objections 
wanting. It would be tantamount, in point of expence, to 
adding something like one field officer, two or three captains, 
and as many subalterns, to the existing establishment; and, 


though such an augmentation has been talked of as probable = — 


within the last few months, and is known moreover to be in 
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conformity with Sir Charles Napier’s opinion as to the require- 
ments of the service, we may be very certain it will never be 
realized. Besides, though we think there cannot be two opi- 
nions as to the justice, no less than the expediency, of perma- 
nently removing from the regimental lists all officers in 
purely civil employment, and perhaps those also in the civil 
departments of the army, such as the Pay, Commissariat, &c. 
yet it might not be equally fair or expedient to do the same 
with the purely military staff officers, or with those attached 
to irregular and local corps ;—whose employment, if non-regi- 
mental, is still strictly military, and, in many instances, calcu- 
lated to promote, rather than injure, their fitness for future 
military and regimental command. The change too, involved 
in such a measure, would be too radical and sweeping, to make 
its adoption feasible ; and yet, if curtailed at all—to the extent 
for instance of confining the staff corps to officers in civil 
employ, or in the civil departments of the army—the in- 
fluence, which it would have on promotion, would be go small 
that the object sought would not be attained. We must look 
therefore for some less objectionable method of effecting what 
is required. 

We know not whether this project has ever before been sub- 
mitted to the public, and consequently whether it possesses at 
least the merit of originality ; but it occurs to us that the object 
in view—namely, the enhancement of the attractions of regi- 
mental service, and the diminution of those of extra regimen- 
tal employment—might be effected by the adoption of such 
an arrangement as the following :— 

The captains and subalterns of the artillery, and of every 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, to be divided into two distinct 
lists, an effective and a non-effective: retaining the establishment 
of officers as at present. The non-effective list to include the 
names of all officers extra-regimentally employed: the effec- 
tive list, the remainder. Promotions in regiments to be 
confined entirely to officers on the effective list. Officers on 
military staff employment, including those attached to irre- 
gular corps, to receive brevet or army rank, either after cer- 
tain fixed periods of service, or whenever they would be 
otherwise superseded by a junior officer of their own regi- 
ments: such officers to have the option once of returning to 
the effective list, namely, whenever (had they remained on the 
effective list) it would have come to their turn to be pro- 
moted to the higher grade. In the event of this opportunity 
being declined, the officer to remain during the rest of his 
service on the non-effective list, and to be eligible for brevet 
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or army promotion only. Officers in purely civil employ to 
be ineligible for any further military rank than that in which 
they were transferred, and, though still borne on the non-effec- 
tive lists of regiments, to be considered in every respect civi- 
lians. 

On precisely the same principle would be the effective and 
non-effective lists of majors and lieutenant-colonels; but 
here it would be necessary to make a further trifling alteration 
in the existing practice. Promotions to the rank of major 
would have to be made, to speak technically, ‘‘ in the line,” 
(that is, as promotions to lieutenant-colonel are made now) 
and not in regiments: otherwise, a non-effective major 
would put an effectual and eternal bar to the promotion of the 
captains of his corps. Military men will appreciate in an 
instant how easily, and with how little inconvenience to every 
one concerned, this arrangement might be introduced. 

An examination of the annexed specimen list will help the 
reader to understand our scheme. We will call it the 


75th Regiment of Native Infantry. 



































EFFECTIVE. NON-EFFECTIVE. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
f: (Commanding the Regt.) 
Major. Major. 
— Pe | A... — (On civil employ.} 
Captains, Captains. _ 
——$__ | ist. ————-—__(On civil employ.» 
— — — — | 2nd. (On military staff employ.} 
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In this list, the senior captain, being on civil employ, would 
be ineligible for promotion; consequently, on the major’s 
“ line step” coming round to the regiment, it would be 
optional with the second captain (who is on military staff 
employ) to return to the effective list, and take his promo- 
tion—or to remain on the non-effective list, receiving im- 
mediate brevet promotion to prevent his supercession by 
the third captain, if this should be thought preferable to 
granting the brevet only after fixed periods of service :—and 
so on. 

From this example we may estimate the revolution, which 
the adoption of our scheme would cause in the prospects 
of the effective, that is, the regimental officer. The promotion 
of this class would be accelerated in a degree equally enor- 
mous and beneficial. Third captains, who at present have 
to look forward two lustra and more, before they can reason- 
ably hope to be promoted, would see the majority of their 
regiments, with its attendant advantages of handsome allow- 
ances and the speedy prospect of command, almost within 
their grasp. We ask, from which is the greater zeal, energy, 
and activity to be expected,—from him, who, at thirty-five or 
thirty-six, feels himself on the eve of attaining a field officer's 
spurs, the command of a regiment, and a scale of pay, which 
shall enable him to command every reasonable convenience and 
luxury ?—or from him, who, at the same age, has to look forward 
to twelve years more drudgery as a regimental captain, with au- 
thority no greater than that exercised by every ensign of two 
years’ service, and pay only just sufficient to provide him with 
the necessaries of life? The last is too often a broken-spirit- 
ed, disgusted, and discontented man ;—the first would have 
the springs of hope fresh within him, and would bring to the 
performance of even the most irksome duties the cheering 
conviction that they were soon to have an end. 

On the other hand, the senior captain of such a regiment 
as we have sketched, the civil employée, would hold, in some 
respects, a position of considerable mortification, exposed, as 
he would be, to find himself eventually superseded in military 
rank by the youngest officer of his regiment. He would 
retain his handsome civil allowances, his consequence, and 
the prospective advantage of pension for length of service, 
which he at pregant enjoys:—on the other hand, he would 
lose the privilege of standing in the way of those, who are 
doing his legitimate work for him, and bearing in his place 
* the burden and heat of the day.” His cup, though still a ~ 
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sweet one, would be a little dashed with gall—just enough, 
it appears to us, to cause the young officer, who at present 
looks to a civil situation as the ve plus ultra of human happiness, 
to hesitate, before he took the final step, which would involve 
the forfeiture of promotion in his profession, and prevent, un- 
der any circumstances, his ever donning his soldiers coat 
again :—yet not enough to give cause for the apprehension 
that the supply of well-qualified candidates for civil employ 
would fail. 

Having thus briefly, but we trust intelligibly, delineated a plan, 
by the adoption of which the attractions of regimental service 
would be sufficiently enhanced, and those of staff employment 
sufficiently diminished, to make it probable that the regimental 
branch would retain many valuable officers, whose effective ser- 
vices it now loses, either by their acceptance of staff employment, 
or by their becoming disgusted with, and negligent of, their mi- 
litary duties, we shall conclude this article by briefly anticipating 
two objections, to which the proposal of a non-effective list 
may probably give rise. The first of these is, that to make 
the plan work fairly, it would be essential that extra-regimen- 
tal employment should be equally distributed throughout the 
different regiments composing the army—a condition, which 
by reason of the infirmity of human nature, as manifested in 
Governor-Generals, &c., it would be hopeless to satisfy. It is 
of course obvious, that if one regiment had three only, and 
another six officers, on the non-effective list, the effective of- 
ficers of the latter regiment would have an undue advan- 
tage over those of the former in the way of promotion, and 
that constant supercession would be the result. But the rule 
has long existed and with occasional, not to say frequent, ex- 
ceptions, is even now observed, that not more than five officers 
of any one regiment shall be employed at the same time on 
the staff. This proportion, we may observe, being very nearly 
as one to four, is just about sufficient for the supply of the 
530 staff appointments, which, in a former page, we shewed to 
be held by officers of the Bengal army. We will not admit 
that it would be even difficult, much less impossible, to 
observe this rule withthe utmost strictness, or that it would 
interfere, to any material extent, with the patronage of a Gover- 
nor-General, or Commander-in-Chief : the argument therefore, 
that — be built upon such an assumption, must fall to the 

round. 

The other objection to be anticipated is one, which the plan 
of an effective and non-effective list ehares in common wit 
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the long-talked-of plan of a “ staff corps.” It is, that an 
officer selected for staff employment, and placed on the non- 
effective list, might prove on trial unfit for his situation, and 
that in this case it would be out of the power of the autho- 
rities to remand him to regimental duty. In reply to this we 
would observe, that, in the first place, the resort to regimental 
duty, as a sort of “hulks” for the punishment of refractory 
or incompetent staff officers, is most impolitic, unfair, and re- 
prehensible, because degrading to a class of officers, whose 
feelings and dignity ought to be matter of peculiar solicitude 
to Government. And further, we would observe that this 
alleged defect of the scheme is in reality one of its greatest 
recommendations, because it would compel those in office to 
select for the staff from public motives, instead of from private 
favour and regard. 

Here our self-imposed task ends. We have endeavoured 
—with what success our readers must determine—to trace the 
causes, which have caused Sir Charles Napier to pronounce the 
present state of discipline of the native army to be “such as 
to require every exertion on the part of every officer to bring 
it to that perfection, which it ought to attain.” We have sug- 
gested a remedy for some at least of these causes. Our power 
extends no further: the application of the remedy lies with 
those who, immediately or remotely, govern the country and 
the army. 


gE | 
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Art. VIL.— T àe Letters of Civis on Indian affairs, from 1842 
to 1849, by Henry Russell. London. Murray. 1850. 


THE letters of “ Civis” are now acknowledged by Sir Henry 
Russell, an old Bengal civilian, who began his career in the 
Persian Translator's Office, when Mr. Edmonstone held that post, 
and who, many years afterwards, was Resident at Hyderabad. 
He quitted the service a quarter of a century ago; and now, 
having passed the allotted age of man, he has been pleasantly be- 
guiling the time in his Berkshire home, by writing letters to 
the Times newspaper about India and her affairs—letters dis- 
tinguished rather by their gossiping anecdotical character than 
by any profound political sagacity. The politics, indeed, are 
sometimes a little hazy; but the anecdotes are always pleasant 
and suggestive : and it is just the kind of book, that a garru- 
Jous critic likes to lay his hands upon, and to take as a casus 
belli for a war of gossip with his author. So, without any 
further preface, we proceed to attack the work. 

The irst letter contains some general reflections on the 
danger attending the rapid extension of our Indian Empire. 
“Our power in India,” it is said, “like the ripple of a stone 
thrown into the water, is destined to be lost in its expansion. 
It wants the first element of strength; and sooner or later 
must be exhausted by its own growth.” And this principle, 
laid down at the outset of the discourse, seems more or less 
to govern all his subsequent discursions. It is a very grave 
question ; but one of so purely speculative a character) that 
it were little profit to attempt its solution. According to all 
calculations, not only the Indian Empire, but the Russian 
and the Chinese Empires, ought to have fallen to pieces 
long ago. If there were any one-ness of design, any iden- 
tity of interests, any religious or social sympathy, to bind 
together the conquered into one great body, the military and 
civil elements having blended therein, neither English, Rus- 
sian, nor Tartar conquerors could resist the combiaation. The 
dominant power would be crushed as easily as a hazel-nut 
under a mill-stone. But the people, whom we govern, are at 
war among themselves. Their weakness is our strength ; their 
disunion is our security. Dum singuli preliantur, universi 
vincuntur. We seldom hear of any serious disturbances be- 
tween the native inhabitants of the country and the European 
interlopers; but history is dotted with illustrative examples 
of the enmity existing between natives of different creeds, an 
the little that it takes to give outward shape and substance 
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to the irritability festering within them. There are old men 
amongst us now, who remember how grievously the strong mind 
of Lord Wellesley was shaken, when intelligence reached Cal- 
cutta, that the sepoys of the Persian Ambassador's escort at 
Bombay had fallen out with his personal attendants, and that 
the Elchee himself had been killed in the affray—and how, some 
vears later, another affray between Metcalfe’s escort at Umritsir, 
and a party of Sikhs, at a time when the conduct of Runjit 
Singh was greatly perplexing Lord Minto, brought the wavering 
mind of the Punjabi ruler to a settled point, by demonstrating 
the superiority of the Company’s sepoys to his own troops, and 

so determining him to look with a more friendly eye upon the 

British alliance. There are men amongst us, who remember 
these things; whilst even the new arrivals of the last cold season 
can point to the recent disturbance at Mulkapore in proof of the 
difficulty of cementing the discordant parts of the great fabric 
of Indian society. If it were not for our presence in India, the 
affrays, which now have, for the most part, small beginnings 

and small endings, would deluge the country with blood. The 

small beginnings would have great endings; and a casual colli- 

sion, or a Mohurrum broil, would often result in the massacre of 
thousands. 

It is of little use, we say, to attempt to solve the question 
whether the extension of the Indian Empire is a source of 
weakness, or of strength. We have our own opinion, like other 
people, upon the subject; but so long as we are convinced that 
our Indian Empire has extended itself, under the direction of a 
higher power than our own, we see but little advantage in dis- 
cussing the question of expediency. The extension of our 
Indian Empire has been matter of sheer necessity. ‘The East 
India Company have ever set their faces against it. Our local 
rulers have never designedly sought it, and have often struggled 
against it. In spite of all protests—of all efforts—of every 
thing that can be said in theory and every thing attempted in 
practice—our Indian Empire has gone on extending itself; and 
now, that our frontier has reached to the banks of the Indus, it 
is of little use to consider, whether it would not be better for us, 
if we had never transgressed the limits of the Jumna. We 
must make the best of our position, now that we are there. 
Whether for good, or for evil—whether for our exaltation, or 
our humiliation—itis beyond us to say: but the fiat of a superior 
power has determined the time and the extent of our progres- 
sion, and we have nothing to do but to recognise “ God in 
History” and to bow to His behests. 

It will be said, perhaps, that if we settle political questions ia 
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this summary manner, all discussions of human justice and 
human wisdom are idle and unprofitable, as all such considera- 
tions are swamped in the one idea of an overruling Rrovidence. 
The answer to this is as trite as the objection, and we need scarcely 
pause to offer it. Man is not passive, because God is omni- 
potent. We are to do our best according to the light that is in 
us. God works through us and in us. 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough bew them as we may. 


But it is (all the same,) our work to rough hew them, with so 
much of human wisdom and such directions of the moral sense, 
as Providence has implanted within us. L’homme propose ; Dieu 
dispose. We have extended our frontier to the Indus; and it 
is at least permitted us to hope that the extension will be 
crowned, not only with profit to ourselves, but with blessings 
to the people we have conquered. 

In the second letter, which is dated April 3, 1842, “‘ Civis” 
writes of the old alarm of an Afghan invasion, and of our mis- 
sions to the Court of Persia. “‘ Since the destruction of Tippu’s 
‘ power in Seringapatam in 1791,” he writes, “ the views of the 
‘ Indian Government have from time to time been directed 
‘ to the defence of our possessions against invasions by an 
‘ European rival. The intercourse we have cultivated with 
* Persia was designed to close that road against the French ; 
‘ and our late calamitous advance into Afghanistan was made, 
* professedly in contemplation of an attempt in. that direction 
‘ by the Russians. I never believed that there was anything 
‘ beyond menace in the display of that design. Bonaparte 
‘ had no more purpose of invading India, than he had of in- 
‘ vading England ; nor has the Emperor Nicholas any real 
* project of the same kind now.” That the invasion both of 
India and of England was really meditated by Napoleon, re- 
quires no inconsiderable stretch of scepticism now to question. 
We have nothing here to do with his designs on England; but 
that he seriously thought of disputing our supremacy in India 
is a fact which, after patient enquiry, every historian will be 
compelled to admit. The invasion of India by a confederate 
army of Russian and French troops, uniting on the plains of 
Persia, was discussed at P#istt in 1807 by Napoleon and Alex- 
ander; and a regular compact for the furtherance of the scheme 
was entered into between the two potentates. That it was a 
mere sham on the part of Napoleon, intended to fill the mind 
of the Czar with visions of oriental «conquests, and so the more 
securely to blind him to the real views of the over-reaching 
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Frenchman, we, while fully believing that Alexander was at this 
time duped and deluded by his more able ally, are not prepared 
to recognige. It was not a mere sham ; nor was it a mere fleet- 
ing impulse. Napoleon was not the man to send a costly 
mission to the Court of Teheran; to despatch engineer, 
artillery, and other officers to Persia, to erect fortifications, to 
cast cannons, and to drill the Persian troops; or to depute men 
sof science to the Persian Gulph, to survey its harbours, and to 
obtain other needed information—without some ulterior designs. 
When Arthur Conolly, in March 1839, had an interview with 
Metternich at Vienna, that statesman told him that he knew 
little about Persian and Afghan affairs, adding—*“ Indeed, I never 
‘ had occasion to think at all about those countries, except 
-* when Napoleon threatened to carry his arms through them. 
He really did project an invasion of India. Russia has never 
‘ had any more serious thoughts of such an undertaking, than 
‘ you in India have of invading Siberia.” We may accept the 
testimony of the great Austrian minister on a point of past 
history, if not upon one of cotemporary politics. That Napoleon 
projected the invasion of Hindustan is as certain, as that Zeman 
Shah was puffed up with the idea of the same magnificent en- 
terprize: but both monarchs were restrained from the effort at 
far-off conquest by the necessity of action nearer home. 
Whether there was any real cause of apprehension, in either case, 
on the part of the Anglo-Indian Government, is altogether 
another question. But that the enterprize, however unsuccess- 
ful it might have proved to be in the sequel, was really medi- 
tated by Napoleon, we require some better testimony, than that 
of ‘* Civis,” to induce us to disbelieve. 
There is much suggestive matter in this letter. The writer 
declaims against the folly of prosecuting defensive measures 
beyond the frontier, and argues that the nearer home we meet 
our enemies the better. ‘*‘ Two objects,” he says, “ have been 
‘ assigned as the principal motives of our defensive measures : 
<“ one—that of anticipating the project of the invader, by en- 
* countering him on his approach, rather than on his arrival; 
the other—that of engaging the powers on his line to join 
with us in our resistance. Of these two purposes, a little con- 
sideration will, I think, show that the first was prejudicial, 
and that the second was more likely to be defeated, than pro- 
moted, by the measures we adopted.” He then goes on to say — 
Whether it be from the centre, or the north, of Europe that our invader 
is to issue—the length of the march before him, and the want of supplies 
upon his line, will constitute hisegreatest difficulty. By advancing to meet 


him, we lighten his enterprize, by shortening his way. That effort, which 
would otherwise have lain wholly upon him, we take partially upon our- 
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selves. The further we go beyond our own frontier—the nearer to his re- 
sources, and the more distant from our own, the collision between us will 
take place. Our troops will have been exposed to just that fatigue and 
privation, which will have been saved to his. The sooner our enemy en- 
counters us, after he has begun his march, the better will be his state of 
————— Every day that he has to advance through a country, always 

oubtful, often jealous, and sometimes hostile, will reduce something of 
his physical, and something of his moral, strength ; and, of a conflict thus 
voluntarily sought by us at a distance from our own frontier, what, under 
either alternative, must be the result? If we are successful, our enemy is 
so much the more within reach of those resources from which his defeat 
must be repaired. If we fail, what will be the character and what the 
issue of our retreat? What reception are we to expect in those countries 
through which we shall have to make our way as a flying rabble? And 
under what circumstances more to be deprecated 4, us, Can our pursuers 
enter our territory, than as a victorious army, elated by success, and con- 
fident in the issue of their enterprize ? suggest no auswer to these 
questions—tbey already answer themselves.—/’p. 5-6. 

There is, doubtless, something in all this: but there is another 
side to the argument, with, perhaps, even more cogency in 
it. It is possible for an invading army, either by subjugat- 
ing the countries through which it passes, or by securing their 
alliance, to strengthen itself as it advances, and to reach the 
frontier, towards which its march is directed, in a more formi- 
dable condition than when the expedition was commenced. 
Supposing that France, securing in the first instance, through 
means of her envoys, the co-operation of Persia, were then either 
by menaces or promises to have obtained the aid of the Afghans, 
we should have been far less competent to stem the tide of in- 
vasion, than if we had gone out boldly to meet it, and confronted 
our enemies nearer to their own homes. To have waited to 
give them battle on the banks of the Jumna, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, would indeed have been a danger- 
ous experiment. Gathering confidence and audacity from the 
presence and support of each other, encouraged by our pas- 
siveness under provocation, and interpreting the quiet attitude 
of dignified self-reliance into an evidence of paralysis and 
stagnation, all the native powers would have leagued together 
against us, and, instead of encountering a single army, we should 
have been overwhelmed by a confederacy of armies. We do 
not believe that at any time, whether under the administration 
of Lord Wellesley, or Lord Auckland, we could have atforded 
to await the appearance of an invading army upor the frontier 
of our own dominions. There is often in Sir Henry Russell's 
letters a little confusion of the past and the present; and it is 
not always clear, whether his remarks refer to some historical 
incident just quoted, or to the modtrn instance, which it is in- 
tended to illustrate. Assuming, however, that these reflections 
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have an especial reference to the invasion of Afghanistan im 
1839, it is to be observed that the question of the propriety of 
that movement depends for its solution upon the urgency of the 
danger, which it was designed to avert. If India really was 

threatened with an invasion by a Russo-Persian army, to march 

a British force into Afghanistan was no such insane project. 

The real question is, whether the British army was not marched 

into Afghanistan at a time, when there was no danger—at a 

time, when the Russo-Persian alliance had ceased to bear peril- 

ous fruits. That the object of engaging the powers on the 

line was more likely to be defeated than promoted by the méa- 

sures we adopted, we are strongly inclined to believe. There is 

much truth in what follows :— 


I am old enough to remember our first mission to Persia, upwards of fo 
years ago. On every account it was important that we should make our- 
selves acquainted with the circumstances of the countries in our vicinity ; 
with their Government, condition, and population ; their geo phy and 
climate ; their roads, rivers, and productions: that we should construct 
maps of such portions of them as were accessible for that purpose, and 
collect as much statistical information respecting them as possible. Our 
rivals are doing so now ; and, on such a subject especially, we ought not to 
be surpassed by them in research. But it was unwise in us to seek any 
intimate or lasting convection with our neighbonrs. Our visits to them, to 
be conciliatory, should be transient. If we stay long, we meddle too much ; 
and, though they may welcome us as guests, they do not like us as masters. 
We cannot interfere without controlling ; and, the more our control is felt, 
the less patiently it will be endured. ‘There is not one of the states allied 
with us in India, but would to-morrow extricate i f from the connection, 
if it could. The Afghans are now more likely to incline towards the Rus- 
sians, than they were before their intercourse with us. If we had left them 
alone, and they had known the Russians as intruders only, their obvious 
impulse would bave been to repel them: having been exasperated by our 
invasion, they will now welcome, as their own friends, all who approach 
as our enemies. We have provoked hostility, where we ought to have con- 
ciliated support. Hitherto they have not looked, with either ig et. or 

redilection, to the north or to the south. Russians and English were alike 
indifferent to them. But, after our attempt to force a despised and des- 

icable sovereign upon them, and our violent occupation of their country, 
it is impossible they should hesitate in their choice: their national pride 
has been aroused, their national independence violated ; and they will now 
feel “ our little finger thicker than the loins of the Russians.”"—Pp. 6-7. 

The great object of our advance beyond the Indus having 
been to secure a friendly power in Afghanistan, it is obvious 
that we have failed miserably. ‘‘ The Russians,” says “ Civis,” 
** would now find succour where they would otherwise have en- 
‘ countered resistance. It has been for an advancing, and not 
‘ for a retiring enemy, that the bridge has been constructed by 
“us.” And if enmity to Great Britain supplied sufficient ma- 
terials for the construction of such a bridge, no doubt it has 
been constructed. But it may be fairly questioned, whether 
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the dangers, apprehended from a Russian invasion, are greater 
since we interfered with Afghanistan, than before we committed 
ourselves to the policy, which in the issue has been so disastrous. 
What we have suffered, and what the Afghans have suffered, 
from that ill-fated connexion, suggest a warning too portentous 
to be disregarded, either at Kabul or St. Petersburg. The 
Russians are not likely to be inspired by any very ardent desire 
to entangle themselves in the terrible defiles of Afghanistan ; 
and the Afghans, who have seen within a few years Scinde and 
the Punjab pass into the hands of the Feringhis, and who still 
mourn over the marks of our anger, which we have left behind 
us in their own country, will display but little anxiety to see 
another European army at the gates of Kabul and Kandahar. 
It is not impossible that our failure may achieve for us 
more than the fullest success. The immolation has not 
been a fruitless one. Neither Russia nor Afghanistan will 
court a connexion, which to either party may prove so dis- 
astrous. Called upon to choose between the Russians and 
the English, the Afghans would decide against the latter; 
but they are little likely, after their recent experience, to court 
any European alliance. They know now what it is to have a 
friendly European power, making itself at home in their towns, 
and managing their affairs for them. And the Russians have 
learnt how dangerous a thing it is to be surrounded by such a 
people in such a country, when a single offence against the 
interests, the feelings, or the prejudices of the native chiefs, 
may set the whole country in a blaze, and rouse the tribes to 
commence a fierce and fanatical war of extermination against 
the hated Europeans, who came among them as friends. 

In the third letter, “ Civis” treats of our relations with Shah 
Sujah, of the difficulty of annulling them, of the character of 
the Afghan king, and of the deposed Amir, Dost Mahomed. 
After giving some account of the Shah, he says, —“ It was this 
‘Shah Sujah, then an outcast and a beggar, that we made the 
‘disastrous attempt to restore in 1839; and it was Dost Maho- 
“med, in whose name we were opposed, and who, ‘puppet as he 
“was, and puppet as he is, has given us such reason to remem- 
‘ ber him.” hat Shah Sujah was a puppet in the hands of the 
British, is a fact of universal acceptation ; but we do not know 
upon what intelligible grounds ‘ Oivis” declares’ Dost Maho- 
med to have been a puppet. He made his way to sovereignty 
by the force of his own personal character ; and was as genuine 
a ruler, as is often to be found in that, or any other, part of the 
globe. Certainly he was the least’of a puppet of all the occu- 
pants of the Balla Hissar, since the days of Ahmed Shah. He 
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had no minister, with more brains than himself, to pull the- 

wires, or any dominant party to support him in spite of his- 
inherent defects—his weakness—his nonentity. The fact is 

that Dost Mahomed was really somebody—a genuine man, with — 

a sound head and a brave heart. If he had been merely a ~ 
thing of straw or bran, a stuffed and padded nothing, moved: 
by wires, the world would never have heard his name.- It is ~- 
because he was not a puppet, but a real man, that we know — 
anything about him. From the day, when, as a boy, he distin- 
guished himself by the open murder of a dangerous enemy in* ~ 
the streets of Peshawur, to his last charge on the battle-field of 
Purwandurrah, whatsoever he has done for good or for evil has 
been done, not through him, but 4y him ; he has been, through- 
out, the doer, and not the mere instrument. 

In the fourth letter, *“ Civis” considers the effects of our : 
Central-Asian disasters upon the minds of the people of India, 
and gives us a kind of catalogue raisonnée of the different 
native races. We need not trouble ourselves with this, which’ 
appears to have been written entirely for English readers; 
but we may say a few words about the effects of our disasters. - —_ 
upon the chiefs and people of Hindustan. It was not so much 
the great catastrophe which overtook our arms, as the inacti- 
vity which for a time succeeded it, that wrought a bad effect 


4 
upon the native mind, and encouraged er and -defini ae — 


tone in quarters, where we had been accuS8tomed to look only pe 
for respect and subservience. In Rohilcund, the country of Í 
all others, where it might have been expected,that the gréatest ` 
amount of sympathy with the Afghans would manifest itself,- 

there was undoubtedly a restless feeling among the people—a _ 
vague indeterminate desire to do something, modified from 

time to time according to the intelligence that.was received - 

from beyond the Indus. It was acknowledged indeed -by the” í 
Nawùb of Rampore, that the minds of the Rohillas hed been - 
greatly unsettled, and that they had had at one time “‘ an itching 

fora rise} but that he himself had*openly declared that he 

would join his troops with our regiments if a riot occurred, and. 

had told the people, that although the English had suffered dis- 

aster at Kábul; they had power enough to taka Rohileund 

again’ with the greatest ease. In other parts of India, there 

was the same feverish looking towards the countries beyond 

the Indus; and the Mussulmans of Juanpore and other places 

openly expressed their delight in our reverses, and predicted a 
general rising ofthe people. ‘The manner, in which our humi- 

liation wrought upon some of the very petty potentates of 
Northern India, was sufficiently diverting. We must restrain 
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our gossiping propensities : but one story, illustrative of the 
exaggerated views of our depressed power and influence cur- 
rent at some of the very small native courts, is too good to be 
withheld from those who are not conversant with it. A Bri- 
tish officer, well acquainted with the language and manners of 
the hill people, went in 1842, to make his salam to the Rani 
of one of the petty states in the neighbourhood of Simla. In- 
stead of receiving him from behind the purdah, she sent her 
son, the little Rajah, down to the Sahib, with a speech which the 
boy imperfectly understood, but which he repeated with suffici- 
ent fluency and correctness. It was along abusive tirade against 
the British Government. The oflicer withdrew; and sent a 
message to the Rani, complaining of the insult that had been 
put, in open Durbar, upon the British Government, through 
the mouth-piece of a child. In reply to this the Rani sent 
an attendant to the British officer, with precisely the same inso- 
lent address, that she had before entrusted to her son. Upon 
this the British officer, remarking to the messenger, that it was 
one thing to receive such abuse from the lips of a child, another 
from a grown man, incontinently knocked him down, and de- 
parted. Other stories might be told; but this will suffice. On 
the whole, perhaps, our reverses in Afghanistan produced less 
effect in India ‘than might have been expected ; and would 
have produced still less, if they had been more promptly repair- 
ed. But every political officer in the country felt a weight 
removed from his mind, when intelligence reached the provinces 
that General Pollock had planted the British Ensign on the 
sunimit of the Balla Hissar of Kábul. ‘‘ It is a comfort,” 
wrote Colonel Sutherland in October 1842, “ to be able again 
to look a native in the face.” 

The fifth letter is, also, a sort of gazetteer of the native 
states—and calls for no detailed comment in this place. The 
sixth is very suggestive; and we shall quote liberally from 
it. Written in -April ©1842, when the intelligence of our 
disaster in Central Asia was still fresh in the European mind, 
it dwells, at the outset, on the danger to be appréhended from 
internal revolt, and then discusses the general character of our 
Indian rule — ’ á 

It may seém odd that a Government, so well meant, and so well adminis- 
tered, as ours in India, should not be more popular than it is, among those 
who are the objects of it. But so it is: and a very little reflection will show 
that it would be odd if it were otherwise. With few, if any, exceptions, 
they would be glad to change it to-morrow, if they could. It is not their 
own. It is not administered among themselves. It does not give room 


enough for their own upper classes, as functionaries ; though I believe that 
this is better provided or now, than it used to be. In fact, it sustains 
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no upper class at all; nor does it sufficiently —— the original rights, 
or follow the original usages, of the country. The Indians and we frame 
our estimates by very different standards. The Indians, even if they mea- 
sure Governments by our scale, will prefer a bad government administered 
by black hands, to a good one administered by white. . If they apply their 
own scale instead of ours, they will think better of the bad government, ~ 
and worse of the good government, than we do. The fact is, that we have 
all of us a hankering after the home staple.—P. 33. 

We believe that there is nothing, which the people of India 
care so little about, as the personnel of the governing body. 
They have little or no desire to take part in the administration 
of the country, any further than as a means of obtaining for 
themselves profitable employment.. They care nothing about 
self-government, as such. When they have been invited, as 
in our municipality, to take part in the administration of their 
own affairs, they have exhibited the utmost possible amount 
of apathy, and thought it rather a misfortune than otherwise 
to be expeeted to bestir themselves. If a couple of native 
gentlemen were, under the new charter, to be nominated to the 
Supreme Council of India, it may be questioned, whether they 
would really do anything but draw their salaries, and whether 
the people of India generally would regard with any particular 
satisfaction such a recognition of their rights—such an intro- 
duction of the small end of the wedge of the representative 
system. The most inveterate supporters of the old regime, 
who would recoil from the idea of any ‘substantive change in 
the Government of India, have only a smile of assent to bestow 
upon any such proposal to introduce the “ liberal element” 
into our local administration. ‘““ I should have no objection to 
that,’ is the answer. If add the Members of Council were na- 
tives of India, with an English Governor-General and an Eng- 
lish Secretary, the Government would be as completely English 
as it is at the present time. And if it were not—if the natives 
of India really took partin the administration—the Government, 
we fear, would be far more oppressive, the rights of the people 
would be much less freely acknowledged, and their interests less 
benevolently*regarded, than under the present system. Itis an 
acknowledged principle in the army, that the most tyrannical 
and unpopular officers, those who have the least sympathy 
with, and the least kindness for, their men, are the officers who 
have been ‘raised from the ranks. And from the ranks of na- 
tive. society, as native society is at present constituted, we 
may. be sure that we shall -never raise more liberal administra- 
tors, than we now derive from among a people, differing from 
the great bulk of the inhabitants.in language, colour, and in 
creed» 7 i 3 
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“« Civis” has a high opinion of the public servants of the 
Indian Government, by whom its affairs are administered :— 

I conscientiously believe that the public servants of our Indian Govern- 
meut are not to be surpassed by the public servants of any other, in talents, 

-diligence, or integrity, or in the earnest wish to promote the welfare of the 
‘people committed to their charge. In a wider field of selection, and where 

- a loftier prize is in competition, particular instances of superior eminence 
may be found; but the average ability of public servants in India points 
toa higher degree in the scale, than that which prevails in any other 
country. The Indian school has sometimes turned out a good soldier- 
One striking distinction between the men of business in England and 
those in India consists in this—that, with those in England, their business 
is their business only ; with those in, India, it is their business and recrea— 
tion too. However large a portion of their time those in England may 
devote to doing business, still it is a portion only; in India, it is the whole- 
There they have nothing else to do —Pp. 33-34. 

_We do not altogether recognize the force’ of this distinction- 
In India men hunt, and shoot, and dine, and dance, and read 
books, and play at billiards, and go to horse races, and act plays, 
and make love, and marry wives, just as they do in England. 
Indeed, all- these amusements are somewhat more within their 
reach. If you want to see a real man of business, you must go 
to England, not to India, for the sight. Look at a man, who 
takes the Clapham omnibus to Grace Church-street, every day at 
+ past 9 in the morning, and takes it again, in Grace Church- 
street at 5. He returns home to dinner, tired, care-worn ; his 
mind.in his ledger and his bankers book; brooding over 
£: s: d;—very bad company for his wife; perhaps cross; per- 
haps sleepy. His ‘‘ recreation” is an after-dinner nap. He has 
no holiday, except on Sunday. He does not know what amuse~ 
ment is. His life isan “eternal grind :” but he gets used to 
it in. time, as the horse does‘ to turning the mill-stone. It is 
very true, that the business of men in England is not their re- 
creation. They do not know what recreation is. Business in 
England clings to a man, like the poisoned shirtof the cen- 
taur. Here’it sits lightly upon him, and flutters in the evening 
breeze. Its corroding anxieties do not eat into us, like venom 
at morning andevening prayer—do not make young men old, and 
turn the healthy into wretched hypochondriacs.. We do not 
know any class of men in India, who cannot find time .to amuse 
themselves, and have not the heart to be amused. Our busi- 
ness men dre not drones: they do their work well, and there1s 
enough of it—but it is not made terrible-by the unbroken re- 

ularity of years. In India, labour, as we may, there is for us, 
-even humanly speaking, something beyond. Our business ís 
not apart of ourselves. We are niere wayfarers in India; we 
look forward ‘to the accomplishment of our journey, and tg a day 
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of rest. There are thousands of business-men in England, who 
go on toiling and toiling, till they are incapable of toil; and 
have nothing to look forward to but the grave. 

““.Civis” next comments upon the Anglo-Indian system of 
Government, and especially disapproves of the “ permanent 
settlement :"— ` s i + 


In the system administered by this body, though framed with the best 
intentions, some changes, [ think, might advantageously and popularly be 
made. The faults, for faults it has, were introduced by the very desire of 
amendment. What we want is not to go forward, but to go buck. Weare -~ 
in the rule of three, when we ought to have been only in division. We con- 
sidered abstract excellence at the expense of practical utility. I had rather 
my tailor should make my clothes after my own measure, than cut them to 
fitthe best-turned journeyman on his board. We neglected adaptation to 
the practice and opinions of the people we were legislating for. Our work 
was too elaborate. ‘The utmost, we should have attempted, was to improve 
the system of the country. We might even have left it as it was. Some 
of its apparent defects constituted its true recommendation. They were 
the very qualities, which adapted it to its end. The people were not in an 
advanced stage of civilization, and did not want a system more forward or 
more refined than themselves. Their own homely institutions would have 
suited them better, than the artificial version which we undertook to pre- 
pare for them. . For every-day purposes, an instrument may be too highly 
polished, as well as too rough—too light, as well as too hegvy, for the hand 
that is to use it. The blade of a razor is not suited to the handle of an 
axe. Instead of attempting to improve the system, we should have con- 
fined ourselves to improving the administration of it} India would have 
been unlike all other countries, if abuses had not crept into it ; and, in our 
correction of those abuses, we should have found ample room for our fond- 
ness for experiment. We aimed beyond our mark, and measured the wants 
of our subjects too much by our own. i - 

In treating this subject, I must do—what nothing short of the most ear- 
nest and deliberate conviction could surmount my reluctance to do—I must 
avow my dissent from the opinion of many of those, for whom I entertain 
the most cordial regard and respect. I disapprove of that territorial 
system, which is called in Bengal the “ permanent settlement.” I look 
upon it as both impolitic and unjust. It'is impolitic, because it is unjust ; - 
it is impolitic, because it is adverse to the recognised maxims of the coun- _ 

. try ; it is impolitic, because it is subversive of the rights of the people, and — 
injurious to the advance of their prosperity., It is unjust, because it 
violates the ancient and indefeasible title to property—because it takes” 
viotently from one man, what does belong to him,‘arfd gives it arbitrarily 
to another, to whom it does not belong—and this, not ŭn æ few insulated 
and individual cases, but universally to the farthest limits of the tand; 
Where the permanent system has been established, not one inch of Soil 
remains in the hand, in which we found it, and to which it rightfilly apper— 
‘tains. This is making rather a summary use of the fame of justices! 35, 

And again— |: - ERR AMIENS, St any, ee ae ue 

The scheme of Mr. Hastings was better suited to its purpose, than thatg 
Lord Cornwallis. `. Besides its greater. simplicity, and its approximation „tO — 


the habits of the, people, it admitted, indeed it required, the employment 


- “Lofenative functionaries; andvit would-hayvo ‘preserved: that better dass oE - 
‘ i ' s 7 , , 2 T — — 


— 
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the population, of which Lord Cornwallis’s precipitated the extinction. 
There is a wide difference between. what a project professes to do, and what 
it really does do. Mr. Watt used to say that he was never satisfied with a 
plan, nor eyen with a model; he waited till he saw the machine itself 
in action; if that did its work, it was enough. The action of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s system has not, I apprebend, been satisfactory. Itis losing ground, 
and losing advocates. Where recent attempts have been made to intro- 
duce it, it has been obstructed and suspended. It is high time it should 
be.—P. 35. 
How much might be written on the subject of the “ 4re 
I vorumemt settlement.” Whata multitude of strange conflict- 
-ing opinions might be adduced! Even to the warmest oppo- 
nents of the system it must .seem a great and worthy experi- 
ment. The entire administrative system, judicial and fiscal, 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis, was not lightly conceived, or 
hastily executed. It was based upon the decisions of the ablest 
and most experienced servants of the Company, and had the 
support of the highest law officers of the crown. A system. 
recommended and supported by such men, as Shore, Barlow, and 
Edmonstone—as Jones, Chambers, and Burroughs—a system, 
adopted and approved by two such Governors-General, as Corn- 
wallis and Wellesley—could not have been a mere visionary 
scheme of Government, with the stamp of failure marked upon 
it from the first. To John Shore and George Barlow we main- 
ly owe these systems. Perhaps, Mr. Law, an uncle of the pre- 
sent Lord Ellenborough, is rightfully to be regarded as the 
father of the “‘ permanent settlement.” To Mr. Barlow was due 
the credit of drawing up the judicial regulations of 1793. They 
were very slightly amended by Lord Cornwallis, and some 
inconsiderable alterations introduced on the suggestion of 
Sir William Jones, who declared himself so charmed” with the 
“ incomparable minute,” that he had “ read it attentively five or 
six times.” Sir William (then Mr.) Burroughs said of them, 
that they “ would do credit to any legislator of, ancient or 
modern times.” But the fate of the settlement E is most 
curious and instructiye. No measure, that ever emanated from 
the Anglo-Indian Government, has been so warmly extolled on 
- thé .oné ‘side, and so fiercely assailed on the other. Clouds 
of witnesses, to be gathered from among-the ablest revenue 
officers of the Company, may be cited on either side of the 
controversy ; and there is nothing in history,.to which a 
one-sided writer, not unwilling to make foul use of the ma- 
- terials within his reach, may so easily colour-according to the 
- @omplexion of his own mind. Thus Mill; in his.chapter on 
the results of Lord Cornwallis’s revenue reforms, asserts be 
=- fnilure’of the experiment within.ten years-of itse initiation,” 


‘> 
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and quotes the testimony of Sir Henry Strachey in proof of 
his assertions—as though many other excellent authorities 
could not have. been quoted to a precisely opposite effect. As 
a note-worthy example of the manner in which this great ques- 
tion is argued by the historian, we cite a few sentences regarding 
the ruin of the zemindars. ‘‘ A cause,” says Mr. Mill, “which 
* accelerated, but by no means produced, the ruin of the zemin- 
dars, was the delay which they experienced in obtaining pay- 
ment from the ryots. The Government had given to themselves 
the benefit of summary process with regard to the zemindars. 
But they left the zemindars to the tedious progress through 
all the technical forms of the courts in extracting payment 
from the ryots.” As the zemindars and their agents had the 
power of distraining the property of ryots—and did so, as often 
upon unjust, as upon just, grounds—the value of this assertion 
may be readily estimated. It may be added, too, that by Regu- 
lation VII. of 1799, it was decreed that sales of land for arrears 
of revenue should not take place until the end of each year (they 
had before been held every month) ; so that, in point of fact, 
whilst time was given to the zemindar, the ryot was subjected 
to summary process. “ Lands,” wrote Mr. Grant, collector of 
Midnapore, in answer to the interrogatories referred to by Mr. 
Mill, “ being now exempted from sale for the recovery of arrears 
‘ of revenue till the end of the year, it appears to me much 
less necessary to expedite the sale of distrained property, 
than it was before Regulation VII. of 1799 was issued, when 


a . = * * * 


i 
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The most important, perhaps, of all the interrogatories circu- 
lated to the Bengal collectors in 1802, was that which asked, Whe- 
ther the existing regulations were calculated to enable zemindars 
to obtain payment from the ryots, without affording them ready 
menns of oppression ? * The answers to this question involve an 
answer to, or a corroboration of, the statement made by Mr 
Mill. ‘They contain, indeed, an investigation of the vhoda 
question, as between the zefnindar and the ryot.: Let us sde 
what we can make of the result. Mr. Ricketts of Tirhoot, ‘re- 
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plied that “the regulations are well adapted for the purposes 
intended.” Mr Elphinstone of Sarun says, “the regulations 
are perfectly well calculated for the purposes intended.” Mr. 
Cowell of BirbhGm makes answer, that “the existing regula- 
tions are most favourable for realizing the rents from the under- 
farmers and ryots, and in general are acknowledged to be so by 
the zemindars, and other description of landholders” Mr 
Smith of Dinagepore curtly answers, *‘ I conceive that they are.” 
Mr. Wright of Rungpore says, “ the regulations, which have 
been issued for the benefit of the landholders, have answered 
the purposes intended.” Mr.- Seton of Kishnaghur replies, 
“the powers vested by the regulations in the zemindars, and 
other proprietors and farmers, holding lands immediately of 
Government, are fully adequate to enable them to collect their 
rents from their under-farmers and ryots.” Mr. Le Gros of 
Mymensing, answers in almost the same words, “ the existing 
regulations are perfectly well calculated for enabling zemindars 
and other proprietors of land, and farmers of land bolding 
their farms immediately of Government, to realize their rents 
from their under-farmers and ryots.” Mr. Hayes of Marshe- 
dabad emphatically declares, that the .“* zemindars, and other 
descriptions of landholders, are unanimous in acknowledging 
that the existing regulations, for enabling them to realize their 
rents from the under-farmers and ryots, are well calculated for 
the purposes intended ;" and the Collector of Midnapore com- 
mences a long able minute with the words, * I am of opinion that, 
since the Re on VIL of 1799 has been generally known and 
_ enforced in Mofussil, the zemindars have been very well able to 
asp their rents.” So we have here, in a very small space, the ~ 
neurrent testimony of a number of Benga) collectors in direct 
contradiction to Mr. Mill's assertions, that the zemindars had 
been rained by their inability to obtain their rents from the 
ryots. -$ 
=- Here we see how very casy itis to make out a case. If wo 
had any object of this kind, we might leave this mass of evidence — 
to sek for itself, simply declaring that the good results of the 
l ment were established upon the testimonies’ of those best 
qualified to deliver an opinion on the subject; but this is not 
ie way to deal with a great question; itis only sporting with 
- the tuti. Mr. Mill settles the matter on the authority of a -~ 
single witness. We do not think a cloud of witnesses sufficient 
io establish the point on one side or other of the discussion. 
s ere a string of categorical questions are proposed to a number 
of men in different parts of he eobuntry, with different habits — 
= of mind, different foregone conclusions, different personal PP “sae 
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judices and predilections, and surrounded — different: 
inflaences, we may be pretty sure that there == very 
close correspondence between the answers returned. The cits- 
tion, under such circumstances of the —— of any one 
respondent, or even of a group of respondents, may deceire an 
— audience ; botit J go no way towards —— 
tion of the truth. I: is of all methods of over- | the 
truth the most artful and the most dishonest. If Mr. had 
sufficiently studied the revenue reports to be able to cite a 
single authority against the system, he must have known that 
there were a host of authorities in its favour ; and if he had read, 
as we are bound to believe he had, the regulations, he must have 
known thatthe zemindar æas empowered to exercise summary p 
cess against the ryot. The prompt seizure of the crops and all the 
household goods of a defaulter is surely summary enough. It 
was not till ten years afterwards that the zemindar was prohi- 
bited from seizing even the agricultural implements and farm 
cattle of the ryot; it was not ull tem years afterwards that 
was compelled to give due notice of his intention to r 
before coming down with one fell swoop upon all the property 
of the debtor. 

But though, neither from the statements of one witness, nor 
from a Bn, of witnesses, would the ws an be derived, 
by studying and comparing the statements of alj, a sati 
mean might have been obtained. Several ——— 
without qualification, that the regulations answered every pur- 
pose—that the zemindars had the power of obtaining panne 
payment of his rents, and had not the power of ——— 
ryots. Several stated that the zemindar had power of 
obtaining his rents, but that the system did lead to oppression. 
A fow matar on = other — —* ana, rogulations enabled 
the ryot to cheat the zemin ; an i e Strachey stated 
— — that there was not a zemindar left ie haan 

Now, the truth appears to have been this. 
ryots do not grow in Beng&l, any more than immaculate ze- 
mindars, and if the zemindars oppressed the ts, the 
in their turn worried and perplexed the zemin As 
was tyranny on the one band, there was fraud on the b 
But tho balance of wrong doing must have been on 
side of the zemindar. The ignorant husbandman was no ma 
for the landed proprietor—astill less was he a match for 
middleman or agent. Cunning he may have been—dish 
he may have been; but he was weak and co ily te 
little heart to systematize fraud, and fight it Sak 3 
superior. He paid his rents, when he could. Mi 


ti 
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paid them, indeed, when there was no attempt to overreach 
him ; but when he fell into arrears, and the war began, he did 
all that he could, in his weakness, with fraud and lying and 
the collusion of his friends, to outwit his antagonist. He got 
the start, when he could, of his enemy, carried off all his move- 
ables to a neighbour's house, cut his standing crops in the 
night time, concealed them by the connivance of his friends, 
and met the distraining party with no worldly goods in his pos- 
session, but the rag about his middle, and a few earthen-ware 
pots in his house. The zemindars certainly did complain that 
in this way the weapon of distraint became a telum imbelle in 
their hands ; that they had great difficulty in obtaining the 
assistance of the Police—that, if a small party went to distrain, 
they were beaten ; and that, if a large party went, the expense 
was so heavy, that it was better not to distrain at all; and that, 
as to suing the defaulter in our law courts, the process was so 
tedious, and the cost of maintaining the defendart in prison so 
heavy, that they seldom gained anything but a heavy loss by 
the proceeding.* 

Such was the plaint of the zemindars. We do not doubt that 
such things happened. But the power of the zemindar to oppress 
the ryot must have been far greater than that of the ryot to outwit 
the zemindar. The husbandman was generally better disposed 
to submit to imposition, than to battle it out with the proprietor, 
or the agent. who was sure to be a greater tyrant than his 
master. The ryot had not much to lose, it is true; and it is 
argued that the constitutional indolence of the native character 
made him look upon mere loss of liberty as no evil, and that 
he was content to exist in gaol at the expence of his oppressor. 
But indolent and debased, as he may have been, he was not 
utterly hardened and reckless ; he could not meet with indiffer- 
ence a calamity, that severed all family ties, and left wife and 
children at the mercy of the spoiler, and exposed to all the 
accidents of life. He had too, whatever he may have thought 
of the immunities of gaol life, a horror of the Police—a horror 
of the long journey to the justice-seat—and o£ a thousand 
vaguely apprehended evils, to which even the natural litigious- 
ness of hischaracter could not fortify him to look forward with 
complacency. ‘The balance, indeed, was greatly against him, 
and he had sense enough to know it. He seldom invited a 
contest, which he knew must end in his ruin. It was better, he 
thought, to compromise with fate, and bear the lesser evil of 
@e two. So he acceded in patience to the extortionate demands 


=. 
* See answer to Interrogatories: Mr. W. Mackie, Collector of Dacca—‘ The argu- 
nents generally used by zemindars,” &c, &e, 
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made upon him, when he could; when he could not, the regu- 
lations took their course. And how destructive that course 
was, may be gathered from the evidence of Mr. Rees, the collee- 
tor of Purneah, who speaks of “ repeated instances of families, 
‘ nay whole villages, reduced to penury and distress by their (the 
‘< middlemén’s and agent’s) oppressive use of that- power of 
“ distraint, which is vested in them with equal authority as in 
“the actual proprietor of the soil.” It was in fact the agency 
of these middle-men, which ruined both the proprietor and the 
ryot, and in the end extinguished the race of original ze- 
mindars. 

We have said more on this subject than we intended; but 
the very nature of our article—a review of a series of letters 
de omnibus rebus—compels us to be discursive; and we thought 
it might not be unprofitable to show how easy it is for an his- 
torian, in such a matter as this, to pile up mountains of evi- 
dence in support of any favourite opinion. Whatever may be 
the visible results of the permanent settlement now, at the time 
to which Mr. Mill refers (1802), there were no proofs of its 
failure. He would have made us believe that, even at that 
early date, the evil consequences of the introduction of the 
zemindary system were written in painfully legible characters 
over the whole length and breadth of the provinces, to which it 
was applied. What the visid/e results of the regulations were 
at that time we may gather from an unpublished letter of Sir 
John (then Captain) Malcolm’s, written from Benares in the cold 
weather of 1801-1802, and addressed to Mr. Barlow. Malcolm 
was at that time attending Lord Wellesley, in the capacity of 
Private Secretary. ‘‘ We have since you left us,” he writes, 
“passed through one of the finest and most highly cultivated 
tracts of country in the world. What adds to my pleasure 
in contemplating these scenes, is to hear every man I ask tell 
how jungles have been cleared, and waste lands brought under 
cultivation. J cannot but envy your feelings on this subject. 
I confess, before I travelled through these provinces, I was not 
perfectly reconciled to your system. I have now observed its 
effects, and must ever think it one of the most wise and bene- 
volent plans, that ever was conceived by a Government to 
render its subjects rich and comfortable. We can only hope 
that a sense of gratitude will be the primary feeling in the 
breasts of those who benefit by this admirable system, and 
that they will repay the State for the care it takes of their 
* interests by a firm and lasting attachment.” If Mr. Mill hað 
been writing in favour of the zemindary system, what would 
he not haye made of such testimony as this ? 
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We should here dismiss the subject; but we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of transferring to our pages the following 
passage, containing, as it does, a graceful and well merited 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Edmonstone, one of the ablest 
and most excellent men that ever went out to India :— 

In one of my last conversations on the subject with Mr. Edmonstone— 
to whose guidance and instruction I owe anything that I may have learned 
in India, and whom I have looked up to all my life with reverence and 
affection—he ascribed the present exemption of Bengal from those perio- 
dical famines, to which it was formerly subject, and by which other tracts 
are still occasionally visited, to the influence of the permanent system. In 
this I cannot concur, without depreciating the value of good government, 
uniform protection, and shelter behind a wide and secure boundary. Un- 
questionably many able men, besides Mr. Edmonstone, have been from the 
first, and still are, the advocates of the zemindary system. ‘The fact is, 
that we all of us lean to the doctrine of the school we have been brought 
up in. Independently of the force of habit, we cannot easily bring our- 
selves to think that that, which we have spent our lives in learning, is of 
no substance or effect. The advocates of this system have all been brought 
up in Bengal, where they have seen no other in action. Among the emi- 
nent authorities on this subject, Mr. Hodgson is the only one I remember, 
who, having made himself conversant with both systems, gives the prefer- 
ence to that of Bengal With this single exception, as far as I am 
aware,the whole of those, who have witnessed the working of the two, are 
in fayour of the native machinery of the ryotwar system. SeN 

This is much too sweeping an assertion: but we have done 
with the subject. 

The seventh letter commences with the trite assertion that 
our tenure of India must, under all circumstances, be a military 
tenure; and the writer then goes on to say, that the most fearful 
of all disasters would be a revolt of the native troops. ‘‘ The 
danger,” he says, * if ever it do come, will be abrupt. It will be 
“an explosion. It will give no warning. It will be upon us, be- 
“fore we have time to arrest it.” There is very little danger of 
this, so long as we are tolerably discreet. ‘‘ Civis’” writes about 
religious jealousy; but in these days,it is not the faith, but the 
pocket, of the sepoy that takes alarm : and when our native regi- 
ments mutiny, we may be sure that their pay is at the bottom of 
it. We are afraid that the affection of the sepcys for their 
officers is not what it wasin the old times; but they have even 
more affection for their pay. It is not, indeed, to be disguised, 
that the loyalty of the native army is sustained by the regula- 
rity with which they receive their pay, and their certainty of 
receiving their pensions, when they retire from the active ser- 
vice of the Company. It is obviously the interest of the sepoys 
that the Company's raj should be dominant in India. They are 

conscious that under no native powér would they receive their 
pay with such regularity, or be guaranteed so securely in the 
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possession of their pensions ; and, so long as they are assured 
of our good faith—so long as they receive their pay and pen- 
sions with regularity,—they are little likely tolook for the com- 
ing of any other European power, and to desert a good and 
tried paymaster for one, of whose honesty and competency they 
know nothing. 

“* Civis,” like all other writers, entertains a high opinion of the 
sepoys, and expresses it with becoming emphasis. He probably 
thinks with us, that if they desert us, it will be our own fault:— 

No terms, that I could employ, would surpass the high opinion I have of 
the character of our Indian troops. I am equally persuaded that no opi- 
nion, I have of them, can surpass their claim to our admiration, Their 
merit, both in efficiency and fidelity, is of the highest order. Much of 
their excellence no doubt is to be ascribed to their officers ; but much also 
belongs to themselves. ‘They are, intrinsically, fine materials for soldiers. 
When General Conway returned to England upwards of forty years ago, 
he told George III. that his Majesty had troops in Europe, but an army in 
India. And, even after the name we have lived to see those troops in 
Europe achieve, I still hope that their comrades in India are worthy of 
standing by their side. 

Eighty years ago, General Smith told the House of Commons 
that the sepoys were “‘ almost too good.” ‘Throughout eighty 
years, tl have maintained that high character. They are as 
good s rs now, as they ever were; but the bond between 
them and their officers is not what it was—and, perhaps, never 
can be again. The sepoy officer was once more than half a 
sepoy himself. The first article, ever written for this journal, 
was intended to trace the changes, which have passed over 
Anglo-Indian society in the course of the last century. Those 
changes have conduced largely to the health, to the comfort, 
to the respectability, and to the morality of the European re- 
sident in the East: but they have spoilt him for a sepoy officer. 
‘There is hardly a genuine sepoy officer now remaining with 
the army. ‘Time was, when our officers, to a great extent, dena- 
tionalised themselves; when their habits were rather of the 
Asiatic than the European type ; when the language they spoke, 
the sympathies they encouraged, and the companions with 
whom they associated, were more frequently Hindustani than 
English: when, in a word, they lived more like natives than like 
Christians, and looked upon their sepoys with kindness and 
affection as -brethren and children. ‘The supremacy of Eng- 
landism in India seems now to have made an impassable gulf 
between the English officer and the Hindustani soldier. And 
there is nothing to bridge it over, but a recurrence to habits, 
which civilization deplores, and Christianity condemns. It has 
been remarked by one of the ablest and most enlightened 
officers of the Company's army—by one whose name we feel it 
almost a national reproach to write without the knightly prefix— 
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by Colonel Sleeman, in his Essay on the “Spirit of Military 
Discipline in the Native Indian Army,” that regiments always 
deteriorate in discipline, after they have been cantoned for any 
length of time at a large station. The humanizing influences of 
much European society unfit the sepoy officer for his work. 
European female society, to which under Providence we owe 
the salvation of our morality, has severed the officer from his 
men, and weakened the discipline of the native army. There 
is little unmixed good in this world. The man rises upon the 
ruins of the officer ; but how can we deplore bis elevation ? 

We cannot expect, we cannot wish, to see the old type of 
the Hinduized Englishman revived. There is an end to 
that story. But we hope that, whilst we look for no return to 
habits, which, however conducive to the discipline of the native 
army, are to be both deplored and censured, we may expect 
something of a re-action favorable to our military stability, 
without detriment to our social character. Our sepoy officers, 
warned by recent painful experience,and roused by timely 
exhortations, will, it is not unreasonable to hope, recognise, 
more amply than they have recognised of late, the claims of 
the native officers of the Indian army to more kindly considera- 
tion, than it is now the habit to bestow uponthem. So long 
as we can rely upon the native officers, we may know that 
everything is safe. If we acquire their confidence, we have 
everything in our own hands. But the native officers are too 
often estranged from their European brethren by the hauteur, 
or, at best, the cold and distant civility, of the latter. When 
we think how very easy it is to secure the confidence and affec- 
tion of these men, and how very far a little kindness will go, it 
is marvellous that even that little should be withheld. Apart 
from all considerations of duty to the State, and of all thoughts 
of the enhancement of military discipline, every officer, not hope- 
lessly cursed with a thick bead and a bad heart, will find his 
reward in the gratitude, and often in the essential services, of his 
native brethren. There may be times and seasons. when the bread, 
cast upon those dark waters, will return to us aftet many days.* 

There are many suggestive passages in this letter. Some 
remarks on Mill’s History of India we are half tempted to 


* Lying in a very lamentable state of fever at a remote out-station many 
years ago we were grievously distressed by the discovery that there were no 
limes to be obtained in the bazaar—none it was said were obtainable within the 
distance of very many miles, and, even at the nearest place indicated, it was doubtful 
whether they were obtainable at all. An old native officer, who had come daily to 
make enqnires after us, being apprised of our wants and the difficulty of satisfying 
them, started off, without say a word about his intentions to, the place which was 
said to be the likeliest to supply the cooling fruit, and next morning presented him- 
self by our bedside with a basketful. Heaven knows we had done very little to merit 
the old man's gratitude. But a very little is greatly appreciated. Jt makes one indig- 
nant to think, that it should be so often habitually denied, 
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notice ; but we shall content ourselves with quoting an anec- 
dote of Lord Minto, germaneto the remark that a man’s views of 
Indian history, however extensive his learning may be, and 
however profound his sagacity, are sure to be greatly modified 
by residence in India :— 

The late Lord Minto, when Sir Gilbert Elliot, had been one of the 
managers for the House of Commons onthe trial of Mr. Hastings, and had 
taken an active part in supporting the impeachment; yet I heard him 
say at Madras, that, with better means of judging, he had entirely changed 
his opinion, and that he then looked upon Mr. Hastings, as having been 
one of the greatest benefactors of India. A lady, to whom I was repeat- 
ing this, told me that she had herself beard Lord Minto make the same 
avowal in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, pointing up to the picture of 
Mr. Hastings as he spoke. To the advocates of Mr. Hastings—and all 
India always were, and still are, his advocates—this is no slender tribute 
from one, whom practical experience had then made master of his subject, 
and whom, Mr. Hastings’ great persecutor himself, Mr. Burke, had desig- 
nated, as “ hominum sapientissimus." —P. 43. 

ager studying the history of Lord Minto’s administration— 
not as we haye it in printed books, bare, sterile, and unsugges- 
tive, —but as it exists in cotemporary records, used little (if at 
all) by the historian, it is difficult to convince one's-self that 
Lord Minto was once Sir Gilbert Elliot—the Elliot, who was 
associated with Burke in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
and conducted in person the attack on Sir Elijah Impey. It 
is to the honour of Lord Minto, that he shook off all his old 
party prejudices, before he embarked for India; and arrived 
amongst us, by no means inclined to regard, either the servants 
of the Company or the Judges of the Supreme Court, as the 
ogres, which he had represented them in Westminster. As 
Governor-General of India, he was prudent and temperate. 
All the impetuosity and fierté of his younger days had sub- 
sided. He recorded no hasty minutes ; he used no violent 
language. He gave his confidence to the able men, by whom 
he was surrounded ; and, though bent upon pursuing an econo- 
mical course, was not quick to scent abuses, or prone to magnily 
evils, that did not come unmistakeably before him. That he 
should have viewed differently, by the light of his Indian experi- 
ence, the conduct of Warren Hastings, was simply a necessity 
that there was no resisting; but all men would not have 
acknowledged their past errors so frankly and so gracefully. 

The etght% letter is taken up with some gossip about Ghazis 
and Assassins; and, with this, what may be called the first 
series is brought to a close. He leaves General Pollock about 
to commence the War of Retribution in Afghanistan ; and then, 
after a pause of four or five years, breaks, ground again in the 


Punjab. 
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We confess that we do not quite understand what the ninth 
letter is about. Itis dated December 10, 1846, and talks about 
our reverses in the Punjab. “If we stand still,” it is said, 
“after the reverses we have met within the Punjab, we open- 
“ly assume a defensive attitude—the most perilous in which 
“we cap stand in India.” And then “‘ Civis” goes on to 
say :— 

By standing still now, we abandon the bold acclivity we have hitherto been 
treading in public opinion—in that opinion, recollect, which constitutes 
the main element of our strength. In India, be our measures as moderate 
as they may (and moderation there is as much our interest as it is our 
daty), our attitude ought still to be imposing. It will not do to seem 
afraid, and pause in our ascent. We cannot with impunity confess our in- 
ability to extend our grasp if we choose; much less to retain what we 
have already got. It would be an act of suicide; and the vultures would 
soon be seen sailing with unerring sagacity towards their prey. Let but 
our neighbours once discover that we are waiting for them to attack us, 
and we shall find them both much bolder and much stronger than they 
were, when we used to begin by attacking them.—/. 48. 

We do not quite know what ‘ the reverses’ were which, in 
December 1846, filled “ Civis” with so much concern for the 
security of our position: but the doctrine, here enunciated, 
seems to be somewhat at variance with that laid down in a 
former letter. It is narrated in the closing epistle of the series, 
that the Duchess of Gordon said of Pitt that he did nothing 
better than any man living. We are really inclined to think 
that “ Civis” says nothing better than any man living. There 
are some of his best written letters, which would be very in- 
structive, if it were possible to say what they are about. 

-In the next letter ‘‘ Civis” still more emphatically declares 
that the English in India must never wait to receive an attack. 
“ Be the policy or practice of other countries what they may, 
* it will never do for us to forget, that, in the East, when once 
conflict becomes inevitable, the attack must be made, and not 
received. Defensive tactics are not the tactics for India. 
In every court of war, that must be held there, it is our busi- 
ness to appear as plaintiffs, not as defendants.” He says, too, 
that we must not even appear tobe unwilling to extend our con- 
quests; and yet he tells us that we were in too great a hurry to 
extend them to the Sutlej, and that we ought not tohave advanced 
till the advance was absolutely inevitable. At one time, he is all 
for a forward policy; at another, for a backward policy. At one 
time, he is all for prompt and vigorous movements; at another, 
for temporizing. * Gaining time,” he says, “ is always gaining 
“ something. It is no small thing to temporize with success. 
When Gentz was in England, in 1803 (it was during the peace), 
he said to Sir James Mackintosh, that the country required “ the 
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present system and the late ministers, for nothing demanded 
the reality and the reputation of vigour so much as tem- 
porizing.” 

The two following letters are letters of speculation, which 
more recent events have put out of date. The ¢thtrteenth con- 
tains a passage, which we have marked for quotation :— 


With the extension, we have found it necessary to make in our military, 
we have also at different times thought it incumbent upon us to enlarge 
our ecclesiastical, establishment. This seems to have been done with a 
view, less to the cure of souls that are already Christian, than to the con- 
version of those that it is desired to make so. But the advocates of this 
project may take my word for it, that they are treading upon unstable 
ground. There are two reasons, for which l object to what they are doing. 
The first is, that they will fail in the attempt; and the second is, that their 
failure will be a bloody one. They will give our military establishment 
more to do, than the ecclesiastical. Not only will they not make the mna- 
tives of India adopt Christianity; but, even if they did make them adopt it, 
they would not make them retain it. To make them Christians is one 
thing; to keep them so is another, and a very different thing too. We have 
not only to plant the tree, but we have to make it grow. Remember the 
puritanical steersman,—‘‘ Take care what you are about: but if you are 
determined to run into her, down with your helm.” Without following 
him in his selection of an end, we may still be taught by the efficacy 
of his means. Before we commit ourselves in the path which is be- 
fore us, let us look carefully forward, to see how far the termination, it 
leads to, is likely to answer the purpose in whicb it starts. Let us 
not be betrayed by that, as a promise, which, in the end, may prove 
to have been a threat. We might have done as well, perhaps, if 
we had left India alene from the beginning; but, sends where we 
do, we are doubly bound to pursue that course, which is best for the 
sake of the natives, as well as for our own. If we are to give them 
Christianity, let us also confirm them in it. Let us not be satisfied with 
those as proselytes to-day, who are toprove apostates to-morrow; and let lis 
take care, also, that we do not provoke them to cut our throats into the 
bargain. 

To do any real good, we must invert the order of our measures. Our 
choice lay between imparting religion and instruction, and instruction and 
religion. We chose the former, and we chose wrong. We have hitherto 
been putting the cart before the horse. Instead of beginning with religion, 
and leaving instruction to follow after, let us educate the natives first; 
and then, iť Christianity be what I believe it to be, it will make its own 
way, and take ito place for good. Qualify the natives to exercise a choice, 
before you drive them to make one. As we raise our fabric, religion may 
become the floor, but it must be looked up to as the ceiling now. Even 
instruction must be discreetly and gradually imparted. I hold it to 
be an indispensable and invariable condition, both to success and to se 
curity, that we'should defer not only any attempt, but any indication of 
a desire, to change the religion of India, until we have first spread solid 
instruction among the natives. We may as well abstain from giving them 
a book, until they have been taught to read—from sowing the seed, until 
the ground has been ploughed.— #p. 62-63. 


We do not know what “‘ Civis” means by the assertion that 
the extension of our Ecclesiastical Establishment has had re- 
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ference rather to the conversion of heathen, than to the cure of 
Christian, souls. Our Ecclesiastical Establishment, we fear, has 
nothing to do with the conversion of the heathen. That Govern- 
ment has been putting religion before education in an attempt 
to convert the natives of India, is a notion which we did not be- 
lieve to be entertained by any living man in the year 1850. 
“Civis” has been living in Berkshire for many years past. 
Had he been living in Bengal, he would not now be telling the 
readers of the Times, that Government is putting the cart before 
the horse,and giving the natives religion before instruction. 
On such subjects he is evidently unqualified to speak. 

There is some interesting matter in the next letter(No. XIV.), 
relative to the characteristics of French and English officers: 
here is a sample of it:— 


As commanders of Indian soldiers, and generally as implements of Indian 
warfare, there seems to be this remarkable distinction between the English 
and the French—the English make the best leaders; the French are. good 
leaders too, and they are comrades into the bargain. When the sepoys 
lose their English officers, they lose their all: much as they can do with 
their officers, they can do nothing without them. But when the sepoys 
lose their French officers, though they lose a great deal, still they retain 
something. The English officers never descend from their position; they 
are officers off the parade, as wellas onit. The French officers, on the 
contrary, associate with their soldiers, both Indian and European. In 
Europe they have many, if not most, of them, risen from the ranks; and, 
therefore, it is easy for them both to go down towards their men, and to 
draw their men up towards them. They meet half-way, and have an 
acquaintance, an intimacy, beyond and independent of their military rela- 
tion. The Duke of Wellington said, before the Commission on Military 
Punishments in 1836, that “ he had found the French officers, attending 
upon him, playing at billiards with their men; and familiarities of 
that kind going on, that were never heard of in the British service.” 
The French officers and privates are ‘ hail fellow well met.” With 
the English it is different. The energy and dogged resolution of the 
Englishman will always rouse and carry on his men, when they see him 
in their front; but the familiarity and flexibility of the French character 
make a deeper, and leave a longer, impression than the reserve and stiffness 
of the English. The beggars at Hyderabad, in asking charity of an 
European, still used, in my time, to call him Bussy, after the officer 
who had commanded the Nizam’s French corps, before we, were any of us 
born ; and, as late as 1820, M. Raymond's tomb there was still periodically 
illuminated, though he had been dead, I think, since 1797 ; ane for aught 
I know, it is so still. I am aware that they were both of them men of 
eminent ability ; but we, too, have had no want of men of equal emmmence ; 
and yet where is the English name, or the English monument in India, 
that is remembered in this way ? 


To this passage, in the printed collection of his letters, ‘‘ Civis” 
adds the following note:—“ An Indian officer of long experience 
* tells me, on reading this letter, thai the sepoys of the subsidiary 
< force at Puna, which had been commanded by Colonel Wallace, 
< subscribed, on his death, for the support of a lamp at his tomb 
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€ and a man to keep it; and that, every night, at the hour of the 
‘ grand rounds, fancying that they saw the old Colonel on his 
* well known white horse, they used to turn out and salute him.” 

If there were not so many other matters pressing upon us 
for consideration, we would fain say a few words in this place 
about the distinctive characteristics of the French and the Eng- 
lish officer. Nothing surprises a Frenchman more than the 
social gulf, which lies broad and yawning between the English 
officer and his men, and which, if the former attempt to pass, 
he is inevitably destroyed. ‘“‘ J’aivu,” says M. De Warren in his 
L'Inde Anglaige, “‘ un sons-lieutenant cassé par un conseil-de- 
guerre, pour avoir invité et reçu deux sous-officiers à souper chez 
lui.” A Frenchman marvels at this; and an Englishman mar- 
vels that it should be otherwise. We should be very sorry to 
exchange the officer’s mess for the café and the estaminet. 
English officers may amuse themselves with their men—but 
they must do it gregariously. They may play at cricket, for 
example, with the privates of their corps—and the more they 
do it the better. But it is a different thing to play at billiards, 
or dominos. In the same way, officers may (and often do) attend 
the barrack-balls, given by non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates—may dance with the barrack belles, and drink negus and 
Jemonade with them, without committing any military or social 
offence. ‘The intercourse then is between class and class, not 
between individual and individual. It is only when man asso- 
ciates familiarly with man—when the intercourse is not general, 
but particular—that a grave military offence is committed, and, 
when committed, is unpardonable. And as it is, so would ye 
have it remain. It is the essence of our military system. 

It is more, however, to our purpose here, to remark on the 
relative adaptability of French and English manners and con- 
duct to the habits and prejudices of the natives of the East. 
There is a good deal to be said upon both sides. Everybody, 
who has seen the sepoys in a French settlement, knows that 
they are much more French in their outward manners, carriage, 
and appearance, than any of our sepoys are English. There is 
something thoroughly French in their very mode of twisting 
their moustaches. But it may be doubted, whether the French, 
in the main, accommodate themselves so readily to the habits, and 
are so regardful of the prejudices, of the people by whom they 
are surrounded, as our own English officers. They are much 
Jess cautious in what they do, and less guarded in what they say. 
For example, the French officers of General Gardanne’s mission 
to Persia, though for the moŝt part selected men, able and accom- 
plished, very soon lost their footing at Teheran, and made the 
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Persians long for the return of the English gentlemen. Sir 
Harford Jones says that they used the word bétes so often in 
conversation, that the people about them finished by discovering 
ats meaning ; and one day Mirza Sheffi himself caught General 
Gardanne applying the flattering title to Azm,—‘* And you may 
easily conceive,’ said the cunning old gentleman, “‘ that I did 
not think this very si7-ferauz.” 

The mention of the honour, in which Raymond and Bussy are 
still held by the natives of India, called forth some remarks 
from an editorial writer in the Times, of which the following 
is a passage :— P 

“ But can “ Civis” really mean to ask,“ Where is the English name, or 

monument, remembered like those of Raymonp or Bussy?” We are very 
sure be will be able to recollect tbe tomb of a greater man than either, to 
which a sorrowing Hindu will retire from an unsuccessful suit, and mute- 
ly appeal to the memory of the dead for that justice, which, he conceives, is 
denied him by the living. Did not our correspondent read the other day how 
a veteran of Madras, who might have seen Tippu’s cavalry on St. Thomas's 
Mount, was followed to his grave by the whole native population? Does he 
not know that “ Sahib Warren Hosrterts” is the hero of the ballad min- 
strelsy of Bengal? Did he never hear stories of Coore? It is but a 
short time, since an old white-bearded sepoy came to present a memorial to 
an English officer, who holds one of the highest employments in India. 
A print of Coote being in the room, the veteran recognized at once that 
face and figure, which had not been seen for more than halfa century; and, 
forgetting his salaam to the living, halted, drew himself up, lifted his hand, 
and, witb solemn reverence, paid his military obeisance to the dead. 


To this “ Civis” replies that, in choosing an English name 
to put in competition with that of Bussy, none better could khave 
been chosen than that of Coote. “There never was an Eng- 
lishman,’ he says, ‘on whom the sepoys had such implicit 
< reliance,or for whom they cherished so dutiful an attachment.” 
He then goes on to say :— 

The — never forget a leader they have fought under. With them 
the name of Hardinge will outlive us all. When Lord Cornwallis, in his 
infirm age, went the second time to India, in 1805, and was stepping out 
of his boat at Calcutta, an old sepoy, making his way briskly through the 
crowd, pushed up to him with “ feed Wallis Sahib, I was with you at 
Seringapatam.” It was hard the veteran soldier, or rather the veteran 
Statesman, should not have been allowed to leave his Indian fame, where 
he had already placed it.— P. 70. 

We have some unwillingness to comment upon this last 
remark, because we are not quite certain of the meaning of it. 
Does it mean, that it would have been well for Lord Cornwallis’s 
reputation, if his Indian career had closed with the treaty of 
Seringapatam ? or simply that it was hard he was not per- 
mitted to rest his fame on his first Indian administration ? 
For our own parts, we cannot but think that this brief se- 
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cond administration of Lord Cornwallis gives a dignity and 
a completeness to his entire career, such as nothing else could 
have imparted to it. It was fitting that a man, who from 
early youth had devoted himself to the service of his country, 
should die with his harness upon his back. Other great 
Indian statesmen—Clive, Hastin gs, Wellesley,— either fretted, or 
drowsed out, the remainder of their lives. Cornwallis, at his 
country’s call, returned to the seat of his former labours, and 
only laid down the staff with his life. It was no small thing, 
that, at his advanced age, the British Government should bave 
urged him to return to India; it was no small proof of the 
honour in which he was held, and of the confidence which was 
reposed in him. There was no want of able and energetic 
men, either in India or in England, to succeed Lord Wellesley 
in the government of our Eastern Empire, but the adminis- 
tration looked only to Lord Cornwallis, and besought him to 
undertake again, if only for a brief season, the direction of 
affairs in India. It was at the end of 1804, that the aged 
Marquis, then resident at Culford, received one day a visit from 
Lord Castlereagh, who was at that time President of the 
Board of Control. After some general conversation on Indian 
affairs, Lord Castlereagh spoke of the strong feeling in the 
India House against Lord Wellesley, of that nobleman’s con- 
duct towards the Court, and of the anxiety that it had engen- 
dered in the minds of ministers themselves. He then declared 
that it was the earnest wish of His Majesty’s confidential 
servants, that Lord Cornwallis,in such a conjuncture, should 
again take upon himself the direction of affairs. At this time 
Sir George Barlow stood appointed to the succession. Three 
or four years before, the Court of Directors had unanimously 
resolved that he should be appointed Governor-General on the 
death, or resignation, of Lord Wellesley, and the Board of Con- 
trol and the British Government had confirmed the appoint- 
ment, in a manner most flattering to that gentleman. It was 
indeed, as Lord Castlereagh said, on the united recommendation 
of Lord Corfiwallis and Lord Wellesley, that the appointment 
was made. The former, who loved and respected Barlow, 
had lost no opportunity of urging his claims upon the Home 
Government; and now, that Lord Castlereagh sought him 
at Culford* to thrust the Governor-Generalship upon him, 
the venerable nobleman spoke of his own advanced age, and 
represented, in no lukewarm manner, the just expectations and 
the great merits of the gentleman, who stood appointed to the 
succession. Lord Castlereigh’s answer was, that the appoint- 
ment, at such a time, of any members of Lord Wellesley’s Go- 
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vernment would be offensive to the Court of Directors, and that. 
on no account, would they bring themselves to assent to it—an 
assertion, however, which we find it difficult to accept without 
some reservation. The discussion continued ; Lord Castle- 
reagh again urged on the Marquis the importance,in such a 
juncture, of his co-operation; and Lord Cornwallis, then at- 
tempting to affect a compromise in favour of his friend, offered 
to undertake the mission, on condition that he was assured of 
the succession of Sir George Barlow. Lord Castlereagh said 
that it was impossible to give any specific pledge to this effect ; 
but that nothing would so surely promote the chance of Bar- 
low’s succession, as the acceptance of the Government by 
Lord Cornwallis: indeed, he said, it was that gentleman's 
“only chance’—and upon this the Marquis consented. He 
accepted office very reluctantly, spoke of it as “a rash step,” 
and, not improbably, at some seasons had a painful foreshadow- 
ing of the doom, that was in store for him. 

Such were the circumstances of Lord Cornwallis’s second, or 
as more properly we should write, his Mird, acceptance of the 
Government of India: for he had been called upon in 1797 
to proceed a second time to India, but was fain, after his pre- 
parations had been made, to take advantage of a favourable 
turn in the tide of affairs to make way for a younger man. 
In our estimation, this second mission of Lord Cornwallis to 
India is the very crown of his reputation. Had he shown any 
eagerness for power, it would have been another thing: but 
the appointment was thrust upon him; and that, at his ad- 
vanced age, and in an infirm state of health, he should have 
sacrificed his ease, his comfort, and, as it proved in the sequel, 
his very life, at the call of the State, which he had served from 
his boyhood upwards in three different quarters of the Globe, 
is surely not an event to be deplored by the most jealous con- 
servator of his fame. 

The second administration of Lord Cornwallis was too brief 
to affect, either for good or for evil, the reputation, which he 
had previously earned. The great fact is, that-he came to 
India at the call of his country, and died with the harness on 
his back. What he did, before he was prostrated by sickness, 
indicated no decline of vigour. He came out with a certain work 
to do, and he set about doing it in earnest. A very-remarkable 
epoch was that autumn of 1805 ; and nothing more remarkable 
was there than the consummate ability and address, with which 
Sir George Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone contrived to dove- 
tail (almost, indeed, to reconcile)* the seemingly conflicting 
policies of Lord Wellesley and Lord Cornwallis. It is pro- 
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bable, indeed, that, at that time, and under the alarming finan- 
cial pressure which then existed, Lord Wellesley was not less 
firmly impressed with a conviction of the paramount neces- 
sity of peace than his less warlike successor. But we are 
entering upon a chapter of Indian history, which must be written 
at another time. It cannot be introduced as an episode in such 
an article as this.* 


We go back again now to another of our Anglo-Indian 
worthies—to Sir Eyre Coote, of whose last days “ Civis” gives 
the following account :— 


My time was only beginning, when the companions of Coote were closing 
theirs. Yet I still remember the old sepoys, who used to totter up to his 
picture in the Exchange at Madras, and Salam to him to the neglect of 
the lofty personages who hung around. In 1782, just before the death of 
Hyder, Sir Eyre Coote was in command of the army opposed to him near 
Madras; for, in those days, a few steps took us into the presence of our 
enemy. A friend of mine, who had been then the paymasterof his camp, 
told me that, as the General had suffered a succession of paralytic attacks, 
a report got abroad among the sepoys that he was dead—but that, in order to 
conceal it from them, his body was about to be clandestinely removed; and 
so much alarm and agitation were the consequence, that it was thought 
pracene to show him, by opening the doors of his palanquin, as he was 

eing carried through the camp. He was only just alive; but still the bare 
sight of the body, almost a corpse as it was, suppressed every emotion, and 
all was in a moment quiet. He never returned to his command. His 
troops, as was then generally the case, were heavily in arrear. At one 
crisis of that struggle, I think, they were a whole year without ay. 
Though it was then borne, what would be the effect of such an arrear, 1f it 
were to happen now? As a last resource, Sir Eyre was put on board a ship; 
and he made a voyage to Calcutta, subservient to the purpose of procuring 
money for his army. In those times, as in the present, and whether the call 
has come from the Carnatic, or the Punjab, the purse has always been 
in Bengal. To a certain extent, he obtained, what was wanted ; but, on his 
voyage back, his ship was chased by a French frigate. The master did not 
want to have learned from Plutarch that be was carrying Cesar and his 
fortunes ; and Coote, knowing the value of his charge, was so intent upon 
the issue, that he could not be got to leave the deck. He persevered in 
restlessly watching the chase, which did not cease, till they found refuge in 
Madras Roads. But, what with the fatigue, and the exposure, and the 
anxiety, the whole together —5 — too much for him. e lived to be 
landed, but that was all; and, on the second or third day, he died, 


e There is a chance of the gap in the “ Lives of the Governors-General of India,” 
between the biography of Warren Hastings and that of Lord Teignmouth, being 
filled up ere long by the publication of a Memoir of Lord Cornwallis, for which 
considerable materials, including a large body of His Lordship's private correspon- 
dence, have been collected and arranged. 


+ Carnatic is the designation given to that tract of low land, whic e 
Ghauts in 70° to 80° of wade longitude, and from the southern PAER ET Da ane 
Cirears in 15°, to Cape Comorin in 8°, North latitude, The Carnatic is, on the eastern 
coast, what the Kokun, or Concan, ast is incorrectly called, is on the western coast of 
the Peninsula; and it comprehends Madras, the capital of the second of the three 
Governments of India. 
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We like our author best, when he is in his most gossipping 
mood ; so we give another passage from this letter :— 


It has been shown, in a note to the preceding letter, in what reverence 
the memory of Wallace was held among the sepoys at Puna, where he 
had commanded. It is singular that both these officers, Coote and Wallace, 
belonged to the King’s, and not to the local, army. They had, tberefore, 
had but a limited personal intercourse with the sepoys, and could neither 
of them speak a word of their language. But all Indians look up with 
habitual reverence to authority; and the sepoys are always fond of the 
man, who leads them well, and treats them kindly, and under whom they 
bave been accustomed to be successful. It used to be the practice in the 
Indian Army for the field officer of the day, even after the longest march, 
in the most oppressive weather, to put the troops through some mancuvre 
before dismissing them. In 1803, after the first march of the campaign, 
which led to the battle of Assaye, the field officer asked the General, 
through what manœuvre he would wish the troops to be put? ‘“ I think,” 
said the General, ‘‘ that the best manceuvre, you can put them through, is to 
march them to their tents.” The best workmen are those, who, taking 
nothing out of their tools, when there is nothing for them to do, find the 
most in them, when there is a great deal to be done. 

I am afraid I have been indulging the licence, that belongs to my age. 
But there was a time, when even these little incidents had their value; and 
it is a pity we should lose the faintest memorial of men, who, forgotten, as 
they are now becoming, were once eminent in their generation, and of 
whom one contributed largely to place India, where we might have been 
satisfied to keep it. Thereis a pleasure in talking of old times, that only 
old men know; indeed old times are generally the only times they have 
got to talk of. When the front windows are shut, and there is nothing left 
to look forward to, we have.no help for it but to turn the other way. Soon 
after Mr. Fox went into Parliament in 1768, he said one evening, as he 
rose from table at Holland House, that he was going to the House of Com- 
mons. An old gentleman, who was of the party, said, ‘‘ I have a great 
mind to go with you. I have not been in the House of Commons, since I 
sat there in the reign of Queen Anne.” It was Mr. Methuen, who had 
been Under-Secretary to Lord Bolingbroke. 

It may be worthy of consideration, how far the fact here 
glanced at—that the officers, whose memories have been most 
cherished by our sepoys, have been officers of the Royal service 
—may be attributed to the unjust and most injurious system of 
exclusiveness, which has closed the highest military commands 
against the officers of the Company's Armies. e Our sepoys 
will always hold the officers of the Royal Army in higher 
estimation, so long as they see that they alone are deemed 
worthy to command the armies of our several Presidencies. 
The distinction, which is not overlooked by our native soldiers, 
has a most injurious moral effect; and it is high time that 
it should cease to exist. The Court of Directors are known 
to be hostile to the continuance of this system of injurious 
exclusiveness ; and it is not improbable that the succession of 
Lord Hardinge, who, to his honor be it said, never loses an 
opportunity of declaring the high opinion he entertains of 
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the Company's officers—it is not improbable, we say, that the 
succession of Lord Hardinge to the command of the British 
Army will eventually seal its fate. 

The next two letters are mainly speculative. They discuss 
somewhat vaguely the question “ What is to be done with the 
Punjab ?”—which has now found a practical solution. The 
next letter (No. XVIII.), which was not printed in the Times, 
relates to the limited Enlistment Act. We entirely disagree 
with the writer, who censures the measure as an impolitic and 
dangerous innovation. His reasoning is as inconclusive, as 
need be; and is from first to last an entire mistake. He argues 
that it is dangerous for the military element to be infused so 
largely into civil society, and points to the part taken by dis- 
charged French soldiers in every insurrectionary outbreak. Now, 
English soldiers, we need hardly say, are very different from 
French soldiers. The English soldier ceases to be a citizen, 
when he takes the shilling of the Recruiting Sergeant. His 
sympathies go out from among the people. It seems to be 
a condition of his existence, that, from that time, he should be 
at war with all civil life. ‘The people have no affection for 
him, and he has no affection for the people. They call hima 
lobster; and, when opportunity offers, he uses his claws. Now 
it is our deliberate conviction (and we have thought and written 
a great deal on the subject of this new Enlistment Act) that, 
if any collision were to take place between the soldiery and 
the people, the discharged army men would be far more likely 
to ‘‘fall in” with the military, than to help the people to pull 
up the paving stones. And we say this too, without any refer- 
ence to the great subject of pensions, present and deferred; we 
speak of the sympathies, rather than the ?tnferests, of our dis- 
charged soldiers; but when it is remembered that with the new 
Enlistment Act, is associated an improved pension system, by 
which the army still retains its old adherents in a friendly grasp, 
any lingering feeling of apprehension vanishes at once; and 
we are convinced that, in passing the new Enlistment Act, Eng- 
land has done wisely and well. 

We have time and space for but one more remark upon the 
subject. ‘‘ Civis” observes, “ as a recommendation of the new 
‘ law, I see it is alleged by those, who are its advocates, that 
none of the soldiers will take advantage of it, and that con- 
sequently, even if it does no good, it willdo no harm. Then 
I say, if they will not take advantage of it, when it does come, 
they do not want it, if it does not; and any law, that is not 
wanted, had better not be made.” It would be just as reason- 
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able to argue, that there is no need to emancipate a slave, 
because we do not believe that he will leave our service. Or, 
as “‘ Civis ” is rather addicted to familiar illustrations, we may 
say, that there would be no occasion to abolish a law prohibit- 
ing him from getting out at Slough, when he has taken a Great 
Western ticket to Reading, because we feel perfectly certain that 
he will go on to his journey’s end. A man may book to Read- 
ing; but he likes to know that he may get out at Slough. He 
may be sick, may have left something behind him, or may not 
like his fellow-passengers. At all events, he does not like to be 
locked in. The supporters of the limited Enlistment Act do not 
say that the privilege, it accords, will never be resorted to; but 
that it will not be so frequently resorted to, as either to drain the 
army of its old soldiers, or to deluge the country with them. If 
aman desires to leave the army, it is well that he should not be 
bound to it for life; and, if he desires to remain in it, we may be 
sure that he will like the service better, and be a better soldier, 
for the knowledge that he is a free man, and not a slave. 

We must hasten to a conclusion of this discursive article— 
though we have not said one-half of what we intended to say. 
There is immense suggestiveness in letter |XIX.: and we had 
almost Broken ground in Mysore, and entered upon the peri- 
lously attractive domain of the war with Tippu. We must 
not even touch upon this subject, further than to say a word 
about the following passage. We need hardly say that the he, 
at the commencement of it, is Lord Wellesley :-— 

He began at Hyderabad, the Lahore of his time, with reducing the 
French force that stood in his way, and converting a reluctant enemy into 
a cordial friend. He did not attack Tippu, till he had extricated the 
Nizam; and he would not have advanced to Cabul, till he had made sure 
of the Punjab. 

In 1794, Sir John Shore, then Governor-General, had rejected a desire 
expressed by the Nizam to increase the two battalions subsidized by him 
from the Company; and, in the following year, his dissatisfaction had 
been so much aggravated by the refusal to allow even those two English 
battalions to assist him in his war with the Mabhrattas, that he had 
required them to withdraw from his territory, and resolved to supply 
their place by a larger body of Sepoys, disciplined and commanded by 
French officers. Before, however, the English battalions had crossed 
the frontier, they were suddenly recalled by the Nizam, in consequence 
of the revolt,in June 1795, of his eldest son, Aali Jah; and although 
they had thenceforth continued at Hyderabad, the determination of the 
Nizam, to extend his force of disciplined troops, drove: him into the 
arms of the French, and forced him to resort to M. Raymond, an able, 
but then an obscure, French officer in his army; and in that way began 
the French corps, which afterwards reached such an extent, that Lord 


Wellesley was o sliged to get rid of it, hefore he could enter into the war 
with Tippu in 1799. Luckily, Raymond had then died ; or the accomplish- 
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ment of Lord Wellesley’s purpose might not have been so easy as it 
actually proved. 


It was in October 1798, that the French sepoys at Hyderabad, 

in the presence of a formidable array of British troops, were 
called upon to lay down their arms. They, who were present 
at this mournful ceremonial, never forgot it to the latest day 
of their lives. Letters, still in existence, written immediately 
after the event, describe it as at once “a glorious and a piteous 
sight.” Between eleven and twelve thousand French sepoys 
laid down their arms in heaps before our line of troops drawn 
up in an overawing position, and then moved off in crowds, 
attended by their wives, children and chattels. It was a relief 
to all, when the ceremony was over; for, although no danger- 
ous resistance was apprehended, it was felt to be a painful duty 
that was imposed upon the British Resident, and it was not 
certain that it could be accomplished without shedding of 
blood. We have no doubt that ‘ Civis,” who went to Hydera- 
poe few years afterwards, has often heard it touchingly nar- 
rated. 

We have now turned the page, which brings us to the last 
letter of the score; and we come upon the most important 
subject, which is touched upon in the whole series. =“ Civis,” 
being one of the old school, is greatly alarmed at the thought of 
the attempts, that have been, and are being, made to conyert 
the natives of India. He says:— 

I cannot take leave of this subject without oncemore earnestly enjoining 
(and I hope for the last time) the most sedulous caution in interfering with 
the religion of the Indians. If it be for their good (and I am not pretend- 
ing to put it as a question)—if it be for their good, that they should become 
Christians, it is still more for their good that they should continue so. And 
need I insist upon its being for our good, that the change, come when it 


may, should be wrought without that disastrous collision, which precipitate 
measures will inevitably occasion? 


And again, enlarging on and illustrating the subject :— 


Soon after the foundation of the college at Calcutta, under the government 
of Lord Wellesley, a thesis was proposed to the students, of which the 
treatment invol¥ed a contrast between the respective creeds of the Christi- 
ans and Mahomedans. In India, this was always ticklish ground; and, 
aodording!y, the Munshis, the Mahomedan tutors of the college, remonstrated. 
‘They said, if they had been allowed to enter the lists, as the ehampions of 
their own faith, they would have been satisfied; but they complained of 
being made lookers-on only at a contest, in which their defence, as well as 
the assault upon them, was committed to their adversaries. Lord Wellesley 
directed the thesis to be withdrawn. 

We shall be lucky if, when we do gain experience, we gain it by warn- 
ing, and by warning only. A very intelligent friend of mine, who served 
for many years in the Indian Army, with both his eyes and bis ears open, 
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and who, I am sure, wishes the Indians as well as I do, tells me that, in the 
year 1832 or 3, a number of religious tracts, and among them a disingenu- 
ous life of Mahomed, which, in order that the mischief which such a thing 
is copat o of doing might be spread as widely as possible, had been trans- 
lated into the Indian (?) language, were sent from Bombay to Jaulna, and 
circulated among the native Indian troops stationed there. The substance 
and manifest design of these tracts excited a considerable emotion, espe- 
cially among the cavalry, who are almost exclusively Mahomedans; and 
some of the Munshis, the instructors of the officers in the native lan- 
guages, were desirous of answering the life of Mahomed; but the com- 
manding officer very prudently ordered all the tracts to be collected and 
burned ; for, such a controversy once begun, who can undertake to say to 
what result it might have led ? 


It seems a characteristic of the British mind in India, that 
it is liable to periodical attacks of panic: and none appears to 
have been more severe—not even the Russian, or the Burmese— 
than the panic caused by the Missionaries. It is amusing 
enough to find its effects so stereotyped on the mind, as to 
come out, fresh as the sculptures of Nineveh, after the sleep of 
a quarter of a century. It would probably astonish “ Civis” 
were he to take a voyage tothe “‘ City of Palaces,’ to see the 
Indians, as he calls them, sending their children by thousands 
to the Missionary schools, and Christian men and women ac- 
knowledged by many of them as their friends and benefactors. 
We have puzzled ourselves in vain to discover what ‘ Civis” 
means by “the Indian language.” Had he not mentioned the 
native languages immediately after, it would seem, as if he 
thought they had but one. His notions of “the Indians” altoge- 
ther are most mysteriously hazy. They can fight well; but he 
is. doubtful, whether they can do any thing else; and he is 
more than doubtful, whether they can ever be Christians. 
Thus he says :-— 

Before we attempted to make the Indians Christians, we ought to have 
seen that they were fit—I would even say that they were capable—of 
being so. I never yet knew or heard of one single instance of a creditable 
convert to Christianity in India. I never knew an instance of one, that 
was not as well a reproach to the creed he was adopting, as a warning to 
the one he had abandoned. Such converts as have yet been made, small 
as their number is, have served therefore no other purpose than that of 
deterring others from following their example. 

What “ Civis” thinks of “ the Indian,” who dares to be a 
Christian Missionary, may be learned from the following curi- 
ous morsel :— ; 

For the purpose of conversion, such a person was the very last that 
should have been chosen. A black instructor would be sure to be listened 
to with less respect, and to have less influence with the native Indians, 
than a white one. Such a messenger might repel—he certainly would not 
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invite; and in what character more degraded and offensive could he be 
exhibited to his countrymen than that of an apostate? Without more 
unwillingness, I hope, than my neighbours to undertake a good office, 
I should be very sorry to stand in this black Missionary’s shoes. Ask 
anybody, who knows India, what he will accomplish, and I think they will 
tell you “ nothing ;” ask them what he will encounter, and I am sure they 
will tell you, ‘‘ a great deal.” 


Our experience of Native Christians is somewhat wider, and 
certainly very different. We know not a few, who have won for 
themselves a high place in the esteem and affection of men, 
no way inferior to “ Civis” either in mind, or in social posi- 
tion; and we doubt whether any Chaplain, through the length 
and breadth of Hindustan, has so much influence and so much 
respect among the Hindus, as the Rev. Krishna Mohana 
Banergea. ‘‘ Civis” might have learned, also that the Indians, 
in the field of science, had proved themselves at least equal to 
their European brethren; and that the highest medical prizes 
in the University of London had fallen to a converted Indian 
“ with a black face.” 

Notwithstanding this curious little outbreak of early pre- 
judice, we shake hands cordially with “ Civis,” thanking him 
for the opportunity he has given us of almost out-gossiping 
himself. 
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ART. VIII.—1. The History, Design, and Present State of the Re- 
ligious, Benevolent, and Charitable Institutions, founded by the 
British, in Calcutta and its Vicinity. By Charles Lushington, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta. Printed at the 
Hindustanni Press. 1824. 


2. Hand-Book of Bengal Missions. By the Rev. James Long, 
Church Missionary, in Calcutta, London, 1848. 


3. The Oriental Magazine, No. 6, June, 1843. A Brief Memoir 
of the late Mr. David Drummond. Calcutta. Loil Bazar 
Press. 


4. The Calcutta Literary Observer; July to October, 1847. Cal- 
cutta. Carey and Mendes. 3}, Loll Bazar. 


Reaver! transport yourself in fancy to the latter part of 
the last century, and, in one of the quadrangles of the Fort, 
which adorns and protects this City of Palaces, you will see a 
snug little house, whichis given up to those Staff Serjeants, 
who are employed in the Ordnance Department, by Govern- 
ment. Enter; and, in the ante-room, you will see a small 
knot of little chubby children, conning their daily lessons 
under the superintendence of some widow, who has long 
past the meridian of life, and whom the res anguste domi 
have compelled to undertake the tuition of children, to intro- 
duce them into the vestibule of learning’s fane, and to initiate 
them in the mysteries of Reading, Writing, and (perhaps) 
Arithmetic. ‘‘ Mavor’s Spelling” is the text-vook. Some 
are forcing their way through the mystical twenty and six 
letters, the wonderful combination of which has astonished 
mankind, and changed the face of society. Others are reading 
the story of Frank Pitt, the great fat boy, who devoured an 
enormous-sized cake, and had to swallow a corresponding quan- 
tity of medicine to counteract the effects of his gluttony: 
while a third set, more advanced than the rest, are learning to 
spell such tremendous words, as ** Va-le-tu-di-na-ri-an,’ * La-ti- 
tu-di-na-ri-an ;” are reading about the wolf, who devoured the 
pretty little lamb most cruelly ; and are poring over the meaning 
of the contest between /Eolus and the Sun, fought, like a 
good practical joke, at the expense of a poor unoffending way- 
farer. The progress, which these children have made, is 
considered very satisfactory: and the poor widow, taking the 
mouth-piece of the hukah from her mouth, and laying down 
her needle-work on the mat, congratulates herself, with spec- 
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tacles on her nose, that the education of Annie, Janet, and 
Margaret is nearly complete. 

Let us turn hence towards a spot, now much changed from- 
its pristine desolate appearance,and known by the name of 
Coolie Bazar. The pretty church, and the litle white 
mansions, which now adorn the spot, were not then to be seen. 
Small bungalows, like so many mounds of straw, broke the 
level prospect of the situation, and were the habitations of 
invalid soldiers, who had fought at Seringapatam, or helped to 
drive Sujah from the plains of Plassey. Living upon a rupee 
a day, these old pensioners smoked and walked, and smoked 
and slept, their time away. One, more learned perchance than 
the rest, opened a school: and, while the modest widow taught 
but the elements of knowledge, the more ambitious Pensioner 
proposed to take them higher up the hill of learning. 

Let us contemplate him seated in an old-fashioned chair, 
with his legs resting on a cane morah. A long pipe, his 
most constant companion, projects from his mouth. A pair 
of loose pyjamahs and a charkanah banian keep him within 
the pale of society, and preserve him cool in the trying 
hot season of this climate. A rattan —his sceptre—is in his 
hand ; and the boys are seated on stools, or little morahs, before 
his pedagogig majesty. They have already read three chapters 
of the Bible, and have got over the proper names without 
much spelling; they have written their copies—small, round, 
text, and large, hands; they have repeated a column of Entick’s 
Dictionary with only two mistakes; and are now employed 
in working Compound Division, and soon expect to arrive 
at the Rule of Three. Someof the lad’s eyes are red with 
weeping, and others expect to have a taste of the ferula. 
The partner of the Pensioner’s days is seated on a low Dina- 
pore matronly chair, picking vegetables, and preparing the 
ingredients for the coming dinner. It strikes twelve o’clock ; 
and the school-master shakes himself. Presently the boys 
bestir themselves: and, for the day, the school is broken up 

These pretures are not the figments of the imagination: 
they are the photographs of other years and distant scenes: and, 
if there be any, who still have even a faint recollection of the 
times of which we are treating, they will acknowledge the 
— of the picture, and give the writer credit for 
fidelity. 

Such were the schools, which, soon after the establishment of 
British supremacy in the East, were formed for the instruction 
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of youth of both sexes. They were really make-shifts— 
mere plans, like other domestic plans, which men contrive 
for augmenting their means of subsistence. They were look- 
ed upon sim ly as sources of revenue ; and hence every in- 
dividual, in straitened circumstances, set up a day-school, 
which might serye as a kind of corps de reserve, until fortune 
smiled propitious, and a more congenial employment was ob- 
tained. Things have not much altered in this respect. The 
office of school-master, one of the most responsible and im- 
portant under the-sun, is still recklessly adopted by all kinds 
and classes of men, who cannot find any other employment for 
themselves. The “ broken down soldier,” the bankrupt mer- 
chant, and 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

generally fill the office of the pedagogue, and perpetrate an 
amount of moral mischief, which it is not easy to calculate, and 
very difficult to remove. 

It is a truism that there is not a business in life, which does 
not require a particular mental, moral, and physical discipline. 
Even the cutting of corks requires an apprenticeship of seven 
years. The honourable professions in life demand the devotion 
of the entire season of youth, to attain a complete qualification 
in all their requirements and dependencies. ‘The only excep- 
tion, it would appear, from this wholesome rule is the office of 
the school-master. Those, who are fully alive to its importance 
and its magnitude, enter upon their duties with misgivings, and 
never fail to study the great improvements, which are being made 
in Science, Philosophy, Literature, and Art, in order that they 
may qualify themselves for their duties. Such conscientious 
teachers are however rare. For one of this stamp, we have a 
hundred reckless, careless, and bold-spirited adventurers, with- 
out experience, thought, study, training, or any preparation, 
who offer themselves as teachers—and are accepted! 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the ordinary transactions of 
life, men display more caution than in the moral and intellectual 
training of their own offspring. Generally, they will seek the 
assistance of those people, who are regularly brought up, that 
is, really educated, in the particular business, for which such aid 
is required. A man, who wants a farrier, will not trust his 
horse to be shod by a barber, nor, if he be in need of a khid- 
mutghar, will he employ the services of a professional dhoby. 
Only in the great business of education do we see a blind and 
unreasonable departure from this rule. Children are entrusted 
to the care, not only of empirics, quacks, and men of base or 
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worthless character, but to those, who are well known to have’ ~ 
been brought up to other employnients, and have therefore 
never bestowed so much as a passing thought on the great ends 

of education. But surely a child is of greater value than a 
horse, and the pabulum mentis far more important than mutton 
and beef for the nourishment of the body. «~ 

The season of infancy is the seed time of the mind. The 
faculties of observation and memory are:th _beginning to be 
developed. The former catches every th 3 ‘and the latter 
stores it up. How necessary then is it, at the observation 
should be directed to those objects and those scenes, which 
may be useful in after life, which ennoble man’s nature, enlist 
his feelingson the side of virtue, and attach them to Truth! 
At this season, too, curiosity is most powerful, and imitation, 
most active. It is obvious, then, that this curiosity should be 
directed to those objects, which strengthen the intellect, and 
develop the moral nature; and that the principle of Imitation 
should have held up to it, as it were in a mirror, those actions, 
that course of conduct, and those characters, which add to 
the dignity of human nature, and adorn it with those graces, 
which shed a lustre around names, that will not easily be un- 
learned by mankind! And now, above all others, is the time 
to teach the dawning mind to reverence God, to write upon 
it His holy commandments, and to train it to look up with 
child-like love, trust and confidence to its Creator and Redeem- 
er. So spoke the wisest of men: “ Train up a child in the 
way in which he should go; and, when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.” 

As the child advances to maturity, the understanding begins 
to exert its powers, and admonishes the teacher hat now, 
with the various systems of Science and Philosophy, the truths 
of man’s nature and his destiny must be taught, so that he 
may know who and what he is, and to what his destiny points, 
His mind must be fortified against the prejudices and errors, 
which often lead the mind from the path of truth to the cold 
and benumbing regions of infidelity. In short, he must be 
taught how to lead a useful and a happy life here, and to 
make this life a stepping stone to life everlasting. 

These, and much more than these, constitute the great busi- 
ness of tho School-master; and yet how few consider the re- 
sponsibility, which is attached to the office. A few columns of 
Spelling, a few pages of Grammar and Geography, a few 
chapters of Reading, writing copies, and working examples in 
Arithmetic, with many niake up education. With others, a 
play of Shakespeare, some Essays of Bacon, a superficial know- 
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ledge of History, an equation, and a demonstration comprise 
the sum of teaching. Moral and religious education are alto- 
gether omitted. 

But what else can reasonably be expected, as things now 
stand? One man starts in life, as an assistant to an Indigo 
Planter ; but, at the end of the season, which proved unfavour- 
able, he becomes a teacher: for he thinks the work extremely 
simple, and concludes that the manufacture of indigo is a far 
more difficult task. Another has been trying to enter a 
Government Office ; but the portals of patronage will not open: 
and he is thereby induced to become a teacher, as a kind of 
“hanger-on,” until he shall succeed in the accomplishment 
of his wishes. A third cannot find employment for himself. 
He is too well known for his irregular habits. The profession, 
in which he has been brought up, has discarded him. The 
society, in which he moved, has driven him out of its pale. He 
is in utter disgrace: when suddenly he becomes a schoolmaster 
—and (will it be believed ?) he is supported, tolerated, praised. 
A fourth is a widow, left without any support by her de- 
ceased husband. Her education has been scanty. And yet 
she puts herself forward as a teacher; opens a school; and 
manages to eke out a subsistence, without any conscientious 
scruples, that she has undertaken a task, for whigh she is utter- 
ly unqualified. 

This wretched system is not yet defunct; but great changes 
have taken place. So long as parents will look out for cheap 
education only ; so long as they do not estimate at their proper 
value a sound and thorough training for their children— 
strañgers of blighted prospects will perpetuate this system: and, 
though dffven from the ‘high places’ of the city, it will still 
haunt its purlieus, and, creeping into lanes and crowded streets, 
live a life of feverish anxiety for some years to come, 

As British supremacy began to extend, and the increasing 
demands of war and commerce caused an influx of KEuro- 
peans into this land, greater efforts (and on a larger scale) were 
made to extend the benefits of education, ane to elevate 
its tone. With the view of presenting our readers with 
a complete sketch of the state gf education in Calcutta, 
pee and present, we will divide our essay into four distinct 

eads. : 

I.—The educational efforts of private individuals. 
II.—The educational efforts of classes of men. 

III.— The educational efforts of the clergy. 

1V.—The educational efforts of ‘the Government, | 


Before we enter on the first diyision, we feel our- 
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selves bound to notice the Free School, which is decid- 
edly the first sehool that was established in Bengal, even 
prior to the efforts of private individuals of liberal education. 
The Free School may be regarded as the. termination of all 
those little schools, of which we have already en notice, and 
as the beginning of changes in education, which have not Yet 
ceased in this country.. It is the end and the “beginning of 
two phases of society, two different moral epochs; and as such, 
is quite an historical monument. 4 R 

About the end of the year 1747, a charity fand was in- 
stituted for the purpose of giving board and éducation te 
indigent Christian children=so early was there manifested a 
good spirit towards the poor of this world. Besides subscrip- 
_tiohs, either monthly or annual, it enjoyed an endowment, 
which, upon the authority of Mr. Charles Weston’s letter ta 
the Select Vestry of the Cathedral, dated in the year 1787, 
grew out “of the restitution money received for pulling 
down the English Church by the Modts, at the capture of 
Calcutta, in 1756.” To this amount was subsequently added 
a legacy of 6 or 7,000 Rs. bequeathed by Mr. Constantine ; 
and this sum was still further increased by the public spirit 
of Mr. Bourchier, and the liberality of the Government. 

Mr. Bourchier, well known as Governor of Bombay, was 
originally Matter Attendant of Calcutta: he was a merchant, 
and most successful in his pursuits. At this period there was 
no particular house, in which the Mayor and Aldermen could 
meet for the transaction of business; for there was a time, when 
Calcutta was governed by a Mayor and Aldermen! To remedy 
the inconvenience, which these municipal officers suffered for 
want of special accommodation, Mr. Bourchier built the Old 
Court House, which was much enlarged by several additions 
in the year 1765. He gave it to the Company, condition 
that, Government should pay 4,000 Arcot Rs. per annum, to 
support a charity school, and for other benevolent purposes. In 
consideration of the many great improvements, which had been 
chiefly made by the munificence of private individuals, Govern- 
ment agreed to devote 800 Rs. per month to these charitable 

urposes. And, when the ruinous state of the building rendered 
its demolition necessary, Government with a truly generous 
spirit conghntod to pay 800 Rs. in perpetuity. Some years afters” 
wards, when application for assistance was again made to 
Government on behalf of the school, a further donation of 800 
Rs. per mensem was munificently bestowed. “The liberality 
ef the Government, on this oceasion, is truly deserving of 
praise. 
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In the lapse 6f*time;the old Charity School became quite 
inadequate to the demand for educations and, in consequence of _ 
the necessity of providing rh pei = ag pring of the 
poor, the Pree B8chool Society was. established’ on the. 21st of 
December 1789, aud its management placed, in tle hands of a 
Patron ‘the Goyernor-General), ,the Suloct Vestry, and a few 
other governors. aS aie. — — ed 

It was soon found thatythe subscriptions and-property of the 
ald Charity Sehool, an@ the Free School Societys‘ being . of 
a contingentenature;.so that each was occasionally obliged to 
lend and borrow interchangeably from the funds of the other, 
produced thereby a perplexity in the accounts, which would be 
avoided by the consolidation of. the finds ;” and it was there- 
fore resolved that, on the 14th April; 800, the two funds should- 
be consolidated, and the two institutions be united under one 
establishment, to be governed by the Select Vestry. 

_ In 1813, the benefit of the school were extended to any 
unlimited number of-day scholars; and in 1817, a separate. 
establishment was formed for children, who were willing tø pay 
a sufficient stm to cover all expences. These children were ~ 
placed under the superintendence of the 2nd master. = 

At this time the funds of the school suffered diminution, on 
account of the improvements, which the governors were obliged 
to make on the premises, for securing the health and comfort 
of the children,—and on account of the reduction in the rate 
of interest given by the Government. On this occasion, 
the Bishop preached a sermon on behalf of the school; and, 
correspondent exertions being made by other friends of educa- 
tion; the funds were once more restored to a healthy condition, 
and its means for doing good were cansiderably enlarged. 

The Free School may be considered as the parent of all 
educational “And benevolent institutions in this land. It em- 
phatically stands a monument of British sympathy and genero- 
sity, at atime when ‘ war and the rumours of war” rendered 

= alk things connected with the East India Company fluctuating _ 
-and insecure, and when the: desire for making money was 
more intense than it is at present. Many of those, who now 
hold responsible situations in the .uncovenanted service of 
Government, received. their education in the Free School; 
others, who have since been numbered with thefśf genera- 
zone,” but who, in their day, were conspicuous for their 
qualities, owed all the knowledge, which they 
possessed, to this same school. 
= At the present moment the Free School is imparting an excel- 
dent practical education to about four hundred indigent children 
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ofboth sexes. Great. raise is-due to the head-teacher and his 
<olleagues for their indefatigable labours in ‘the school-reom. 

A School of Industry Kas been. established also for printing, 
tailoring, shoe-maki gy, and carpentry. -So far ‘thin promise 
well, and we have only commendation to bestow." But ther is 
a small cloud, which is, we sée, annually increasing,«and which, 
we much fear, will, fnot quickly dis elled, paralysé the 
exertions of the friends of this school ‘Phe income is dimi- 
nishing. As far as regards the origin of this serious evil, we 
cannot acquit the governors of all blamez and We would ill 
discharge the duty, which we have undertaken, if we shrunk 
“from speaking the truth. The first evil, from which the funds 
of the school suffered; was the appropriation of upwards of 
thirty thousand rupees to Mother purpose. The building of the 
Free School Church, however praiseworthy in itself, was a 
diversion of the school funds from their proper object. This 
vas a heavy blow to the financial pfosperity of the school. - 
Another great cause’of the diminutio of the funds is, that 
._ appliéations for subscriptions are not now made with that 
Tenerzgy and perseverance, which characterized the exertions of 

“an individual, whose services to the school can never be too 

highly appreciated, and who deserves a passing notice. 

Mr. Patrick Sutherland, Register of the Military Board 
Offe, was connected with the Free School, as Purveyor and 
Assistant Secretary, from November 1807 to March 1833, a 
period of twenty-six years. If we are not mistaken, he was 
originally educated in this school; and never have we witnessed 
a more handsome return for benefits received, than in the 
instance of “Mr. Sutherland’s after-exertions for its prosperity: ~ 
The comforts of the children were well attended to; évery 
thing was managed on the most approved economicaleprinciples ; 
and, at his suggestion, the Government donation of 800 Rs. 
per month was originally obtained. Various other sources of 
evenue were also opened by him for the benefit of the’ school; 

Jin not a Stranger could arrive in the country, but straight way 

an application was made to him for a pecuniary contribution. 

We have already remarked that, in consequence of the in- 
creasing demand for the education, fee scholars were received 
into the Free School. Their number was increasing ever 
moñth ; and parents, notwithstanding the reluctance they. 
to send their children to charity schools, were compelledsfi 
of other private or public educational establishm sacuifice 
their feelings, and to send their little urchins to ‘Free Sehool. 
This state of things was not suffered.to continue. Many 
enterprising individuals observed that a school would «make 
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a capital speculation: and it was left to the energy and good 
sense of a Mr. Archer to establish the first school for boys, in 
this City of Palaces, before the year 1800. His great success 
attracted others to the same field; and two institutions speedily 
took the lead. Mr. Farrell’s Seminary, and the Durrumtollah 
Academy, were the two rival institutions. There was also a 
school conducted by Mr. Halifax, another by Mr. Lindstedt, 
and a third by Mr. Draper; but these were of less note, and 
did not attract so much attention. 

In all these institutions, a plain English education was 
given; and, what must on no account be overlooked, the princi- 
ples of navigation and book-keeping were made objects of 
special study. At that time, through the exertions of Mr. 
Kidd, the founder of the Kidderpo®e Dock Yard, the country 
trade had received a great impetus. Ships were being built ; 
and young men, who had acquired a superficial knowledge of 
the theory of navigation, soon found employment. ‘The study 
of navigation is now nearly banished from our schools; and it 
is sometimes only, when the boys are sent to the schools in 
Calcutta frm the eastward, that a special request is made 
for the study of navigation. This occurs so rarely, that, when 
the request is made, some such surprise is felt as if an echo 
of an ante-diluvian period fell upon our ears. | 

In order to give our readers an idea of what these private 
seminaries were, we shall quote at length a passage from the 
memoir of Mr. David Drummond, which most graphically de- 
scribes the state of things at that period :— 

“ Mr. Drummond has himself declared, that he was the first 
person, who introduced the study of Gramnfar and the 
use of the Globes, in the Durrumtollah Academy. This 
seminary was, at that period, in the most flourishing condition. 
Receipts were large, and the profits, which the proprietors 
realized, handsome ; and yet we perceive how lamentably 
low was the tone of education in it: in truth, people looked 
for no higher qualification, than that comprised im the three 
< Rs.’—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic. A kmowledge of 
these branches of learning was a passport to the subordi- 
nate offices under Government. No other sphere of ex- 
tended usefulness was demanded at the hands of the un- 
covenanted branch of the service.—Merchants themselves 
required no high scale of qualification. Itis matter of sur- 
prise to know how little was then required at the hands of 
school-masters: but then we must not omit that the Go- 
vernment of the country was sdtisGed with that little, at the 
time to which we haye made reference, There were men of 
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brilliant talents among us—a Malcolm, a Munro, and others: 
but the duties which devolved on them were not so* onerous, 
as to demand so complicated and expensive a machinery, as 
the covenanted and uncovenanted service of the Hon’ble 
Company now is. 

** How widely things are altered now! The'studies of schools 
are adapted to present circumstances; nothing is left untried 
which will develope the energies of men, refine their feelings, 
establish their morals, and make them fit instruments for em- 
ployment in the service of a Government, whose responsi- 
bilities are daily increasing. 

«* We are happy to observe that Mr. Drummond was mainly 
instrumental in introducing two studies of such importance. 
They are not however the only two, he introduced. English 
literature, and the study of the Latin classics, were also 
taught in his school, through his recommendation. But we 
must not overlook another important change, which he effect- 
ed. Every individual is become so familiar with it, that we 
are assured that it will occasion surprise, when we mention 
that Annual Examinations were first held by Mr. Drummond. 
As at present, so was it formerly, a big day for boys. It was 
a day of fear, of trembling, and of joy. The prospect of a de- 
feat—a discomfiture—was appalling to the lads; while the un- 
certain prospect of a prize, and the too certain prospect of the 
joyful holidays, were indeed soul-enlivening and soul-thrilling. 
Could one but realize the day, as it came off under the auspices 
of the late Mr. Drummond! The beauty and wealth of the city 
were assembled there, and the curious gaze of the humble 
clerks, an the eager faces of the teachers and the school-boys 
of other institutions—all were there. But the most prominent 
figure was Mr. Drummond. He was the life and the soul of 
the assembly. All eyes were bent on him, and with a smile he 
graciously repaid their kindness. Light and elastic, with the 
vigour of youth, a pleasing countenance, and brilliant blue 
eyes, Mr. Drummond was the hero of the day.—As each 
class was called up, he detailed minutely the studies and the 
progress of the lads, and passed a high eulogium on their 
assiduity and application; and lastly, who can forget the 
book-keeping elass? The boys in their Sunday clothes, with 
their slates in their hands, ready to journalize and post with 
the ledger the most intricate mercantile calculation—Mr. 
Drummond throwing his gauntlet to the assembly to puzzle 
his lads, ‘cunning in workmanship’— a question pompously 
and slowly falling from tlie lips of the late Mr. Halifax—the 
answer after awhile correctly given, a burst of applause 
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< announcing the success; Derozio receiving his medal with « 
€ descant on his merits from his admiring master :—all these 
<€ combined to present a scene, which, while we write, warms 
our heart, and makes us live over those days again. 
«© The first examination of this kind gave the death-blow 
to Mr. Farrel’s seminary. Mr. Drummond knew the pow- 
er of (what the French appropriately call) éclat. He 
felt also that an examination without ladies was a non- 
entity. He therefore called upon a lady-friend of influence 
and respectability, and, making known to her his intention, 
he promised her a grand ball and supper, and conveyances for 
her friends to boot, if they would honour the examination 
with their presence. Coald such arts ever fail? The bait 
took. The hall was crowded; and Mr. Drummond became, in 
the opinion of the ladies, a great man, a famous man P 
Besides the institutions, which we have already mentioned, 
as public institutions for the sole benefit of private individuals, 
there were private seminaries, conducted by Reverend Gen- 
tlemen of the various denominations then in Calcutta. 
That conducted by the late Rey. Doctor Yates was the most 
flourishing. These seminaries were opened for the purpose 
of support; and, as more permanent employment was obtained, 
they were abandoned. For this reason we had a number of 
private seminaries in succession,—some very excellent in their 
way: but they were all evanescent. Either some employment, 
which relieved a sensitive mind from anxious dependence on 
public patronage, drew the conductors away, or death removed 
them from the scene of their labours. y 

We would feel ourselves guilty of an unpardonable omission, 
if we did not at this place make prominent mention of the 
schools for young ladies, which were also established in this 
city. The earliest was that of a Mrs. Pitts; and soon after 
many others were founded by private enterprize and public 
encouragement. That, which enjoyed the most extensive 
support however, was Mrs. Durrell’s seminary. It was of great 
repute: and there are many ladies, yet alive, who received the 
rudiments of their education, and their finish also, in this 
seminary. a 

There were some features of the society of that period, 
which rendered these seminaries for ladies very popular. There 
were no hotels and large boarding-houses, to which strangers, 
on their arrival in the City of Palaces, could repair. The only 
places of resort for young ladies, whose friends and relatives 
were at a distance from Calcutta, were these schools : and hence 
the seminaries for young ladies were at once seminaries for 
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learning, and boarding houses for young ladies, who had 
taken their farewell of the school. 

These seminaries also afforded an excellent opportunity 
for forming matrimonial alliances. Young men and old—ciyie 
lians and military gentlemen—merchants and indigo-planters, 
met here with a capital mart for sweet-hearts and wives. To 
enliven the ennui of Ditch society, and to hasten the approach 
of ‘an establishment,’ a grand ball and supper were given almost 
every month. Friends were invited, who introduced other - 
friends : and it was no uncommon circumstance to find that 
many a young man most miraculously found his lost rib, and 
many a young woman discovered from whose side she had 
been taken. 

Much cannot be said of the pabulum mentis, which was given 
in these seminaries. Accomplishments were abundantly sup- 
plied ; and there were not wanting stimulants for acquiring’ 
them. But that knowledge, which enlightens, invigorates, and 
dignifies the character, was a sealed font. — ba 

We must however make an exception in favour of one school, 
which was conducted by the late Rev. Mr. Lawson. Those ~ 
alone, who enjoyed the good fortune of his acquaintance, knéw 
the worth of that man. Asa Baptist minister, he pursued his 
ministry, noiselessly and without ostentation ; but he possessed ~ 
a mind, which*would have adorned the highest station, and shed 
a grace on the loftiest eminence of preferment. He is still 
remembered by some as a poet; nor was he less distinguished 
in this walk, than in others. His “Maniaco” best shews his 
poetical powers; and his minor pieces display great deli- 
cacy and tenderness of sentiment, combined with a light and — 
playful-fancy, and a wit as harmless and as brightly keen, 
as that of Addison's. He was moreover no mean sculptor, 
a tolerable painter, and an excellent musician. His school for 
young ladies could not but progress under such an able con- 
ductor. He bestowed great care on English composition—a 
great, aye almost indispensable, requisite in this as well as in 
all other lands: and there are ladies living, who are remarkable 
for their easy and graceful writing, and who received their 
lessons in grammar and stylesfrom the accomplished mind of 
the Rev. Mr. Lawson. Having now performed our duty to one, 
who well merits a more permanent notice than these pages can 
afford, we turn our attention to the second division of our sub- 
ject —the exertions made by classes of men. | 

II. Various reasons urge the different classes of men in 
every society to establish institutions for their independent 
advantage, It is well that it should be so. For if all men were 
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actuated by the same views, and adopted the same plan, a flat 

and uninteresting monotony would be the inevitable result. 

The British in Calcutta early felt the necessity of those institu- 
aione, which are flourishing in their native land; and which, 

eing the offspring of benevolence, serve in a great measure 

to alleviate distress and relieve poverty, to check crime and 
improve society. 

Actuated doubtless by these views, Major General Kirkpa- 
trick, in August 1782, circulated proposals for the establishment 
of an Orphan Society. Not a single exception was to be found, so 
cheerfully and cordially did the officers respond to the appeal 
of the gallant Major General. In the month of March follow- 
ing, the Society was formed. The objects of the Society “ are 
“ to provide funds, or resources, for the maintenance of the 

children of officers dying in indigent circumstances; to 
relieve officers from the burden of contributing to private 
subscriptions, in behalf of the orphans of individuals ; and, in 
the hour of sickness and danger, to yield them the consolation 
that, in the event of their dying poor, a certain pension will 
be secured to their offspring.” 

~ The Military Orphan Society is divided into two schools— 
the Upper and Lower. The former contains the children of, 
officers ; the latter, of soldiers. These schools are again divided 
into two departments, for boys and girls respectively: and the 
education imparted is of a practical nature, designed to qualify 
the children for the situations they are likely to occupy in this 
land. 

The Orphan Society has been productive of manifold advan- 
tages. Some of the most eminent East Indians, both male 
and female, having been educated in the schools connected 
with the Society. For reasons of economy it was found ne- 
cessary to abolish the boys’ department of the Upper-school, 
and to amalgamate it with Saint Paul's School. ‘This arrange- 
ment was carried out in 1846. 

A Society, that has existed so long, and which is an honour to 
the Company's Military Service, should not be allowed to have 
a mere passing notice. There were urgent reasons tor a wise and 
benevolent provision of this nature for the offspring of the 
military gentlemen of the Company's Service. So early as the 
year 1770, various propositions were made, and various plans 
floated in the atmosphere of society, for making sbme kind of 
provision for the children of officers born out of the pale of 
wedlock. Young men, heedless and improvident, on their enter- 
ing into the service, and arriving at Calcutta, too early contract- 
ed fatal intimacy with the women of the soil, and were totally 
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regardless of the future welfare of their unfortunate progeny, 
who were left to the benevolence and the charity of the frien 
and associates of their fathers. Many were entirely lost, being 


imperceptibly blended with the Muhammadans. The Orpham 


Society has rescued these poor children from distress, and afford- 
ed them an asylum, where they have received an education, which 
has enabled them to obtain their livelihood, and become respect- 
able and reputable members of society. 

With the Orphan Society, the name of the Rev. Mr. Hoven- 
den is most intimately associated. Many, who were in the 
school under his regim, make mention of him in very affec- 
tionate terms. His deeds of benevolence have been also trea- 
sured by many others: and we have often given pain, 
when we have honestly declared our unfavourable opinion 
with regard to his management of the schools. With the man, 
however, we have nothing to do. His public acts are our con- 
cern; and by these do we judge of him. It seems that he de- 
voted all his attention to the girls of the Upper Schooly ‘lhe 
boys did not share so much of his regard: nor did the Lower 
School experience a proportionate share of kindness. His affec- 
tion for the ladies of the Upper School blinded him to their best 


interests. The state of education was decidedly inferior; while» 


there was a wasteful expenditure in the victualling department. 
He was in short’an excellent, pious, and most amiable man; but 
an indifferent superintendent, and a very poor economist. 

It will not be considered out of place here to advert to the 
European Female Orphan Asylum—an institution, which reflects 
the highest honour on the community, by whom it was establish- 
ed, and on whose support it still depends. The destitute condi- 
tion of the offspring of European soldiers, who, if they for- 
tunately escaped the dangers of infancy, were notwithstanding 
exposed to the corrupting influence of scenes of profligacy, — 
attracted the kind and sympathizing notice of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomason, who appealed to the public, and succeeded in esta- 
blishing the European Female Orphan Society. Contributions 
flowed in frqm every quarter—the officers and soldiers gave 
liberally towards so desirable an object, and the Government 
bestowed a donation of 200 rupees per mensem.* A house 


* We think that it will perhaps be interesting to give a list of donations, from 
the officers and'soldiers of the European regiments stationed in India, towards 
the Asylum. 


Officers of H. M. láth Regiment .. .... 2... cece nnvseeencsrs Rs. 742 
Ditto of ditto 60th a wwe eben eckewwissen un ec dunes 785 
Ditto of ditto 67th 4 


Ditto of ditto 24th Light Dragoof’S .......................... 418 
Ditto of ditto Ilth ditto OPP eee eee ee ee ee a eeeeeeeees eee 057 
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and grounds in Circular Road were purchased for 37,000 rupees : 
and this Asylum has proved a blessing to the offspring of the 
European soldiery. 

The year 1821 was also remarkable for the exertions of the 
Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta and 
its vicinity. Miss Cooke, better known as Mrs. Wilson, arriv- 
ed in 1821, and commenced her devoted labours. As we pro- 
pose to devote a separate article to native female education, we 
content ourselves at this time with the simple mention of 
the name of one, who deserves to be honourably enrolled with 
the Frys, and Mores, and other female benefactors of the world. 

We have now arrived at that stage of our subject, which re- 
quires us to record the exertions of classes of men, not only for 
their own benefit, but also for the advantage of others. The 
most excellent private seminaries labour under the evil of 
transitoriness. This evil began to be painfully felt about 
the year 1820. People were then convinced that private 
schools could not answer the great purposes of national edu- 
cation. It may be, that the conductor of a private school 
might be afflicted with protracted indisposition, and his school 
would fail—or that, growing old and feeble, he could not put 
forth those energies, which he did in his adolescence. 

About the year 1820, “a spirit was abroad.” Not only 
“ did the acute indisposition of Mr. Drummond blight his 
‘ prospects, and hasten the ‘ decline and fall’ of his academy ; 
‘ but a change had at this time taken place in society. New 
views were entertained by individuals, and a new system 
was required. Men perceived the necessity of attending to 
the moral and religious education of children.-—The East 
Indians at that time exerted themselves in a way, whiclr 
they have never done since. They not only sought for æ 
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tain of British influence and power—but they united toge- 


Non-Commissioned officers and privates of the 
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-redress of the grievances, under which they laboured—they~ 
not only determined to carry their complaints to the very foun- 
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‘ ther to establish a school for the benefit of their own chil- 
‘ dren.’ * 

The PARENTAL ACADEMY, through the influence and exertions 
of the late John Miller Ricketts, was established on the Ist March, 
1823. The Calcutta Grammar School was established in June of 
the same year, owing toa dispute among the original members of 
the Parental Academy, which led to a separation of efforts. On 
the establishment of these schools, Mr. Drummond’s Academy 
very sensibly declined ; until it was merged in the Verulam Aca- 
demy, conducted by Mr. Masters, which was in its turn given 
up, when Mr. Masters was appointed to fill the office of the 

- Head Master of La Martiniére. 

The Parental Academy was cradled in discord. Thestorm of 
passions swept over it, and the waves of prejudice buffetted it.~ 
A bad feeling crept in among those who were united in estab- 
lishing this school; and no sooner was the Parental ushered 
into existence, than it experienced a sad reverse. Many friends 
were converted into bitter enemies: and an opposition school, 
the Calcutta Grammar School, was immediately established. 
Mr. Ricketts, with his small, faithful, and resolute band, however, 
remained steadfast in their good work; and though the beginning 
was feeble—only sixteen scholars having applied for admission 
—it soon prospered very greatly. 

To this Ing#titution must be cheerfully and unreservedly given 
the tribute of having raised the tone of Christian Education in 
this city, and directed attention to the importance of the study 
of the History of India, and of the Vernaculars. The Roman 
and Grecian classics, the importance of which we do not mean 
to underrate, were—very properly for the youth of this country, 
and the employments which they are likely to fill—reckoned of 
only secondary consideration, and held subordinate to the study 
of English Literature in all its branches, and the practical 
Sciences. Hence the success of the Institution. Many of 
its alumni fill lucrative and respectable employments, and 
have distinguished themselves in after-life. By adhering to these 
principles, it will continue to prove a blessing to the East Indian 
body. We know that it is now under excellent management ; 
and we wish the Institution every success. 

There is a fact connected with the Institution, which is alike 
honourable to the teaching, the pupils, and the East Indian 
body. It has enjoyed great popularity and success under two 
individuals, Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Montague, who have been 
wholly brought up within its walls, and who have, like “tho 

(S 
Oriental Magazine. 
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Roman child of historic recollection, returned to the parent— 
their alma mater—the nourishment, which they had received 
from her. 

These two gentlemen maintained the institution amidst the 
hottest competition, that was known to exist in this country. 
La Martinière was in full operation, with its splendid funds and 
illustrious governors. Saint Xavier's College was carrying every 
thing before it; and the Calcutta High School was in an efficient 
state, the Rev. Mr. McQueen having just left. Still the Pa- 
rental bore up against the current most successfully. 

We have already adverted to the CALCUTTA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
which owed its origin to the division among the original mem- 
bers of the Parental Academy. It was established in 1823, and 
continued until the year 1830 ; when it was so dilapidated in con- 
dition, that it was found necessary to break it up, and erect 
another school on its ruins. THE CALCUTTA HIGH SCHOOL was 
next founded, on the 4th June, 18380; and, under its first 
rector, the Rev. Mr. McQueen, it flourished exceedingly. How- 
ever it was also laid in the grave: and, on its ruins SAINT 
Pavu.’s ScHooL was established, in the year 1847. 

On the 2nd April 1821, the Armenian community established 
THE ARMENIAN PHILANTHROPHIC INSTITUTION for the benefit 
of their youth. This school has dragged on a not very lively 
existence until last year ; when it was shaken from its lethar- 
gy by the establishment of a rival school, designated Sr. 
SANDUCT’S SEMINARY. 

It will not be beyond our scope to mention the foundation of 
of La MAaRTINIERE, on the first March 1836, from the funds left 
by Major General Claude Martin. It is a richly enéowed in- 
stitution—the most wealthy in Calcutta. There is an anomaly 
in its constitution, however, which cannot fail to strike the most 
superficial observer. It has effected a compromise between 
Popery, the Church of England, and Presbyterianism—a com- 
promise, which we confess we are unable to appreciate, and 
which we can never conscientiously approve. It is a chari- 
table institution; but the charity is extended not so much 
to the low and ragged poor, as to the rich and respectable 
“poor,of whom there are hundreds in Calcutta. Itis also a public 
boarding school. The teachers are very highly paid; and the 
establishment is very large and expensive. If the greatest 
amount of charity were really and truly sought, the funds, now 

“employed so largely and so liberally, could be made to relieve 
hundreds of indigent children, and to prove a real and enduring 
blessing to the poor. 

The Roman Catholic community, about the year 1833 and 
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1854, were induced to make great exertions for the purpose 
of establishing a school for the benefit of their community. 
The fathers of the Society of Jesus, in the year 1834, established 
St. Xavier's COLLEGE. The original school was in Doom- 
tollah. It was mainly assisted by two members Of the Catholic 
community, who were remarkable for their liberality. One 
of them gave the building ; and the other furnished the College 
throughout, and supported it largely during the first months of 
its existence. This College flourished exceedingly, until it was 
ruined by the departure of the Jesuits in 1847. Saint John’s 
College has been founded in its stead. Great praise is most 
undoubtedly due to the present Archbishop, through whose 
energy and perseverance several schools, asylums, and orpha- 
nages have been established. It is truly astonishing to find 
by what slender means so much has been done. His own 
self-denial is however the principal cause—the corner-stone— 


$ 


of his great and unprecedented success. Wherever indigent 


Catholics are to be found, there have a chapel and a school 
house reared their heads, and ministers have been sent to labour 
among them.* 

We regret that it is not in our power to record any corres- 
ponding exertions put forth to establish schools for young 
ladies. Some attempts were made; but they all signally failed. 
The committée of the Parental Academy established a female 
branch in the school under their superintendence in the 
month of August 1831: but, for want of due support, they 
were obliged to abandon it in the month of December follow- 
ing. Private seminaries are to be found: Miss Thornton's for 
instance succeeded Mrs. Durrell’s; and the names of the’ ex- 
cellent Reichardts are still fresh in the recollection of many 
of our readers. But Calcutta at present is deplorably in want 
of a first-rate female school: it has literally nothing that 
can compete with Loretto House of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. 

III. We have now arrived at the third division of our 
subject, and not the least important. It is at all times a glori- 


* We subjoin alist of the various schools, &c., established under the auspices — 
of Archbishop Carew. ‘lhe list is interesting, and should influence others, as an 
in 


example of what self-denial and perseverance can accomplish. 
St. Jahn’s College. 
An Orphanage and Free school in the Catholic Cathedral. 
A Free school at Bow-Bazar. 
The Loretto House—a Convent, 
Female Orphanage at Entally. 
A Widow’s Asylum at Entajly. 
A school at Serampore. 
A school at Darjeeling for the youth of both sexes. 
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ous sight to witness self-denial, and exertions made without the 
expectation of any pecuniary reward. The Missionaries there- 
fore have our sincere admiration. Their cause is next our 
heart; and their moral heroism, in labouring earnestly, zealous-- 
ly, and cheerfully among the Heathen, is generally felt and 
appreciated. They form a group, which cannot but attract 
regard and attention. All who cross the ocean, double the Cape 
of Good Hope, or are waggon borne across the isthmus of Suez, 
put their foot on this country for gold. They walk with Mam- 
mon, * the least erect spirit” that fell, and think more of Indian 
riches than of the country itself. The Missionaries are the only 
exception. Their exertions in the cause of education are great 
and enduring. They have written their names and their worth 
in letters of gold, and with a pen of diamond. India will never 
forget them: and “ generations yet unborn” will pour out their 
hearts in gratitude to them. 

We believe that the first school, established by the Clergy for 
the children of indigent Christians, was that founded by the 
Rev. Mr. Kiernander, on the premises of the Old or Mission 
Church, on the lst of December 1758: and, on the 3lst of 
December of the following year, 175 children were received by 
him, 37 of whom he had provided for. The Rev. Mr. Browne 
also kepta school. There were clergymen of other denomina- 
tions also, who opened schools: but as these séhools were for 
private advantage, and not for the Hindus, we do not think 
them worthy of record. 

The- first attempt, and that too ona large scale, that was 
made, in connection with the Church of England, for the pur- 
poses of education, was the BısmoPr’s CoLLEGe, founded A. D. 
1820, by the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at the instance of Bishop Middleton. 
So much has already been said and written on the subject of this 
College, that it will be an unprofitable occupation to go over 
the same ground, and to arrive at the conclusion to which all 
right-thinking men have come. It was fondly hoped by the 
founder, that it would be productive of great advantage. It is 
needless to say, that his hopes have not hitherto been realized. 

Through the exertions of Bishop Middleton, the Boys’ School, 
connected with St. James’ Church, was established in the year 
1823, under the auspices of the Committee of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and continues tothis day under 
their direction. The Girls’ School was established A. D. 1880 
under the patronage of Lady Bentinck, and is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions. r 

The School, connected with the Church Missionary Society, 
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was established A. D. 1829. It is now under the able superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Messrs. Long and Hassell, and is ina 
flourishing condition. The study of music and stenography 
has been introduced; and, as we enjoyed the good fortune of 
being present at the last quarterly examination of the School, 
we were particularly struck with the progress of the children. 
Certainly great praise is due to Mr. Long and his colleagues for 
their unwearied exertions and untiring zeal in imparting a sound 
education to the indigent children of the Hindus. 

THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, in connection with the Se- 
rampore Missionaries, was founded A. D. 1819. It receives a 
grant from Government, and was designed for the instruction 
of indigent children, embracing Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Jews, Chinese, and Armenians. On its 
establishment, and for some time after, children belonging to 
the first three classes crowded into it. There has of late been a 
considerable diminution of Roman Catholic children, who have 

- - « — 
gone over to the schools of their own denomination. ‘This 
Institution has been the blessed instrument of performing great 
good. Esto perpetua! 

There are, we believe, other small scholastic institutions con- 
nected with Christians of other denominations, which do not 
require prominent notice, as they are conducted very unostenta- 
tiously, and are’not perhaps arrived at that state of maturity 
and perfection, which would enable them to take rank with the 
other more improved institutions. 

The state of native education was, until the year 1830; in a 
very imperfect state. The Missionaries even did not direct 
their attentton to it. And yet it is evident that the young 
offered a premising field for their benevolent labours. Their 
tender and susceptible hearts, their fresh feelings, and their 
unsophisticated natures, are very favourable for the communica- 
tion of just views, and the inculcation of that knowledge which 
maketh wise unto salvation. It is by instructing the young of 
many successive generations, that the mass will be impregnated 
with the truth, and custom and prejudice, and error and supersti- 
tion will cease to exercise any hold on the minds of men. 

Simple and convincing as these reasons are, they were not na 
adequately promulgated, much less carried out, by any one, until 
the arrival of Dr. Duff from Scotland. The year 1830 is an era 
in the history and progress of Native Education. Not only was 
a new plan commenced by Dr. Dutt to overturn the whole fabric 
of Hinduism by imparting tothe youth instruction of a high 
order—but also the Bible was introduced as an essential study 
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in the school. He first gave a triumphant answer to the com- 
mon objections, the offspring of bigotry and anility, by actually 
shewing that even the study of the Bible does not deter the 
Hindus from crowding into Missionary schools. 

In the year 1830, the General Assembly's Institution was es- 
tablished: and, in the year 1837, the building was finished, which 
adorns the east side of Cornwallis-square. It cost somewhere 
between fifty and sixty thousand Rupees. A great portion of this 
sum, as well as the Library and Philosophical apparatus, were 
procured by Dr. Duff. ‘The success of this Institution has been 
unprecedented. It has given a tone to Native Education: and, 
we believe, it will be generally acknowledged that the present 
improved tone of Government Education is owing to the 
admirable system, and still more admirable results, of the General 
Assembly's Institution. 

In the year 1843, the great separation took place in the 
Church of Scotland: and Dr. Duff and his colleagues left the 
premises, and immediately established the Free Church Institu- 
tion in Nimtollah, which is conducted on the same principles, and 
attended with the same success,asthe former. It has now about 
1,400 pupils on the roll. The Literary Observer remarks :— 

“ We cannot conclude this article without adverting to Dr. 
Duff, asa Teacher. He iseminentin this department. There 
is no subject of study, of which he has not a good and com- 
prehensive grasp. His illustrations are very happy, and his 
expositions are lucid. You can never fail to understand him. 
He is able to clothe with interest the driest subjects. His 
examinations are lectures. He would not answer for an In- 
fant School-teacher, but he does make a most excellent 
instructor of youth. He must always be the chief of a school, 
and utterly exempt from the drudgery of teaching. No man, 
we say emphatically no man, would be better able than Dr. 
Duff to connect all the several lessons together—mark their 
bearings on each other—shew their connexion— and introduce 
useful matter. What is more, he most beautifully and most 
unexpectedly rolls up all the knowledge, which the pupils haye 
ane acquired with his able assistance and felicitous illustrations, 
_.  * into a bundle, and places it at the foot of HIM, who is the great 
~ © Lord and Creator of all things.” 

Dr. Duff has been singularly happy in his co-adjutors. It 
would be difficult to find an equal number of men labouring toge- 
ther more harmoniously, or with talents better fitted to their work. 

So high, and not less just, is the estimate, which the Hin- 
dus have formed of Dr. Dufl—so great and sincere is the 
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moured the other day that he would be compelled to — 
India, one highly respectable Hindu gentleman was prepa 

to call a meeting of his countrymen to present an ad 
expressive of their good opinion of him. Dr. Duff has great 
reason to congratulate himself, that he has done his duty in 
India. Several large flourishing schools bear witness to his _ 
zeal and his talents; and various institutions and societies owe 
a debt of gratitude to him. 

The building vacated by Dr. Duff and his colleagues, is now 
known, as THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 'S INSTITUTION. The School 
is very admirably conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Ogilvie and 
Anderson, of the Established Church of Scotland, and numbers 
about a thousand pupils. 

The Missionary School, which has succeeded next to-those 
of the Scottish Churches, is that connected with the body of 
Independents in this country. It is established at Bhawani- 
pore, is now under the very efficient management of Mr. Mul- 
lens, assisted by his colleagues, and musters upwards of 500 

upils. 
. 1V.—The sum of a lac of rupees, by the Act of the 53rd Geo. 
III. Cap. 155, was ordered to be appropriated “ for the revival 
‘ and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the 
‘ learned natites of India, and for the introduction and promo- 
* tion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
‘ the British territories in India.” Sometime however before 
the passing of this Act, exertions had been made by the Local 
Government to extend the benefits of Education to the natives 
of the country. Mr. Hastings had founded the Madrissa, or 
Muhammadan College, in the year 1780 ; and in 1794, at the re- 
commendation of Mr. Duncan, a College was endowed in Bena- 
res for the cultivation of ancient literature. In the year 1811, 
the decay of science and literature among the Hindus became 
the subject of general remark, and it was resolved to found two _ 
Hindu Colleges at Nuddeah and Tirhut, for which it was de- 
signed to expend annually 25,000 rupees. This design was aban- 
doned. Provincial Seminaries did not secure those advantages, 
which the Government contemplated ; and it was therefore 
reso’ ved to establish a Hindu College at Calcutta, near the seat — 
of Government, by which a facility and efficiency of controul could - 
be at once exercised. The College was established in the year 
1821 ; and Government granted it a donation of 25,000 rupees, 
which was afterwards increased to 30,000 rupees. About a lac 
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~ and twenty thousand rupees was allotted by the Government for 
the building: and the foundation stone was laid on the 25th of 
February, 1824, with masonic honors. 

s we have already remarked, the Maprissa, or Muhammadan 
College, owes its originto Mr. Hastings, who, in the year 1780, 
founded a building for it at his own expence: and, at his re- 
commendation, the Government assigned lands, of the estimated 
value of Rs. 29,000 per annum, for the benefit of the institution. 
Of all the Colleges this is the only one which has given little, 
or no satisfaction. Government allotted 1,40,537 rupees for the 
building, which is handsome and classical: but the Mussulmans 
have shown no disposition to avail themselves of the advantages 
of an English education, so eagerly grasped at by their Hindu 
fellow subjects. 

As the Government had now deliberately turned its attention 
to the subject of education, the General Committee of Public 
Instruction was organized to carry on the work systematically. 
Its first President was Mr. Harrington, and its last Sir Edward 
Ryan. In 1842, this Committee was dissolved by Lord Auck- 
land; and the present Council of Education was established 
in its place. It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to notice the numerous Government Schools and Colleges 
beyond the Ditch, or to make any comments on the nature 
and results of the education, which they offer. We had almost 

“forgotten to state, that a NormMaL ScHoor was attempted in this 

city, under the auspices of the Council of Education; but, 
after a short and unsatisfactory trial, it was somewhat hastily 
abandoned. 

Ic would be unjust to pass over here the name of a.gentleman, 
whose memory will always be intimately associated with the 
history of education in this city. Mr. David Hare was in 
many respects a remarkable man. He loved the Hindus, 
and was admitted into more familiar intercourse with them 

than any of his countrymen, of whom we have ever heard. 

His school had the good fortune of being conducted by two 
native gentlemen, Krishna M. Banerjea, and | Russick C. 
Mullick, of whom we shall only say, that the Government 
system does not now appear to produce any that can be com- 
pared with them. Mr. Hare and his labours we shall pro- 
bably notice hereafter. 

We might now consider our task as finished; but our 
sketch would be incomplete, if we omitted to bestow a passing 
notice on the private seminaries, which are established in 
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Calcutta by the natives themselves. These deserve notice. — 

present our readers with a list of the principal pitt 
Indian Free School, ........ Morning.. 125 pu iis. 

Indian Academy,............ Day.. a 225 au 

Seal's Free College, use seso ve DOsat eon 

Patriotic College, -semaca ss sc DO assem 

A. D. 1823, Oriental Seminary,.......... Do. O80 vs wth 

Anglo-Indian Sohool,........ Morning.. 100 — 

AD: 1793, Union School, 0. ea e cusce DE&Ye. «ecu LOO 

Hindu Benevolent Institution, Do... .... 100 

Literary Seminary.....< cs<00. DO. v.ecc) OO 

Charitable Morning School,... .......... 80 ,, 


Of all these private seminaries, the best conducted is the 
Oriental Seminary. Its founder was the late Babu Gour- 
mohun Addi. We shall let the Observer speak of him :— 
“It (the Oriental Seminary) is the oldest private seminary 
existing, and is considered, and that most justly, as the one 
next in excellence to the Hindu College. 
““Gourmobun Addi received a very imperfect education 
in a private school. At the age of twenty-seven, finding 
that he had no other resources, he opened a school for 
his countrymen, and for a number of years perseveringly 
laboured, until he could number about two hundred pupils. 
He then entered into partnership with a Mr. Turnbull, 
and foundehis school make great progress. After the 
death of his colleague, until the day of his own death, he™ 
conducted the school under his own superintendence. For- 
tunately he picked up a Mr. Herman Geoffry, a Barrister 
and child of misfortune, and, under his able tuition, Gourmo- 
hun saw, his school rise to great importance. He was in 
the fair way of realizing a handsome fortune: but he was 
cut off in the enjoyment of great health and strength. 
His boat upset in a North Wester, and he could make no 
exertion to save himself. 

“ He was a very pious-looking man, and so candid, as to tell 
his pupils of the first class, that he could not superintend 
their lessons. In him was no false pride. What he knew, he 
could communicate better than any other native. He was ex- 
ceedingly good-tempered ; and it was matter of surprise to us 
to see how well he steered his course, through the variety of 
temper and dispositions, with which he had to deal; and on no 
occasion,'did he give offence. He was very popular among 
his pupils: and, though a strict disciplinarian, and having to 
do with boys, whose attendance is dependent on their own 
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‘< will, he commanded the respect of all, and was beloved by 
“ many.” 

We cannot withhold from our readers the Observer's graphic 
skétch of the rise and fall of a native private seminary :— 

<“ The nascence and dissolution of the Hindu Academies, 
< conducted by private individuals, have been of such frequent 
“ occurrence, that it no longer excites surprise. The reason is 
“plainly this: A young man, anxious of seeking employment 
* under Government, finds that he has not sufficient interest in 
“ the proper quarters to unbar the gates of preferment for his ad- ~ 
“ mission, and resolves to establish a school. He makes some 
* young men acquainted with his design, and they readily enter 
“ into his views, (actuated not by the desire of raising their coun- 
“ trymen by pul¢tvatin'g their minds, but for the desire of profit, 
“< —for the love of rupees, annas, and pice. An agreement is 
“ drawn up. The share of each partner is carefully defined. 
< A house is hired for 16 or 20 rupees per month; a durwan is 
< employed; a few old forms and desks are purchased; and a 
“ board, with—‘‘ Patriotic College for Hindoos’’—is suspended 
“ from one of the windows of the school house. The partners are 
elected, and golden visions float before their eyes. Every new 
pupil sets them ona calculation of what theshare of each will be. 
Perhaps twenty pupils— five at a rupee per month, and the rest 
at eight annas—are admitted. The rest of the partners are next 
employed about engaging the services of a Head Master, who 
must bea Christian. Itis at the same time necessary to obtain 
the services of one, who is known to the Hindu community. 
The person is fixed upon; and two of the partners are deputed 
to negociate with him. At dark of the evening, the part- 
ners arrive, and are accommodated with seats. They begin 
by asking a few questions as to how the school, with which 
the gentleman is connected, is progressing. Then they 
flatter him by comparing him to Bacon, or Gibbon, or Milton. 
Lastly they open the battery upon him about their own 
school, and promise him a hundred rupees per month, and a 
half share in the school. The offer is tempting; for the poor 
fellow has been perhaps in the receipt of fifty rupees. Of 
course on taking leave, they put the gentleman in mind, that 
he must bring some scholars with him. ‘ Oh!’ replies the gen- 
tleman—‘ my going away will ruin the school. Il bring a 
hundred scholars. The deed is written and duly signed. 
Mr. ——— becomes head master of the Patriotic College. A 
month rolls away—and no pupils ; Mr. ——-— applies for his 
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hundred rupees. ‘No funds’ is the reply, and a squabble 
ensues. Where is my hundred rupees for last month? is re- 
turned by,— Where are the hundred boys you promised? Mr. 

runs after the partners to kick them, who run away, be- 


* ing light birds. The few scholars shout, abuse, and also run; 


| ms? fet "VE 


the durwan closes the gate, puts a padlock on it, and makes 


his exit with the partners ; Mr. ———— finds himself imprison- 
ed. His palkee and set of bearers arrive; and the latter set 


him free. He returns home, and finds that, on the strength 
of a hundred rupees, he has entered into obligations, which 
he has not the means of discharging. Thus ends the College.” 
All these private schools pursue the system of education 


adopted by the Government: and it is amusing to see boys, 
who will all at the most receive employments of ten or sixteen 
rupees per month, reading Bacon and Pope, and studying Mathe- 
matics,—while Arithmetic and plain English, and reading and 
writing, with composition, are entirely overlooked. It is not 
the less amusing to read the Sign-posts over these schools 
to “ catch the passers-by.” 
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We must now bring our remarks to aclose. Our skétch has 


been simply historical; and, as such, may not be without its 
use. 


— 
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ArT. IX.—1. Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, U. S. N. 
Commander of the Expedition. London. Richard Bentley, 1849. 


2. Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, by the Rev. 
J. A. Spencer, M. A. With illustrations. London. John Murray. 
1850. Calcutta. R. C. Lepage and Co. 


THE expedition, whose labours we propose to describe, origi- 
nated in the following manner. After the surrender of Vera 
Cruz to the American forces in 1847, Lieut. Lynch applied to 
the head of the Naval department in the United States, for per- 
mission thoroughly to survey the Dead Sea; ‘* whose extent, con- 
‘ figuration, and depression, were as much desiderata to science, 
€ as the wondrous traditions respecting it are objects of interest 
é to the Christian.” He received a favourable answer, and was 
instructed to make the needful preparations. Dy special autho- 
rity, two metallic boats were constructed for the survey; one 
of copper, the other of galvanized iron. They were so fitted 
together as to be easily taken to pieces: and two strong trucks 
were provided, upon which, if practicable, they might be trans- 
ported overland. Ajr-tight water-bags, tents, flags, sails, oars, 
preserved meats, cooking utensils, and instruments were care- 
fully procured : and every member of the expedition was supplied 
with arms. These arms consisted of such *‘ wonderful instru- 
ments of civilization” asa ‘* blunderbuss, fourteen carbines with 
‘long bayonets, fourteen pistols—four of them with six revol- 
‘ving barrels, and ten with bowie-knife blades attached—and 
‘swords with pistol-barrels near the hilt.” These last were 
subsequently declared by an intelligent Arab, not without a 
show of reason, to be “the devil’s invention.” The party 
consisted of fourteen individuals; ten men to man the boats, and 
four officers. Among the latter were Lieut. Dale and Mr. 
Aulick, midshipman, who, as draftsmen, rendered the expedition 
great service, and to whom we are indebted for the maps and 
beautiful sketches, which illustrate the narrative. 

On November 26, 1847, the expedition sailed in the Supply 
for the Coast of Syria. At Beyrút they completed their pre- 
parations—engaging a geologist, physician and interpreter: and 
finally disembarked at Acre, in order to cross the country to the 
Lake of Tiberias. In providing the carriage necessary for that 
object, they experienced, of course, much trouble from the Pasha 
of Acre; a Syrian gentleman, who, a few years before, had 
swept the streets, which he now walked as governor. But they 
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secured the services of a clever Arab Sheikh, named Akil, 
who, having recently raised a successful rebellion against the 
Sultan among the Arab tribes, had been rewarded for his prowess 
by the appointment of Colonel of Irregular Cavalry, and a 
superb dress of honour! A second ally, possessed of some moral 
weight, was found in Sherif Hazza of Mecca. He was brought 
into the service, as Lieut. Lynch tells us, by the important 
consideration, that “ instead of a party of private indivi- 
< duals, we were commissioned officers and seamen, from a far 
€ distant but powerful country ; that, with us, I knew he believed 
€ in the writings of Moses; and that, with solutions of scientific 
* questions, we hoped to convince the incredulous that Moses 
< was a true prophet.” 

The first grand difficulty of the land-journey was to find 
animals that would draw the trucks, whereon the all-important 
boats were laid. Horses were tried, but utterly failed. Hap- 
pily, however, the first sleep of the commander after the failure 
was much disturbed by an attack of nightmare, the burden of 
which was a camel; and, in the morning, he resolved to try the 
animals, whose shadowy representatives had so greatly troubled 
his repose. Three camels were harnessed to each truck; and 
to the delight of all, not omitting the whole populationof Acre, 
the huge animals drew their burden with ease. This obstacle 
removed, the party soon started on their way. The journey 
lay through the beautiful vale of Abilene, enamelled with 
flowers, and thence through the great plain of El Buttauf, 
north of Nazareth. Our readers may be interested to know the 
appearance of this novel cavalcade, both on their journey and 
in camp :—; . 

Passing along this ravine, in a south-easterly direction, for three- 
quarters of a mile, the boats rattling and tumbling along, drawn by the 
powerful camel trains, we camo, at 9-30, upon a branch of the great plain 
of Buttauf. The metal boats, with the flags flying, mounted on carriages 
drawn by huge camels, ourselves, the mounted sailors in single file, the 
loaded camels, the sherif and the sheikh, with their tufted spears and 
followers, presented a glorious sight. It looked like a triumphal march. 

We therefore pitched our tents upon a gently sloping esplanade ; and our 
Bedowin frienfis were over-against us. It was a picturesque spot; on tho 
left of our tents, which faced the south, were the trucks with the two 
boats, forming a kind of entrenchment; behind these, were about thirty 
camels, and all our horses. From the boats, and in front of our white 
tents, the American flag was flying; and, just beyond, an officer and two 
sailors, witht carbines, had mounted guard, with the loaded blunderbuss 
between them. ‘Ihe tent of our allies was a blue one; and the horses 


tethered near, and tufted spears in front, together with their striking 
costume, varied and enlivened the scene.— Pp. 146-148. 


The obstacles encountered in the way were very great. The 
N l 
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boats had to be drawn nap rocks, down slopes, and over crags; 
but through the exercise of great care and perseverance, they 
reached their destination unharmed, were launched in the Lake 
of Tiberias, and moored off the modern representative of the 
town of that name. During a brief stay there, a third boat was 
purchased to assist in transporting the heavy baggage; and, in 
remembrance of the ‘‘ auld countrie,” was honoured with the 
euphonious appellation of Uncle Sam. When quite prepared, 
the Expedition divided into two parties, one to go down the 
Jordan by water, the other by land; and on Monday, April 
10, 1848, launching the boats and mounting their horses, they 
fairly entered upon their important labours. 

The energy, skill, and perseverance, with which those labours 
were performed to the very end, deserve the highest praise. 
They have added much to our knowledge of the interesting 
localities where they were carried on, and have put the ques- 
tions, relating to them, in a clearer light than they ever were 
before. The difficulties in the way of the Expedition were 
not few. Theirs was no “party of pleasure,” as it had been 
termed, but one of severe toil. Sometimes they had to bear 
painful privations, and were always exposed to a most trying 
climate; in consequence of which, the whole party, in turn, 
suffered from severe sickness. In spite, however, of every dis- 
couragement, the work was completed in the-space of two 
months, when the party returned to Beynút, and re-embarked 
for America. But they did not escape the fatality, which 
seems attached tothe Lake. Mr. Costigan, who first launched 
a boat on the Dead Sea, died from fever brought on by ex- 

osare ; Lieut. Molyneux, who followed him, perished in 
Jike manner; and the fever, which carried them off, proved 
fatal to Lieut. Dale. We regret this the more, because 
this amiable young officer appears to have been tbe most 
accomplished, if not the most energetic, labourer in the whole 
party. His share of duty was a most important one; and from 
his pencil the narrative has derived some of its beautiful 
sketches. Mr. Dale was attacked by disease at Beyrüt, just 
when about to re-embark for home. The touching story o 
his sickness, and of its sad termination, we must give in Lieut. 
Lynch’s words :— 

On Monday, the 10th, Mr. Dale, in the hope of being more speedily 
invigorated by the mountain air, rode to Bhamdûn, a villagetabout twelve 
miles distant up the mountain. It was the dreadful Damascus road, which 
we had travelled eleven days before. He arrived thoroughly exhausted ; 
but was the next day much recruited. On the second day, however, @ 


sirocco set in, which lasted three days, and,completely prostrated him. On 
the 17th, I received intelligence that he was very ill, and immediately 
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hastened up, and found him partially delirious. He laboured under a low, 
nervous fever, the same which, had carried off Costigan and Molyneaux. 
He was in the house of the Rev. Mr. Smith, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, and received from all its members there the kindest and most 
assiduous nursing. Dr. De Forest was in constant attendance day and 
night, and his wife was as a ministering angel to the invalid. Dr. Vandyke 
came some distance to see him ; and bis case received every alleviation that 
the warmest sympathy could afford. l 

My poor friend lingered until the evening of the 24th ; when he expired 
so gently, that it was difficult to tell the moment of dissolution. Deter- 
mined to take his remains home, if possible, I started immediately with 
them for Beirut. It wasaslow dreary ride down the rugged mountain 
by torchlight. As I followed the body of my late companion, accompanied 
only by swarthy Arabs, and thought of his young and helpless children, I 
could scarce „repress the wish that L had been taken, and he been 
spared. 


About sunset, as the Turkish batteries were saluting the first night 
of the Ramadan, we escorted the body to the Frank cemetery, and laid it 
beneath a Pride of India tree. A few most appropriate chapters in the 
Bible were read, and some affecting remarks se by the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son ; after which, the sailors advanced, and fired three volleys over the 
grave ; and thus, amid unbidden tears and stifled sobs, closed the obse- 
quies of our lamented companion and friend.—Pp. 506-508. 

The narrative of the Expedition is from the pen of the com- 
mander; but it is much less satisfactory, than the labours which 
it describes. It is written in the style of a diary or log-book, 
and gives no generalized view of the important results to which 
those labours point. It seems also very imperfect. While that 
share of duty, which the author himself performed, is very mi- 
nutely detailed—important points, on whichreports must have 
been made by other members of the party, are omitted’ altoge- 
ther, or so briefly noticed as to be of little worth. Many of 
the scientific details, also, have been reserved for some invisible 
“official report”—to be lost to the world, we presume, altogether. 
Such a general view of the results of the survey, as the narra- 
tive ought to have contained, we propose to lay before our 
readers, derived not only from the work before us, but from 
other approved sources of information. But, before doing so, 
it may be well to consider briefly the general character and 
relations of* the particular spot, which the Expedition had come 
to examine. 

To understand correctly the Physical Geography of Pales- 
tine, the eye must range not only over the country itself, but 
over the districts lying at its northern and southern extreme- 
ties. These districts are closely connected with it, both physi- 
cally, and in its history. Palestine is a country abounding in 
mountains and hills, valleys and plains. But these are not 


independent of all others... The mountains spring from a great _ 


system in the north, and find their natural termination in 
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another on the south: while the valleys and plains result 

from the ramifications and off-shoots of these systems, by which 

the country is crossed and studded in every direction. All 

are connected with one great chain, which runs longitudinally, 

like a giant spine, from the river Orontes into Arabia. This 

chain begins at Mount Casius, but immediately divides into 

two parallel ranges, with proudly-towering summits, which form 

the celebrated mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 

enclose,in the vast hollow between them,the valley of CeleSyria, 
now called Buka’a. The western range of Lebanon gradually 
trends off to the Mediterranean, into whose waters it pushes 
the grand promontory of the White Cape, or Tyrian Ladder. 

Anti-Lebanon continues to run southward, and, though lower 
in general than its sister range, throws up, higher than all, the 
splendid peak of Mount Hermon, with its broad stripes of 
snow. At the foot of Mount Hermon, begins the country of 
the Jews—Dan, their northern boundary, lying immediately 
under its southern face. Just above this, Anti-Lebanon 
divides into two great chains, which run southward for three 
hundred and thirty-five miles, keeping parallel to each other 
ata mean distance of eight or nine miles, and enclosing be- 
tween them, as within giant walls, the valley of the Jordan, 
the river, and its lakes. The eastern chain, after passing the 
Lake Asphaltites, ends in the Red Sea, in an abrupt promon- 
tory, near the ancient trading settlement of Leukekome. The 
western range, having thrown out the mountains of Galilee, 
Samaria and Judah, runs into the peninsula of Sinai, and ter- 
minates in its southern-most promontory, the Ras Muhammad. 
From these two chains, on both sides, spring numerous ramifi-— 
cations and branches. In the district where the southern 
shoots of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon meet together, we have 
the rugged mountains of north-western Galilee, enclosing some 
beautiful plains. From the eastern chain of Anti-Lebanon, 
spring the mountains of the Hauran and Gilead. Farther 
South, the same range is seen in the mountains of Moab, the 
wild sea of the mountains of Edom, and the great Mount Hor. 
From the western range, shoot out the hills of Galilee which 
embosom Nazareth; the little Hermon; the mountains of 
Gilboa; the promontory of Carmel; the mountains of Sa- 
maria; and the terraced hills of Judah, once clad with vines. 
Mount Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, and the Mount of Olives, 
are numbered amongst its isolated peaks. The only level 
plain, of considerable length in the whole country, is the lon 

and narrow valley between these parallel chains, down whic 

the Jordan flows, and wherein lie the wonderful lakes, in which 
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its waters gather. This valley divides the country longitudi- 
nally into distinct halves. i 

The land, through which run these massive and lengthened 
chains, presents a variety of aspects. The alternations of 
mountain and valley, hollow and plain, not only invest it with 
great beauty, but proved lastingly useful in ancient days to its 
favoured inhabitants. Corn and wine and oil—rich pastures, 
shady forests, and abundant fruits, were amongst its chief pro- 
ducts. The land of Israel can, we think, be shewn to be a very 
eomplete country ; enabling its people to find the comforts, as 
well as necessaries, of life among themselves ; and, as God had 
evidently designed, not needing that they should resort for 
them to other and idolatrous nations. 

Brief though our sketch be, we cannot wholly omit a notice 
of the general geological features of this important and inter- 
esting country, as these are particularly illustrated by that _ 
district, which the Expedition examined. It is a matter 
of surprize that no proper geological survey of it has been 
made to this day. Travellers have usually contented them- 
selves with a few observations on the general character of the 
rocks around them ; and thus the structure of a few localities 
has become known : but we have no full and connected view of 
the whole. We may add, that the traveller, who has given 
the best notice of the geological formation of Palestine, is 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay. Excepting the peninsula of Sinai 
and part of the mountains of Edom, all the rock of Syria 
seems to be of the secondary formation; the former localities 
alone exhibiting the granite and porphyry rocks. The hasis 
of the system, as seen in Mount Hor, is the variegated or New 
Red Sandstone, on which lies the Jura limestone with the 
cretaceous system above it. These are the chief elements of 
the whole country. ‘The sand-stone is seen only along the 
Wady Araba, especially on its eastern side, and, to the north 
of it, in the eastern mountains of the Dead Sea. Still farther 
north, as the country rises, it altogether disappears. I 
Mount Hor*it is 1,500 feet in depth, with dykes of porphyry 
and red granite bursting through it. In Petra, the limestone 
exhibits the most beautiful variety of colours—its tints being 
red, purple, salmon colour, deep blue, pale blue, crimson, 
scarlet and bright orange; sometimes in horizontal, sometimes 
in waving lines. In the mountains of Judah, the geology is 
simple; the rock, throughout the country, consisting of the 
Upper Oolite of the Jura, with few organic remains. Conglo- 
merate, chalk, and other cretaceous rocks appear along the 
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Jordan valley—the strata being often bent and broken into 
the most fantastic forms. 

The prevalence of limestone accounts for the numerous 
and spacious caverns in Palestine, celebrated in ancient times, 
and existing to this day. In such caves, Dr. Robinson 
lately saw the peasants of Jattir watching their flocks, and 
ripening corn; and Mr. Thomson found the sufferers gather- 
ed after the great earthquake of 1837. The same forma- 
tion supplies a reason for the great fertility, which the land 
once possessed. No formation is capable of higher cultivation 
than the Oolite; its alternations of calcareous beds with sand 
and clay offer almost every variety of soil; corn land and pas- 
ture are both found upon it, as well as rich woods and orchards 
for fruit. The green-sand beds of the cretaceous system are 
also exceedingly rich ; while the Upper Chalk furnishes superior 
downs for the pasture of sheep. The combinations, which their 
elements form with other soils, viz. marls and loam, are also most 
valuable. All these we know to exist in some parts of Pales- 
tine; and we doubt not that a careful survey would exhibit them 
in many others. The rich wooded scenery of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire proves the value of the Oolite system in Eng- 
land; while that of the Jura, with its deep beds of marl, its 
splendid larch-forests, and beautiful vineyards, reminds us of the 
very fruit, for which one portion of the Jewish land was so 
celebrated. 

In the same fact, we finda partial explanation of the original 
formation of the Jordan valley. This valley is an enormous 
crevasse, or fissure, running longitudinally through the very 
heart of the mountains of Syria, and is the largest of its claes 
in the world. The mighty chain of parallel mountains, which 
we have described as the great feature of the country, must at 
one time have formed a single range. It seems not improba- 
ble, that the stupendous power from beneath, which produced 
the gigantic fissure of the Red Sea, and separated Arabia 

om Africa, continued its force much farther north, and car- 
ried the fissure along the great range of limestone moun- 
tains in Syria, until that force was expended or destroyed 
by the Taurus, which crossed the line of its direction. ‘This 
fissure must have been broad, and deep; and it appears to 
us not impossible, considering the fragile character of lime- 
stone, that a broad band from the head of one side of the 
crevice, wedge-like, fell in along its whole length, and filled it 
up; leaving two chains of parallel mountains and a depresse 
plain between them. In the southern and broader fissure, 
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the surface of this plain formed a bottom for the Red Sea; 

in the northern, it forms the valley of the Jordan and its 
continuation, Wady Araba. This speculation seems to us con- 
firmed by the character of the rock, which forms the surface of 
these latter valleys. Opposite the sand-stone of Mount Hor, with 

its dykes of porphyry, the Araba has a hard surface, upon which 

huge boulders of primitive rock lie scattered. Opposite to the 

chalk mountain of Quarantania, the surface of the Ghor is daz- 

zling chalk for more than twenty miles. Similar illustrations 

may also be found elsewhere: while to confirm these facts, the 

rocks on the edge of the valley, at various points, seem bent, 

twisted, and broken, as if a force had endeavoured to draw 

them downward. In other words, it appears to us, that, along 

the whole line of the valley, we witness a stupendous geolo- 

gical “ fault:” and that, if the Ghor could be raised to a level 

with the mountains above it, its strata would be found to an- 

swer to theirs, leaving only the fissure originally produced. Of 
the tertiary formations in Palestine, including the oyster-beds 

and coralline of the Southern Desert, we need not now speak. 

To the volcanic indications, we shall have occasion to refer 

hereafter. 

The valley of the Jordan may be divided into two distinct 
parts; the former, comprehending the sources of the river and 
its northern plain; the latter, including the valley below the 
Lake of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea. Of the former, want of 
space forbids us now to speak. The Expedition visited it: but 
they were out of their proper element, and saw the place 
under unfavourable circumstances: they have, therefore, told 
us nothing new. The three chief sources of the Jordan-and 
the numerous fountains connected with them; the great plain 
of the Huleh, in which they join their waters, with its interest- 
ing volcanic phenomena; the basin itself, with its stagnant 
marshes; the bridge of the daughters of Jacob; the sites in the 
neighbourhood; and the Lake of Tiberias, with its sweet, 
sparkling waters, its beautiful western plain, its many ruined 
mounds, and the thousand dssociations—connected not only 
with the life of the Saviour, but with Jewish Government, 
Jewish learning, and the history of the Crusades—constitute in 
themselves a subject of enquiry, as productive of profit as of 
pleasure. For the present, we must pass all these topics by, 
and proceed to take up the American expedition at Tabariyeh, 
where we left them. 

The first duty devolving upon them was to examine that 
part of the Jordan valley, which lies between the Lake of 
‘Tiberias and the Dead Sea. For this purpose the party was 
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formed into two divisions; one to proceed by land, the other 
by the river. The following extract describes th® share of 
labour assigned to each party :— 

In order that, by a division of labour, our work might be well performed, 
I assigned to each officer and volunteer of this expedition his appropriate 
duty. With the command of the caravan, Mr. Dale was to take topogra- 
phical sketches of the country, as he proceeded, and such other notes as 
circumstances would permit. Dr. Anderson was directed to make geolo- 
gical observations, and collect specimens where he could; Mr. Bedlow to 
note the aspect of the country on the land route, and the incidents that 


occurred on the march ; and Mr. Francis Lynch, who was charged with the 
herbarium, to collect plants and flowers. 


In the water party, I assigned to myself, in the “ Fanny Mason,” the 
course, rapidity, colour, and depth of the river and its tributaries,—the 
nature of its banks, and of the country through which it flowed,—the vege- 
table productions, and the birds and animals we might see, with a journal 
of events. To Mr. Aulick, who had charge of the “ Fanny Skinner,” was 
assigned the topographical sketch of the river and its sbores.—Pp. 168-9. 

There are few sections of the Holy Land, which have been 
less visited and are less known, than this portion of the Jordan 
valley. A few miles of its upper extremity, and a few miles of 
its southern end in the plain of Jericho, are all that modern 
travellers have examined. It has been crossed, and the river 
forded, in two or three places by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Irby 
and Mangles, and Buckingham: but twenty-seven miles, or 
nearly half, of its extent have been untrodden by Europeans 
since the time of the Crusades. The expedition traversed its 
whole length: and, though we have but meagre accounts from 
the land-party of what they saw, the information communi- 
cated by the river-division, is quite new, and interesting in the 
highest degree. We shall not follow them in their, journeys, 
but, for the benefit of our readers, condense the information 
they have supplied. 

The VALLEY OF THE JORDAN, between the two Seas, is term- 
ed, by the Arabs, Ei Ghor, which name is continued across 
the Dead Sea to the small tract at its south extremity; after 
which it is lost in the more important Wady Araba. It is 
about sixty miles in length, ant varies from six to eleven 
miles in breadth, with an average of eight or nine. Its gene- 
ral course deviates but little from the meridian, running from 
N. by E. to S. by W. It shelves so rapidly to the southward, 
that its surface, near the Dead Sea, is 983.22 feet below its 
surface on the edge of the Sea of Tiberias. In other words, 
the heads of the western mountains near the Dead Sea are ona 


level with the base of the same chain, as it overlooks the water — 
of the Sea of Tiberias ; and the fall of water, within the space — 
~~ of sixty miles, is but a little less, than that which the Ganges has — 
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in its course from Saharunpore to Calcutta, viz. 1,100 feet. 
These western mountains are sometimes precipitous, and tower 
above the valley to a height of 1,500 feet; but average, on 
the whole, scarcely 1,000 feet in height. The eastern chain is 
higher than the western. Valleys open in both these ranges, 
some of which yield only mountain streams, flowing in spring ; 
from two, on the eastern side, issue the perennial streams 
of the Yarmakh and Zurka (Jabbok). The river flows down 
the great valley in a bed deeply depressed beneath its level. 
So deep is it, that the traveller, who takes the land-route down 
the valley, will see but little of the river; while he, who pro- 
ceeds by the river, will see almost nothing of the land. It has 
been generally supposed, that the Ghor is a vast plain, an 
expanse of desert through its whole extent, or nearly so. This 
however is not strictly correct. The northern part, for about 
twelve miles, appears to be alluvial deposit, and is of a most 
fertile character. The soil is, in some parts, covered with a 
profusion of the most lovely field flowers, or produces thistles 
and rank grass; in others, it is cultivated by the Arabs, especi- 
ally for wheat and millet. The surface, for about five miles, is 
level ; but, beyond this, near the bridge of Majamia, the view 
is wild and peculiar. ‘* The high alluvial terraces on each side 
‘ of the river are every where shaped by the action of the 
€ winter rains*into a number of conical hills—some of them 
€ pyramidal and cuneiform, presenting the appearance of a 
< giant encampment, so perfectly tent-like were their shapes.” 
This configuration continues for several miles, the conigal hills 
extending back to the base of the mountains. Thence, for more 
than forty miles, the traveller passes over a wide waste of desert, 
till he reaches the Dead Sea. At first the chalk of the western 
hills appears on the face entirely bare of vegetation, but still 
retaining the undulating form of low hills. To the chalk, suc- 
ceed rolling sand-hills, stretching far along the base of the moun- 
tains, without the shelter of a single tree; then the flat plain, 
dried into dust, but sometimes producing low bushes, or scanty 
grass. The sand continues to that part of the Ghor, which is 
opposite Jericho, where a strong clay soil is found—the same 
in which Solomon cast the golden vessels of the temple. 
Nearer the Dead Sea, the sand re-appears, with precipitous 
hills of marl, much washed by torrents and winter rains; and 
the Ghor finally presents a muddy flat on the northern shore 
of the sea. ‘Through its whole extent the Ghor is repeatedly 
crossed by deep ravines, the beds of mountain torrents, which, 
in the winter and spring, pour down the wadys of the two 
chains of mountains, and empty themselves into the Jordan 
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Fourteen of these were noticed by the Expedition in one day— 
ten of which were then trickling rivulets. 

The two ranges of mountains, bordering the valley, are almost 
entirely composed of the usual Jura limestone and chalk forma- 
tions; but trap, tufa, and basalt appear overlying these rocks, 
particularly near the Yarmakh. The Ghor is composed of like 
materials. Its most northern part is (as we have said) alluvial 
earth to a considerable depth, sometimes sixty feet. Near the 
village of Buka’a, we have sandstone, limestone, and conglome- 
rate; and, west of Um Keis, volcanic indications, appear on both 
banks of the river. Near Wady Yabes, the stream has cut its 
way through limestone and conglomerate. South of Seka, about 
the centre of the Ghor, we find banks of hard clay; five miles 
farther, hills of siliceous conglomerate and cavernous limestone 5 
thence chalk and clay to tlie southern sea. 

Through this great valley flows the river Jordan, not near 
the surface, but in a bed, which the waters running for ages 
have cut deep beneath it. So marked is the depression, that it 
is itself entitled to the name of a valley; and hence the anomaly 
it presents (similar to one in Wady Araba) of a valley within 
a valley. The depression does not continue down the centre of 
the Ghor. It begins its course nearer to the eastern line of 
hills, keeps so for about twelve miles, then turns closer 
to these hills, and remains near them for eighteen miles more, 
when it shoots gradually across to the westward. About 
twenty miles from the Dead Sea, it again sweeps to the east, 
and, forming a kind of bow, runs into the sea in a south-west di- 
rection, except just at the mouth, where the stream lies due north 
and south. Such is the course of the inner valley, ot river bed. 
This inner valley varies in breadth from one quarter of a mile 
to more than two miles, Its banks also vary in height. Near 
the sea of Tiberias, they are about thirty feet: thence they in- 
crease to sixty, and, before reaching a distance of twelve miles 
(in a direct line), they are 300 feet high. Lieut. Lynch, in a 
very brief summary, tells us that the terrace of the Ghor 
«averaged 500 feet above the flat of the Jordan;” but we are 
inclined to think that some error of the pen or press has crept 
into the passage. In the northern end of the Aaa of Jericho 
the chalk cliffs on each bank are 200. feet high; but the west 
bank gradually disappears, aud gives place to three distinct ter- 
races of moderate elevation, lying within one another, the low- 
est containing the stream. These terraces have been much 
washed by rain, and the lowest is usually overflowed when the 
river is at its height. 

The river does not occupy the whole level eyen of this second 
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and inner valley, but has cut its bed within it; and, when the 
waters are low, banks are to be seen in numerous places in this 
lower valley, as well as the upper. The stream winds exceed- 
ingly, running, in some places, towards all points of the compass 
within a few miles; so that while the Ghor, between the two 
seas, is about sixty miles in length, and the inner valley, from 
its gentle bendings, is a few miles more, the stream itself runs 
a course more than double of theirs. In a letter written at Je- 
richo, before all the calculations had been carefully made, Lieut. 
Lynch roughly says: “In a space of sixty miles of latitude and 
“ four or five of longitude, the Jordan traverses at least 200 miles.” 
But, according to the chart contained in the volume, construct- 
ed ona scale of one inch to a mile, the Ghor from sea to sea 
has but 56 miles of latitude, and the stream, with all its twists 
and turnings, is only 130 miles in length. 

A peculiar feature of the stream, almost unknown till the 
expedition passed down it, is the dangerous rapids it contains, 
particularly in its early course after leaving the Lake of Tiberi- 
as. That these were likely to occur had been already inferred 
from the great slope of the valley; but experience had never 
shewn it. The Expedition established the fact beyond a 
doubt. They passed down twenty-seven “ threatening ” 
rapids, besides a great many of lesser note; and describe 
them by the epithets “ frightful,” “ ugly,” “ appalling,” “ most 
fearful,” and “‘ fierce.” The danger from them was so great, and 
was surmounted with such commendable perseverance and 
skill, that we cannot but quote a few passages respecting them, 
especially as they are quite a new feature in our knowledge of 
the rivers Here is the description of one, which the water- 
party encountered on the very day in which they entered the 
river :— 

At 4-56, current increasing, —— round a bend of the shore, and 
heard the hoarse sound of a rapid. t 4-57, came in sight of the partly 
whole, and partly crumbled, abutments of “‘Jisr Semakh,” the bridge of 
Semakh. The ruins are extremely picturesque ; the abutments standing 
in various stages of decay, and the fallen fragments obstructing the course 
of the river,*save at one point, towards the left bank, where the pent-up 
water finds an issue, and runsin a sluice among the scattering masses of 
t What threatened to be its greatest danger, proved the preservation of 
the leading boat. We had swept upon a rock in mid-channel, when the 
Arab crew .of the Uncle Sam unskilfully brought her within the influence 
of the current. She was immediately borne down upon us with great 
velocity ; but striking us at a favourable angle, we slided off the ledge of 
rock, and floated down together. The Fanny Skinner, drawing less water, — 
barely touched in passing. —Pp. 173-4. 
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The next was their second day’s experience :— 


“ At 8-10 a.m., started—the boats down the river, the caravan by land. 
The current at first about 2} knots, but increasing as we descended, until at 
8-20 we came to where the river, for more than three hundred yards, was 
one foaming rapid; the fishing-weirs, and the ruins of another ancient 
bridge, obstructing the passage. There were cultivated fields on both 
sides. Took every thing out of the boats, sent the men overboard to swint 
alongside and guide them, and shot them successively down the first rapid- 
The water was fortunately very deep to the first fall, where it precipitated 
itself overa ledge of rocks. The river becoming more shallow, we opened 
a channel by removing large stones, and as the current was now exces- 
sively rapid, we pulled well out into the stream, bows up, let go a grapnel, 
and eased each boat down in succession. Below us were yet five successive 
falls, about eighteen feet in all, with rapids between,—a perfect break-dowm 
in the bed of the river, It was very evident that the boats could not 
descend them. 

At 1-20 r. m., started again. At 1-45, descended a cascade at an angle of 
30°, at the rate of twelve knots, passing, immediately after, down a shoal 
rapid, where we struck, and hung, for a few moments, upon a rock. Stop- 
ped for the other boats, which were behind.—Pp. 177-8. 


One of the rapids here mentioned gave its quietus to the 
third boat of the party, Uncle Sam. Built of wood and aged, 
with all his repairs the old gentleman was ill-fitted to leave 
the even tenour of his former life’s way, in carrying wood across 
the Lake of Tiberias, in order to undertake a voyage of disco- 
very in unknownregions. His constitution became thoroughly 
shattered by the thumping of these dreadful rocks and rapids: 
his back broke; and he calmly sank to rest in the river-bed. On 
reading of this important event, our mind experienced consi- 
derable re-relief from a burden, that had oppressed it since the 
announcement of Uncle Sam’s appointment. It was bad enough 
to have the Fanny Mason and Fanny Skinner surveying the 
Dead Sea; but Uncle Sam 7 


The worst rapids of all followed on the third day; as our 
next extract, the last on this point, will shew :— 


At 10-15 a. m., cast off, and shot down the first rapid, and stopped 
to examine more closely a desperate-looking cascade of eleven feet. In 
the middle of the channel was a shoot, at an angle of about sixty degrees, 
with a bold, bluff, threatening rock at its foot, exactly in the passage. 
It would therefore be necessary to turn almost at a sharp angle in descend- 
ing, to avoid being dashed to pieces. This rock was on the outer edge of- 
the whirlpool, which a caldron of foam swept round and round in circling 
eddies. Yet below, were two fierce rapids, each about 150 yards in length, 
with the points of black rocks peering above the white and agitated surface. 
Below them again, within a mile, were two other rapids—longer, but more 
shelving, and less difficult. 

Fortunately a large bush was growing upon the left bank, about five 
fect up, where the wash of the water from above had formed a kind of pro- 
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montory. By swimming across some distance up the stream, one of the 
men had carried over the end of a rope, and made it fast around the roots 
of the bush. The great doubt was, whether the hold of the roots would 
be sufficient to withstand the strain, but there was no alternative. In 
order not to risk the men, [ employed some of the most vigorous Arabs 
in the camp to swim by the side of the boats, and guide them, if possible, 
clear of danger. Landing the men, therefore, and tracking the Fanny 
Mason up stream, we shot her across, and gathering in the slack of the 
rope, let her drop tothe brink of the cascade, where she fairly trembled 
and bent in the fierce strength of the sweeping current. It was a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety. The sailors had now clambered along the banks, 
and stood at intervals below, ready to assist us, if thrown from the boat, 
and swept towards them. One man, with me in the boat, stood by the 
line ; a number of naked Arabs were upon the rocks, and in the foaming 
water, gesticulating wildly—their shouts mingling with the noise of the bois- 
terous rapids, and their dusky forms contrasting strangely with the effer- 
vescing flood; and four on each side in the water were clinging to the 
boat, ready to guide her clear of the threatening rock, if possible. 

The Fanny Mason, in the meanwhile, swayed from side to side of the mad 
torrent, like a frightened steed, straining the line which held her. Watch- 
ing the moment when her bows were brought in the right direction, I gave 
the signal to let go the rope. There was a rush, a plunge, an upward leap, 
and the rock was cleared, the pool was passed, and, half full of water, with 
breathless velocity, we were swept safely down the rapid. Such screaming 
and shouting !—the Arabs seemed to exult more than ourselves. It was in 
seeming only, they were glad ; but we were grateful. Two of the Arabs 
lost_their hold, and were carried far below us; but were rescued with a 
slight injury to oye of them. 

It was exactly twelve o'clock when we cleared the cascade. Mr. 
Aulick soon followed in the Fanny Skinner, and, by his skill and coolness, 
passed down in perfect safety.— Pp . 189-190. 


The river banks, as may be supposed, are exceedingly love- 
ly. The climate of the Ghor is quite tropical, owing to, its 
great depression below the general sea-level; the thermometer 
ranging constantly between 70° and 80° in April and May. 
But, while the dry and arid plains are destitute of vegetation, 
wherever water is to be found, it flourishes in abundance. 
Along the ravines, whence pour the mountain streams—up the 
wadys, whose waters feed the Jordan—and along the river 
itself, it is seen in profusion. In some spots it is peculiarly 
beautiful—the trees shooting their tall branches to the sky, or 
drooping them gracefully to the water, and dipping them in the 
stream :— 


For hours in their swift descont the boats floated down in silence— 
the silence of the wilderness. Here and there were spots of solemn 
beauty. ‘Thé numerous birds sang with a music strange and manifold ; 
the willow branches were spread upon the stream-like tresses ; and creeping 
mosses and clambering weeds, with a multitude of white and silvery little 
flowers, looked out from among them ; and the cliff swallow wheeled over 
the falls, or went at his own wild will darting through the arched vistas, 
shadowed and shaped by the meeting foliage on the banks ; and, above all, 
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yet attuned to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a sound like 
that of sbhawms and cymbals. 

There was little variety in the scenery of the river to-day. The stream 
sometimes washed the bases of the sandy hills, and at other times mean- 
dered between low banks, generally fringed with trees, and fragrant with 
blossoms. Some points presented views exceedingly picturesque—the mad 
rushing of a mountain torrent—the song and sight of birds—the over- 
hanging foliage and glimpses of the mountains far over the plain—and here 
and there a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water into the 
now muddy Jordan. The western shore was peculiar, from the high 
calcareous limestone hills, which forma barrier to the stream, when swollen 
by the efflux of the sea of Galilee during the winter and early spring ; 
while the left, or eastern, bank was low, and fringed with tamarisk and 
willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty cane, and tangled masses of 
shrubs and creeping plants, giving it the character of a jungle —P. 212. 

Numerous birds have their dwellings in these wooded shades; 

and there of old the lion, the boar, and the leopard found a 
pool retreat, till the rising waters drove them to the upper 
plain. 
P The breadth, depth, and rapidity of the stream furnish another 
topic of interest to which the Expedition paid much attention. 
Like all rivers fed from snowy mountains, and flowing through 
countries which enjoy a particular rainy season, the Jordan 
varies in depth and size at different periods of the year. The 
water is highest at the end of March, and lowest in October. 
At the former period, it fills the lower banks so distinctly 
marked in the plain of Jericho, and slightly overflows them. 
Judging from the marks seen by the Expedition in their down- 
ward passage, we should suppose the annual rise of the flood 
to be about sixteen feet. On the 14th of April, they noticed 
that it was already falling two feet per day, and saw sedge 
and drift-wood high up on the branches of the trees, even 
higher than the edge of the inner banks. 

The breadth, depth, and rapidity of the stream were found 
to vary, not only at different periods, but at different parts of 
the course; and,as might be supposed, the depth and breadth 
were often in inverse proportion to each other. Where the 
stream was broad, it was found shallow; and where narrow, 
the water was deep, and the current strong. High up the 
valley, ere the river receives its numerous tributaries, the 
breadth is insignificant; but, after receiving them, it becomes 
wider and deeper. On leaving the Lake of Tiberias, the expe- 
dition found it seventy-five feet wide, and ten deep ; the current 
was two knots; and the water of a light green colour. The 
average of the first day shewed it eighty-five feet wide, and ten 
feet deep, with a current of two and a half knots. On the second 
day, with “ numerous and ugly” rapids, the average was 120 feet 
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wide, and six deep, withacurrent of three knots. After receiv- 
ing the Yarmakh (a stream with a moderate current, 120 feet 
wide, and nearly as deep as the Jordan), the current became 
eight knots, with seven considerable rapids; and soon. Dur- 
ing the last two miles of its course, the Expedition obtained 
several measurements, which enable us, with some approach 
to accuracy, to estimate the amount of water, which the Jordan 
and its tributaries were then daily pouring into the Dead Sea. 
In one part it was 120 feet wide and 12 deep, with a current 
of four knots; again, 150 feet wide and 11 deep, with a cur- 
rent of four knots; the last measurement shewed it 240 feet 
wide and 7 deep, with a three knots’ current. At the mouth 
it was found to be 540 feet wide and three deep, with a current 
of about three knots. Hence it is evident, that we shall not 
greatly err, if we take the average of this lowest portion 
of the stream at 210 feet broad, and eight feet deep, with a 
current of three knots an hour. We have been particular in 
our statement of these points, because of the mistakes, which 
have been made by previous travellers, owing to the absence 
of correct measurements. Dr. Shaw, Volney, Elliot, and others 
have reckoned the average of the river throughout at a hun- 
dred feet broad by six to nine in depth with a current of two 
knots; an estimate very much below the actual size. 

These facts lead to some very interesting results. Reckon- 
ing the nautical mile at 6086.76 feet in length, the Jordan, 
when measured by Lieut. Lynch on the 18th of April, was 
pouring into the Dead Sea 30,677,270 cubic feet of water per 
hour. ‘The stream was of a temperature of 72°, and estimat- 
ing the cubic foot of water at that temperature to be 62lbs. 
in weight (a little less than its actual gravity), we find that 
the volume of water, then pouring into the sea every hour, 
weighed 849,103 tons; or 20,378,472 tons per day. At the 
time of these measurements, the river was in the latter stage 
of its annual flood, and rapidly resuming its ordinary size. It 
would be important to ascertain what it is at other periods of 
the year, and especially in October. A calculation by Dr. Shaw, 
we know not in what month, reckoning the stream at two 
miles per hour, gave the amount daily poured into the sea at 
6,090,000 tons. 

Our trayellers found one or two things, in the Ghor, and on 
the river bank, which ought not to be past by without mention. 
Immediately after entering the river they came to the ruined 
bridge of Semakh, a pretty sketch of which adorns the volume. 
The abutments of the bridge alone remain in various stages of 
decay ; the fragments having fallen into the river, and obstruct- 
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ed its course. Five miles south of the Lake (in a direct line) 
stands another bridge, the Jisr Majamia, with a ruined Khan 
near it. The bridge is of Saracenic architecture, and has a 
double tier of arches—one large and three small arches below, 
and six smaller ones above. The Khan was in former days a 
Massive structure ; but it has been ruined by earthquakes,—its 
thick walls being broken and scattered in confusion. Immense 
boulders of tufa and conglomerate are lying near the bridge, 
and in the bed of the river. The bridge is on the road from 
Nabulus, through Beisan to Umkeis (the ancient Gadara), and 
thence to Damascus. A third bridge, quite unknown to mo- 
dern travellers, was discovered about twenty miles north of 
Jericho at Mukutta Damieh, where the ford from Nabulus 
crosses the Jordan. The bridge is of Roman construction; but 
the bed, over which it was built, is now dry. Close to this 
they noticed that the mouth of the Zurka (the ancient Jabbok) 
is wrongly placed on all the maps, this stream being led into 
the Jordan at least seven miles north of its proper position. 
They found also that the Ghor, though (to such an extent) 
desert, is in a measure inhabited, and appropriated by various 
Arab tribes, for about 40 miles. ‘Ten of these tribes are enu- 
merated, each occupying a few miles of territory on both sides 
of the river, and numbering in all 2,500 fighting men. A few 
villages exist in the most fertile parts, but the Arabs live 
chiefly in tents. Even in its best days, the great valley seems 
neer to have been considered as on the whole a fertile terri- 
tory. What it is now, it was in the days of Josephus. He 
says of it; the Jordan after passing through the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret ‘‘runs a long way over a desert, and then makes its 
< exit into the Lake Asphaltites. Now the region, which lies 
< between this ridge of mountains, is called the Great Plain ; its 
< length is 230 furlongs, and breadth 120. ‘This plain is much 
€ burnt up in summer time, and, by reason of the extraordinary 
< heat, contains a very unwholesome air. It is all destitute of 
< water, excepting the river Jordan.” We have no reason to 
conclude it was any better in more ancient days. Its northern 
part, so rich in a deep alluvial soil, spontaneously producing a 
rank vegetation, and, like the valley of Sharon, or the plain of 
Esdraelon, capable of supporting a dense population, contained 
doubtless numerous villages: it lay within the tribes of Ze- 
bulon and Issachar. But the central and southern divisions 
do not appear to have been thus occupied. It had some vil- 
lages, among which was Succoth: but the only important towns 
through its whole extent were Bethshan and Jericho: and 


even their importance arose from the peculiarity of their posi- — 
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tion. Bethshan lay at the mouth of the beautiful valley of 
Jezreel, which slopes down towards the Ghor and enters it 
through a broad opening in the western range of mountains. 
Along this valley, and across the Ghor, lay the high road from 
central Palestine over the Jordan to the mountains and district 
of Gilead. Hence near its mouth we find the town of Beth- 
shan, and at the river the bridge of Mejamia, built doubtless 
where a ford had been crossed for centuries. Southwards for 
about forty-five miles, the mountains are so precipitous, and 
the opening valleys so narrow, that no important road could 
well pass through them; we accordingly find only inferior 
tracks and fords over the river. At the southern end of the 
Ghor, the Dead Sea prevents all passage, and necessitates other 
roads and fords across the valley; while the great extent of the 
plain, and the many streams and fountains that fertilized its 
clayey and sandy soil, would naturally give rise to the towns 
of Jericho and Gilgal, and the villages in their neighbourhood. 
We read in Josephus, that Herod endeavoured to establish a 
third city higher up the valley, which he named Phasael after 
his deceased brother; but we know little about it; its site has 
not yet been clearly identified, though the name seems to be 
preserved in that of Wady Fusail. The remains of a Roman 
road, leadingeto it from Jericho, were found by Mr. Dale and 
his companions, while passing along the Ghor. 

The valley of the Jordan, though not very prominently 
mentioned in Scripture, has many interesting associatigns con- 
nected with its name. The most important of these are the 
descent of the Israelites from the mountains of Moab inte the 
valley, and their passage of the river. After forty years of 
wandering in the great wilderness, fed by manna from heayen 
and water from the rock, they came to the borders of the Pro- 
mised Land: and, from the heights on which they stood, looked 
down upon the out-spread plain of Jericho, with its large, 
well-peopled towns, its numerous villages, its countless fields 
of yellow grain, and its meanderimg river with full and gush- 
ing waters. The days of their pilgrimage were ended: and 
he, who had led them thither from “the house of bondage,” 
took his survey of the country promised to his brethren, and 
then departed to that “better land,” where stands “ the city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
For thirty days the people mourned him dead, and then receiv- 
ed the joyful summons to cross the river, and take possession 
of their inheritance. At no time in the year could their pas- 
sage have been more difficult. It was the season of the barley 
harvest, when the Jordan * fills its banks,” and runs with a 
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powerful stream. But this proved no impediment; and, if we f 


remember the rapid slope of the valley from Tiberias, and the 
immense pressure with which the water opposite Jericho is 
forced onward, it cannot but appear that the miracle, which — 
stayed its flow till the whole people had passed over, was of = 
the most stupendous kind, and well calculated to make the — 
hearts of the Canaanites melt as water, and their knees 61 
together for fear. ‘The place of passage has been fixed somes = 
times at one place, sometimes at another. Most probably, as 
Dr. Robinson argues, the passage did not occur at any partis 
cular spot. At the point where the priests stood with the ark, ~~ 
the wall of waters was formed on the north side. Beyond) 
them southward, the slope towards the Dead Sea would of | 
itself drain off the waters and in a short time leave the whole i 
bed dry for more than two miles. Here then the pooni ssed 
over “right against Jericho.” The name of a ford “ Betha= 9% 
bara” (the house of passage) seems to have retained, in after 
times, the remembrance of the spot, where the priests stood, 
and the waters began to fail. pa. 
Another event of later days occurred about the same places 
and of deeper interest to man, when John came preaching in they 
wilderness, and even the Sadducees and soldiers stood to hear — 
his message. ‘Then it was that He, who had no, repentance to 
offer, no tears to shed, no sins to wash away, the incarnate” 
Saviour, consecrated himself by baptism to His Fathers work, 
and received the title and the token of a Son beloved. 
But other events of minor importance have happened in the” 
Jordan valley, which invest its barren wastes with the inai 
terest attaching to all the doings of the family of man. Jacop 
crossed the river with his family, after the reconciliation with 
his brother; and in the ford of ‘ Seka” seems to be preserved 
the name of the Succoth, where he pitched his tents. Across 
the Jordan, too, at Jericho, his sons brought his embalmed body 
to lay it in the sepulchre of his fathers. Across the valleys 
Gideon pursued the Midianiges, whose princes he slew in te 
mountains of Ammon. Near Gilgal, Saul gathered his force i 
to fight the Philistines in the mountains above, and assumi Bes 
office of a priest of God. To the wall of Bethshan, the Phik® 
tines fastened the body of this unhappy king and of his valian 
sons; and thence the grateful men of Jabesh, in a nightly rie 
bore them away, to bury them among their own people WH 
honour. Along this valley, David fled from Absalom: 1 
pai of Jericho were cast the vessels of the temple; there 
edekiah was stayed in hi 
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rebuild the ruined city. To Bethshan came the Scythian 
hordes that overran Asia, while Israel was in captivity; and 
from their settlement within its empty walls, it derived its 
name, Scythopolis. In this valley, Herod built one of his royal 
towns. ‘Through the plain of Jericho, the Saviour of men 
journeyed towards the scenes of his suffering and death ; here 
Bartimæus received the reward of faith in his restored sight, 
Zaccheus repented of his extortions, and the good Samaritan 
acquired an everlasting name. Such are the associations 
clustering around this desert spot. 

Passing from the Ghor, we come to the Deap Sea, into 
which the Jordan flows. Till modern times, very little was 
known of the real character of its mysterious shores, while 
strange fables were afloat concerning them. The early pil- 
grims, that visited the Holy Land, beheld it with superstitious 
dread: but, excepting the Jesuit traveller Nau, they added no- 
thing to the account of the sea written by Josephus, hundreds 
of years before. Seetzen, the earliest traveller of the modern 
era, visited a part of its shores not usually seen by Europeans: 
Irby and Mangles followed him. Dr. Robinson and Mr. Smith 
saw its whole length, travelled above and along the western 
shore, and visited both the southern and northern ends. . It is 
strange that much, which these later travellers observed, 
should have Been stated by the Jesuit Nau in 1674, and 
that, till recently, modern scholars should have remained 
ignorant of his testimony. Until their time, the sum of all 
that was generally known about the sea amounted to this: that 
it was a most mysterious spot; that the shores were gloomy 
and desolate, covered in many parts with a salt-crust; that 
heavy vapours hung above its pestiferous and bitter waters, in — 
which no fish could live, over wKich no birds could fly; and 
some went so far as to say, that the remains of the old cities were ~ 
still to be found amidst its waters. The additional light thrown 
upon it of late years, the discovery of a large peninsula, of a 
ford, and marshy tract near its southern end, and of the re- 
markable salt hills of Usdum, only led to further enquiry and 
fresh efforts to reach the truth. In 1836, Mr. Costigan had 
a boat conveyed to the sea of Tiberias, and, witha Maltese — 
sailor as assistant, descended the Jordan, and made a complete — 
tour of the Dead Sea. But the intense heat and exposure so 
affected his health, that he was found nearly dead on the north- 
ern shore, and was carried to Jerusalem, where he died. The 
scanty notes he took during the tour proved usele and the 
little intelligence of his proceedings, conveyed to the scientific 
world, was obtained through the means of his companion, whom 
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pow been made public, but were compelled by the hos- ~ 
tility of the Governor of Jerusalem, to leave their disinterest- 

cd —— uncompleted. Mr. Moore, it is ssid, subsequently 

i the survey; but nothing beyond a short statement wm 
these gentlemen. Such was the state of the question, when the 
Amencan Expedition arrived. 


ished the basis of all subsequent descriptions: and, as it is the 


The mature of the lako Asphaltitie it also worth desecribi it iw, 
os I have ssid already, bitter and unfruitful ft is wo light "or thick} that 
it bears up the heaviest things thet are thrown into it; mor is ii ossy 

any ofe io make things sink therein to the bottom, if be hed a miod so to 
do. Accordingly, when V an went to seo it, be o thsi some, 
Wie Meekd pot owim, should » sro tbeir hands tied bobibd them, and be 
thrown into the doep; when it so bappenod thet they sl) ewam ss if « wind 














the top of the water, and resemble both in shepe and bigness E 
Readies: bulis; and when the labourers, that belong to the lake, come toit | 
snd hold of it as it hangs togeiber, they draw it into their sbips ; bati 
p is fall, it is not casy to cut off the rest, for it is eo tonsacioas TE 
as 0 make the ship bang upon its clods Ull they set it loose with the mene © 
@trual blood of women, and with urine, to which alone it yields E- 
bitumen is not only useful for the caulking of ships, but for the oura 

bodies: accordingly it is mixed in a great many mediciase T 
lake is Ove and eighty furlongs, where ii is è 
Zour, in Arabia, and its breadth is a hundred and fifty. 
Seoenty of Bodom borders upon it It was of old a most 
E the fruits it bore and the riches of its cities, although it 
p- Itis related how, for the impiety of ite inbabisants, it wee 
g: in consequence of which there are still the a 

| fire, The traces [or shadows) of the Ove cities «till to be 
seen, a4 well as the ashes growing in their fruits, which fruits have a cs 
er ee coe reten, bus if ou pluck them with your 

vo 


dissol, emokeand asbes. And th hat is related of 
——— Of erodibility, okie mee cone aks 
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The American Expedition, i 

the Jordan, proceeded to oc Daa URA ont 
The land division, as before, ander 
crossed the lower part of the Ghor towards 
the north-west corner of the sea, where the first 
was to be fixed. Lieut. Lynch, in command of the boats, 
nued down the river, and entered the sea at ite mouth. 
reception, he there met with, was of an unusual kind, 
tually dispelled one fallacy respecting the sea, which 
advocated, viz. that the water never rises into waves, 


the strongest winds. We give the passage describing 


A fresh north west wind wae blowing, as we rounded the point Se 
endesroured to steer a litthe to the north of weet. to msie s true 
courses, and threw the tent log overboard to measure the ‘an 
the wind rose so rapidly, that the boats could not keep head to wind, andl 
we were obliged to ma 
increasing wind, which gradually freehened to a gale. and prosented 
agitated surfsce of foaming brine; the spray, evaporating as it — 
incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our hands and faces; —— is 
conreyod a prickly sensation wherever it touched the skin. was, — 








F 


crc9eedingly painful to the eyes. The 
e ħiy ot fret: bot when the wind freshened in 
tbo one of the water, it seemed as if their bows were encounteriag the 


and a gull. A®4-55, the wind blew so Gercely that the boats could make 
no headway—not oren the Firany Stineer, which was nearer to the wes- 
ther shore—and we drifted rapidly to leeward: threw over some of the 
fresh water to lighten the Funny Maron, which laboured very much; and 
I began to fear that both boats would founder Š 


At 5-40, finding that wo were losing every moment. and that, with the 
lapse of cach enceeeding one, the y Sem nereased. kopt away the 
northern sifore, in the hope of being yet able to reach it; our 


arma, our 
clothes, and skins coated with « salt; and our eyes, and 
trile, smarting excessively. Most alice: wee the ha a 


the scene, 
merging of the plain, which was “even as the garden of the 
—f'p. 265-269. 
Having arrived at Ain el Feshka, and rested a day, the 
commenced the survey in good earnest. Some were 
in measuring the rocks, and observing their structare; 
the boats ~ero despatched in different directions across the sea 
to sound the depth, and examine the bottom. Thence all pro- 
ceeded southward along the west coast to Ain Terabeh, and 
next day to Ain Jidy, where the camp was erected. This last 
spot is the most important position on the western shore, 
—— enie om —— —— of the 
Alter examining it, again taking lines of soundings ac 
the sea, the boats, with ajl the o l to x 
southern cnd of the sea, carefully ex the shores, 
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ing sketches of the topography as they went on. After return- 
ing to Ain Jidy, they set out across the sea on a short visit to 
Kerak ; and thence proceeded up the east side of the sea, 
round its northern end, and back to Ain Terabeh, thus complet- 
ing a tour of the whole. The task proved no light one, amid 
the heat and privations to which they were subject; but steady 
perseverance and their perfect unanimity succeeded in over- 
coming all obstacles. As we cannot describe their proceedings 
in full, we shall endeavour to present to the reader a brief sum- 
mary of what is now known concerning the sphere of their 
labours. 

The Dean Sea has been known by several names. In the 
early books of the Bible it is called “the Sea of the Plain,” 
“ the Salt Sea,” “ the Sea of Sodom.” By Josephus it is term- 
ed the “ Lake Asphaltites:” by the Arabs, “ the Sea of Lot.” 
It is now ascertained, by trigonometrical measurement, to be 
forty miles in length, and to vary in breadth from seven miles to 
nine and a half. The breadth is, on the whole, pretty uniform: 
being at Ain el Feshka, seven miles: at Ain Terabeh, farther 
south, eight and a quarter; at Ain Jidy it is nine; in the 
southern bay, eight and a quarter. The length increases a 
little in the winter season, from the rising waters running over 
the southern swamps: but the breadth is always the same. 
The sea takes its form, in a great measure, from the position 
in which it lies ; viz., between the parallel ranges of the Jordan 
valley. ‘Towards the north, the western hills curve somewhat 
to the eastward; and, in the south, the hills of Usdum bend in 
the same direction, giving the sea its slightly-rounded ends. 

The northern shore, at which the level Ghor comes down to 
the sea, is an extensive mud-flat, having a sandy plain behind 
it: trunks of trees and drift-wood, so impregnated with salt 
that they will not burn, are strewed over its surface. The 
first station of any importance on the west coast, is Ain el 
Feshka. Here the dull, yellow cliffs are about a thousand 
feet high, composed of crumbling limestone and conglomerate. 
Upon the beach are scattered numerous fragments of flint, and 
an abundance of bituminous limestone pebbles, from which 
articles of curiosity are cut and sold to the pilgrims in Jeru- 
salem. ‘The shore is flat both on the north and south: and at 
the water’s edge stand small dead trees, atill erect in the stony 
soil. At the foot of the cliff, a thermal spring bursts from the 
rock, of a temperature of 84°. The water is ete but brackish, 
and has a strong smell of sulphur. Its stream is shallow, but 
in its progress to the sea, forms a small marsh in which a cane- 
brake luxuriates, containing the only green vegetation to 
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relieve the perfect desolation of this sombre spot.. Movin 
along the shore, we find a long narrow plain between the cli 
and the water, skirted with cane. The limestone mountain 
remains a thousand feet high, and comes forward to the water 
in an abrupt peony, the Ras Feshka. Beyond this, a 
large delta has been formed by the debris washed down by the 
torrents of two Wadys, from one of which the Kedron pours. 
The mountains then rise two hundred feet ; and the next peak, 
Makulla, presents a peculiarly burnt appearance. So friable 
is the rock, that the debris, which have fallen from its face, have 
formed a hill against it, half as high as the mountain itself 
Again the gravelly beach curves, leading us to a cliff, named 
Hathurabh, with a wide cave in its face; and then proceeds to 
two fountains in succession, Ain Ghuweir and Ain Terabeh, 
each giving rise to a cluster of tamarisks, willows and cane. 
The water of both is quite pure, though the latter is 75° in 
temperature, and leaves a sulphureous deposit. Passing other 
Wadys with deltas in front, over a pebbly beach, much cut by 
water-courses from the mountains, the traveller reaches the 
Ras Mersed, a high rugged promontory, which runs into the 
sea, and effectually bars all passage along the shore. On its 
southern side begins the —— of Engedi; and, fronting 
the sea in the hill side, is a cave, the mouth of which is forti- 
fied. 

The mountain at Ain Jidy, the Engedi so celebrated in an- 
cient days, stands about the centre of the west side of the 
Dead Sea; and is an interesting spot, not only from its asso- 
ciations, but from the physical peculiarities, by which it is 
marked. It consists of an immense cliff of compact reddish 
limestone, 1,500 feet high, and isolated from the hills on either 
side of it by two deep ravines, which break through to the sea 
shore. Up the face of the cliff climbs the regular road of the 
district, in a succession of zigzags, forming a pass more terrific 
than any which Dr. Robinson had seen through the whole 
range of the Alps. At the foot of the mountain, is a broad 
sloping delta, formed by the torrents, which burst from the 
Wadys, and covered with dust and fragments of stone. 
The upper part is terraced, and exhibits beds of cucum- 
bers and patches of barley. At the lowest part, and on the 
edge of the sea, is a bank of pebbles six or eight feet high. 
The fountain stands on a terrace, about one-third of the distance 
up the mountain, whence it rushes down, concealed by a 
thicket of trees, which draw life from its precious waters. Its 
temperature is 84°. Another and finer fountain, (perhaps the 
real Ain Jidy) stands at the north side of the mountain, in the 
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mouth of Wady Sudeir. Lieut. Lynch gives the following 
description of it:— 

A short distance up, we were surprised to see evidences of former habi- 
tations in the rocks. Roughly hewn caverns and natural excavations ws 
had frequently observed, but none before evincing so much art. Some of 
the apertures were arched, and cased with sills of limestone, resembling 
an inferior kind of marble. We were at a loss bow to obtain an en- 
trance ; for they were cut in the perpendicular face of the rock, and 
the lowest more than fifty feet from the bed of the ravine. We stop- 
ped to plan some mode of gaining an entrance to one of them; but 
the sound of the running stream, and the cool shadow of the gorge, were 
too inviting, and, advancing through tamarisk, oleander, and cane, we 
came upon the very Egeria of fountains. Far in among the cane, 
embowered, imbedded, hidden deep in the shadow of the purple rocks 
and the soft green gloom of luxuriant vegetation, lapsing with a gentle 
murmur from basin to basin, over the rocks, under the rocks, by the 
rocks, and — the rocks with its crystal arms, was this little 
fountain-wonder. he thorny nübk and the pliant osher were on the 
bank above; yet lower, the oleander and the tamarisk, while upon its 
brink the lofty cane, bent by the weight of its fringe-like tassels, formed 
bowers over the stream, fit for the haunts of Naiads.—Pp. 322-323. 

South of Ain Jidy, a broad plain runs along the shore, 
formed of the deltas of the different Wadys, that appear in the ` 
western mountains. These mountains are of the usual stra- 
tified Jura limestone : and huge fragments of rock, broken from 
them, have been brought down by the winter terrents, which, 
pouring from the mouths of these Wadys, have cut deep chan- 
nels across the plain to the margin of the sea. So much is 
the plain furrowed by the channels and their streams, that 
from a distance it seemed to our travellers, “ covered with 
towns, and villages, and marble cities, with columns, temples, 
domes and palaces ;” which objects finally resolved themselves 
into curiously configurated hills. Innumerable dead locusts 
are scattered over the beach; where also occasionally are found © 
lumps of bitumen. Towards the southern end of this plain, 
which at length becomes two miles broad, stands the great 
cliff of Masada, now called Sebbeh, whereon Herod built 
his celebrated castle. Many of the officers of the Expedition 
visited the ruins, to which we shall again refer. Beyond Sebbeh, 
lies Wady Mubughghik, at the mouth of which are the founda- 
tions of a building, and traces of an aqueduct—doubtless th 
ruins, which have led some to imagine that the remains of Sodo 
exist to this day. . 

Continuing still southward slong the beach, the travelle 
reaches a remarkable range of hills standing in front of th 
limestone mountains, and curving towards the south-ea 
These are the hills of Usdum. ‘They are perfectly isolated 
all sides, and are composed of rock-salt, coated with carbon 
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of lime. This remarkable range is four miles long, one mile in 
width, and from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high. 
Its name is doubtless the representative of the ancient Sodom. 
Opposite Usdum, the lower end of the sea slopes gently u 
wards, and terminates in astagnant marsh. Its bottom, as Mr. 
Dale unfortunately proved, consists of slimy mud, then salt, 
then mud again; and the beach is intensely hot. It is over this 
flat, that the sea spreads, southward, and increases its length, when 
the waters rise. ‘The plain beyond the sea is bounded, on the 
south, by a line of hills from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet in height, which run across from the eastern to the west- 
ern mountains in a curve, and form the southern boundary of 
the Ghor. Beyond them the broad valley, between the parallel 
chains of mountains, takes the name of Wady Araba. 

Rounding the south end of the sea, and advancing along its 
eastern side, the traveller finds, at the south-east corner, a long, 
dry, and narrow marsh, separating the sea from the eastern 
mountains, which are 2,000 feet high, and of which the cliff of 
En Nuweirah is the most prominent. It consists of horizontal 
strata of brown limestone, lying on a beautiful rose-coloured 
sandstone. North of Nuweirah is the ravine of Wady Humeir, 
in which lie boulders of sandstone. The next Wady on the north, 
leading to Kerak, contains some singularly formed boulders. 
« Several of these blocks, and many places in the mountain-side 
« were hollowed, sufficiently in some places to shelter many per- 
€ sons. These old limestone-rocks are worn into caverns, arches, 
€ and the resemblances of houses; one isolated block was ex- 
€ actly like a thatched, moss-grown cottage.” 

At this part of the eastern shore, is found one of the pecilia- 
rities of the Dead Sea—mentioned by the Jesuit pilgrim Nau— 
but first revealed to modern geographers by Captains Irby and 
Mangles. Werefer tothe Peninsula, which juts out_from the 
base of the mountains far into the sea. Its shape is that of an 
expanded wing, with the pinion pointed toward the north-east. 
The width of the isthmus, which joins it to the shore, is five 
miles. Its eastern side slopes gradually to the north-west: the 
western runs from south-west to north-east, and is seven miles 
long. From the north point the land curves inward, leaving a 
small bay between itself and the eastern mountains, the shape 
of a man’s thumb, and about four miles long by two broad. The 
peninsula is from forty to sixty feet high: along its centre runs 
a narrow ridge, twenty feet higher, with rugged and irregular 
summits. Its face is perpendicular; and a margin of sand runs 
round its base, incrusted with salt and bitumen, On this sandy 
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beach Mr. Lynch found myriads of dead locusts. The penin 
sula is of tertiary formation, consisting of loose, calcare 
marl, with incrustations of salt, gypsum, &c.: the north end 
exhibits crumbling chalk with flints. It seems of the same — 
geological structure as the low range of hills, which form the — 
southern boundary of the Ghor, and which, like the isthmus ~ 
which joins it to the shore, stretch out into the great valley 
from east to west. 3 
_ Continuing their survey northward, beyond the peninsula, 
into a part of the sea never yet described by Europeans, thé; = 
Expedition tell us that the perpendicular eastern cliffs immedi- 
ately come down to the water, and leave no passage for travel- 
lers. This is an important fact, not clearly known till now. ~ 
Dr. Kitto, for instance, in his Pictorial History of Palestine, 
describes the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, as a broad plain — 
from one to four miles wide ; and wonders why the Israelites did ~ 
not march by it into Palestine, along the base of the mountains 
of Moab, instead of ascending to thé high plain behind them. ~ 
The reason simply is, that no such plain exists. The cliffs are 
of red sandstone capped with limestone. In one of the ravines, 
which burst through them, there is an arch spanning the chasm, ~ 
like that over Wady Sik at Petra. 
The next object reached was Wady Mojeb, down whick ~ 
flows the river Arnon. A beautiful sketch of the mouth ~ 
of this noble valley adorns the “ narrative.” The chasm — 
is only ninety-seven feet high, while the perpendicular cliffs — 
on each side rise many hundred feet, exhibiting in the 
most picturesque manner the red, brown, and yellow sand- 
stone, washed by rain—the red being of a particularly bril- = 
liant hue. This valley winds, as it runs into the moun- mi 
tains, but remains of the same width. ‘The stream, which ~ 
was strong, was found to be eighty-two feet wide, and four ~ 
deep: it has formed a large delta of debris at the chasm’s 
mouth. Beyond the Arnon, the Expedition passed several 
small rivulets trickling into the sea; in one spot was a fine 
group of palms; in another, a cataract. North of these, 
they found on the shore huge black boulders of the lava sọ 
common in the Hauran, composed of trap and tufa; while the 
whole mountain near them was a mass of scorie and lava, the 
layers being very distinct. Just beyond these volcanic indica 
tions, they entered the river Zurka Main, the ancient Callirrhoo 
The walls of the chasm, down which the waters run, consist 
red and yellow sandstone, and are precipitous like those of the 
Wady Mojeb; the chasm is 122 feet wide, and at firet eighty 
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feet in height, afterwards 150. The water was twelve feet 
wide, and ten inches deep at the mouth, running in a stror 
stream, with a current of six knots: in one part of the ravine 
it falls in a cascade four feet high. The stream is derived 
from the springs described by Josephus, and visited by —— 
Mangles; its temperature is 94°. <A large delta has been form- 
ed at the mouth, as at the mouth of the Arnon and of all the 
Wadys on the western shore. Continuing along the coast, 
the same rugged mountains appear, pushin into the sea three 
promontories at equal distances, from the Zurka to the mouth 
of the Jordan. The rock is of the usual kind: but lava is 
strewed about it in one spot, as on the south side of the 
Callirrhoe. . ' 
It is evident from these notices of the coast of the Dead 

that the valley, in which it lies, has here a most desolate and 
gloomy appearance. The shores are enclosed between precipi- 
tous, frowning, and barren rocks: at the feet of which, in certain 
spots, spread out dry and stony plains, covered with the debris 
brought down by winter torrents from the high mountains above. 
There is little vegetation any where, and in most places none. 
What there is, grows only around the fountains, or along their 
slender streams in the mountain shadows. The cane-brake is 
the most abundant, with the thorny nubk, the osher, the pis- 
tacia, oleande?, tamarisk and willow. Ain Jidy seems to pos- 
sess more vegetation than other parts: the peninsula is wholly 
destitute of it. Of the species growing near the sea, two or 
three deserve particular notice. Among them the osher, or As- 
clepias gigantea, is the most interesting. Some travellers, and 
among them Dr. Robinson, consider its fruit to be that destrib- 
ed by Josephus, as still retaining the curse which fell on the 
cities of the plain. Some very fine specimens of the fruit 
were found by Lieut. Lynch, in the mouth of Wady Beni 
Hamed, to the north of Kerak :— 


We gathered some of the size of the largest October peach, but green, 
soft, and pulpy; yes cee like the branches, a viscous milky fluid, when 
cut, which the Arabs told us would be extremely injurious to the eyes if it 
touched thenf. There was some of the dried fruit too, as brittle as glass, 
and flying to pieces on the slightest pressure, Within the last was a very 
small quantity of a thin, silky fibre, which is used by the Arabs for 

un matches. ‘The rind is thinner, but very much ia colour like a dried 
omon; and the dried fruit has the appearance of having spontaneously 
bursted,—/*. 341. i 





Hasselquist, the pupil of Linnæus, (and Dr. Wilson ag 
with him), thought that the fruit of Josephus is found in the 
Solanum Melongena so common about Jericho, This fruit -is 
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no other than the common Jbagun, or brinjal, of Bengal; which 
seems any thing but the unsubstantial production of which 
Josephus speaks. Another interesting plant near the sea is 
the nubk or lotus-tree, called by Hasselquist the Spina Christi, 
from the notion that it was this plant which furnished the 
pliant crown of thorns, placed on the Saviour’s head. 

The waters of the sea have ever been considered as its distin- 
guishing peculiarity. In appearance they are so dark, still, and 
ponderous, as to have been compared to molten lead. Of this, 
Lieut. Lynch, when at Ain Jidy, says:— 

At one time, to-day, the sea assumed an aspect peculiarly sombre. 
Unstirred by the wind, it lay smooth and unruffled as an inland lake. The 
great evaporation enveloped it in a thin, transparent vapour,—its purple 
tinge contrasting strangely with the extraordinary colour of the sea 
beneath, and, where they blended in the distance, giving it the appearance 


of smoke from burning sulphur. It seemed a vast cauldron of metal, 
fused but motionless —P. 324. 


The water is to the taste excessively nauseous and bitter. It 
has been compared to Glauber salts, Epsom salts, and other me- 
dicinal abominations; and, with good reason, when we consider 
the various elements of which it is composed. Dr. Robinson 
tells us of seven analyses, which have been made of it, and gives 
the particulars of four. From them it appears that it possesses 
about twenty-six per cent. of its weight in salts, ‘the remainder 
being pure water. Thedifferences observed between the analyses 
have arisen probably from the position, whence the specimens 
were taken; those from the neighbourhood of fresh-water 
streams having a less proportion.of salt than others. Differ- 
encés have also been observed, as to the relative preportion of 
the various salts; though, in all the analyses, the muriates of 
lime, magnesia, and soda predominate. Lieut. Lynch compared 
it with the water of the Atlantic, and estimated their relative 
density thus: distilled water being as 1. ‘ The water of the 
Atlantic was 1°02, and of this sea 1‘13. The last dissolved 
one-eleventh, the water of the Atlantic one-sixth, and dis- 
tilled water five-seventeenths, of its weight of salt ; the salt 
used was a little damp.”* This great saltness doubtless arises, 
or is at least maintained, from the streams which run into the 
sea from the salt mountains of Usdum. It contains probably 
the accumulations of ages brought in from this source. Dense 
as the water is, it is not the most so of all sea-waters in the 
world. In the Lake of Eltonsk, on the steppe east of the 
Volga, and north of the Caspian sea, which has an area of 130 


* Braude gives; distilled water, 1,000; sea water, 1.020; Dead Son water, 1.24%, 
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square miles, and furnishes two-thirds of the salt of Russia, 
the water contains 29°10 per cent. of saline matter, or three 
per cent. more than that of the Dead Sea. a 

From this excessive saltness, the water derives its peculiar 
weight, which prevents its being raised, by storms and squalls, into 
waves, so speedily as that of fresh-water rivers. Some have 
thought that it never is so raised. But the Expedition often prov- 
ed the contrary. They several times encountered upon it high 
winds, and a stormy sea—the latter dashing with great force 
against the boats, and almost forbidding their progress; at other 
times, they saw its ponderous waves rolling in upon the pebbly 
shore. But the same cause, which makes the water so heavy, 
and its waves so powerful, will explain the readiness with which 
the waves subside, so soon as the high winds cease, and also 
why the ordinary appearance of the sea is so calm and still. 

To the same fact we must attribute its great buoyancy. 
Various travellers have made experiments to test the assertion 
of Josephus respecting Vespasian’s criminals. The Rev. C. 
B. Elliot and Mr. Stephens strongly confirm it; and Dr. Ro- 
binson, who could never swim before, in these waters could 
“ sit, stand, lie, or swim, without difficulty.” Our Expedition did 
not forget this important point. A horse and an ass were, for 
the purposes of science, led into deep water, and were found 
to swim, only slightly losing their balance. “ A muscular man 
floated nearly breast-high, without the least exertion ;” and 
(happy thought) two fresh eggs, which in ordinary sea-water 
would have sunk, here floated up one-third of their whole 
length. The boats, also, which were very light, drew one inch 
less waterthan they did in the Jordan, although heavily laden. 
We should consider this matter settled beyond all controversy, 
had we not read in the recent work of the Hon'ble Mr. Curzon 
on the Monasteries of the Levant, that, trusting to the statements 
of former travellers, he dashed into the waters of the Dead Sea, 
and nearly got drowned for his pains; his head would not come 
up. We suspect his wasa peculiar case. To the saltness of 
the water we must ascribe, too, the thick incrustation of salt on 
various parts of the shore, on the foliage of the trees, and on 
the drift-wood lying on the beach. 

The sea has from early times been considered pestiferous. 
No fish, it was said, could live within its waters; no men 
upon its shores; while birds, that flew over it, were stupified 
and drowned. ‘This is quite true respecting the fish; at least 
none have ever been found in the sea, except a few brought 


which the Arabs living near it, ex : 
thermometer was carefully noted by the officers of the E 
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down by the fresh-water rivere. But both men and birds are 
found continually in the neighbourhood. The pestiferousness 

of the air has been wholly denied by modern travellers, and espe- 
cially by Dr. Robinson ; but the American Expedition, after a 
experience of many days, to a certain extent confirmit. They 
say, that while they perceived no smell from the sea, they 
found the marshes near some of the springs exceedingly noi- 
some. At Ain el Feshka, their first encampment, they found 
near the brackish spring “ a strong smell of sulphur.” They 
found the same at Ain Jidy several times, and declare thatit 
was “‘ very sickening,” but that “it came from the north-west: 
also at Birket el Khulil, south of Ain Jidy. They mention $ Se 
only in these localities. Lieut. Lynch says of it :— E 


The same sulphureous smell, but less unpleasant than when the wind 
blew fresh. Molyneaux detected the same odour, the night he spent upon — 
the sea, whence he thought it proceeded. We have been twice upon the — 
sea, when the spray was driven in our faces; but, although the water was 
greasy, acrid, and disagreeable, it was perfectly inodorous. I am therefore ~ 
inclined to attribute the noxious smell to the fetid springs and marshes” 
along the shores of the sea, increased, perhaps, by exbalations from stag- 
nant pools in the flat plain, which bounds it to the north —P. 296. * 

A fact, mentioned in another part of the narrative, seems tò 
us to shew the extent of this evil. After they had been some 
time on the survey, the whole party began to assume a puffed 
and dropsical appearance, and to have numerous pustules on the ~ 
skin, with agitated sleep. These are characteristic symptoms — 
of poisoning ; and, it appears to us, arose from the sulphureous 
vapours, which they hadimbibed. Though they suffered thus, 
the Expedition found many specimens of animal life around tho 2 
sea. Frogs croaked in the marshes, birds chirped in the cane- 7 
brakes, and wild ducks floated on the water. They saw on the ~ 
western shore partridges, a hare, a snipe, a hawk, and doves. 7 
In Wady Humeir there were storks, partridges, and a hum- — 
ming-bird. They found numerous birds near the Callirrhoe, — 
and a vulture in the ravine of the Arnon. They noticed, 
however, one peculiarity about these living creatures, Viz — 
that they were almost all of a stone colour, as if they had 
received their colour from the region in which they live, he- 

_ The climate of the sea has perhaps given rise to some of the 
stories respecting the deadly character of its shores. fhe — 
great depression of its surface makes this quite tropical; hence < 
the unhealthiness, which travellers report, and the thin frames, 

hibit. The range of the 
xpedi- — 
— 
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tion during their stay, and from their stat sment 
drawn up the following little table :— ‘ 


—————— =e stent 
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' Date. Place. l 
l | || Morning 


f THERMOMETER. 
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Apl.20 Ain El Feshka ...'| 82° 

|», S1iAin Terabeh ...s:-. — ‘70° 

_y 22 Ditto and Ain Jidy 706 a. w.i71° 
70 






| n” 23 Ain Jidy Cee eee eee 840 at 7 Sultry S. i aih t$ : : * 
Lay Q4l Ditto aera loa” | light N. & E. frost 
|, 29)Do. & near Sebbeh 89° (86° Í calm IN. W. strong 











i € .| Near Sebbeh & i ~no o i ~ S 5S. u * 

|» 26|" En Nuweirah $ | * Ae IS. S. E.1} Sina 

|, 27|East and W. coast! 94 ls4° |W. light ae Wes 

| 4, 28/Ain Jidy .....-.--..-!| 87 MEOT LONS W. 
» 30|Do. & Wady Kerak 84° \82—70°. |W. ligh N. W. -a 

May 3 Wady Maliha a (78° | ao N: W. — 
p  4)W. Zurka Main ... aan oth 77 S. N. fresh. — 
» - 6jAin Terabeh ......|| 100 bP wenn ff. maose N 
Paana aa a Oe | esee || calm [N.W. sirocco} _ 
jy 2 BI DIGG.) agoni rinon a S. E. T Pes 
l —— 








snes this if will be evident that the climate, at the end o z 


April and beginning of May, must be intensely hot, especially 
Hien the sirocco blows from the southern deserts. It is a fact 
quite new, we believe, to science, that the wind at the Dead Sea 
undergoes a periodic change ; blowing all the morning from the 
south, and in the evening till midnight from the north-west. 
What the’sirocco is in this deep valley, we must shew the reader 
from the experience of our travellers. They met it at the — 
south-east corner of the sea :— 


The light wind had subsided, and it was oppressively hot; air 97°; 
water twelve inches below the surface 90°. A thin — haze over the 
mountains, increasing every moment, and presenting a most singular and 
awful appearance; the haze so thin, that it was transparent, and rather a 
blush, than a distinct colour. I apprehended a thunder-gust, or an earth- 
quake, and téok in the sail. At 8-50, a hot, blistering hurricane struck 
us from the south-east, and, for some moments, we feared being driven out 
to sea. he thermometer roso immediately to 102°. The men, closing 
their eyes to shield them from the fiory blast, were obliged to pull with al 
their might to stem the rising waves; and at 4-36, physically exhausted 
but with grateful hearts, we gained the shore. My own eye-lids wer 
blistered by the hot wind, being unable to protect them, from the necessity 










most desolate spot, upon which, we had yet encamped, Some went up —— 
ravine to oscape from the stifling wind; others, dmyen back by the glare, | = 





ce 
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returned to the boats, and crouched under the awnings. One mounted 
les to protect his eyes; but the metal became so heated, that he was 
obliged to remove them. Our arms, andthe buttons on our coats, be 
almost burning to the touch ; and the inner folds of our garments are 
cooler than those exposed to the immediate contact of the wind. We = 
bivouacked without tents, on a dry marsh—a few dead bushes around us, 
and some of the thorny nibk, and a tree bearing a red berry a short diss 
tance inland, with low canes on the margin of the sea. * 
Coming out from the ravine, the sight was a singular one. The wind 
had increased to a tempest; the two extremities, and the western shore, 
of the sca were curtained by a mist, on this side of a purple hue, on thea 
other, of a yellow tinge; and the red and rayless sun,in the bronzed clouds, 
had the appearance it presents, when looked upon through smoked glass.— 
Pp. 311-313. | 


A further illustration of the high temperature is found in the 
strong tendency to sleep, experienced by the surveying party- 
The circumstances, so graphically described by Lieut. Lynch, in 
the following passage, occurred on a very hot day, when they 
were crossing the sea from Ain Jidy, on their way to Kerak, in 
search of health :— 


While busied with such thoughts, my companions had yielded to the 3 
mppreasive drowsiness, and now lay before me in every attitude of @ s 
sleep, that had more of stupor in it than of repose. In the awful aspect, 
which this sea presented, when we first beheld it, I seemed to read ~ 
the inscription over the gates of Dante’s Inferno :—" Ye who enter ~ 
here, leave hope behind.” Since then, habituated to mysterious appear ~~ 
ances in a journey so replete with them, and accustonred to scenes — 
deep and thrilling interest at every step of our progress, those feelings 4 
of awe had been insensibly lessened, or hushed by deep interest in tba 
investigations, we had pursued. But now, as I sat alonein my wakeful- “= 
ness, the fecling of awe returned; and, as L looked upon the sleepers, I a 
felt “the hair of my flesh stand up,” as Job's did, when “a spirit passed E 

















before his face;” for, to 7 disturbed imagination, there was something 
fearful in the expression of their inflamed and swollen visages. ‘The fierce E 
his presence in their flushed and feverish sleep. Some, with their bodies ma 
bent and arms dangling over the abandoned oars, their hands excoriated a 
and lips cracked and sore, with a scarlet flush on either cheek, seemed * 
overpowered by heat and weariness even in pine ps while some, upon whose 
00 i 
with a nervous twitching of the limbs, and now and then starting from 
their sleep, drank deeply from a beaker, and sank back again to lethargy. 
The solitude, the scene, my own thoughts, were too much; I felt, as I sat 7 
thus, steering the drowsily-moving boat, as if I were a Oharon, ferrying, — 
infernal lake, and could endure it no longer; but, breaking from my 
listlessness, ordered the sails to be furled, and the oars resumed—actiod ~ 
The intense heat, concentrated in this deep valley, prag ices 
the dense mists, which gave rise to the old fable of smoke issu- 


angel of disease seemed hovering over them; and I read the forerunner of 
with the acrid water, slept profoundly; others, with beads thrown back, F 3 
faces shone the reflected light from the water, looked ghastly, and dozed 

not the souls, but the bodies, of the departed and the damned, over somo ~ 
seemed better than such unnatural stupor.—Pp. 337-338. 7 

ing from the Lake. These mists were first pointed out by I y 
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and Mangles to be the natural evaporation of the sea ; and sub- -y 
sequent observation has confirmed their view. The expedition 
saw the mists almost daily. Sometimes, they appeared thin and. 
of a light blue colour; at other times, they were very dense, 
shrouding both ends of the sea. It would be an interesting 
subject of scientific enquiry, to examine what the rate of 
evaporation is in this extraordinary spot. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made at the ordinary levels of the earth, and > 
at the ordinary temperature, to determine the rate at which 
evaporation generally proceeds. But too many elements re- _ 
quire to be taken into the calculation to enable us to judge, by 
a comparison with those experiments, what may be the evapo- 
ration in the Dead Sea—the circumstances of the case varying 
so greatly. Experiments on the spot would alone suffice to de- 
termine it accurately. But we may judge in a measure from 
the amount of water, with which the sea is supplied. The 
Dedd Sea is a vast reservoir, into which the drainage of an im- 
mense extent of country is annually poured. In the rainy 
season, the great Wadys on the east and west bring down im- 
mense torrents of water from the slopes into which they run: 
as is proved by the large deltas formed at their mouths, and the 
masses of broken rock strewed upon their surface. The chief 
of these is the great Wady el Jeib, which comes into the south 
end of the Dead Sea. This Wady drains the Araba, which is 
itself the drain of the high mountains of Seir, of half the west- 
ern desert, and of the south-east mountains of Judah. (It is in 
some parts a mile wide, and, from its head in Wady Jerafeh to 
ats mouth, ft is ninety-two miles long. The extent of country, 
<lrained into the Dead Sea by means of these Wadys and the Jo 
«an, is not less than 8,000 square miles. In the rainy season, 
therefore, when the torrent beds are full, and the streams flow 
with great rapidity, the waters of this vast reservoir must be con- 
siderably increased. The marks of its rise are visible in many 
places. At Ain Jidy for instance, a bank of pebbles has been 
cast up by the floods, seven or eight feet high. Other sources 
of supply are constant. The fountains at Ain Feshka, Aine 
Ghuweir, Ain Terabeh, Ain Jidy, Wady Mubughgik, Wady 
Muhariwat at the north end of Usdum—the fountains, which 
feed the southern marshes, and the rivulets which flow from 
Beni Hamed, and other eastern Wadys, must all contribute some- 
thing to its waters. The river Jordan, as we have seen, was on 
the 18th of April, pouring down 30,677,270 cubic feet of water 
per hour, equal to 20,378,472 tons per day. In the rains, thẹ | 
quantity will be larger; in the later months of the — much 
less. The Zurka, the Arnon, and the rivulets in ady Beni 
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Hamed and Wady Keraky, are also perennial streams. The Are 
non, when the Expedition measured it, was eighty-two feet broad, __ 
and four deep: its rapidity is not definitely recorded, but, reckon- 
ing it at two and a half knots per hour, it would be bringing | 
down 3,396,412 tons of water per day. The Zurka was 12 feet 
broad, and ten inches deep, with a current of six knots; bringi D 
down 240,000 tons per day. The stream in Wady Beni Ham = 
was considerable; but its measurements are not given. Each 
of these streams is subject to the same variations of increase ; 
and decrease, asthe Jordan. But estimating the four perennial 
streams, at the time when they were observed by the Expedition, —__ 
it would appear, that they were bringing down into the Dead 
Sea no less than 25,000,000 of tons per day.* Now the waters of 
the sea were not rising at that time, but were diminishing daily: 
and Lieut. Lynch noticed that it had already fallen seven 
feet that season; so that the evaporation was carrying off more 
than was supplied. A careful calculation shews the extent of 
water-surface in the sea to be 300 square miles; and an 7 
evaporation of 25,000,000 tons on this surface is equivalent to 7 
the vast amount of 83,300 tons per day, for every square mile. 
Yet the quantity of water at present in the sea appears the ~ 
same as it was eighteen hundred years ago. It could not have ` 
been greater, else would the shores have been closed against E 
the great military expeditions, which passed along them. It 
could not have been less, else would a large portion of its bed 
(as we shall see) have been left dry. - í 
Having looked at the form and structure of the rocks be- ~ 
tween which the sea lies, and at the character of its shores and ~ 
of its strange waters, we must pass to another subject of inter= 3 
est, hitherto almost unknown, the nature of the sea-bed and 
the depth of the waters. Some few hints respecting it = 
have reached modern geographers, by which one or two of its 
general features were indicated. The Jesuit Nau was in- 
formed by the “ Abbot” of St. Saba, that the southern part 
of the sea was a kind of second lake; that it was shallow and g 
could be forded, the water being no deeper than the middle — 
of a man’s leg. Mr. Costigan crossed and recrossed the 
sea several times, and found that the depth was in some — 
parts more than a thousand feet. Messrs. Moore and Beke 
also observed the deep soundings; but it was reserved for the 
American Expedition to give acomplete view of the whole 
-sea-bed. ‘They have taken the soundings of various parts 
“in connected and continuous lines,. and marked them on 


eSF S fa" E 
* This may be over-estimnted; ns the velocity at the bank may be much less Wan” 
the velocity at the centre of the stream, ; ; 
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chart of the sea—though the writer of the narrative has 
failed to give a clear statement of what those soundi 
shew. The little he has said, and the theory he has ded ; 
seem to us quite contradicted by the soundings themselves; and 
therefore we do not quote them. We shall rather state the 
result of our own examination of the chart, especially as this 
is one of the vitally important points connected with the sea. 
The sea, as we have said, is forty miles long, and, on an aver- 
age, eight miles broad. While to the eye ap aar uniform 
in its character, the bed of the waters is really divided into two 
distinct portions; one, shallow ; the other, exceedi ly deep. 
These divisions are separated from one another by the penin- 
sula, which we have described. The northern division is a vast 
hollow, more than twenty-five miles long, occupying the whole 
breadth of the sea. ‘The sides of this hollow slope off towards 
the centre, so that it assumes the form of along deep trough 
with slanting sides: the bottom of which is a plain running 
longitudinally down the sea for about thirteen miles. The 
southern portion, beyond the peninsula, bears quite a differ- 
ent character. Instead of being a hollow, it exhibits an 
extensive plain, submerged under a fi feet of water. This 
will be seen from the following notice of the soundings taken. 
At the mouth of the Jordan the sea is six feet deep: thence 
southwards, the soundings, within the space of a mile, are 90 
feet, 210, 348, 428, and 486 ; shewingsthat the north bank of 
the hollow trough, we have mentioned, shelves very rapidly. 
Ata distance of five miles fromthe mouth of the river, the 
depth reaches 1,008 feet, and extends for a space four miles 
broad from east to west. This depth is reached at the distance 
of a mile*from the eastern cliffs, but at not less than three 
miles from the western shore. The western bank, as sounded 
both at Ain Feshka and Ain Terabeh, slopes thus: 72 
feet, 150; then, before another half mile is passed, 700, 936, 
1,030. At Ain Jidy, the depth is 900 feet at two miles distance 
from the beach, and 1,000 in the centre of the sea. On the 
east coast, at the mouth of the Callirrhoe, we find at once 138 feet; 
the next cast of the lead is 672; the next 1,050, all within a mile 
of the cliffs. At the mouth of the Arnon on the same coast, b 
ten miles farther south, the lead exhibits similar results. The 
large delta of the Arnon projects a full half-mile into the sea; 
but, immediately beyond it, the depth is 204 feet, 846, and 1026, 
a mile and a half from the rugged shore. The bottom of this 
trough (as we have termed it), consisting of that length 
of the sea-bed which exceeds a thousand feet in —— 
is about thirteen miles long, extending from opposite the Ras 
el Feshka toa mile south of the Arnon, Its eastern edge lice 
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- surface had a temperature of 71°; at sixty feet deep, it was — 
™ 69° 5 at 1,040 feet, 62°. = 
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almost due north and south, about a mile from the precipitous 
cliffs. Its western bank forms a curve, the apex of whichis 
opposite to Ain Terabeh. The northern end is nearly three 
miles broad ; inthe centre the breadth is five miles; at the south 
end, three : both the ends are rounded. Thenorth partof the bed — = 
is in general from 1,000 to 1,100 feet in depth; the average of the 
southern portion is from 1,100 to 1,200: the greatest depth at- 
tained in any part was 1,308 feet. The bed and sides of this im- 
mense hollow seem in every part to be covered with mud of va— 
rious degrees of blackness, containing numberless crystals of salt. 
In one spot, the bottom washard, and the lead brought up nothings 
at the mouth of the Jordan, the bed is sandy; at that of the 
Arnon, it is yellow mud. In this portion of the sea, soundings 
were taken with a thermometer to ascertain the temperature 
of the sea. The result showed that while the water at the 



























Following this hollow southwards, we find that, after pro- 
ceeding twenty miles from the Jordan, or half the length of 
the sea, the bottom of the sea right across begins slowly to ` 
shelve upwards. ‘Three miles beyond, we meet the north — 
point of the peninsula,—the sea throwing an arm on each side 
of it, and the bottom rising from a depth of 600 feet to the ` 
sandy shore on east side, and to a depth of 12 feet on the 
west. This is i of the northérn division of the sea, — 
which terminates at e south-west point of the peninsula. 
The southern division ater belong in its character from the 





northern. The deep water belo clusively to the latter > 
beyond the peninsula, it is all shal - This part of the sea 
has a somewhat rounded figure: it is ten miles in ?ts greatest 
length, and, like the rest of the sea, eight mYlesin breadth. It ` 
is a vast plain, 65 square miles in extent, and covered with 
water to the depth of a few feet: the greatest depth found was 
fifteen feet; in most parts it was twelve ; round the edges, six ` 
and three. The bottom is very soft mud. Of the important — 
conclusions, that may be deduced from this double division of 
the sea, we shall speak hereafter. P F 

The Dead Sea presents an additional feature of interest to 
the physical geographer in the great depression of its surface — 
below the sea level of the Mediterranean. ‘This was first 
roughly pointed out by barometrical measurements; but was 
at length definitely determined by the trigonometrical survey 
of Lieut., now Major, Symonds. This skilful engineer exa- 


_ mined the levels of both the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead — 


> 
i 


Sea, in relation to the Mediterranean.; and found that the for- 
mer was 32898 feet, and the latter 1312-2 feet, below the surlace” 
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of that sea.* Lieut. Lynch also carried a level fromthe Dead 

Sea to Jaffa. The work was executed with great care by 
Lieut. Dale; but the result is thus most carelessly described by 

his Commander :— - 


We had carried a line of levels, with the spirit-level, from the chasm of 


the Dead Sea, through the Desert of Judea, over precipices and mountain- 
ridges, and down and across yawing ravines, and for much of the time 
beneath a scorching sun. It bad been considered by many as im 

cable. It has, however, been accomplished ; and with as much accuracy 


as, I believe, it can be done. The instrument was a capital one of 


Troughton's, imported by Blunt. It was of the most recent construction, 
with staves to be read off by the observer. The adjustments of the in- 
struments were frequently examined, and we were careful to make the 
observations as nearly mid-way as possible. The whole credit of this is due 
to Lieutenant Dale, to whom, in full confidence of his zeal and spn 
I assigned the task of levelling. The result is confirmatory of the skill 
a extraordinary accuracy of the triangulation of Lieutenant Symonds, 
t. N. 


w 
We found the difference of level, in other words, the depression of them 


surface of the Dead Sea below that of the Mediterranean, to be a little 
over 1300 feet. The height of Jerusalem above the former sea is very 
nearly three times that of this difference of level, while, at the same time, 
it is almost the exact multiple of the depth of that sea, of the height of its 
banks, and of the depression of its surface.—Pp. 439-440. 


This last statement, however good for an aid to the memory, 
must be somewhat qualified. By Major Medior Jerusalem 





was found to be 2,400 feet higher than the iterranean; and 
hence it is just 3,712 feet above t | Sea. Itis important 
to notice that this deep depre ig’ not a sudden sinking of the 
Dead Sea alone. It si theginge age of an immense slope, which 
includes the whole G f the Jordan, from its sources to the 
Asphaltic sea. The valley begins to fall, before it reaches the 
Lake Huleh ; andyon reaching the Lake of Tiberias, is already 
329 feet belo tħe Mediterranean. After leaving that lake, it 
continues to fall steadily—its depth below the sea-level increas- 


ing every mile—until on the north shore of the Dead Sea it 


reaches 1,312 feet. The traveller may scarcely notice this 
southward slope of the valley, since the fall is only fifteen feet 
per mile; but two circumstances, independent of each other, 
strongly gonfirm it, viz. the rapids of the river, which, begin- 
ing at Lake Huleh, continue with intervals almost as far g— 
Jericho; and secondly, the increasing heat of the climate, 
which, in the short space of sixty miles, passes from that of the 


> 


* This is the statement published by the Royal Geographical Society of 


don. The Rev. Eli Smitb, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, says; that the measurements — 


communicated to him by Lieut. Symonds himself were the following :—depression of 
the Dead Sea, 1,537 feet; that of the Lake of Tiberias, 84 feet. We cannot account for 
the discrepancy between the two statements, nor say which is the correct one, 
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temperate zone into the intensest tropical heat. The same 
slope_is seen in Wady Araba, south of the Dead Sea. From 
Akaba, on the Arabian gulf, the valley rises very slightly till 
it reaches the watershed of the Araba, a ridge of candhills, 
which crosses the valley opposite Wady Ghurundel. This 
ridge is probably 1,400 feet above the Dead Sea. From its 
northern side, the Araba begins to slope very steadily north- 
ward for fifty-five miles, but the fall (as Dr. Robinson mentions) 
is scarcely perceptible, being only twenty-five feet per mile. 
This deep Rei vrdssion is the greatest known in the physical 
world ; that of the Caspian Sea, determined also by a trigo- 
nometrical survey, being set down as only 83-6 feet below the 
Mediterranean. 

Here we wish to point out the important fact, that this great 
depression has involved the parallel ranges of mountains on 
either hand, as well as the valley wherein the sea lies. On 
examining the upper part of the course of the Jordan, we find 
that the mountains, on the west side of the valley, are about 
1,000 feet above the plain they border ; those, on the east side, 
are somewhat higher. In the same line of valley, far to the 
southward, near mount Hor, their relative height above the 
valley is much the same. The same is true of the Ghor, and 
of the mountains around the Dead Sea. If then the valley 
from both its ends slopes downwards to the sea, the heads of its 
mountains must slope also, since they preserve the same height 
relatively to the plain at their feet. ut these ranges run far 
into the country on both sides, particularly the western. A 
vast extent of country, then, for many’ miles to the east and 
west of the Jordan through its whole length, must have been 
involved in those stupendous movements, which made the 
land of Israel what it now is; and mighty in the highest degree 
must have been the giant power, which, when it sank the 
valley, bent with it the vast chains of hills on either side for 
nearly two hundred miles, twisting, crushing, |crumpling up 
their strata, raising some portions, depressing others, and, at 
the lowest point, sinking the long deep trough which should, 
in after ages, receive the united waters of the region round. 
This view is confirmed by the appearance of the great deltas 
at the mouths of the valleys, especially those of the Arnon 
and at Ain Jidy. Their great size seems to prove incontesti- 
bly, that they have been deposited during a series of years 
running farther back than the creation of man. The convul- 
‘sions, that have given the land its present form, must have been 
felt so widely, aud been so powerful, that no people in Canaan 
could have survived their shock. While therefore we trace out 
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the uses of the present formation to the men, who have dwelt 
upon and around it—for the occasions, which gave rise to it, 
and the secondary causes, by which it was produced, we must 
look far back among those wondrous operations, which, with 
a view to man’s benefit, the wise and beneficent Creator of all 
carried on in the pre-adamite earth. i 

Two minor points remain, before we advert to some of the 
important localities in the neighbourhood of the sea. Most 
travellers have visited the Dead Sea at its northern end : and, at 
the mouth of the Jordan, looking westward across a small bay, 
several have declared that they saw an island. Others have 
looked to the same spot, and declared that they did no see it. 
Dr. Robinson is of the latter class; and, so strong was the attack 
he made on the island, that it fairly vanished from the maps. 
Dr. Wilson, who followed, restored it again. What could the 
unfortunate map-makers do after this ? The controversy seemed 
prepared to run high; and there was every appearance of two 
great parties being formed among biblical geographers, of Is- 
landers and No-islanders, fully as important as the Little-enders 
and Big-enders of Lilliput. Fortunately Lieut. Lynch has settled 
the matter. He has shewn that the dispute was like that of the 
two knights, who fought about the gold and silver shield; or 
the more celebrated one of the travellers, who had seen the 
chameleon. He has shewn by actual examination, doubtless 
to the full satisfaction of both parties, that every body was 
right; that there js an island, under certain circumstances, 
that there is mo¢ an island, under others. In other words, he 
describes the place as ‘‘a gravelly point with many large stones 
“ upon it—a peninsula connected with the main by a narrow 
‘ isthmus. When the latter is overflowed, the poni ndak tibet 
present the appearance of an island.” Of other islands (except 
a small one of mud near the Jordan,) no trace is to be found in 
any part of the sea. Dark shades are sometimes seen on the sur- 
face having that appearance ; such as were seen by Irby and Man- 
gles and by Dr. Robinson, and deceived M. Seetzen; but they 
last only for a short time, and soon declare their real character. 


- 


Another point is that of the ford, first mentioned by Cap- ~ 


tains Irby and Mangles as existing between the western coast of 
the peninsula and that of the Dead Sea, across the narrow strait 
that joims the southern and northern divisions of the sea. This 
ford has since been inserted in all the maps, yet really seems 
to have no authority in its favour, being unknown to the Arabs. 
Nearly all, whom Dr. Robinson examined, knew nothing of it. 
In Lieut. Lynch’s camp there were seven Arabs belonging to 
three tribes: they also all insisted, that the only ford was at the 
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southern extremity of the sea. We suspect that, as in the case 
of the island, the circumstances of the case vary. The Expe- 
dition found the depth of water, in the place marked down for a 
ford, as varying from twelve to fifteen feet. The sea had alrea- 
dy fallen seven feet, that season, by evaporation and other causes 5 
and it is not unlikely that the depth would lessen seve 
feet more, before the rains could return again. One sure test = 
would be to sound the depth in October. Again, if but little rain . 
fall in any particular spring, the sea would be still more reduced 
by the close of that year; the evaporation of a second year not 
being preceded by the usual spring supplies. In that case, we 
should not wonder that the depth in all the southern partof the 
sea might be reduced to as low as three or four feet. This 
was not improbably the case in the year 1818, when Captains 
Irby and Mangles saw a small caravan ford the narrow strait; 
and in the year when the Sheikh of the Jehalin himself forded 
the southern bay. But it is not likely to occur often; and might 
pass unnoticed, if it did. 

The Expedition have added nothing to our knowledge con- 
cerning the bitumen of the Dead Sea, of which Josephus gives 
such an exaggerated account. There are two theories respect- 
ing its origin ; the one, that it is formed at the bottom of the 
lake, and thrown up, as some think, by subterraneous fire—as 
others opine, by the action of high winds; the other theory, 
of which Burckhardt and Seetzen were informed at Kerak, ~~ 
is, that it oozes from the clefts of a rock on the east side of tho z 
Sea, collects on the rocks below, is detached by the suns t- 
and íloated over to the west side of the lake. Its produce 
tion is however very slow. Respecting this last theory, 

= 


fi 


i | AM Kanaa — 


we may notice that it was only a report, both among the natives 
of Kerak and the Arabs; and that our Expedition pass: 
ed close to the cliffs mentioned without noticing any forma- 
tion of the kind. We think that Dr. Robinson’s view of the 
matter is best borne out by the facts. Judging from the testimo- 
ny of the Arabs, he considers that bitumen in large quantities 
never appears except after earthquakes. They related, that after < 
the earthquake of 1834, a large quantity was cast up on the south- — 
west shore, of which the Jehalin carried more than 600-lbs. to 
market. After the earthquake also of 1837, a large mass of bitu- 
men, compared by some Arabs to an island, by others to a house, — 
came ashore near the north end of Usdum, and was immediately 
seized, cut up, carried off, and sold by any who could get a share- 
e may notice that both these masseg were found in the sọ 
bay of the sea. “ Except in those two years, the Sheikh of the 
< Jehalin, a man fifty years old, had nover known of bitumen” 
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" appearing in the sea, nor heard of it from his fathers.” This 
testimony seems to settle the matter finally. The bitumen 
found by travellers is only in small lamps. The Expedition 
picked up a large piece at Ain Jidy, which, having been expos- 
ed to the sun, was exceedingly hot to the touch. 

Sulphur is likewise met with, and nitre; Dr. Robinson 
found some lumps of the former, on the north shore, as big as a 
walnut. Mr. Dale picked up ‘*‘ some small pieces” at the 
south-west extremity of the peninsula, as did also Captains 
Irby and Mangles. The Arabs use what they find for making 
gun-powder. 

A few localities, on the borders of the Dead Sea, deserve a 
special notice. Of Ain Jidy, the Engedi of the Bible, so cele- 
brated in ancient days, we have already spoken. The peculia- 
rity of its situation in the centre of the west coast of the sea, its 
romantic but frightful pass, and its lovely fountains, must ever 
have made it an object of interest. Its name and site were 
utterly unknown in modern times, till recorded in Seetzen’s 
map, and visited by Dr. Robinson. 

Another spot, quite lost to the world from the days of Titus 
till Dr. Robinson saw, though he did not actually visit it, is 
the castle of Masada, now called Sebbeh. From Ain Jidy, 
several officers of the American expedition made an excursion 
thither, and found the spot to answer in every way to the des- 
cription given by Josephus of this celebrated fortress of Herod. 
They have given the reader a striking engraving of it; but 
their description is very bare and meagre. The party proceeded 


from Ain Jidy along the sea-beach. Near Wady Sebbeh, they 
came uponea distinct road, fifteen feet wide, and marked by two — 
parallel rows of stones, which continued with interruption 2 


the space of a quarter of a mile. On arriving at the foot o 

cliff, they dismounted, as their horses could not proceed farther. 

They found the hill, as Josephus describes it, rising perpendi- 

cularly from the sea-beach, which is here nearly two miles wide 

and quite isolated from the range of mountains, of which it 
forms a part. The cliff is a mass of scorched and calcined rock, 


from 1,200 ‘to 1,500 feet high, regularly laminated towards its — 


g 


summit. Two deep Wadys cut it off on the north and south 


sides, and a ravine runs behind it on the west: thus admirably 


adapting it for the site of a fortress. The top of this perpendi- 
cular circke of cliffs is reached by only two paths: one on the 


west, the easier of the two; the other on the east, more danger- 
ous. It was by the latter our travellers ascended :— 


They wore inclined to boliovg, that the path by which they ascended is — 


the one, which Josephus calls the “ serpent, as resembling that animal in 
s ee 
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its narrowness and perpetual windings; for it is broken off at the pro- 
minent precipices of the rock, and returns frequently into itself, and, 
lengthening again by little and little, hath much to do to proceed forward : 
and he that would walk along it, must first go on one leg, and then on the 
other; there is also nothing but destruction, in case your feet slip; for on 
each side there is a vastly deep chasm and precipice.” 

Having reached the summit, they found it “about three 
< quarters of a mile in length from north to south, and a 
* quarter of a mile from east to west ;” the whole was surrounded 
by the ruins of a wall, built on the brink of the precipice. 
Within the fortress, Herod built for himself a palace, and, for the 
supply of water, excavated numerous tanks and cisterns. Tbe 
greater part of the area was reserved for agriculture, with a view 
to make the garrison self-supporting. Our travellers tell us 
nothing about the palace ruins, but mention a few excavations, 
probably cisterns, much choked up with rubbish.* On an inac- 
cessible ledge below the upper area, they saw the remains of a 
round tower; on another ledge, the walls of a square enclosure. 
On the summit were the fragments of walls, with circular recess- 
es of tesselated brick-work, and arched door-ways. In the centre 
of the quadrangle isa singular ruin. The square blocks of stone, 
cemented together with great regularity, were cellular on both 
sides, and so abraded by the weather, as to present the appear- 
ance of a honeycomb. “‘ They thought it had been a store-house, or 
* barrack.” Interestingas this castle and rock are in their position 
and character, they are much more so in their history. The 
rock was originally fortified by Jonathan Maccabeus. Herod, 
seeing its value, improved the fortifications, and laid up an im- 
mense store of provisions and arms for their defence. ‘Towards 
the énd of the Jewish war, the Sicarii got possession of it by 
stratagem, and resolved to hold out to the last against the Ro- 
mans. A horrible tragedy ensued. Flavius Silva surrounded 
the rock with a wall of circumvallation, and starved them out. But 
rather than surrender, the garrison determined to kill each other. 
Nine hundred and sixty persons, including women and children, 
thus perished: only two women and five boys escaped. f 

Another of Herod's fortresses, also celebrated for its opposi- 
tion to the Romans after the destruction of Jerusalem, appears 
to be situated also on the Dead Sea. This is the fortress of 
Macherus, whose site seems to have been on the Zurka Main, 
near the hot springs of Oallirrhoe. Dr. Wilson has so place 
it in his map, though we believe it has never been visited by 
any modern traveller. Captains Irby and Mangles say that, om 


* There is an excellent description of the ruins of Masadan and a visit to that 
lace, by the Rev. Mr. Wolcot,in the Bibliothe¢éa Sacra, New Series, Vol, L Mr. 
olcot preceded the Expedition, aud his account is far superior to theirs. 
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looking down from a height in the neighbourhood of Mayn, 
which commands a fine view of the Dead Sea, and is very nearly 
on a parallel with its northern extremity, they saw below them 
a square ruin, which they could not get to: from its position 
they thought it might probably be Herodium.* Josephus tells 
us, that the castle of Macherus was built by Herod, and “ was 
‘ so contrived by nature, that it could not be easily ascended ; 
< for it is, as it were, ditched about with valleys on all sides; that 
< valley, which cuts it off on the west, extends to sixty ae 
‘and does not end till it comes to the Lake Asphaltites.” e 
also describes hot springs in the neighbourhood, and speaks 
of their medicinal uses. He thus assigns two conditions to the 
locality. It was on a valley leading to the Asphaltic Lake; and 
it had warm springs in its neighbourhood. These conditions 
are quite fulfilled by the ruin, which Irby and Mangles saw near 
the Zurka; and we trust the site may yet be identified in other 
respects. This castle was the last to surrender to the Roman 
Procurator, after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Lucius 
Bassus long laid siege to it, but was baffled by the garrison ; and 
it was only, when he had captured their leader and threatened to 
crucify him, that the soldiers gave up the castle. The chief ob- 
ject of interest, connected with Machwerus, is that there John the 
Baptist met his untimely death. Herod Antipas was then 
Tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and, in orderto keep Herodias, had 
divorced his own wife, the daughter of Aretas king of Arabia 
Petrea. John faithfully reproved the Tetrarch for his crime, and 
was in consequence shut up in the castle as a prisoner. Are- 
tas, the father of the injured wife, threatened war against Herod, 
unless she was reinstated; and Herod, on his way to tire war 
with his troops, came to the castle of Macherus on the borders 
of the hostile territories, where his prisoner was confined. 
There it was, at the feast held on his arrival, that Salome, the 
young daughter of the adulteress, by her dancing, obtained un- 
asked the promise of aught she should request, and was incited 
by her wicked mother to ask the Baptists head. The oath 
had passed the Tetrarch’s lips; but, with regret he ordered tho 
execution’ The adulteress obtained her revenge ; the holy man 
died an ignominious death ; but Herod's army was utterly deo- 
feated ; and, as the Jews universally believed, was defeated be- 
cause of the murder he had perpetrated. 

A, third castle, above the plain of Zoar, is thus hinted at by 
Lieut. Lynch. Tt may turn out to be a place of some impor- 
tance :-— 

Crossing the stream, which flows down the Wady Beni Hamed, and = 


* This is a mistake, The Herodion was W. of the Jordan. ~ 


* 
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number of patches of dhoura (millet), artificially irrigated, we passed close 
under a ruin on an elevated cliff, which overlooks the plain of Zoar. It 
seemed to be the remains of a fortalice, not more ancient than the times of 
the Crusades. We would have given much to explore the plain, and visit 
the ruin above, but circumstances forbade it. It was essential to inhale 
the mountain air as soon as possible, and equally important that we should 
keep together to guard against treachery. We resolved to make an explo- 
ration on our return, if satisfied that we could do so witb safety. 

Apart from the events we have described, the historical inci- 
dents, connected with the Dead Sea, are few in number, and, with 
one or two exceptions, of no great importance. It was in the 
vale of Siddim, with its pits of bitumen, that Chedorlaomer and 
his associate kings met the five chiefs of the towns on the 
plain of Jordan, defeated them, plundered the towns, and car- 
ried off their goods and subjects. In the caves of Engedi, 
David hid himself and his band; and spared the life of him, 
who sought his own, because he was “the Lord's anointed.” 
At its southern end, in “‘ the Valley of Salt,” he fought and con- 
quered the Edomites. Up the pass of Engedi, came the ma- 
rauding bands of the Moabites, Ammonites, and Idumeans, to 
plunder the realm of Jehoshaphat; and, above the pass, in the 
wilderness of Judah, the pious king and his people beheld the 
interposition of their protector king, who fought their battle, 
and left them only to gather the spoil. In Engedi, Solomon 
had his vineyards; and there, in the days of Josephus, palms 
and balsam grew luxuriantly. The Crusaders passed along the 
southern shore of the sea; and, in the castle of Kerak, Reginald 
of Chatillon perpetrated those oppressions, which roused the 
whole Saracen force under Saladin and led to the disastrous 
battle of Hattin. ; 

All other events, however, yield in importance to the des- 
truction of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, and 
the plain whereon they were situated. ‘The question has arisen, 
how much did this destruction involve, and what was the state 
of the locality prior to its occurrence ? Colonel Leake, in his 
preface to Burckhardt’'s travels, suggested that the whole valley 
of the Jordan was affected by it; that the Dead Sea was then 
formed for the first time; and that, before the catastrophe, the 
river flowed uninterruptedly on to the Gulf of Akaba. The ap- 
pearance of the valley may, at first sight, suggest such a theory; 
but farther consideration must, we think, totally set it aside. 
Hence Dr. Robinson and Dr. Wilson both concur in rejepting the 
explanation it offers; and it may be useful to mention some 
reasons for doing so. One argument we find in the fact that, 
while the sources of the Jordan are three hundred miles 
distant from Akaba, it can be proved, that they are scarcely 
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raised above the usual sea-level. How then could a stream 
so small flow that distance with little or no fall in its bed? 
A second and stronger reason is derived from the depression 
of the sea already mentioned. If the Jordan ever flowed 
to the Gulf of Akaba, its bed must, of course, have been 
above the usual sea-level throughout its whdle length; in 
which case, it must, in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, have been more than 1,300 feet higher than the surface 
of the sea now is. But such a bed would have been 300 
Jeet above the heads of most of the western mountains, as they 
now stand; and, either must have ceased to be a bed at all, 
or else these mountains must have been higher, and, at the time 
of the catastrophe, Aave sunk with the bed of the sea. Bat, in the 
latter case, the whole of the hill country of Judah must have 
been most violently convulsed; and it would have been impossi- 
ble for Abraham to look at the catastrophe unharmed, or for 
any of the Canaanites around him to have survived the day of 
destruction. We conclude, therefore, that no such convulsion 
took place. A third reason we find in the general physical 
configuration of the country; in the fact that the southern 
desert sends its waters northward, that its valleys are shaped 
with a view to this end, and that numerous tertiary formations 
have taken place in and across the valley of the Araba and the 
Ghor: all of which imply powerful movements over an exten- 
sive space, and occupying long periods of time. To this we have 
already referred. 

But it may be said, if this depression in the valley existed 
previous to the destruction of Sodom, it follows, that, from the 
time when the country assumed its present form, there-must 
also have’ been a deep lake, into which the river poured, as well 
as all the streams from the neighbouring mountains and the 
torrents from the southern desert. Yet the Bible speaks of a 
plain as existing there, upon which the guilty cities stood. 
Our reply is, thatthe soundings of the American expedition haye 
proved (what was once surmised), that, beneath the waters of 
the Dead Sea, both these conditions are fulfilled. Such a lake, as 
was absolutely needed to receive the vast annual floods of the 
country, is found in the northern part of the present sea, capa- 
cious enough to receive them all in addition to its usual waters. 
And such a péain, as the inspired word of God describes, is found 
in that portion of the sea, which lies south of the peninsula. The 
very fact, that this part of the sea is a level plain, submerged buta 
few feet, will of itself suggest the thought, that its surface was 
once dry and habitable. But it fulfils other required conditions. 
Tt occupies the south portion of the sea, in whieh the tradition 
of ages has fixed the site of Zoar and therefore of Sodom and 
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its neighbouring towns. It is large, being about sixty-five square 
miles in extent, with marshy tracts around it, equal to thirty» 
square miles more. It is still well-watered. Several great 
Wadys, and among them Wady Jeib, pour into it their annual 
floods ; two or three yield perennial streams; while numer- 
ous small streams from brackish fountains flow in round its 
southern border. Irby and Mangles noticed these streams long 
since ; and Dr. Robinson says: * Even to the present day, more 
€ living streams flow into the Ghor at the south end of the sea, 
* from Wadys of the eastern mountains, than are to be found so 
< near togetherinall Palestine: and the tract, although now mostly 
* desert, is still better watered than any other district throughout 
< the whole country.” Such is it in its desolation, covered with 
briny waters; what must it have been, when the hand of man 
directed its waters, ere its fertility had been blasted and des- 
troyed? In reference to these divisions of the present sea-bed, 
which we have already described at some length, the soundings 
of the expedition prove valuable in the highest degree. They 
shew, what physical science absolutely requires, the existence 
of a deep sea-trough, large enough to receive, without extensive 
overflow, the annual drainage of half the country. They show 
also, what the Bible imperatively demands, the existence of a 
wide, well-watered plain, now buried beneath the waters, but 
once a flourishing, well-peopled soil. s 

These facts, now resting for the first time on a basis removed 
from all controversy, will aid us better to understand the Bible 
story of the destruction of the cities of the plain. Considerable 
difficulties however still remain. The position of the plain = 
has mow been ascertained, and the causes of its fertility illus- 
trated: but all the circumstances connected with its previous 
condition have not been revealed to us. We know not, for z 
instance, whether the water of the original sea was salt or frosh; ` 
and whether the hills of Usdum previously existed or not—im- 
portant elements in a full consideration of the case. These — 
hills claim from us special notice. We have already observed 
that they form a long ridge in front of the mountains at the 
south-west corner of the sea, four miles long, one in breadth, 5 
and from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high. The — 
body of the ridge is rock-salt, coated with carbonate of lime; 
it is quite isolated from the mountains behind it. The ridge 
occurs in the Same geological connection, as similar formations — 
elsewhere, that is in the neighbourhood of the new red Sand- — 
stone, marl, and gypsum. Near Oswestry, in England, sali- — 
ferous beds occur immediately beneath the Lower Oolite. All 
these elements are found close to the hills of Usdum. — 

While the American Expedition were surveying the ridge `~ 
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they saw a pillar upon it, an account of which ‘we must give 
in Lieut. Lynch’s own words — 

At 9, the water shoaling, hauled more off shore. Soon after, to our as- 
tonishment, we saw on the eastern side of Usduam, one-third the distance 
form its north extreme, a lofty, round pillar, standing apparently detached! 
from the general mass, at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm- 
We immediately pulled in for the shore, and Dr. Anderson and I went up 
and examined it. The beach was a soft, slimy mud, encrusted with sal 
and, a short distance from the water, cove with saline fragments a 
flakes of bitumen. We found the pillar to be of solid salt, cap with car- 
bonate of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal behind. ə up or 
rounded part is about forty feet bigh, resting on a kind of oval k aran 
from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. It slightly decreases im 
size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization. 
A prop, or buttress, connects it with the mountain behind ; and the whole ie 
covered with debris of a light stone colour. Its uliar shape is doubtless 
attributable to the action of the winter rains. The Arabs had told us im 
vague terms that there was to be found a pillar somewhere upon the shores 
of the sea; but their statements in all other respects had proved so unsa- 
tisfactory, that we could place no reliance upon them —P. 307, 

It is possible this may be the pillar spoken of by Josephus =: 
whether it is the pillar into which Lot's wife was transformed, 
is another matter. It can be proved that Zoar lay on the east 
side of the plain beneath the mountains; Sodom was not far 
distant; and the family of Lot only passed from one to the 
other. It is_utterly unlikely, therefore, that Lot's wife could 
have reached Usdum, at least six miles distant, whereon the 
present pillar is situated. 

Rock-salt is one of the products of volcanic agency; and 
such agency was not improbably employed in the catastrophe, 
which has so changed this strange locality. Such agenpy is 
at work im Syria to this day, and the traces of its operations in 
past ages are scattered widely over the country: they occur, 
however, mostly along, or near, the valley of the Jordan. Among 
them, we find three or four craters of extinct volcanoes. There 
is one in the Birket er Ram, the old lake of Phiala; a second 
at Gish, to the north-west of Safet; a third in the Leja of the 
Hauran ; and, apparently, a fourth near the mouth of the 
Zurka, on the Dead Sea itself. Minor indications of volcanic 
agency are much more numerous. The asphaltum pits near 
Hiasbeya; the basaltic gorge, through which the Hasbani flows ; 
the ridge under Hunin, and the lava to the east of Banias 
—all occur about the sources of the Jordan. The Tell al Kadhi, 
the site of the ancient Dan, and of one of the river sources, isa 
hill of basaltic tufa. The “ bridge of the daughters of Jacob,” 
which carries the Damascus road over the Jordan, the khan at its 
east end, and the plains af Jaulan above, exhibit the basalt in 
abundance. The lake of Tiberias ig surrounded with proofs of 
volcanic action, including basaltic stones in Tabariyeh and the 
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neighbouring villages, and the warm springs both to the north 

and south of it. The hill, west of Tabariyeh, is composed of 
tufa ; and, in the plain of El Buttauf, near Cana of Galilee, the 
ground is formed of the polygonal heads of basaltic columns. 

The hot springs of Umkeis, and the Roman bath, built of lava- 

Stones ; the basaltic columns on the edge of the Ghor, the huge 

blocks of trap near the bridge of Majamia, with the fissure 

“exposing perpendicular layers of basalt,” all shew the same 

thing. Far to the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, these tufa 

rocks are more numerous than any where else; and the centre 

of volcanic action can be most distinctly traced. The signs of 
such agency around the Dead Sea have already been referred to. 

They may be seenin the bitumen pits of former days; the 

fragments of nitre and sulphur still found on its shores; in the 

brackish fountains; the salt ridge of Usdum; the hot springs 

of Callirrhoe ; the basaltic mountain in their neighbourhood ; 

and the bituminous limestone pebbles at Ain el Feshka. The 

warm springs in Wady el Ahsa, and the brackish fountain of 

Ain Gudbyan, are south of the Sea. 

These numerous evidences of volcanic agency will explain 
why the country has been so subject to earthquakes. In 
the reign of Herod the Great, the whole land of Judea 
was shaken by an earthquake, and many thousands of men 
and cattle were buried in the fall of houses’ In 1084, 
the earth opened in many parts of Syria, and thousands 
of people were swallowed up. In 1170, another earthquake, 
most powerful in its character and extensive in its spread, 
overthrew the largest and best-peopled cities in Syria and 
Pheeriicia, and caused immense devastation. In 1202, froma 
Similar cause, many places entirely disappeared, and multitudes 
perished: most of the town of the Hauran were swallowed up. 
In 1759, 20,000 persons were destroyed in the valley of Baalbee 
alone, and the shocks lasted three months. One-third of Da- 
mascus was overthrown and untold thousands perished in the 
ruins. Safet was totally destroyed. In 1822, Aleppo, the 
third city of the Turkish Empire, and full of the finest buildings 
of stone, was in an instant overthrown to its foundations. n 
1837, an appalling earthquake, the centre of which was near the 
lake of Tiberias, created the most frightful ravages in Uppert 
Galilee. The village of Gish had not one house uninjured ; of 
two bundred and fifty inbabitants, only fifteen escaped. afet, 
with its twenty tiers of streets, rising one above another, was- 
entirely thrown down, and five thousand people killed or buried. 
Tiberias also was almost wholly ruined. ‘These facts will shew 
one agency that may have been exerted in the destruction of 
the cities of the plain, the“ materials of which were near at 
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hand. It is an interesting illustration of one part of the catas- 
trophe, that, after the earthquake of 1837, * there was scarcely 
a cave on the way from Safet to Tiberias, in which people were 
not to be found.” 

We return then to the question; how much was involved in 
the ruin of the cities, and by what agency was it effected? Te 
would be presumptuous to offer any decided opinion upon the 
matter, where so much has been left in uncertainty; and the 
suggestions, we offer, are laid before the reader, that he may take 
them for what they are worth. Supposing that the water of the 
lake, north of the Peninsula, was always salt, it could not have 
been so salt as it is now—the accumulations of ages having been 
added from the salt range of Usdum, since the catastrophe =: 
and its shores may perhaps have not been more barren and 
desolate, than those of ordinary seas in the present day. Allowing 
too that the salt ridge existed previous to that catastrophe, it 
would not greatly affect the fertility of the neighbouring plain. 
The great torrent bed of Wady Jeib must have passed close at 
its feet, continuing northward till it carried its superfluous 
waters into the lake, and have separated it from the plain. 
The extent of the plain, in its whole length and breadth, must 
have been about ninety square miles: it was crossed from east 
to west by several torrent beds, while that of Wady Jeib would 
naturally form its western boundary. Watered by numerous 
fountains (some of which may perhaps now be buried under 
the waters) and by perennial streams, it [would exhibit, especi- — 
ally in the spring time, broad rich pastures, whereon thousands 
of cattle were fed and tended ; or perhaps fields of yellow corn, 
which waved in the evening breeze, the sign of plenty, qufetude, 
and wealth. The dark mountains on either hand gave strength 
and dignity to the lovely spot; while the waving fields, luxuriant 
herbage, and rich pastures, clothed it with exceeding beauty. 
In the midst of it, at various distances from each other, stood 
the five towns, Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim and 
Bela: probably well peopled, thriving, and prosperous. In 
various parts were the bitumen pits, which proved doubtless 
of great utility. But these gifts of a bountiful providence 
were only made occasions of evil : and pride and abominable 
licentiousness were the ungrateful return. We need not 
remind the reader of Lot's selfish choice (so natural to a 
Bedawin, where rich pastures were concerned), to dare 
contamination with the wicked in order to share his gains— 
of the angels’ visit of meroy—or of Abraham's intercession. 
The iniquity of the people was full: the ery of their wicked- 
ness rose up to heaven; and the God, whom they had offended, 
determined to visit it with a sighal punishment, which might — 
hold up a warning against evil, even to the end Of thus, Of 
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what took place in that act of justice, we are only generall¢ 
informed. It may be, as some suppose, that the bitumen of 
the plain and in the pits took fire: but we know that tor- 
rents of fire-rain fell from the skies; dense clouds of smoke 
enveloped the whole plain: the cattle were destroyed: the 
people became terror-stricken, stupified, and overwhelmed; the 
towns were burned up: the plain was overthrown: probably 
its surface was depressed; the waters of the sea rushed in 
over the whole ; and henceforth, that, which had been in love- 
liness ‘ like the garden of the Lord,’ became ‘ ashes, salt and 
brimstone, stamped with the curse of God, an ensample to the 
ungodly, and a type of hell. All this was the punishment of 
crime; a punishment inflicted signally, instantaneously; a 
punishment, whose marks are patent to every eye, that future 
generations may fear to do the same. 

What may be the future history of this wondrous spot we 
cannot tell. It is possible that the language of the prophet 
Ezekiel respecting it may have a literal application; that, in 
‘ the last days,’ the curse may be removed, the waters healed, 
and the pristine beauty of the whole restored. It may be, how- 
ever, that the language applies to higher themes, and takes a 
wider application ; telling us of days, when the pure waters of 
the Gospel shall flow into the Dead Sea of guilty nations, that 
they may be revived aud healed. Be this as it may, the lesson 
now conveyed to those, who see and read of this mysterious sea, 
is one, which is written in striking characters upon its frowning 
rocks and.barren shores: “ Be not deceived ; God is not mock- 
ed; whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” * Re- 
member Lots wife.” f 


NOTE ON ART. 6, NO. XXIII., ‘‘ THE SECOND 
PUNJAB WAR.” 





We have received a letter from Major A. Wheatley, request- 
ing us, in justice to the 5th Light Cavalry, to publish, in the 
present number of this Review, his unqualified denial of the 
truth of both the following statements, given in the 28d 
number of this publication; which, as they refer to matters of — 
fact, we have much pleasure in doing. 

Page 285.—* The 3rd Dragoons and Sth Light Cavalry 
made a charge against the enemy, who had advanced too far; 
but the 5th Cavalry held back, and, in spite of the exertions of __ 
Pabap deere, 7 the encounter.” ’ — 

age 286.—“ The Sth Cavalry lost the c ne 

the field of Maharajpore.” e clour, they — 
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1.—Annual Reports of the Hindu College, Patshalal, and 
Branch School, the Sanskrit College, Madrissa, and Russa- 
paglah School, for 1848-49. Calcutta. Military Orphan 


Press. 


So much has been written about these reports, that we must not- 


let them pass altogether without notice. They invite us to a full 
discussion of the Government Education system: but that opens 
questions too large for consideration at present, and too im 

for a light and cursory notice, such as is suitable for the concluding 
critical articles of this periodical. 

The first thing that struck us, on opening the work before us, was 
the list of the Managing Committee of the Hindu College. The 
only Europeans, who are now members of it, are Mr. Bethune, Mr. 
Beadon, and Dr. Mouat; of these, certainly, the two last have suf 
ficiently numerous and onerous duties, independently of those which 
attach to their positions on this Committee. That a decided European 
influence should predominate in the management of all great Edu- 
cational Institutions in this country, none can doubt, who have ever 
personally exptrienced the advantages of European education. Na- 
tive gentlemen, like some of those whose names appear in the list of this 
Managing Committee, would, we feel confident, be among the first to 
appreciate the zeal, and the practical assistance of men, who have late- 
ly come from home with the fresh recollection of College studies and 
College companions, who have tasted the benefits of the new modes 
of educatioh, and who share the new spirit, that has sprang up in our 
old English academic halls. 

On turning to the list of the * Establishment,” we find, at 
page 2, the following notice; “ there has been no change in 
the instructive Establishment in the past session ;*but, during the 
vacation, after the close of the session, Captain D. L. Richardson 
having resigfied the post of Principal, Mr. Lodge has been appoint- 
ed Principal in succession to him. Mr. Montague, the Assistant 
Professor of Literature, has been removed from the college, and Mr. 
D. Foggo appointed in his place.” We own that we looked with 
some anxiety for this passage. 

Our readers, who aro resident in Bengal, know well enough that 
Captain Richardson has ceased to be Principal :—for no event, that 
we remember, except the election of the Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society in 1842, when two editors of rival newspapers were rival 
candidates, ever attracted more attentién from the Calcutta press. 
From the day, when Captain Richardson's retirement was announced, 


the public were favoured with large variety of information, grave — 


a 
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and gay, about the Council of Education. That Mr. Bethune was 
a tyrant, and an oppressor ; that he danced ; that a person of light cha- 
racter had included him in the number of persons, to whom she had ~~ 
the impudence to send impudent letters ; that his editionof Goldsmith’s —__ 
Essays (of the demerits of which the public had previously been left 
in blissful ignorance) was an egregious failure ; that Captain Richard- 
son himself was a man of high character, great professional ability, 
and remarkably popular;—this, and much more than this, was 
reiterated in prose and verse, with astonishing zeal and diligence, 
for a period of about three months; and even now the dying echoes 
_of these valuable truths sonnd occasionally in our ears. In vain did the 
public wonder, why such an excellent Principal should ever have had 
to retire, and why such a President as Mr. Bethune was allowed to 
remain in the Council of Education. Not one word of explanation 
Was eyer vouchseafed to the marvelling readers of the Calcutta jour- 
nals: and when at last Mr. Bethune, in a speech at the Town Hall, 
entered into something about the facts of the matter, the terrible 
threat of a prosecution for libel was employed by the gallant Princi- 
pal to prevent the publication of the offensive parts of the ora- < 
tion; and the newspapers, with an unanimity, and a respect for 

the law, which were most edifying, consented to publish the 
speech—with abundant omissions. When the newspapers at other 
places took the liberty of expressing their curiosity, and declar- = 
ed (naturally enough) that such silence was unsatisfactory, and, that, a 


— 


while the real cause was concealed, they were tempted to dream 
of all sorts of false ones—they were met by the provoking explana- 
tion, that there was a lady in the case; that Captain Richard- = 
son's offence was simply, that “he was suspected of being sus- 
picious ;” and, that all should be made known, by and by, in 
an action against Mr. Bethune for his false accusations at the 

Town Hall. But here we are now in the hot weather, and we — 
hear nothing of this action. We learn only that Captain Richardson © 
is employing his great abilities in some joint-stock native school, — 
called, we believe, the Metropolitan Academy; and that Mr. Bethune 
still remains President of the Council of Education. We do not even ~ 
hear that the Hindu College is falling off. f 

There certainly is something highly mysterious in ghe suspense 
which we endure. Blue Books in profusion are published, in — 
which even the off-hand minutes of the Governor General are 
exposed to public view; but in vain do we wait for the explanation © 
of those unrevealed occurrences, which have formed the subject of 80 
many articles, letters, epigrams, dialogues, and songs in the pages 
of our contemporaries. Not the Black Act itself has given more — 
-employment.to the printers. For a considerable time the literary — 
warfare against all, who were supposed to have been instrumental in — 
depriving the Hindu College of the late Principal's services, was only 
suspended at these intervals, when all the little Pedlington gossip 
of this our Vanity fair was arrested by the arrival of the and 
— 
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Mails. But, immediately after we had satisfied ourselves with a 
glance at the affairs of Europe, and speculated for a moment on 
Free Trade, Foreign Politics, and Californian gold, colonies in dis- 
content, Ireland’s problems, and the disputed death of half a cen- 
tury—our attention was again recalled, by the stern determination 
of the rulers of our Calcutta press, to the inexhaustible theme of 
Captain Richardson's retirement, and the newly discovered errors 
and omissions in the edition of Goldsmith's Essays—to the Novum 
Organum, the Historical papers at a recent examination, and the 
manifested defects of those, who presume now to carry on the sys- 
tem of Government Education without his valuable aid. 

We hope that now, when the first ebullition of indignation is past. 
and gone, and the subject of Captain Richardson's retirement 
no longer fills up the columns of pur contemporaries, we —* 
allowed calmly to advert to the course which has been pursued, 
the aspect in which his retirement appears to us. We wish to _ 
in a friendly spirit of the newspaper press. We know some of the 
gentlomon, who are connected with it; and their intelligence, 
ability, and public spirit, it is impossible not to n i " 

We are far from being of the number of t who, because 
they disapprove of the course of a newspaper on a particular 
subject, think that they ought pettishl¥ to show their disap- 
probation by ceasing to subscribe to it. Amidst the various claims 
on their attention, editors have an arduous task to pe 
They cannot always rely on their information; they are not 
infallible guides of public opinion; they cannot always resist 
the influence of private friendships, and prejudices, or the tem 
tation to say something witty in the place of something wise. 
But their labours are ceaseless, and their duties are most impor- 
tant. In a large number of cases they do the state good service ; 
and, in nearly every call of private or public distress, they are 
foremost as the advocates of catholic benevolence. If, in the course 
of recent events in Calcutta, they lent their powerful aid to creat 
and foster misunderstanding, to advocate a cause that was 
defensible, and to assail men who had done no wrong,* we attribute 
the error only to the influence of misapprehensions in their own 
minds, combined with warm sympathy for a well-known and long 


* Let us illustrate this by a case in point. Tt happens to be known to us, that no 
very long ago, a misunderstanding, regarding certain matters of a private ter, 
t nie place between Mr. Kerr, the Principal of the Hughly College, aud his 
sor; and they parted, mutually dissatisfied. 

Five Yeans before this time, Mr. Kerr had edited a translation of Bacon's Nown 
Organum, with much credit to himself, and very general ——— Suddenly 
public were amazed by a long, and a very bitter criticism on this work in the editor 
columns of the Murkaäru. e have too much respect for the editos of that journ 
to believe, that, consciously, he is capable of lending its columns to be the inst 
ments of a private animosity: but, unless thise eriticism liters 
the clouds, where it had been suspended for the five ye 
two phenomena is abundantly suspicious, and nota litle d 
of our local press, which Mr. Dickens lauds so highty. 
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known companion. We can speak of them without malice, and wë 
wish to speak without exaggeration. — 
In like manner we wish to speak freely, and we are able to speak 
disinterestedly, of Mr. Bethune. We have never received, or sought — 
a favor at his hands. We are not, and never were reckoned in his list 
of friends. We regret exceedingly the colour, which his indiscretion, — 
and an unbecoming levity have afforded to the petty slanders of his — 
assailants. We believe that he himself is his own worst enemy. — 
If (as is reported) he so far forgot his position, and his personal dignity 
as to sing an improper song on a public occasion, we have not one 
word of palliation or excuse for an act so unworthy. But while 
we condemn what is reprehensible ; surely it is as fair, and far 
more noble, to do justice to what is good. Mr. Bethune is ~ 
undoubtedly a man of zeal, philanthropy, and great liberality. His 
object in coming to India was to do good, not to save money. His 
qualities as a legislative member of council are very high. He has — 
had the advantage of associating in England for many years with — 
some of the most distinguished characters of the age. Ho has con- 
siderable enlargement of mind, and not less moral courage; and he 
has taken part in effecting several very important legislative reforms 
in the English constitution. We must be permitted to say therefore, 
that we think he has been unjustly assailed here in India. We do 
not refer to the Black Acts, and the attacks on him as their supposed 
author; but to such long continued and unwarrantable attacks, as the 
poems filled with double entendres, to which the papers gave insertion, 
connecting his name with the name of a person of light-fame, on no 
other ground than her own presumption in having sent to him, ~ 
in common with many others, familiar letters. We need scarcely 
say, that it is very well known that the whole of the elaborate slan- 
ders, the jests, and satires, of which his name Was day after day 
the object, had no other foundation whatever. In this, way it is 
evident that any one might be robbed of his character, and made a 
butt for the feeble wit of the poetasters, who employed their time — 
so laboriously in defaming Mr. Bethune. e 
But it is not only thus that we regard him as unfairly treated. 
He occupied an important position as President of the Council of 
Education, and confessedly was exerting himself very energetically 
to stimulate education throughout the country. No former Presi- 
dent, we believe, ever did so much real work in his office. During ~ 
the whole time of his incumbency, up to the hour when Captain 
Richardson's retirement was announced, no fault (that we remember) 
was found with his proceedings in any of the public journals. 
From that hour, nothing was said in his favor. Now, in all serious- — 
ness we ask, what were the facts? ‘There were certain rumours 
abroad about Captain Richardson’s mode of life, and the irregulari- 
ties of his attendance. They had followed him from Highly, 
where he was Principal, to Calcutta, when he assumed cha 
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of the Hindu College. They were of such a nature, that many 
persons were surprised that they had not long ago become matters 
of official enquiry. Mr. Bethune, following public opinion rather 
than exciting it, wrote to Captain Richardson, asking for —— 
on the two subjects, which the rumours embraced. Explanation was 
declined ; and a tender was made of resignation.- The explanation. wa — 
believe, was again asked for: and the answer was a resignation, whieh 
was accepted by the Council. There followed, in y all the papers, 
a series of articles, in prose and verse, against Mr. Bethune, and almost — 
every one associated with him in the Council of Education, and in the 
instructive establishments. But all the time the simple facts, that 
Captain Richardson had not been capriciously and unfairly dis- 
missed, and that he had retired, rather than *give explanation, om 
points, on which it was the unquestionable duty of Mr. Bethune to 
demand explanation, were studiously concealed. This we must 
be allowed to say was not fair. In vain have we endeavoured to 
ascertain how blame can justly be imputed to the Council of Educa- 
tion in the matter. The mode of life of the Principal of a great 
national College cannot be a matter of indifference : and, even af it 
were, irregularities in the attendance of a well-paid Principal are not 
a trifling fault. For aught we know, there may not be a syllable of 
truth in the reports, to which Mr. Bethune, in his correspondence 
with Captain Richardson, adverted. But, be that as it may, the re- 
ports were not invented by Mr. Bethune; they were heard before 
he arrived in India, and heard by all the members of the Council 
of Education, “and by many others. How, then, they could be 
disregarded, or why explanation should be refused, and a resigna- 
tion tendered in lieu of it, we cannot divine. Of Mr. Montague's 
removal we need not say anything. We confine ourselves to 
Captain Richardson’s case; and we regret that the press made 
itself a party to a systematic attack on Mr. Bethune, as if ho-were 
personally and solely (or at least in conjunction only with Dr. Mouat) — 
the cause of Captain Richardson’s resignation ;—as if he, and not © 
the Council generally, had accepted that resignation; as if a 
simple act of tyranny and caprice had been committed, of which a 
perfectly innocent man, against whom there wag no charge, had been 
the victim. ê 

Considering the sacred trust committed to them, we think that the 
Council of Education might have been excused, if it had been 
more than ordinarily jealous of the character of its Instructors, so 
as to secure that they should be, not only above reproach, but also 
above suspicion. As members of the Calcutta press, we 
exceedingly the course, which it has (too generally) pursued in Bod 
matter. No possible quantity of dust thrown up can blind the 
eyes 6f impartial men to the fact, that Captain Richardson held in — 
his own hand his own reputation, and, that of the party, whose _ 
name is unhappily associated with his; and that he volunta — 
retired, without one word ef denial, or explanation. Under those. 
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* a hero, ora martyr. We believe also that the local press has suf- 


~ the paper free from the petty class prejudices and personal squabble 
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circumstances, the attempt is worse than absurd to elevate him into 


fered much in public opinion from its long continued, unmanly, 
and, not seldom, disgusting attacks on Mr. Bethune. He is a man, 
not without faults ; he has written neither pretty poems, nor elegant 

essays, at least that we have ever heard of; but he has taken more 
pains, shown more enthusiasm, and done more practical good, in the 
cause of Native Education, than perhaps any man, in like circum- 
stances, and in the same period of time, who ever came to India. 

The experiment of the last four months has been dangerous in 
every way to the reputation of the Calcutta Press. The public may 
laugh ; but, after it laughs, it reflects; and it is always sufficiently 
clear sighted in the“end, to know when its leaders prove untrue to 
their high and noble vocation. 

We are aware, indeed, that the proceedings of the press in 
this matter excited so much dissatisfaction, that serious thoughts 
were entertained (which may yet result in positive action) of esta- — 
blishing a new and independent journal. Those, who are acquaint- 
ed with the Calcutta Press, must know that there is room here for — 
a paper, of which the supporters are men of Capital—able to secure” 
early intelligence, to pay highly for literary assistance, and to meet 
a temporary loss from reduced prices for subscriptions and adver 
tisements. There are persons of property, ability, and influence, « 
who were desirous to establish such a paper: and at no time, during ~ 
our residence in India, have we heard the matter so seriously 
discussed, as during the time when nearly the whole Calcutta Press 
united in assailing the Council of Education for doing its duty, andi 
in setting up Captain Richardson as a martyr. Ifsuch a paper is © ~ 
be established, we believe that its proprietors would do wisely to ex- 
pend their capital liberally at its commencement, to secure the ser- 
vices; as Editor, of a man of reputation in England, to cgmbine low 
prices with enterprise and liberality in learning intelligence, to keep 
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of colonial journalism, and to avoid that provincial sort of excite 
ment about trifles, of which the three months’ series of colummé 
about Captain Richardson afforded so unpleasant a specimen. —~ 
The success, which has attended the establishment of the Bom 
bay Times the Delhi Gazette, and the Mofussilite, has led to ` 
the establishment of a new paper at Lahore. It is evident that, 12 
a place like this, in which the European community is increasing, — 
there is ample room for a new well conducted influential journali 
and we believe that such a paper, started on sound principles, with an 
able Editor, and sold at the rate of forty rupees a year, might — 

command a circulation, in and out of the Presidency, -of fifteeD - 
hundred copies at the least. News ought to be given us by every 
ail through Malta of a much later date than those we now receive. 
stead of being dependent on London papers for Austrian news, 
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e ought to receive them by way of Trieste, up to the 10th and aT l 
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of each month ; and there should be supported by every paper, not one 
writer (as now), but a corps of writers, each conversant with a 
subject of interest, and able to handle it in a masterly manner. It 
is very doubtful, if capitalists, embarking property in such an un- 
dertaking, would lose by it; certainly a great public benefit would 
be conferred on society. On the other hand, there is so much 
difficulty in organizing any public combinations in Caleutta; there 
is so much mutual forbearance, and so much gemeral friendship to 
those, who already are connected with the press, that the effort to 
establish a new journal would be made with great reluctance. 

That the attention of increasing numbers of individuals will be 
called to the subject, as the number of British residents ine 
and the interest of public questions deepens, on the approach — 
New Charter, we cannot doubt; and whatever may be Captain Rich- 
ardson’s influence with his friends, there will be a large class 
beyond his circle, who will be disposed to encourage the attempt to 
establish new journals, if the old ones are to be made subservient te 
his purposes, and to print and to conceal all that he desires about his 
personal grievances, month after month, as they have done of late 
usque ad nauseam. - — 


IL.— The Kayastha Koustabha, 3 vols. By Rajnarayan 
Mittra, Barma. F 
t 

Tue Hindu Shastras have interposed a wide gap between the first 
three, and the last, of their four original castes) The Brahmin, 
the Kshetriya, and the Vaishya, whatever their relative difference in z 
point of rank and standing, are all gentlemen; the Sudra fs a serf 
The first three are honoured with the title of tiwice-born, or regenerate ; 
they have access to the treasures of learning locked up in the Vedas ; 
they are invested with the sacred thread, which is the badge of 
Hindu regeneration; they are subject to a comparatively mild — 
code. But the Sudra is a once-born race; he is incapable of 
regeneration. He occupies no higher position in the republic of 
Hinduism, than the Negro does in the United States. He has no 
privileges, but what the twice-born classes choose to concede. He 
has no security, but such as the compassion of his superiors ma 
him. His services may be compelled, his goods may be plundered, 
his person may be injured, with almost perfect impunity. He is 
excluded from the study of the Shastras; he is not at liberty even 
to hear the Vedas read. He must be satisfied with such instruction, 
as the Brahmin may dole out to him, He must receive respectfully, 
and ebey ‘implicitly, whatever the priest teaches. — 

The political humiliation of the Brahminical system has, zad 
proved a source of great relief to the Sudras. Tho — oul = 
not assert his right to oppress the servile class, when Menu was no 
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-~ such members of their class, as are unconscious of their natural 
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‘longer allowed to rule the consciences of princes. The successive 
conquests of India by the Muhammadans and the British have caused 
the complete emancipation of the Sudra. In some places the table — 
may be considered as turned. The Brahmin, no longer venerated 
in the state merely for his sacerdotal character, is gradually sinking — 
into insignificance. He is now obliged to toil for his livelihood, and 
to adopt trades and occupations, ill befitting the sanctity of his order. 
The once-born Sudra, from having at one time been his slave, is 1 
in turn become his patron. oe 

The pure Sudra order is now supposed to be extinct. Its place 
is supplied by a multitude of classes, all reckoned as once-born, and 
labouring under the same disabilities with the Sudra in the estima- — 
tion of the Hindus. Of these classes, the Kayastha is the most 
distinguished in Bengal. i E 

The author of the pamphlets before us is a gentleman of this” 
caste. He has written three works to wipe off from his order the 
disgrace long attached to it as a servile face. In his opinion, bis 
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order has been unjustly kept down, as a “ once-born” class. He ~ 
thinks the Kayastha is not a sub-division of the Sudra caste. The ~ 
object of his pamphlets is to make good this theory by an exami- 
nation of different texts of the Vedas and Puranas. > 
Our author's theory is, that the Kayastha is either identical with, _ 
or at least equal to, the second or military race. His ideas seem 
to be a little confused in this respect. The Kayastha, he main- 
tains, is a descendant of Chitragupta—the Indian Radamanthus— 
who sprang from the body (Kaya) of Brahma. He is therefore a se- 
parate order and equal to the Kshetriya in honour and dignity. Many 
texts are cited in support of this theory. Some of them do speak 
of Chitragupta, as sprung from the body of Brahmé, and give the- 
definition of the word Kayastha, so as to uphold the author's views. 
Sull’we do not know that it necessarily follows, that the Kayasthas ~ 
of Bengal, and the Kayats of the North West, are lineal descendants 
of Chitragupta. There is no genealogy to appeal to: nor is there 
any other evidence than comjecture from the word Kayastha itself. 
The author has not however confined himself entirely to theory: 
He has boldly acted up to his views, and thereby set an exam- — 
ple not unworthy of consideration by the educated Hindus. A party — 
of Kayasthas has already been formed, who call themselves Kshe 
triyas—who repudiate the idea of servile submission to Brahmin8— — 
and who affix the word “ Barma” to their signatures, as the Brahmins 
po Sarma.” They have done more. They have invested themselves 
with the sacred thread, which is forbidden to the Sudras; and REY 
repeat the mystical Gayatri, which the once-born dares not even hear 
The Neo-Kshetriyas of Lower Bengal withhold intercourse« from 


eine as the sons of Chitragupta, and continue to live in servile 
= dependance on-the Brahmins. The Rajah of Andúl has placed — 
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himself at the head of this sect, which will probably become « new 
and separate caste in a few years. 

The Brahmins, naturally jealous of innovations, are no great 
friends to the new Kshetriyas. A few pandits have, however, sub- 
scribed their names to a paper, favouring the opinions of our author. 
The great body of the Kayasthas, whohave not joined the Rajah of 
Andial in asserting their claims to the honour of a twiee-born race, is 

also strongly opposed to the movement. 

But the author of the Kayastha Koustabha continues to proclaim his 
views with indefatigable perseverance. He has projected a periodi- 
cal, published once a fortnight, under the title of the Aoustabha 
Kirana, in which he unfolds and illustrates his novel theory of the 
origin and claims of the Kayasthas, and uses both general and special 
pleadings inits support. It is conducted with considerable ability. 
and bears evident proofs of industry and research. The Aoustabha 
Kirana does not however bring, any new proofs in support of the 
author's position. It presents under various colours the same argu- 
ment, that is contained im the Kayastha Koustabha. 


IIl.—An Act for extending the principle of Section 9, Reguia- 
tion VII., of 1832, of the Bengal Code, throughout the territo- 
ries subject to the Government of the East India Company. 
Calcutta, 1849. 


We have already expressed our favourable opinion of this just, 
necessary, and urgently required act. The Native Christians are a 
large and increasing body. As a class, they are better-instructed, 
and have a far higher standard of morality, than their countrymen; 
and, as subjects, they are almost the only portion of the people Of this 
land, on whose entire fidelity the Government can unhesitatingly rely. 
To brand the conscientious reception of its own faith as a crime, and 
to punish only those, who are honest, sincege, and earnest, while perfect 
impunity is allowed to the chattering Babús, who scoff at their own 
Shastras, and break all the laws of caste notoriously, would seem to be 
an absurdity too gross for the governments (if such there be) of Da- 
homey, or Timbucti. The moment that such an anomaly falls 
under the ¢ye of an enlightened legislature, it must be blotted out. 

Those of our readers, who wish to know more on this subject, 
will find it admirably handled in the Calcutta Christian Observer, for 
March, 1850. Our main object at present is to introduce to them the 
following remarkably able Memorial, presented to the Governor-Gene- 
ral by the Native Christian community, and drawn up by one of them- 
selves. It disposes, in masterly style, of the objections urged in the 
so-called Hindu Memorial; and is a proof of the inte ce and 


energy of that body, whom some of the jealous and less worthy of 


their own countrymen affect to decry. 
< 
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the veneration of the Hindns is their conformity to the Shas 















To the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor-General of 
India in Council, ; 


The Memorial of the undersigned Native Christian 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity. d 


RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, * 


That your Memorialists have noticed with great gratification, in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 31st October 1849, the Draft of a proposed Act, 
read in Council for the first time on the 26th October last, entitled “ An 
Act for extending the principle of Section 9, Regulation VII. of 1832, of 
the Bengal Code, throughout the territories subject to the Government of © 
the East India Company.” They cannot help expressing their thanks for 
this proposal to extend the principles of toleration and of liberty of con- 
science throughout the Presidencies of this vast Empire. 

The principle of Section 9, Regulation VII. of 1832, is so obviously one 
of justice and equity, that it would be entirely a work of supererogation, 
and therefore an unnecessary trespass on your Lordship’s time, if your — 
Memorialists expatiated upon it. The maxim ofthe British Government — 
is toleration to all creeds, and equal protection to all sects, of whatever E 
religion, who are peaceable and loyal subjects. It is only consistent with 
tbat maxim, that the persecuting rigor of an antiquated law, compiled in ~~ 
an unenlightened age, should be softened by the dictates of equity and 4 
toleration. ~ 

But your Memorialists have been equally surprised and distressed to 
learn, that a certain number of their countrymen, describing themselyes as = 
“ Hindu inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Orissa,” have presented a — E- 
Memorial against the above-mentioned Draft Act, “ as an encroachment on ~~ 
the integrity of those laws, under which the Hindus have hitherto lived, 
—at any rate from the period, under which they have been subject to thea 
rule ofthe Crown of Great Britain.” E 


bodies can have any rights or privileges, which are oppressive to their 
neighbours, and are subversive of liberty of conscience ;—or that they can 
have 4 right to do what is wrong. Nor can it be a hardship to one portion 
of a nation to be deprived of the power of trespassing on the freedom 
of another portion, or of inflicting penalties on it, on the plea gfdifferenco 
of opinion. ; 6-2 
But your Memorialists beg to submit, that “the laws, under which the 
Hindus have hitherto lived,” are inseparable fromthe Hindu religion, the 
‘precepts of both being founded on the same authorities. There is nð 
authorized code of laws distinct from the institutes of religion. To preserve 
“ the integrity of the laws under which the H indus have hitherto lived” 
would be to preserve in their integrity the institutes of Meny, and all the 
sayings of all the sages, who are held sacred by the Hindu population. _ 
True it is, that the Dayabh4ga and the Mitikshari aro acknowledged, 
the one in Bengal, the other in the Upper Provinces, as legal authori | 
‘distinct from religious institutes. Butthe author of the Dayabhaga is no — 
greater authority in law, than Raghunandan, the author of the Astabinsatt 
Tuttwa, isin religion. Both are mere compilers: and their — 
statute law of Hinduism. The legal validity of the Dáyabhága proceet 
from the sanction it has received from British judges, administering 


WA dy 


= Hindu law. But since that law was entirely set aside by the Mubamme Jan 
_ rulers of India; and since there are no authentic reports of any judicis 
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Proceedings previous to the Mabammadan con ; there is no evidence on 
record of the Dayabhaga having over been ac as a code by any 
Government in India before the establishment of the British a 
The * integrity ” of the Hindu law, therefore, wbich the Hi me 
morialists of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa appear so anxious to oan 
mean nothing less than the integrity of the institutes of Menon, and 
of the other Shastras held sacred by the Hindus. Those institetes were 
however composed in a rude and unenlightened age, when the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence were little understood ; they contain enact- 
ments, civil as well as criminal, which are inconsistent with sound 
policy, justice, and equity, and which the Hindu memorialiets thems- 
selves would perhaps be unwilling to see enforced without modis- 
cation. Menu's code was intended to pe uate the social i 
the Sudra or servile caste, and to establish the supremacy of the Brahmin 
cal order. Many of the Rajahs and Zemindars in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, are Sudras by caste. They can scarcely be sup to entertain #o 
suicidal a desire as that of enforcing all the laws of Mean The undue 
elevation of the priestly class, and the unjust depression of the Sudra, would 
be the natural consequences of that law 
“ A king,” says Menu, “even though dying with want, must pot receive 
any tax from g Brahmin learned in the Vedas” Chap. vii 199. | 
Clauses, such as this, can never receive countenance from an enlightened 
Government ; uor can the Supreme Council sanction such invidious and bar- 
barous enactments as the following : 
“ Never shall the king slay a Brahmin, though convicted of all possible 
crimes ; let him banish the offender from his realm. but with all his property 
secure, and his body unhurt. No greater crime is known on carth 
slaying a Brahmin ; and the king therefore must not even form in his mind 
an idea of killfhg a priest.” Chap. viii 380, 381. 
“ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or unbought, he (the 
Brahmin) may compel to perform servile duty; because such a man was 
created by the Self-existent for the purpose of serving Brahmins. - 
“ A Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released from a state 
of servitude; for of a-state, which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
divested? „ i 
“A Brahmin may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a sub- 
sistence, the goods of his Sudra slavo ; for, as that slave can have no pro- 
perty, his master may take his goods.” Chap. viii. 413, 414, 417. 
~ A once-born man (i. o. a Sudra), who insults the twice-born with gross 
invectivos, ought to have his tongue slit, for he sprang from tho lowest part 
of Brahma. 
“ If he (the Sudra) mention their (the Brahmins’) namos and classes with 
contumely, as if he say, ‘Oh Devadatta, thou refuse of Brahmins, an iron 
stile, ten figgers long, shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. | 
“ Should he through prap ive instruction to priests concorning their duty, _ 
let the king order some hot oil to be dropped into his mouth and bis ear 
“ If he seize the Brahmin by the looks, or by the feet, or by the beard, or 
by the throat * PO) tea * —— = 
lot the king without hesitation cause incisions to be made in his hands 
Chap viii. 270, 272, 283. = 

It would be alike disrespectful to your Lordships Council, and, to our 
Hindu countrymen themselves, to suppose for a moment that the former can = 
advise, or the latter can desire, the prevalence of such barbarous ordina pes 

the proceding. e ; i 

"The —— security of the Hindu momorialists themselves, the vast 
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majority of whom probably—many of whom certainly—are Sudras, 
requires thatthe Hindu law must be deprived of its intolerance and 
extravagance. During the suspension of Brahminical supremacy for some 
centuries, many of the servile classes have risen to so much opulence and 

ectability. that, if your Lordship were now to restore the Hinda law in 
its integrity. it would be felt as a curse from the Himalaya to the sea. The 
security of the vast majority of Her Majesty's native subjects requires that 
the British Government should continue, as it has hitherto done, to miti- 
gate the rigour of the Hindu law by abrogating its unjust and barbarous 
clauses. 

Since then the Hindu law must be altered—since its intolerant provisions 
must be rectified—since encroachments must be made on the integrity of 
tbe Brahminical statutes, it is to us a subject of no ordinary grief, that any of 
our countrymen should have called upon your Lordship to be guided, in your 
correction of the Hindu code, by other principles of conduct, than perfect 
justice, equity, and toleration ;—that they should wish their law to be modi- 
fied only for their own benefit, but retained in its original ferocity for the 
purpose of persecuting those, who differ from them in sentiment. 

It would not be equal justice to all Her Majesty's subjects, if, while relief 
was granted to the Sudra, by the abrogation of those clauses which endanger- 
ed his person and property, no relief (such as was contemplated in Section 9 
Regulation VII. of 1832, ofthe Bengal Code) were given to him, who dared to 
avow, that he dissented from the authors of those rude enactments, and that he 
could not believe they were inspired of God, nor persuade himself to continue 
in the ranks of their followers. It is the more necessary to extend the prin- 
ciple of Section 9, Regulation VII. of 1832, now that the rapid progress of 

ucation in the different presidencies of Indiu is annually swelling the num- 
ber of those, whose properties would need the protection of that section. 

Nor can your Lordship consistently perpetuate the Hindw law of inhen- 
tance in its integrity, without mixing your Government with the Hindu 
religion itself. A great intellectual movement, induced in a great measure 

- by the progrere of education, has for the last quarter of a century been 
steadily vancing in Bengal. A growing aversion, as well to other 
popular superstitions and ceremonies of the country, as also to that rite, on 
the performance of which inheritance depends, agreeably to the Hindu law, 
has been the consequence of that movement. Two of the most respectable 
Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, the Rajah Rammohun Roy and Babu 
Dwarkanath Tagore, have braved the perils of the sea, and, by visiting 
England, and there publicly eating and drinking with Europeans, have 
exhibited their contempt of the popular tenets of Hinduism. Their 
families are much respected in Calcutta, and they own large property in 
different parts of Bengal. It might become a nice question in Hindu 
theology, and therefore in Hindu law, whether the families of those two 
distinguishedindividuals have not lost their titles to their ancestral property. 3 
‘Thousands have also manifested their disbelief in the popular feligion by i 
word and deed. ‘heir acts have incapacitated them for thie performance of — 
=“ those rites, by which,” to quote the words of the Hindu memorialists, “ the 

lvation of their fathers and other ancestors is secured.’ If then the — 

indu law of inheritance were to continue valid in its integrity, it would 
be necessary to create a tribunal of religious commissioners to define th 
covert acts, which involve loss of caste, and thorefore of title to ancestr rw 
property. *“ Him who lives ap —— says Menu, “ by the rules of his l 

_ casto, but really departs from those rules, let the King severely punish b * 

= ç fine, as a wretch who violates his duty.” ix. 173. he rules of caste, laid 
= down in the Hindu Shastras, are so severe, that scarcely a single Brahmin 
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or Sudra would be safe with his property, if they wore rigorously enforced. 
Under these circumstances, if the Hinda law is to be continued. g 
less than a religious inquisition, to guard generally against im 
inheritance of property, would be just to those, who openly disavow 

they do not believe, or cannot practise. Otherwise,if every one, who “ 
rently lived by the rules of his caste,” though he might “ really fo 
them,” were allowed to enjoy his patrimony, at the same time that the 
sincere and honest offender was excluded, the verdict would neither be 
consistent with Menu, nor with equity. It would amount to a premium 
to insincerity, and become grossly unjust to the open apostate from 
Hinduism—be he a Christian, Muhammadan, or Deist, since he alone 
would suffer, and that only because of bis honesty and candour. 

The extension of the principle of Section 9, Regulation VIT. of 1832, to 
all India, would, as far as this Presidency is concerned, be no alteration of 
any law ;—and, as far as the other Presidencies are concerned, it would 
amount to a slight modification of a law, which had already been altered in 
practice since the days of Menu. The law, which the first Governor- 
General of India gave to the Hindus, was not the Hindn code in its integrity, 
but a mere portion of it, clipped of all its penal statutes, and understood to 
be greatly modified in its civil enactments also. The first Governor-Gen z 
of İndia established it only to give relief to Hindu subjects; and Lord 


— 


William Bentinck corrected it in Bengal, that what was intended asa relief _ 


to some, might not operate as a persecution to others. 

Your Memorialists accordingly submit, that since it is only a mutilated 
Hindu law that now prevails in any part of British India—since the vast 
majority of the Hindus themselves must consider the Hindu law in its in 
ty as agrievance—since all parties must have recourse to the dictates 
of equity in the correction of the Hindu law, the voice of that equity is 
equally strong iñ favor of toleration. The extension of Section 9, Regn- 
lation VII. of 1832 may therefore be demanded in justice by the friends of 
mental freedom ; nor can there be a consistent popular voice against it. 


The orthodox Hindu cannot protest against inheritance of property by = ~ 


his heterodox neighbour, any more than the Brahmin can complain of At 
privation, in not being allowed to compel the Sudras todo him service, or 
to help himsglf to their substance. : 
Notwithstanding the large number of respectable Hindus, who bave 
memorialised against the Draft Act mentioned before, we be the vast 
majority of our countrymen are not oppona to it. They know too well 
that the enforcement of the whole Hindu code is neither desirable nor 
practicable, They do not expect that their British rulers are capable of 
entertaining a proposal to disinherit converts to their own religion. 
Whatever special pleading a few of our Calentta countrymen, educated in 
Euglish, and confident of the tolerant character of the British Govern- 
ment, may brjng forward in support of an antiquated system, scurcely vene- 


rated by themselves; and with whatever success they may procure subscrip- 


tions to such a Memorial,—the quiet agricultural population of Bengal 
not spontaneously raise their voice against an Act, which they could noi 
but expect under an enlightenedand a Christian Government; nor would 


to the wil 
far too glad at their own deliverance from the humiliation contemplate ‘ 
in the institutesof Menu, to think of injuring others, who believe | 
Menu was wrong. —— — 
In submitting the foregoing -statements for your Lordship’s consid eratio 
your Memorialists trust solely to tho justico and equity of the Britis 


a 


> «a 


they setae ie ‘their active spirit of fervent loyalty into sullen submission " 


of their rulers, in case that Act is passed into law. The are — 
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Government. For ourselves, we confess, we are a small community, — 
comparison with the followers and professors of Brahminism. But though 
the voice of twelve thousand converts in Bengal—all loyal and respectfuk ~~ 
subjects of Her Majesty—may in itself be feeble, the voice of justice and 
equity is mightier far than that of any human community, however large. 
To that voice we appeal. : 

But we cannot belp representing that the nnmbero those, who would — 
suffer in their substance, but for Section 9, Regulation VII. of 1832, is annu- 
ally on the increase. Whether as converts to Christianity,as followers of the - 
late Rajab Rammohun Roy's and the late Babu Dwarknauth Tagore’s ex- - 
amples, or as mere free thinkers, large numbers are being annually incapa- 
citated for the performance of the Shrad, on which inheritance depends, — 
agreeably to Hindu law. 

For ourselves we have far too great respect for the faith we have adopted, 
to apprehend for a moment, thateven the persecuting clauses of the Hindu 
law can retard its progress, or destroy its intrinsic force. Our religion does — 
not bowever call upon us silently to submit to injustice and usurpation... 
We must therefore solicit your Lordship, in justice to us and to our faith, to - 
pass the Draft Act before alluded to, that we, who are under the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, may have the benefit of the principle of Section 9, 
Regulation VII. of 1832, and that the same benefit may be reaped by all, 
similarly circumstanced with ourselves, in the Sister Presidencies of Madras - 
and Bombay. 

Your Memorialists neither solicit nor expect any special favor to their com— 
munity. We only desirethat your Toraatip's principle of non-interference 
with the religion of Her Majesty's native subjects may be fully carried out 
in practice. We only desire that in no department of your Government— 
in no court of justice—in no department of the public service—in no in- 
stitution supported or controlled by the State—sbould the Christian, the 
Hindu, or the Mubammadan, bave reason to complain, or exult, that he is- 
hardly or favourably treated, merely because of his religion ;—and that 

equal justice may be done to all, who are peaceable and loyal. ~ 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c . 


- We subjoin, for the sake of connection, another Memorial, also. 
presented to the Governor General, by a large body df European a 
Christians in Calcutta. J 












To The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, K. T., the Governor- — 
General of India in Council, £o. de. de. 


My Lonp,—We the undersigned Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta beg ~ 
leave to address your Lordship to express the cordial satisfaction with 
which we bave noticed, in the Government Gazette the Draftof a pro 
»osed Law entitled, “ An Act for extending the principle ofeSection LX. — 

gulation VII. 1832, of the Bengal Code, throughout the territories” 
subject tothe Government of the East India Company,” by which our 
native fellow-subjects embracing the Christian Religion, will be delivered 
fromm severe and ruinous disabilities. — 

We all, my Lord, feel a deep interest in the welfare of the people OF — 
this land. he Christian faith, which we profess, constrains ús to seé = xs 
their good. We wish not to see any cluss among them stigmatized — 
or wronged. But we ardently desire that pence, justice, and all the 


x * 


— 


vuntages of civil and religious liberty may be secured to the whole Pons Saas 


lation. o ⸗ sas 
We deprecate any attempt to mgiltiply conversions by favour or by forco. — 
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The measure, contemplated by the Government over which your Lordship 
so ably presides, commends itself therefore to our warmest approbation. 
It offers no premium and inflicts no penalty. It enables the conrert who 
seeks admission to the Christian Church, to obey the dictates of his con- 
science free from the dread of forfeitures, while, at the same time, it leaves 
his relatives in possession of precisely the same property which they 
had before. 

My*Lord, we hail the promulgation of this measure with joy. such as 
must ever be felt by all lovers of freedom and of truth, when they witness 
the progress of sound principles, and seo legislation applied to — 
ous and benevolent purposes. We remember with thankfulness the aboli- 
tion of Suttee, and the suppression of Infanticide and Thugwee, and hare 
long regarded those humane measures, as pledges that the Government of 
India wiil not allow the perpetuation of injustice and crime, under the 
sanction of any religion. 

Whatever opposition your Lordship’s Government may now hare to en- 
counter in carrying ont this salutary principle, we doubt not that in future 
and not distant years, the wisdom and the righteousness of your poli 
will be acknowledged by all men. And we earnestly hope that, undete 
by the sophistry which represents the Hindu or Mahomedan as injured, 
when no longer allowed to oppress his Christian relative, your Lordship 
in Council wil pass into a Law the Act respecting which we have thus 
ventured to express our sentiments. 


We have the honor to be, 
Your Lordship’s 
Humble Servants, 


IV.— Report of the Calcutta Public Library, from February 
to December, 1849. Calcutta, 1850. e 


Some twọ years ago we noticed the report of this useful institu- 
tion, and now have little more to do than to express our satisfaction 
at its continued prosperity. The report informs us that “ the num- 
ber of books added during the last year by purchase, besides 
periodicals, is 

Sets. Vols, Pamphlets. 
342 comprised in 574 besides 17 

“ The circulation of books during the last eleven months of 1849, 

was as follows :— | 








Sets. Vols. 
Goneral Literature......ccescececsseeee 6,040 10,485 — 
Prose Works of Imagination ...... 11,416 26,801 
Periodicals (Lee eee Pee eee eee eee ee ee | 4,105 6,701 
f ; Totals 21,061 43,087” 


This,'it must be admitted, is a large amount of reading for so 
small a community as that of Calcutta; and, although we should 
like to see the departmentof “ Prose Works of Imagination” bear a 
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somewhat lower proportion to the other departments, we regard the 
above statement as indicating no small degree of intellectuality as 
appertaining to our fellow-citizens. 

The Government has very liberally consented to bear the charge 
(to the amount of about 2,800 Rupees) of re-binding such of th 
books belonging to the former library of Fort William College as are” 
in bad condition. 4 — 

The average number of Subscribers and amount of Subscription 
during the last eleven months, is as follows :— * 


Subscribers 265, Subscriptions, Rs. 900-14-1 per month.” — 


The Establishment costs a little more than Rs. 300 per month, 
and there are other charges which may probably amount on an aver- — 
age to 100 Rupees more, so that from 4 to 500 Rupees a month are 
available for the purchase of books. The Curators seem to be in 
earnest in their desire to expend this sum to the best advantage ; 
and we doubt not that in time the Public Library will contain a 
large and valuable collection. As it is, it is of great use to us and 
to all persons engaged in literary avocations; while, to the mere lover 
of light reading, the issue of “ Prose Works of Imagination ” indi- 
cates that it must be invaluable. 


SANDERS, CONES AND CO., TYPS., NO. l4, LOLL BAZAR. 
1 
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 I..—1l. Arabya Upanyads. Pratham Khanda. Nilmani Basák 
Kartirik Anubádita. Calcutta. D'Rozario and Co. 1850. 
(The Arabian Nights translated from the English into 
Bengali.) 


2. Arabya Upanyds. Encyclopedia Press. (The Arabian 
Nights.) 


Ir is rather a singular fact in the history of Bengali Literature, that 
two distinct translations of the Arabian Nights from English into Ben- 
gali have issued from the Press within a month of each other. The 
first has issued from a Press managed by heathens, the translator of 
which has chosen a simple style of writing ; the second, from a Press, 
conducted altogether by Native Christians, and written in such a high 
Sanskritized style, that we question whether five students of the 
Hindu College could read it without the aid of a Dictionary. While 
we concede that the inevitable tendency of the Bengali language is 
to model itself more and more after its great Sanskrit original, and that, 
as in the case of the Tatwabodhini Patrika, where you have to express 
abstract and philosophical ideas, you must resort to the grand store- 
house of the Sanskrit ; still we think that, in the case of books designed 
for popular reading, such as Robinson Crusoe, the Arabian Nights, 
the very simplest style should be chosen, as the object is to interest 
the masses. A Bengali stylecan be simple, and yet pure, as may be 
seen lu that oxquisite gem of clegant composition, Raja Krishnæ 
Chandra Raya Charitra, published at D’Rozario’s for eight annas. The 
false taste, with which the educated Hindus some years ago disregarded 
the cultivation of their own mother-tongue, is passing away : and it is 
therefore important that they should not select, as their models for 
style, those authors, whose aim seems to be to exhibit their own attain- 
ments and learning, rather than to diffuse knowledge and informa- 
tion in a language level to the capacity of the commonalty. 

The East has been the land, where the excellent practice of incul- 
cating truth through the pleasing guise of fiction first took its rise. 
The Redeemer of the world did not disdain to resort to this medium, 
when he selected parables as his mode of conveying instruction. The 
fables of Pilpay are of Indian growth ; and the Hindu mind, while it is 
exceedingly attached to metaphysical and abstract truth, is yet at the 
same time passionately fond of fictitious narrative. We are glad there- 
fore to seé advantage taken of this characteristic of the Hindus by the 
publication of such works as the Arabian Nights in Bengali. Four- 
teen years ago, @ translation was made of Rasselas by Raja Kali 
Krishna, a reprint of which at a low price would perhaps, prove useful, 
In Banerjya’s Encyclopedia, the Rajdut and Saralatar Puruskar have 
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been published; and a new translation of the Belal Panchavingsa 
in very excellent Bengali has been recently issued under the patronagy! 
of Fort William College. J 
The late Dr. Adam Clark, one of the first Biblical commentators 
of the age, states in his Autobiography, that whatever, he has done in 
illustrating scripture criticism, has owed its foundation to the taste he 
first acquired for Oriental research, by the perusal of the Arabian 
Nights in his youthful days. It is true, caution is required in 
placing works of fiction in the hands of the young, as we see in | 
e mischief done in the present day by the swarms of demoralizin 
novels, which are furnished by the London and Parisian Press 
But we regard the Arabian Nights in a different point of viev 
Like the Vikrama Charitra, they illustrate national manners ana 
customs ; while many a lesson may be learned from the various 
curious and new scenes, into which they introduce the reader. . A 
The price of this work is one rupee, which is rather too high. 
We would recommend our native friends, when publishing Bengal 
books, to take an old motto as theirs also; — small profits and quick]\ 
returns.” p È 


i1.—The London Pharmacopæia, translated into Bengali byF 
Modusudun Guptu, Superintendant and Lecturer of the Mi-N 
litary Class of the Medical College, Calcutta.© Bishop's Col- 
lege Press. 1849. 


We hail this book as an instalment of better things: as preparing 
the machinery for a secondary olass in the BRengeli languesge im COM 
nection with the Medical College. Thirty years ago, Felix Carey 
publMshed a work on Anatomy in Bengali, designed as a text-book for 
students; and subsequently Dr. Breton laboured indefatigably in 
issuing, under the authority of Government, a series of lithographed 
pamphlets in the Vernacular languages on the common diseases of the 
country. ‘There is now lying before us a treatise of his in Bengali om 
the cholera morbus. 

These books are valuable, but they require a teacher to explain 
various parts: and we suppose it is the design of the authorities o 
the Medical College, in issuing this Bengali Pharmacopafia, to form æ 
Vernacular Department there. The distinguished and most unex~ 
pected success of the secondary class in the College, which is taught 
altogether through the medium of the Urdu language, fully warrants 
Government in establishing one on a similar plan to be taught im 
Bengali. It isunnecessary to dwell upon the advantages that would. 
result from diffusing a knowledge of European medical freatment 
throughout the extent of this country. Dr. Wise’s Commentary 0m 
Hindu medicine shews how little the village-doctors know of ordinar 
diseases; and yet the lives of twenty-five millions of people, who spea 
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he Bengali iangusge only, are at theirmercy. The students, taught in 
he Medical College through the English medium too few to act 
on the massesg. the state of the country calls for a class of men who. 
“after receiving instruction for a year or two through their own lan- 
guage in the Medical College, would settle down near the different 
Thannah Stations, and be content with the receipt of an income of 
venty or thirty rupees a month. A ryot with his wile and two ~- 
aildren seldom earns more then five rupees a month, out of which 
he has to defray every expence. a — 
> Fhe entire expenses, connected with the instruction of this clas#im 
the Medical College, need not exceed the sum now allowed as the 
salary of the Principal of one of the Government Colleges. We make 
Aluis suggestion, hoping that the benefits conferred by the Coll on 
ithe upper class of natives may be extended to the middie and 
classes, who,in every country, suffer the most from the want of proper 
medical aid. We have ourselves witnessed many harrowing cases of 
fatives killed outright, solely through the barbarous treatment of the 
‘Koviraj, or-village-doctor, who knows far less about curing diseases 
than an Eaoglish farrier does ; and yet this Eastern typeof Dr. Sangrado 
requires a fee of one rupee in many cases from poor fellows, who carn 
only four rupees a month! ‘There are already, in Bengali, treatises 
on Chemistry and Anatomy: and this Pharmacopwia is the precursor 
of works which will, we hope, be shortly added to the list. Dr. Bache- 
lor of Orissa, ig preparing a Medical Guide Book in Bengali :— 
these are materials for commencing. Several years ago, the sub- 
ject was brought by some of the Professors of the Medical College- 
‘before the authorities: but hitherto nothing has been done. e 
statement, on the title page of this Bengali Pharmacopwia, printed 
sby order of Governinent,” is, we trust, an indication, that as text — 
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= ‘books in the Bengali language are being provided by the Govern- 
i i — so teachers to explain and comment on these books may be 
~ * speedily appointed, — ————— — E TY : g 
——— contains 244 pages octavo, and is well ip. — 
t will be sold at the cost price, for about one rupee four as, as 
he design of Government is to give it an extensive circulation, The 
proalation is well executed: but we have a few remarks tọ make on — 
. -a subject, whigh is of great philological importance at the present 
moment. While the translator has, we think, acted very in 
` borrowing.certain numes of drugs, &c., from the Latin or 
_ where there were no terms in use for them in the native ! 
still we think, in various cases, he might have formed many — 
—J— the copia verborum, which the Sanskrit lies him. Four 
fifths of the languages of India derive all their technical, as well as 
theological, terms from the Sanskrit; and even in the müt and 
Canarese, which are languages not of Sanskrit origin, all the philo- 
: l 
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sophical terms are from the Sanskrit. Thus techn 
religious, terms may become common throughout India: 
* people; taken from the Sanskrit, they are more 
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botter understood, than those borrowed from a Pah ooe tongu 

Michaelis has shewn the immense advantage that popular educatior 

- an Germany has derived from the scientific nomenclature being’ 

formed by compounding German words—as the name thus expresses — 

— the natare of the thing, even to the mind of a peasant; whereas, by 
ee words from a foreign language, the terms are significant ir 

themselves only to the learned. What the English have done, ough: 

to be no rule to Oriental translators; for the English language, asl 
Carlyle’s writings shew, is badly adapted for employing compoun 

s; whereas the Bengali and Hindi languages, like the German, 
admit of compounds to any extent. We fully admit that when a 

idea is altogether new, it is sometimes better to transfer the word. J 
in such cases as ogygen, hydrogen ; but this we believe is carried muchi — < 

farther than is necessary, and sometimes by natives through a love of a — 

_sesquipedatia verba, or an affectation of appearing wiser than thei-, /\ 
- neighbours by the use of foreign terms: thus for instance while soma = 
would use rail-road, which is unintelligible to a villager—others wisely | 
employ the term Loha rasta, the ir6n road, which conveys a meaning |\ 7 

intelligible to every man and boy; so with steamer, as contrasted with z 

baspya jahaj, (the vapour ship).- We trust that this book is a token 
- that efficient measures will be ere long taken in the Medical College A 
_to diffuse a knowledge of medicine among the populous villages in 
Bengal by a class of practitioners, men of simple habits and content 
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_ II. Wanderings in the Islands of Interview la Andaman), E 
Little- and Great Coco. By J. H Quigte uimeins — 


1850. —— 


e 
Pos 


of a morning's walk, than the common-place traveller after the tour 
of Europe. Half an hour’s rum into an unexplored conntry may 
= furnish more of novelty and interest, than a six months’ march ~ 
* along a beaten and crowded road. A pamphiet of forty pages may 
Contain more of truth, usefulness, and entertainment, than a work in 
_ three volumes folio. This thin brochure by Mr. Quigley, describ- 
ing his wanderings in these small savage islands of the Bay, might 
= en be a book without which, as the literary puffs have it, no libra-_ 
= ry can be complete. We say it might be this}; but we are sorry we -~ 
_ must not say that it is this. It contains, indeed, no sma amount of — 
_ information touching a group of islands, whose position @nd circum- 
_ stances lend then a peculiar interest, especially for the AnglaIndian 
=~ public—islands lying almost at our doors, inviting thel atten- | 
ee tions of enterprize and capital, yet fortified against us by mortal dis- 
_ €ase, and garrisoned by treacherous savages and reputed — = 


© But this information is too general in charħcter, and is too spa j A 
—— ‘ * IT e 


P ” 4 
Tue man of genius and observation will make a better book out =- 
r 
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interspersed among the reflections and exhortations, which form the 
buik of the work There is a look of dry formality about it, too, 
that gives one the idea of its having been, in some cases, cut out of 
other books, and stuck in to serve the purpose of original observa- 
tions. We do not say that Mr. Quigley has been guilty of plagiarism, 
or piracy ; but certainly some parts of his pamphlet—the geol 
and zoological descriptions for instance—impress us with the noti 
f their having been borrowed. Indeed we fancy we can distinguish 
at least two distinct styles of composition ; but we do not m to 
say that they are not both Mr. Quigley’s. i 

One of these styles may be described as “ fine”’—or “superne 
if you will. It is such very poetical prose, that the reader finds it 
impossible to attach any material, matter-of-fact, idea to the words 
employed. Take a specimen :— 









T 
The surface of the island heaves up into irre ranges of hill = 
Like a young Hercules playing with serpents, they catch up little Eine, 

of sand, and go leaping and brawling till they form themselves into a ravine. 
Then gathering size and strength through every curve of their way, — 
turn eastward. As if on purpose to dodge the eye of the traveller, they t 
in a triangular shape, and come down in a froth sonuthw like a stripling, 
who signalises his majority by a terrible outbreak from parental restraint. 
Then with a graceful sweep, that seems the result of society upon the fores- 
ter’s impetuosity, they turn their full length into a picturesque valley, and bend— 

ing slightly westward, they gently, and imperceptibly, form on a level with the 

rest of the land. Awhile they loiter, and then catcbing to their strong embrace 

a forming hill, they, with new dignity, that soon swells into majesty, take their 
course southward to lose themselves among the rocks lining that side of the 
island, and rufining into the sea. 


Is not the desgription of Chaos by Mr. John Milton quite ag 
intelligible, as Mr. J. H. Quigley’s sketch of Interview Island in th 
Andaman group? EI — —— 

The Andaman Islands, as Mr. Quigley says in his preface, a have 
never been explored, and consequently never properly -described = 
The lat Dr: Helfer has given the’ illest account of them Mo = 
published ; and Mr. Quigley, appreciating the labours of his — = 
cursor, has contributed further information collected during his 
circumscribed ** wanderings” near the shores of one of the group- 
Here is a general description of the Andaman range, as viewed 

-from the sea, and through the medium of memory and imagi- 
nation :— ; ; 

Leavirg Cliff Island, we sailed onwards with a pleasant breeze, whict 
ibnght the whole Andaman range before us. Such a scene of enchan ~— 
“too bright and fair almost for remembrance,” burst upon our view. Great, 
Mippie and LITTLE ANDAMANS comprise a great extent of ———— 
extend from, the 10th to the 14th degree north latitude, and from 80" to 
94° 31' ——— STP ; and, according to the late Dr. Helfer, they teem with the 
precions metals, are covered with dense forests, expanded lakes, broad 
ahd mighty mountains, and all in a state of primeval —— undefaced by 
the axe of civilized man, and tenanted by roving hordes of savages and numer— 

= ous wild animals. Whichever side you turn, you have every where a ponpa — 
~ ~~ of interest in the natural scenery ; it is a wilderness, that retains somewhat of —__ 
—wat fresh beauty, which famcy attributes to the world before the Flood. How = 
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-will that mortal feel, and what will be his sensations, who is permitted, in the 
“mercy and goodness of Providence, to be the first to explore its monntsins and 
streams—to behold its scenery—to investigate its geological character—and, 
finally, by his survey, to develop its natural advantages, all still unknown to the 
civilized world, but yet certain to become, at no distant date, of vast importance 
to anew people ? The Islands lie bounded by the sea, with all their featares new ~ * 
and untouched, as they fell from the hand of the Creator ! Certainly an island : 
= „more favourable for colonization, I think, cannot be found in the Indian Archi- 
= pelago. ; 

We have already given our authors general and poetical de- 
scription of Interview Island; and we now make room for a longer, 
more particular, and more matter-of-fact account of its soil, climate 
and productions :— * 


he vatural productions of the island are the Lancewood tree (Apocy- 
nace}, wood oil tree i a ), a species of Ebony (Diospyrus), Moun- 
tain Jack trees. (Ar chinata), the Cocoanut, Mango, Pumpkins * 
(Columba pepo), and a variety of other trees. There are several species of 
timber trees capable of being used in ship-building, while there are others 
exceedingly well adapted for posts, beams, &c. There is enough of wood for all 

s of utility, and adorning the country,—just as much as even a painter 
could wish. 

The soil towards the N. W. is apparently a mixture of decomposed slate 
and cley ; the slate gradually disappearing, on approaching the hill running in =a 
the centre.* Vegetation is abundant over all the slate formation. From tbe 
regularity of the direction of the strata, the valleys are numerous, and much 
alluvial soil is washed down, which, blending with fallen leaves, and other 

_putrescent substances, produces a good superficial soil, in which trees grow 

_ toa large size, and the shrubs and smaller plants become particularly luxuriant 
‘and productive. The trees, the chief of which are e eyer-green beech 
(Faqus betuloides) are generally rotten at the heart,a circumstance which 
may be attributed to the coldness of the schistose subsoil, upon which the trees 
are rooted, as well as tothe perpetual moisture of the climate. < 

-The extreme western portion of the island is composed of a succession of 

a! y 


_ stratified rocks,—a difference at once distinguishable ad 
pe of the ranges, and the direction of the shores tthe lle o r 

















= together ; the sounds are intricate and tortuous in their course ; an > g 
are formad by deep sinuosities, and prominently projecting headlands. Tha 
ch Also are studded with innumerable islands and rocks, extremely dans 
gerous to pe peor In this position the rock is for the most part granite and 
greenstone : and itis a remarkable fact, that, where the greenstone formation ter- 
minates, there the islands cease to appear. The decomposition of granite and the 
other primitive rocks, which are found there, forms but a poor unproductive 
soil : so that, although the iand is thickly covered with shrubs, they are all smali 
and stunted. The torrents of water also, that pour down the sides of the hill, as 

appetere from the hollowed forms by the water courses, wash away the partial 

accumulations of soil, that are occasionally deposited ; consequently few trees 
= reto be found, excepting in clefts and recesses of the rocks, where dezomposed 
vegetable matter collects and nourishes their growth. The hollows are sur- 

a nded by a line of “ yarra” gum trees, or white bark eucalyptus, which seem- 

; a distance to contain lakes ; but instead of water, I fonnd only blocks of 

vesicular 8 aoa apparently of granular felepar ; and horu-blend rock 
—— nt | 
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appea e banks enclosing thew. 
e soil south of 


= © Here I came across Chloritic slate, or a soft rock, slate clay containing m 







the island is, generally speaking, a rich loamy Ont —— 
— 
Peis 





_ & epecimen of which the apprentice, who followed me, left on the wrecked timbers a. 
the Emily; bat it was washed away by the nights tidg, I bad no opportunity 
—— obtain another supply. re 
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fine vegetable mould in some places. Itis A aam ae evidenced 
by the luxuriant growth of tbe forest trees in this quarter, and the == 
success, which attended my cultivation of the dete, pumpkin, and o — — 

In proceeding to the southern point of the island from the lake, by a pathwa = 
leading all slong its bank, I branched off to the west leading thre thick = 
un ood. Here and there I observed, the soil was faced with trees cfa harsh 
chi r, growing so thick and close as to form large tufts, over which I 
walked as on hard ground. 1 stroggied through several thickets o : 
~ ‘beech trees, with a thick jungle of berberis underneath, whose 
‘thorns penetrated my skin at every step. —— 

The temperature of the island T should consider low, but the © $ 
As illustrative of this latter, I may mention the comparative warmth: ¢ 
sea near its surface, when the sea was covered witha cloud of steam. And, 
besides, the parrots and the humming birds, generally the inhabitants of warm 
regions, are very numerous on the western side—the former feeding upon th — 
seeds of a species of bark, and the latter chirping and sipping the sweets of 
tlowers in the coldest mornings. i ; 














S pay —— 
The mammalia of the island, as far as I could ascertain it, comprise the 
Tiger, Leopard, a species of white monkey, wild cat, wild dogs, a species of 
black pig with short legs, and several kinds of squirrels—cne. a large c 
squirrel with yellow breast and belly ; another, a small striped —— oo 
There are a great diversity of birds. The bulbul, ts of a large ku 
eae a small parrot witha red-rump,a black minab with s 
eadband, minahs also of a large kind, the red-headed woodpeckers, h 
suckers, a large brown hawk, wild fowl, ground doves, large green pigeo 
teals, plovers and curlews, king crow, tailor bird, cranes, white heron, a white- — 
headed fish-hawk, crow pheasants, red breast, black birds, and thrashes, — 
two 









I have seen several species of snake very common in all countries, and 
sorts of lizards, and guana of a small kind. Sea tortoise, shell’d and common- = 
turtle visit the sandy beach every night to deposit their eggs. — 

The sea affords a varicty of fish ; and the shores supply shell-fish, prawns, 
crabs, oysters, cockles, muscles, &c. ; r 

The native men are described as of middle height, muscular, — 
very dark, with features and hair closely allied to the African. The 
women, Mr. Quigley ungallantly characterizes as “ the most Ik ~~ 
favoured creatures’? he eyer saw, and declares that he should cez 
tainly prefer never seeing them again, lest his ideas of female beau 
ty should undergo a change unfavourable to the “ tranquil®t his 
future life.” The garb of both sexes is that of perfect innocence— _ 
that which our first parents wore before their fall _ = 









— — 
The intercourse of these people with the crew of the schooner 
Ser ich took Mr. Quigley to their shores, “ was of the most — 
friend tor, and was latterly approaching to familiarity.” _ 
The Visitors, 2 hopes of being able to “ establish a perm ent 
friendly footiti, with them ;” but their plans were unhappi —— 
trated ;—how, or why, we do not discover in the narrative. — 
Quigley evidently regards the natives of these islands in a more 
favourable view than that, in which general report has represented = 
them; and his experience justifies his doing so. The charge of =~- 
cannibalism, so commonly brought against them, he, on insufficient | 
“evidence, we think, positively declares utterly groundless. Se 
r. Quigley presses upon the British Government the propriety 
of occupying the Andamans, or one of the larger islands, as a naval 
and military station.» The adyantago of establishing a settlement 
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ef civilized people on islands so situated as — an 
to account ‘their stores and resources, is so obvious s, that | è —— 
* assume that it has only been foregone for what were deemed good and — 
* — — Our Government once had a settlement on- = 

-~ Gréat Andaman, first’ at Port Chatham, and afterwards at Port 
_ Cornwallis “bùt it was eventually withdrawn because of the extreme —— 
E insalubrity of the island. At one time. also, much was said of the 
—— ~ intentov of the Danes to take possession of these islands; bu 

appear to have abandoned the idèa, if it was ever entertained. 

French too, as fond of colonising as they are unfit to bec 
F aight have been expected to cast a longing eye on the A 

occupying so commanding a position fora naval and military sta- 
; tion, had they not seen some obstacle to their occupation, stronger 


n then the fact of their having no right of possession. Ge — 
1 © But Mr. Quigley thinks that, if the islands were cleared, they. —— 
= road cease to be so insalubrious; and on this point he is- probably = 


S right. The difficulty, i in the inevitable cost of life and money in effect-_ 

im this clearance, is; however, a serious impediment. The employ- 
ee ent of convicts in the work, as recommended by Mr. Quigley, would 
3 entail an additional punishment on these unfortunates, which te 


7 doubt the legal right of the Government, or the moral right of th 

Courts, to inflict. ” ae 

J The Cocos Islands, Great and Little, as described by our “ wans = 
| —— seem rather more inviting to settlers than the Andamans. — 












ers of a ‘mile TRER is rine sketched by Mr. Quigley, in a more 
- — and intelligible style than that adopted. ake him with —* 
_ + Andamans:— . * 


— t of the island exhibits a gracéfatly — 
* PaA —— — siope and a full rounded outline, equally, pvoiding 






horizontal surface, and the interruption of abrupt or angūlar = 

——— It is that surface which might be expressed as rolling, reserab g — 

— th vy swell of the ocean around it, when its waves are subsiding to res — 
— “the agitation of a storm. It is elevated in the centre, that in — 

-JA | it from either side, you sce before you only the plain, with its pats o — 


GIE 


z = marked 1 5* a the Hace fhe and forming the horizon, but on re 
| in 


upon the whole of the scene. 
ich P — island consists chiefly of “ovial soil, 
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Be 
ts of the island : the nature of the twil is not fay plants ie 
p. root, and therefore ehrubs and grasses are ' ` the former 
ered over the brows of the hill side, bat th . ses are abun 
bof a harsh and dry appearance, most nourishing, for they 1 
ee and large guanas. “ae He 
* hie * 


2 Coco he says :— —— 
= — 3 of the coun resent inequalities quite inconsiderable, for 
E c alee! —— hills, It may be said to be bis ne 


eae $ iA hay 






apable of maintaining’ a: pair 
a he year round... A. bpecien of T grows on | 
of this tank, affording shelter to @ large flock, ot teals. Varic 
of the island are also covered with this long — A 
aN his island is six miles in length, « and twoin oreac th. 3 
äl productions, animal and Yegatable, of this group are 
dissimilar to those of the Andama 
except at a certain season of the year, when th 
- Burmese to collect the products of the cocoanut 
Quigley, when discotrsing on the resources of the i 
Visited, reminds us of the Glasgow man, who wound up bis glowing” 
description of a valley in Switzerland, with the emphatic declaration, 
that “ it was clearly intended by Providence for the site of bleach- 
ing and Turkey red dye works!” Beinga Maulmain man, he na- 
turally has an eye to the timber- and, among < —— — to this — 
article, he says,in describing the Great Coco, pectes — 
for spars, to enable a ship to proceed on her voyage, — is to 
the island, and may be cut conveniently. 
Our author earnestly exhorts the JEE of the East Indian 
= community in general, and the “ Hast Indian Agricultural Associa- 
tion” of Madras in particular, to avail themselves of the advantages, is 
_which theseislands offer for ‘‘ the establishment of their nation: 

_ ås aclass of people.” He supports his exhortation © ces. 
the case of the Israelites, who became a nation in spite of the op- 
pressions of Egypt; of the United Kingdom, which can spare i 
millions of people for colonizing all the e of earth; and 
ibe continent of America peopled by Europ imm It is 

ery evident to us, however, that the time has not yet come for the > 


— 

establishmen dian nationality, way n ted b 
P —— — ty fees ee — 
= 




























Mr. Quigley. & do not expect a child to run 
Alone; nor do we believe that the members of the East — 
munity, who, with few —— are 
yernment offices for support, are in 
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© ship-ny charac Cong 
where %.. s haa _ „ance m Je bour the 
- bésorm of th. g> Yer ito thherw se, os t "al Pce 
 attem}įt at a sc. Gent on the Great Co the — 
roy out of eleven settlers—three of whom we: A IS- le 


aution to the East Indians 


io’ ality” on a couple J ona ands, witi a al area of abet 
i, ** square miles, Ri 
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MMeersa oply so long as their names remain in the 
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IV.—An Investigation of the Raté of RMortality « he 
tain Assured lives in Ingia; «ith "eto tatles oa 
Assurances, dc. for -single lices. B yQ, Scotton 
Caicutita. I. Thacker and Co. 1850. * 
Br conse, the remark may bè ãase med deficient in originality bi 

mo fear of thesuspicion of plagiarism shall deter ús feom making it— 

that British India is a very ctrange country, and its inhabitants 


lives in India rost upon the result of experience, instead — 8 

Xt is surprising to what ean éxtent this hap-hazard system assur 

ante bas been carried by some of our Home offices, in undertaking = 
have been z” 





cent. on the amount of the policy, and this wit spect T 
age of the person ¢ffecting the assurance For exampie, sfpposi 
a Man of 60 yerts of age would payin Europe £1-10 for am assurance: 
£100 on his life, the same man on coming to India will be ch 
£4-15 ; or, suppoting that a man of 60 pays £3 at home, hébwill | 
topay £6 here> The English offiges that_haye branchés in India, 
oan the offices that have been established in India itself, have 
course Indian rates ; but we havé always beon of oe 
daring all -things. the rates are considerably too igh. 
Lavt an idéa, that the higher. rate of interest obtainable 
almost make amends for the higher rete of mortality ; 
to a certain extent, confirmod in this idea, by the very large bonusa 
that the offices distribute amongst those who assure -on the mius 
principle, or with participation of profits. EOE ie i 
Bome years ago, we —— amphlet by Mr. W. J. B. Wi 
on the rate ôf mortality among officers of the Indian 
our belief that the mortality was estimated 169 higi 
eset aoa the expecta oF average duration of life too low. "Ehi 
wo impu to the fact, that Me Woolhouse stakes. cof 
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ecovtently, While the proportion óf deaths at the several 3 
whole namber living at those ages) may be all correct, the — 
of "feis deprived of the bencfit that it would derive from th — 
Age to which many officers unquestionably attain after their ee 
gnent from the army. Mr. Francis finds the ——— at. “3 
“Ail ages still lower than that ascertained by Mr. ; bat wa a 
Pbelieve the reason is similar, the objection taken against the experis 


ence afforded by the Army List being applicable, in still greater degree 
to that afforded by the Assurance Office segiaters. Were this not so, 
we should be obliged to believe that the climate of Bengal is far —— 
unhealthy than We can persuade ourselves that it is. Mr. — 
gives the expectancy of life about two years less, om an average of 
ages than Mr. Woolhouse does. But this is not all. About 5.600 1 
ent of 9,541, or nearly three-fifth of the lives taken account of 
by Mr. Francis, are those of military officers, and consequently 
are part of the lives taken account of by Mr. Woolhouse. If thors- 





fore wo allow for them the favourable average of Mr. Wi se, oe 
must conclude that the average is reduced by the 3,941 ‘lives, sœ — 
that the expectancy of sùch lives must be very. little short of five — 
years* less than that of military lives on an ay of all ages- 
This conclusion is far too improbable to be admitted. ` ——— — 
We cannot therefore go along with Mr. Franeis in the : N 
reasoning: “ The'resùlt of this investigation seems to establish — 


fact, thatthe rhortality is higher among mixed assured lives in India 
than it is among the officers of the Bengal Military Service, accord— 
ing to Mr. Woolhouse’s computations. May not this be accounted for 
by the fact before alluded te, that the officers of the army have the 
opportunity of proceeding to a more favourable clim i 
health isimpaired. and the option of re-visiting their native | ut 
on futiough for some years after a certain period of service in India 
These are advantages front wich a very 1] tign of thos 
who are assured inthe Calcutta offites are de 
no doubt such as more than counte -balance the. 
of life by exposure in marches, &c., and tho 
which military men are subject. p 
We are not disposed te estimate very highly 
at least among the officers of our army; nor 
fatigue and exposure ofa march are mo to me 
than’ sedentary employments; and if the results we 


for military and civil lives; we shoidd Hot be surpris fi ors 
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© As thuss 9,641 mon enjoy- 19,082 ye 
than on Mre Woolhoussiaen B tof these 


aoe of less dife in > T an tho ihe: 
‘Goficlt av to beniivided among the 3,041, which gives ail 
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thon of those ase redato not enjéy the privileges stated ae 
proportion must be officers in the E ja Civil Setricé, @ 
quite as large advantages of thelkind in question, as theit 
brethren; and that a considerable numberumore must be 
men, whe ean go whére they likey; without the formality of s 
committes: and who do. in point of fact, frequently “miako a 
home,” for commercial and sanatory purposes in combination. ef 

We think then it is unquestionable that the main cause of the 
vory small expectationof life exhibited) by the tables before us is) ta” 
be soughi for in the very short duration of the time during which" 
the lives come within the author's cognizance, The average 
of the polities in aho Oriental is only3.8; and in the Laudable 
7.9, years. PE 

The fact just stated appeats to us to be wery suggestive, wih... 
respect — Purposes for whicif assurances are —————— 
in India. "Ehe original, and the most valuable, objectof life assur- 
«nee, is the making of a-provision for a femily ùr the erentof the 
dcath of 16°) bread-winner’ Now if this were the parps · 
it is mainly applied here, the policics would be generally h Tongar 

is 






till the deaths of theassured, and would therefore give á much 
average duration in the corse of thirty-three years, which 
ried over which the experience of the Assurance Offices extend. 
t seems certain then, thet a vergJarge proportion of the assurances 
indndia are effected fora temporary purpose, yiz.. to alo. | 
for debts contracted; and“ thi§ is what we meant, When we 
before, that the number -of assurances is not a measure of the pru- 
defice and forethought, but too often rather of thegextravagance, of _ 
our setamyuni . ` 


y. i 
We Mr. Prancis as*havingdaid a . 
siderable obligation by the” Present publication. data 
went, he hes done his work in an-uncaceptionable manner. We should 


also notice the singularly moat ** getting up" of thg work? It is indeed 
the best executed work, that has eat a issucd from an Indian Press.” 








| me 
V.—Tihe Anglo-Hindustan: Hand»Book ; or Scene Saas — 
Interpreter, and Guide to his, oe and ral = 


~~ with the Natives of dadia—With @ Map of India, and — 


Jive illustrations. Calcutta . Thacker and Co. 1850. > < 2 
We regtet that the late perted at which we received tt 


recludes the possibility of our noticing it as iteimportance uda 
Failde it to be noticed, We th * confine r 
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